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0. V. PiPBS, Bttitor 
Habt R. Bubb, AiMtant Editor 

1. Anomtuods. El«ctrlGl4 in agrlcnltara. Sci.Amer.Supplem. 88:269. 1019. 

2. Akontuoub. The nlno of lupins In the cnlUntlon of poor, light bud. Soi. Amer. 
Supplem. 88: 365. 1919. [Abstract of papei read by A. W. Oldbbbbaw before Agricultural - 
Section, British Assoc. Adv. Sci. Reprinted, Ibid. SB: 321. 1919. 

3. Anonyuocs. RlapenQrpen dea Hafers. [Types of oat paslclea.] Illustrierte Landw, 
Zeitg. 39: 87. Fig. 68-71. 1919.— This article is taken from the book entitled "Der Haier" 
by Adolph Zade: Jena, 1918. Five different types of panicles are described and illustrated: 
1. Stiff or vertical panicle. 2. Loose or hanging panicle. 3. Busby panicle. 4. Spreading 
or open panicle. 6. Ftag-ehaped panicle.— Jokn W. RoberU. 

4. Anontkoub. EftrtDff«lanbaiiTerGDche In der Schwelz. [Potato coltnre ecperlmenta ill 
Switzerland.) Illustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 97-98. 1919.— Two portions of a field were 
planted to potatoes. In one portion the cut surface of the tubers was placed downward, in 
the other it waa placed upward. Each portion of the field was divided into four plats accord- 
ing to the portion of the tuber used in planting: 1. "Kopfe." 2. Tubers cut into halves 
longitudinally. 3. Entire tubers. 4. Eyes out out from tubers. For each plat, the weight 
of the seed potato, the total crop, and the proportion of weight of seed potato to weight of' 
yield are given. The position of the cut surface made no difference in the yield. There was 
little difference in the yields from plats 1, 2, and 3; a good yield was had from all three. In 
proportion to the weight of the material planted, the yield of plat 4 was the highest of all, 
but the yield was not sufficient to make proper use of the ground. Experiments to determine 
proper plant spacing are also given. — John W, Roberts. 

5. Anoktmocs. Seed importatton act defined. Seed World. 6": 20. 1919. 

6. Antbont, Stvpbbn, and Barrt V. Harlan. Germination of tMrley pollen. Jour. 
Agric. Res. 18; 525-536. PI. 60-61. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 949. 

7. Babbbb, C. a. The effect of salinity on the growth of sugar cone. Intemationiil 
Sugar Jour. 72; 17-18. 1920. — From experiments carried on at the cane breeding station at 
Coimbatore it was found that common salt in the aoil seriously affects the sprouting of sugar 
canes; the color of the leaves is rarely good; and the growth is stunted.— £. Koch. 

1 
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8. Bbcxbb, Josbf. Tersoche znr Untencheldtug landwlrtscluifa. Simerelen nitd 
Futtarmlttel mlt HIIf« der Senunreoktioii. [Semm reaction an aid In the detennlnatlon of 
agrlciiltural seeds and feeds.} Fahl. Landw. Zeit. 67: 114-120. 1918.— An antiaerum, produced 
by inocuIatinK into animalB (rabbita) s, certain albumen, poBaeasea the power of causing pre- 
cipitation of the substance used for inoculation. By means of such a serum reaction it is 
possible to clearly distinguish between varioua agricultural seeds and feeds and easily detect 
adulterations. In preparing the material for inoculation the seeds are ground into a fine 
powder, extracted with a 10 per cent sodium chlorid solution, the extract filtered and the 
protein precipitated with ammonium sulphate. The precipitate is filtered, washed and dried. 
Before being used the dried powder is dissolved in a physiological salt solution — fi grams ot 
the powder in 100 cc. of solution. Of course, it must also be borne in mind that the serum 
is in many cases specific only when used in the proper dilution. — Ernst ArUehviager. 

9. Browit, W. H., aitd A. F. Pibckbb. Philippine forest prodocts as aonrcei of pi^M 
pulp. Forest. Bur. Philippine Islands Bull. 16. ;9p. PI. i. (1918) 1919.— See Bot. Abate. 
t. Entry 161. 

to. Bnasr, P. fitude agrlcole das terres de la CocUnchUie. [An agricnltnral stndy of 
the soils of Cochlnchlna.] Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon 2: 1-11. 1920. 

11. CHALUBBa, D. P. Report on the operations of the D^artment of Agrlcultuie, Burmai 
1919. iS p. 1919. — The annual report of the Director of Agriculture for Burma, giving the 
results of development and testing of improved varieties of crop plants, commonly cultivated 
in Burma. Pebyugale, a variety of Phaneolia lunalux, condemned for export purposes oa 
account of its hydrocyanide content, is found to contain a negligible amount of the poison. — 
Winfield Dudgeon. 

12. Ghevaukr, A. Culture et valeur sllmeotalre des prlnclpales IGgumeneuses tropl- 
cales. (Cultureandfoodvalueof the principal tropical legumes.] Bull. Agrio. Inst. Sci. Saigon 
1 : 330-340. 1919. — A general discussion of the commonly cultivated species of the genera 
Soja, ArachU, Mueuna, Phiueolut, Vigna, etc. — E. D. Merrill. 

13. Chittenden, E. J. The effect of "place" on yield of crops. Jour. Roy. Hortio. 
goc. «: 72-74. Fig. tO, tl. 1919.— This is a report of a comparison of yields of outside and 
inside rows of potatoes planted in plots in which the yields averaged 100 for the former to 72 
for the latter.— J. K. Shaw. 

14. CHRtSTiANSoy, C. General consideration of peat problems. Jour. Amer. Peat Soc. 
13; 7-9. 1920.— Peat and peat lands are valutdile for both agricultural and industrial pur* 
poses. Working out the details of the utilication of peat lands for agricultural and fuel 
purposes, constitutes the peat problem. — G. B. Rigg. 

l&i Clocston, D. The selection of rice on the Ba^inr Experimental Farm. Agric. and 
Co-op. Gai. [India) ISi; 5-9. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 543. 

16. CoLLKNa, A. E., AND OTHERB. Sugar-cane e^Kitments In Ute Leeward lalands. 
Keport on experiments conducted In Antigua and St. Eltts-Hevls In the season 1916-17 and 1917- 
IS, Part 1. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 1919. — In Antigua the experi- 
ments were carried on at nine different stations of varying soil conditions. The varieties 
which have given the beet results as plant canes over a long period of experimentation are 
B. 4696, Sealy Seedling, B. 6308, B. 1528 and B. 3922. B. 3412 tops the list in the experiments 
with ratoons over a period of 16 years. In the Colony of St. Kitts-Nevis, B. 6308 heads the 
list of plant canes for 1916-17. In 1917-18, Ba. 8032 is first, followed very closely by B. 6308 
and B. H. 10(12). As ratoons, A. 2 and B. 1528 head the lists respectively.—/. 5. Doth. 
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17. CoiTNOB, S. D. Agricnlttml value of IndUiu pMt and necMsary fertlUzen. Jour. 
Ainer. Peat Soc. 13: 13-17. 1920. — Indiana contains several hundred thousand acres of p«at 
and muck soils, mostly neutral, but some acid. If properly drained and fertilized these aoiU 
are capable of producing large and profitable crops. Ordinary crops on neutral peat soils 
respond to pota«h fertilization; on acid ones to lime and phosphate. — 0. B. Rigg. 



19. Elatda, I. A prellmlnaiy report on the acclimatization of 'IM*"- Philippine Agrie. 
S: 70-76. t pi. 1910. 

20. Elub, J. H. The atage of mattiilt]> of cutting wheat when ailected with black st«ni 
nut. Agrio. Ga>. Canada 0; 971. 1919.— Experiments conducted at the Manitoba Agrieul- 
tuial College show that, contrary to popular notion, wheat attacked by mat should not be 
out on the green aide. Two fields of badly rustedMarquis wheat were divided into seven plota 
each. Seven stages of maturity starting with the late milk stage were examined in relation 
to weight and quality of grain yield. Premature cutting resulted in a brighter color of the 
grain but decreased yield. Cutting when the grain was firm showed the greatest weight per 
bushel and greatest yields. Grain culi in the "late" milk stage gave £6 pounds per bushel 
and that cut in the "firm" stage 59 pounds per bushel. — 0. W. Dyne*. 

21. Fbamcib, T. G. Tobacco-groiwing In Cuba. Soi. Amer. Supplem. S8: 304r^06. 6 
fiQ. 1010. 

22. Gahnbb, W. W., and H. A. Aixabd. Effect of the relative lei^th of day and night 
aad other factors of the environment on growth and reproduction In plants. Jour. Agrio. Rea. 
18; 653-606. PI. 04-79, SS fig. 1020.~The duration of the daily period of illuminatim was 
found to be a factor of the first importance in the growth and development of plants, par- 
ticularly with respect to sexual reproduction. At Washington, D. C, during the summer 
months a number of speoiee and varieties were subjected to continuous daily periods of solar 
illumination of 6, 7 and 12 hours' duration, by placing the different series of test plants in a 
dark chamber at 3, 4 and 6 o'clock, p.m., respectively, and returning them to the open at 
10, 9 and 6 a.m., respectively, on the following morning. In certain cases the daily exposure 
consisted of two periods, daylight at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m., to dark, 4 hours of darkness at mid- 
day thus intervening. The control plants were fully exposed throughout the entire day. 
Soja max, Nicotiana UAactim, Alter linariifoUutf Mikania acandena, Phaseolui vulgaril, 
AtrAroBia artemisiifolia, Bapbanut sativu», Datteiu carola, Lactuea laliva, Brateica oleracea, 
Hibitcai noteheutoa, Viola fimbriaiula, Solidago juncea, were used. In all species tested 
the rate of growth was proportional to the duration of the daily exposure to light. The length 
of the vegetative period (germination to flowerii^ stage) was shortened, lengthened or not 
affected, depending on the species and variety. The time required for ripening of fruit was 
markedly reduced. Under the artificially shortened daily illumination the duration of the 
vegetative period of early, medium, late, and very late maturing varieties of soy beans was 
only 21 to 28 days while the respective periods of the controls were 26, 62, 73, 110 days. All 
varieties thus behaved as early maturing ones. SimUarly, the vegetative period of AKt«r 
Unariijaliiti was reduced from 122 to 36 days and that of Maryland Mammoth tobacco was 
reduced from 166 to 60 days while Connecticut Broadleaf tobacco was not materially affected. 
A variety of Phaaeolui vxilgaria from the tropics attained the flowering stage in 2S days under 
the shortened exposures as against 109 days required by the controls, and the corresponding 
periods for Ambroaia taiemisiifolia were 27 and 85 days. Mikania scantUng, Raphanus salt- 
riM and Hibitew moaeheulos, on the other band, were unable to flower under the reduced light 
exposures. Two daily exposures with 4 hours' darkness intervening bad little effect on time 
of Sowerii^ By suitably controlling the duration of the daily illumination soy beans, astet 
and ragweed were induced to complete two vegetative and reproductive cycles in one season. 
The relation of the seasonal length of day to the natural distribution of plants and to practical 
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- crop production ate diacusaed. The ehove results ahowii^; tlie Bisnificance of the lengtli of 
day in sexual reproduction were confirmed by the use of incandeecent electric lights to lengthen 
the normal daily illumination period durii^ the winter months. Under suitable exposures 
Fagopyrum vulQare, Spituteea oleraeea and other plants assumed the ever-blooming type of 
development. Although the plants of buckwheat showed general similarity in behavior under 
the normal illumination of the short winter days, the individualB growing under the influence 
of the lengthened illumiaation period manifested striking difierences among themselves in 
time of flowering and in siie attained. Under controlled conditions diSerences in water sup- 
ply and light intensity were without eSect on the time of flowering of soy beans. It is tenta- 
tively concluded that: Sexual reproduction can be attained by the plant only when it is ex- 
posed to a specifloally favorable length of day (the requirements in this particular varying 
widely with theapeciesand variety), and exposure to a length of day unfavorable to reproduc- 
tion but favorable to growth tends to produce gigantism or indefinite continuation of vege- 
tative development, while exposure to a length of day favorable alike to sexual reproduction 
and to vegetative development extenda the period of sexual reproduction and tends to induce 
the "ever-bearing" type of fruiting. The term photoperioditm is suggested to designate the 
phenomena diacloaed. A bibliography is f4)pended. — W. W. Gamtr. 

23. Hawtbbt, S. H. C. Hotos on a few nsefnl plants and home Indostiles of Paragoay. 
South African Jour. Indust. 3: 35-41. 1920. 

24. Hbltab, J. P. Report of the Department of Seed Analysis. New Jersey Agrio. 
Exp. Sta. Ann. Rept. 1918; 03-97. 1919.— Gives a summarisation of the tests for field crop 
seeds, v^etable seeds and com. — ilfel. T. Cook. 

25. Hbndkt, G. W. Hailont barley with a brief dlscussloa of barley culture In Call- 
fomU. California Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 312: 67-109. Fig. IB. 1919.— A brief history of 
Mariout barley is given, including an account of its introduction into the United States. The 
bulletin is devoted mainly to a discuBeion of the practical aspects of barley culture in Cali- 
fornia. The moieture and soil requirements, methods of preparing the soil and seeding, meth- 
ods of harvesting the crop and comparative yields in different states are discussed. — W, P. 
KeUey. 

26. HEPNEfi, Frank E. Wyoming forage planta and their chemical composition. Wyo- 
' ming Agric. Exp. Sta. Ann. Rept. 28 (1917-18): 117-128. 1918.- This paper consists of two 

parte. Part I deals with the relation of the soil to the nitrogen content of high altitude 
plants. In earlier work done at this station (Wyoming Agric. Exp. Sta. Bulls. 65, 70, 76, and 
87) it waa discovered that the native plants were richer in nitrogen than those of the aame 
species grown in the more humid climates of lower altitudes, and later investigations devel- 
oped the fact that there was a tendency for the nitrogen content to increase with the altitude. 
In an attempt to find out whether the cause of this increase might not be found in the higher 
nitrogen content of the soil at higher altitudes, 54 samples of 33 diSereot species of grasses, 
sedges and rushes were collected at difFerent altitudes and at the same time the soils on which 
they grew were sampled. These were analysed and the resulta are given in tabular form. 
These results appear to show that the increase of nitrogen in the plants at higher elevation 
is not so marked as the earlier work would indicate, although the statements made in the ear- 
lier bnlletiuB were generally true. Regarding the question as to whether the soib of b^ alti- 
tudes are richer in nitrogen than those of lower elevations, the oooclusion is that although 
nitrt^n in the soil is practically the sole source of the nitrogen in the plant, and that the quan- 
tity present doubtless exerts a considerable influence on the amount taken up by the plant, 
atill the abundance of nitrogen found in high altitude grasses is not due entirely, if at all, to 
the greater amount of nitrogen, either total or nitrate, in the soils, nor is it due to excessive 
quantities of any other soil constituent. Part 2 gives the complete proximate analyses of 
some of the forage plants including those dealt with in tbe previous paper. They are all 
Grasses, Sedges, and Rushes, including Agropyron oeeidenUde Scribn.; Agropgron pseudo- 
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rep4iu Scribn. & Smith; Agroptfon tanerum Vaaey; Agrostis alba L; Beekmannia ervcaeformit 
(L) Host ; BouUioaa oligoilaehya (Nutt. ) Torr. ; Bfomua inermis Leyss ; Bromut porleri (Coult.) 
Naeh; Carex aristata R. Br.; Carex f estiva ebenea (Rydb.) A. Nels.; Carex nebraiceTirit Dew; 
Carex KopuloTum Holm; Carex Hceata Dew; Carex utriculata Boott.; Carex variabilis Bailey; 
IHtehampsia caespitota (L.) Beauv.; Eleocharii paintlris L.; Blymut macounii Vaaey; Gly- 
certa ^andis Wats. ; Hordeum jubatum L; Juncus balHeus L; Juncua longiaiylti Torr.; Juncitt 
nodosua L; Juncas TnerleTisiamis Bong; Jvncia riehardsonianus R, & 8. ; PMeum alpinum L; 
Phteum pralense L; Poarefiexa Vuey & Sctibn.; Poa nevadensii VMey; Pvccinellia airoidei 
(Nutt.) Wata 4 Coult.; Scirpus americartus Pera.; Sporobotua airoidet Ton.; Sporobolu» 
brevifoliiu (Nutt.) Soribn,; Tritelum tvbepicalwn Bohut. — Jamet P. Poole. 

27. HiLLUAN, F. H., AKD Helen M. Henrt. IdonUflcatloii of ssed of Italian aUalla 
«nd nd clov«r. Seed World 7*: 15. 1920. ^Studies made in the Federal Seed Laboratory of 
the United Siatea Department of Agriculture indicated that it is poeaible for the expert seed 
analyst to identify with reasonable certainty alfalfa and red clover seed grown in Italy, 
when the seed is represented by samples of sufficient aiie. The aiz kinds of incidental seeda 
peculiar to the Italian strains constitute the basis of identification, namely: Hedytarum 
eoronarium, Oaiega ip., probably O. oj?!*i7ioii«, Trifolium supinwm, Cephalaria trantybianiea 
of the Dipaacaeeae, a apeciea of Phalaris closely allied to Phtdarit eanarientit, and an un- 
dstermined speciea of Valeriaaella very similar to V. dantata. — M. T. Afunn. 

28. Hii^TNEB, LoBBN'E. Vermehrte PutteigawlDniuig ana der helmiichon Pfluuenwelt. 
t. Tell. Die Oewlminng von Fntter auf dem aterUnd. 11, Tell. Wald, Helde nnd Hoar ats 
Fnttorquellen. Die Verwertnng der Vaaaer- und Stm^fpflanzen. Futtergewlnnang ana Ge- 
mfise — Obst', Vein- nnd Hopfengarten. [Increased forai^e production from the native flora. 
Pt. 1. Obtaining of cattle feed from the farm. Pt. 2. Forest, meadow and moor as sources of 
cattle feed. Tbe use of aquatic and swan^i plants as cattle feed,' etc.) Stuttgart, 1917-1918.— 
The first part of HUtner's book was written in the spring of 1917 and is perhaps best described 
to Amerioan agronomists by saying that it is comparable in subject-matter and manner of 
treatment to a high-grade station or Department bulletin on forage and fodder crops, with 
special reference to war conditions. The 84 pages of this publication are devoted to a discus- 
sion of forage products grown on the fields, both cultivated plants and weeds. Under each 
of the more important cropa the author gives the composition in terms of the percentile of 
protein, fat, and nitrogen-free extract, discusses methods of culture, fertiliiers, and the best 
methods of utilising the feed, whether green, ensUed, or as dried feed. In the second part, 
written in the spring of 1918, the author discusses fodder that may be secured from woodland, 
moorland, or other waste lands, water and swamp plants, feeds from the waste of gardens, 
orchards, vineyards, and hop fields. And finally, in an appendix the author discusses the 
methods of treating straw to make it a desirable feed. — In 1913 Germany imported a total 
of one million tons (of 1000 kg. each) of food atuffs for farm animals. This had a value of 43.3 
marks per head of large live stock (Hauptgroesvieh), while the value of food imported 
for human consumption was valued at 26.66 marks per capita. A large part of the 
imports too consisted of protein and fat-rich foods. The objeot of Hiltner, therefore, is to 
point out how German farmers may increase their output of forage by producing more per 
acre or by utilising weeds and other plants not commonly used, and waste products. Much 
of the advice given the German farmer would be inapplicable to American conditions because 
of the considerable amount of band labor involved. The saving of waste products by labor- 
ious processes may be necessary under certain conditions, but would certainly not appeal 
to American farmers.— ^The author frankly points out that while many plants not commonly 
used may be fed, these will in most cases serve only as roughage, and have not the protein or 
fat content to make them valuable aa substitutes for imported concentrates. — The discussion 
in part I falls under five heads: 1. Legumes and clovers. 2. Potatoes. 3. Sugar beets, 
mangels, swedes, carrots. 4. Miscellaneous forage plants. 5. Weeds.^The cultivation of 
legumes ia urged but nothing new is brought out. Most emphasis is placed on potatoes and 
sugar beets. Before the war 12 per cent of the arable land in Germany was devoted to pota- 
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tou and 40 per c«nt of the crap was fed to aaimals. Besides the tubers the herbage, cut jurt 
as the tubers ripen can be used ae hay or ensilage. Miscellsneoue information is givea on 
various minor forage plants and weeds with a view to the more general utiliiation of everjr- 
thing edible. — In part II food stuffs to be secured from trees, shrubs, water and swamp plants 
and from various water products are discussed. — The use of forest tree foliage and twigs is 
especially urged and there is an alphabeticsJ list of species under which are given the essential 
Hems of information for each species. — Wood, chemically treated, was being used in 1918 but 
apparently not as yet very largely or successfully. The author refers hopefully however to 
many plans underway. In an appendix the treatment of straw with caustic soda is dis- 
cussed.— vl. J. Pietera. 

29. HiuBBS, F. C. Flour and mill feed prices. North Dakota Agric. Exp. Sta. Special 
Bull. 15 : 360-368. 1919. — A questionnaire sent to flour mills in North Dakota secured whol»- 
sale flour prices at a date when federal supervision of milling was in force and thersafter. 
Comparative profits on flour and mill feeds are discussed. — L. R. W(Mron. 

30. HoLUBS SiOTH, E. Flax cnlUvation. South African Jour. Indust. 2: 1153-1150. 
1919. 

31. Jabs, Abuus. Einlges flbsr onsere Terfmoore. {ITotes on our peat boga-l Natur- 
wissenschaften 7: 491-495. 1919. — The agricultural use of peat lands in Germany as well as 
the industrial uses of peat are discussed in the light of post-war conditions. — Orton L. Clark. 

32. JoNBS, Jambs W. Beet top silage and other by'^ rodncts of the sugar beet. U. S. 
Dept. Agric. Farmers BuU. 1095. e4 p. Fig. 1-18. 1919. 

33. Eaisbb, Paol. Der Stachel^nstei. [Prickly broom. (ITIsz suroposiu.}] Illus- 
trierte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 38. 1919. 

34. KiDD, Franxun. Laboratory experiments on the sprontlng of potatoes In varioos 
gas mixtures. (Hltr^en, o^rgen, and carbon dioxide.) New Phytol. 18: 248-252. 1919.— 
Bee Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 960. 

35. Klino, Max. Die KriegsfuHermittel. [Tar Un-stack food.] Stuttgart, 1918.— 
This is essentially a handy compendium of information regarding the various feeds on the 
German market in 1918 or which might be produced by the farmer. In general it covers the 
same ground as Hiltner but without the cultural directions and with the data on the compo- 
sition of the various substances more conveniently arranged. In many cases only the trade 
name and chemical composition of the substance is given. References to sources of chemical 
data are given, and as a rule there are one or two, rarely three analyses. — Besides prepsred 
feeds there are data on all sorts of major and minor forage crops, trees and shrubs, weeds, 
swamp plants, vegetable and animal wastes. Preparations from cbemioally treated wood and 
straw are discussed and some directions given. — A. J. Pistert. 

36. KoNDo, M. tJeber nachreife and Eelmnng verschieden reifer Relskamer (Orysa 
sativa). [After-ripening and germination of rice seeds in varlons stages of maturity.] Ber. 
Ohara Inst. Landw. Forsch. 1: 361-387. 1918.— Grains in the "milk stage" are capable of 
germination, though the percentage germinating is small. However, if they are kept IS 
days in dry storage, or 30 days in moist storsge, they will germinate well. The "yellow- 
ripe" grains germinate sparingly, but if kept for 3 months they will germinate as well as fully 
ripe grains. The "fully-ripe" grains germinatcat once, but germinate better if kept for a 
month after harvesting. The "dead-ripe" grains germinate immediately after harvesting 
and need no after ripening. — The after-ripening process is rapidly accomplished, if the rice 
seeds are kept in a dry condition, but is delayed under moist conditions. Seeds ripened 
under moist conditions germinate better, however, than those ripened under dry conditions. 
It is unnecessary to keep the seeds in the panicles. — The germination of freshly harvested. 
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luuifM seeds is hastened After dryiag in the aim. — The ripei the seeds and the further the aitm- 
rQ>eninK has prt^ressed, the more quickly they germinate tmd the higher the percentage of 
gemination and the better the seedlings they produce. — Abnormal seedlings often appear 
"Milk-ripe" graioa often produce radicles but no plumules. Fully ripe grains often produce 
plumules but no radicles. — B. S, Rud. 

37. EoMDo, M. tJeber die in der LMndwirtschaft Japtuu gebmncbten Somen. [Seeds 
vwd is Japanese ■gricultnre.] Ber. Ohara Inst. Lsndw. Forsoh. 1; 2ftl-324. 17 fig. 1918.— 
An account of the morpholt^ioal characters of eertoin seeds and their seedliogs. Discusses 
such features as the external appearance of the seed, color, sise, weight, anatomical structure 
of the seed coat, embryo, and seedling.— Seeds of the following plants are so described: 
Baphanvt sottvui, Solanum Melongena, Cucwlnla Tooschata var. Toonaa Makino, Lagenaria 
vutgnria, B»ninea*a etrifera, CitruHiu iruigarii, Luffa eylindrica, Momordiea charanlia, Cueti- 
mta melo, Cucvmit aalioa*. — Literature cited. — H. S. Reed. 

38. KuLKABKi, M. L. Purttaer eiperimeats tnd In^ioTements In the meOiod of planting 
sngor cane and fnrtliet study of the position of seed In the ground while planting. Agric. Jour. 
India U: 791-796. PI. B0-9>. 1919.— Sugar cane cuttings with one bud, planted with the bud 
pointing upward, sprouted 82 per cent and averaged 5.1 pounds per cane as compared with 
50 per cent sprouting and 4.3 pounds per cane where cuttings with three buds were planted 
with the buds pointed sideways. The yield of crude sugar was about 25 per cent greater from 
the single bud plantings. Results from placing maiie, cotton and jack beans with the seeds 
pointing upwards, sideways and downwards are given. In all cases seedi pointed upwards 
gave the poorest results. The author attributes poor stands and sickly plants to indisorlm* 
inate placing of seeds, or of buds where cuttings are used in planting. — J. J. Skinner, 

39. Uacbda, F. N. Selection In so; beans. Philippine Agric. 8: 92-66. 1919. 

40. Mbhdal, PAia, and C. T. Dowell. Cymnogenesis in sudan gross: A modlflcatton 
of the Francls-Connell method of determining hydrocyanic «ctd.— Jour. Agric. Res. 18: 447- 
450. 1920. — Sudan grass [Andropogon lorghum Sitdanenein] is found to contain about one- 
third as much hydrocyanic acid as is found in grain sorghums. The quantity is greatest in 
the young plant and decreases rapidly as the plant matures. There is more acid in the plant 
in the morning than in the aftemoon.-'D. Reddick. 

41. MilVBLLX, R. Essals des cultoie dn bli an Tran-nlnh. [Experiments In cnlUfatlng 
wheat In Tran-nlnh.] Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon 1 : 304-369. 1919. 

42. MoLBooDE, W. Transplanting of paddy. Tropic. Agriculturist 52: 199-200. 1919. 
— Results of many experiments on the effect of transplanting rice are given which show an 
increase of 33) to 220 per cent in yield. Figures are also given to show that in all recorded 
testa the increased yield and the seed saved by transplanting more than equalled the extra 
cost incurred by the operation. — R. 0. Wiggans. 

43. Mooxwi, C. A. Planting rates and spacing for com under southern conditions. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 12: 1-22. 1920. — In general the small and short seasoned varieties 
require thicker planting than the large long-seasoned varieties. Elxperimental resuHe indi- 
cate a close relationship between the best rate of planting for grain production and a definite 
yield of grain per plant. To approximate the proper stand of com a simple equation may be 

need as follows: N — -— -' In this equation N stands for the number of stalks per acre, Y 

for the expectancy or approximate production in bushels per acre of the field in question under 
average seasonal conditions and F is the standard varietal factor or the average we^ht of 
grain per plant in pounds at the best rate of planting as determined experimentaUy for the 
variety in question. In the spacing experiments it was concluded that the best results in 
practice will probably be attained with a width of row which permits the satisfactory use of 
tOl^e implements but allows the determined number of stalks to be as widely spaced aa 
poaaible.— J". M. Seherts. 
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44. MoniTON, R. H. Endzn, the latest fence pUst. Soi. Amer. Supplem. 88: 364-385. 
Sfig. 1919,— Descriptive of a rapid-growing perennial plant, rich in protein, Bt»rch and sugar, 
which it m aaserted givcB promise of becoming one of the leading sourcm of wealth in certaia 
sections of the U. S., especially in some of the soutbem states. — Chag. U. Oti», 

4fi. MuNDT, H. G., AND J. A. T. Walters. Rotation expeilmsnts. 1913:1919. Rho- 
desia Agric. Jour. 16: 513-620. 1919. 

46. Naobl, . KartoSellacenuigBTersiiche. [Potato atoiage ei^erlmsnts.l lUus- 

trierte Landn. Zeitg. 39: 6. 1919. — Contrary to the results of Noffe, who found that potatoes 
lost the least starch when stored in a cool, dry, but well lighted place, the author's experiments 
resulted in the least loss of both starch and sugar in potatoes stored in a cool, dry, but dark 
place. Tables showing the percentages of loss under different conditions are given.— /ohn 
IF. RobfHa. 

47. Oldbbshaw, a. W. The value of lupins In the culUntlon of poor, light land. Jour. 
Ministry Agric. Oreat Britain 20: 962-991. Fig. IS. 1930 .~The value of the cultivation of 
lupins (Blue and yellow, LupiniM tufaus) as a means of improving and reclaiming poor light 
land is not sufficiently appreciated. Lupine grow with surprising luxuriance upon poor, 
blowing sand, which will grow practically nothing else but rye. The effect of a crop of lupins 
upon the succeeding crop is really astonishing. Information is given on the sowing, harvest- 
ii^ and utilisation of lupins and on the removal of the possible poisonous properties from 
lupins.— Af. B. McKay. 

48. Pabnxu., F. E. Bzperimeatal error In variety testa with rice. Agric. Jour. India 
14: 747-7St. 1919.— Experimental errors in field work under Indian conditions ore given and 
data presented. The probable error of long, narrow field plots (20 X 2S0 Iks.) ia much lees than 
square plots. — J. J. Skinner. 

49. Fbhez, p. F.jManueiiA. StjIrkz, Makdeii F. Gbau, and Antonio OabcIa Villa. 
Bqwiienclas en el cnlUvo del tabaco. [Eqwrlmento In the cnltlntlon of tobacco.l Revist. 
Agric. Com. y Trab. 2 : 4S4r488. 1919.— This is the report of a commission appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to report on the results of experiments with tobacco obtained by 
Francisco B. Crui. The esperimenta involve the comparison of tobacco grown without shade, 
shaded by palm leaves and shaded with cheese cloth. Tobacco produced imder shade was 
declared most desirable for the American market. The yield produced under cheese cloth 
was lai^est.— Ji*. M. Blodgett. 

50. PsscoTT, E. E. Bzcurslpn to Hobellns's aorser;, Emerald. Victorian Nat. 36: 
9, 124, 126. Jan. 8, 1920.— P^er read before the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria, Australia. 
The paper is apopular account of an excursion taken to the tree-nursery of Messrs. C. A. Nobel- 
ius and Sons at Emerald. Uncultivated plants which attracted especial attention were noted 
including Erica arborea; Aanunculusrepnu the Ei^tieh buttercup, which has become natural- 
ised; and CkiloffUiUii the Green Bird Orchid, a clump of which was found in the top of a tree 
fern. The feature cf the nursery, however, was the establishment of the flax industry, many 
acres of land being devoted to the culture of the New Zealand Flax, Phormiwn tenax. A 
flax milt has been inatalled. The flax plants are ready to cut at three years old, and subse- 
quently every three years for an indefinite period. The leaves are graded by throwing a 
bundle of them upright in a sunken cask. The different lengths are withdrawn and assembled 
in three grades. They are then scutched, the freed fiber washed, dried and bleached and the 
fiber is ready for baling and despatch to the rope mills. A ton of fiber is obtained from seven 
tons of leaves, whereas in New Zealand eight to ten tons of leaves are required to produce 
one ton of fiber. In New Zealand the flax grows best in swamps, while all of Mr. Nobelius' 
was hill grown. The local fiber ia (rf superior quality— and graded "special" at the rope 
mills. — F, Dttmert. 
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51. Pltum, F. J. Hitnte of khU u > muiura for cotton, Agrio. and Co-op. Giu. 
{lodift] 15*: 10-11. 1910. — Nitrate of soda is strongly recommended as a fertiliier for cotton. 
Methods for application and instruotions for etor^e are given.— Winfield Dudgeon. 

52. FoNBDoUEHBCH, J. Blementos quftnlcos neceaarlos a on terreno para caHa. [Fer- 
tilizer neceswuT tor sugar cane.) Rerist. Agric. Com. y Trob. 2: 489^93. 1019. 

53. PowzBS, W. L. The Improrement of wild meadov and tule land. Jour. Amer. 
Peat Soc. 13: 1S-2S. 1020. Oregon has about 500,000 acres of such land. There are two soil 
types — peat and silt loam. Its crop production con bs greatly increased by regulating the 
water supply by drainage and irrigation. — 0. B. Rigg. 

54. RiCBST, Fredkrice D. Formaldehyde treatment of seed com. Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Agron. 12 ; 39-43. 1920. — Seed corn was treated with solutions of 5, 15 and 25 co. of formalde- 
hyde per liter. The weakest solution did not materially aSect the vitality of the seed while 
the 15-oc. solution was injurious, as eridenoed by the germination and development in sand. 
The treatment with 5 ce. per liter was markedly injurious. Fungus development was best 
checked by soaking the seed in a solution (6 co. HCHO in 9.95 oo. of water) and "fuming" 
the seed for ^21 hours. This treatment did not interfere with the nonnal development 
of com seedlings in water culture.— F. if. Sekerlz. 

55. RiNDi.,M. Vegetable fiits and oils. I. South African Jour. Indust. 3 : 14-23. 1920. 

56. RoBsoH, W. Cotton e^erlmenta. Report on the Agricultural Department, Mont- 
aerrat, 1917-18: 3-12. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados, 1919.— Full account 
ia given of the breeding and selection work with this crop done by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment.—/. 5. Dath. 

67. Rdhmeb, Th. Die technlk der Sorteiqirafiuig. [The technlqtie of variety testing.! 
Itlustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 35-36. 1919.— As a result of experiments to determine the best 
experimental technique in variety testa, the author considers the following as important 
factors: (1) weather (2) kind of fruit (3) site of plats (4) shape of plata (5) number of replicate 
plate (6) number of plats for comparison (7) situation of the plats with regard to one another 
(8) treatment at harvest time. The field for the experiments should be carefully selected. 
There should be at least six replicates of each plat. Care should be taken to give each plat 
proper cultivation. The author also discusses the things to be considered in determining 
the quality of the yield. Among these are size of grain, susceptibility to fungous attack, and 
ability of the seeds to germinate. — John W. Robertt. 

58. RosEifFELD, A. H. Kavanglre: Porto Rico's Mosaic Disease-Resisting Cane. In- 
temat. Sugar Jour. 22 : 26-33. 1920.-^An account of the history and behaviour of Kavanglre 
in the Argentine is presented. — From investigations carried on for the purpose of combating 
the mosaic or mottling disease of sugar cane in Porto Rico, it was found that of 20 imported 
varieties there was one Japanese variety (Kavangire) which proved to be immune. This 
cane waa obtained from the National Agricultural School in Tucuman, which in turn obtained 
the variety from the Experiment Station in Campinas, Brazil. When tried out at the Tucu- 
man Sugar Experiment Station, it showed on first germination remarkable vigor, dark color, 
high agricultural production, fair juice if left for late cropping, and extreme resistance to 
fungous disease and attacks of boring insects. — It is a typically thin Japanese bamboo type 
of cane, identical with the Uba variety of Natal and bears no relation to the Cavangerie which 
is a large soft red cane with faint black stripes. Experiments were continued with the variety 
under the name of Kavangire and a consignment of this variety was sent to the Federal Ex- 
periment Station at May^^es, Porto Rico. — Being resistant to root disease, borer and stem 
rot, and to frost, it requires less replanting than other varieties which reduces cost of pro- 
duction. Experiments at Tucuman with Kavangire in comparison with native striped ^d 
purple canes (Cheribon) show that the yield of cane per hectare as second, third, and fourth 
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7e&r stubble of KaTtuigire ia in each cue much greater than that of the local cane. One 
erop of plant and four of gtubble givea an average j^ield of cane and gugar per heetare for 
Karangire of three times that of the local striped cane. — The objeotiona to thia type of oane 
can be controlled and if the Kavangire turns out to be the only variety in Porto Rico inunune 
to the mottling disease, it vill be adopted as the staple cane of the Island. — B. Koch, 

£9. RnBSELL, E. J. Report on the proposed electrolytic treatment of seeds CWoUttb 
Process) before sowing. Jour. Ministry Agrio. Great Britain 26:971-081. 19Q0. — Tests made 
chiefly with wheat, oats, and barley to determine the value of the electrolytic treatment irf 
seeds before sowing gave uncertain results, with occasionally an increase, sometimes no 
influence, and at other times a reduction in yield. At present the treatment should be looked 
upon as an adventure which may or may not prove profitable. — M. B, MeKay, 

60. ScHANnzR, R. Beobachtungen and Veraoche flber Eartoffeln nnd Kartoffttlknnk- 
helten Im Sommer 1917. [Observations and Investigations of poUtoes and potato dlseasss In 
1917.] Pahl.Landw. Zeit. 07:204-226. Ifig. 1918.— In general, uncut tubers are to be pre- 
ferred to cut tubers for seed. The practice of permitting the cut surfaces of seed potatoes to 
dry before planting seems to be inferior to direct planting; at least the yields are higher in 
the latter ease. Spacing the plants 30 to 40 cm. apart in the row with the rows 50 to 60 cm. 
wide gives the highest net yields. In light soils ths distance may be decreased while in heavy 
soils it may safely be increased. Varieties with red skin, notably variety Wohltman, pro- 
duced a number of tubers which were of a light color and contained red Stripes. No explana- 
tion for this phenomenon has been given. Theeztremedrynessof the summer of 1917 delayed, 
and, in the early varieties, prevented the occurrence of late blight. On examination of the 
tubers, however, it was found that many were covered with mycelium of Phytophlhura in/ss- 
tani. After all, is the fungus carried on the tubers and does it from them enter the stems and 
foliage? The stems and foliage seem to be least resistant to the fungus between the time of 
flowering and maturity. The best way to combat the fungus is to grow varieties which, at 
the time of the appearance of the fungus, are but little affected. — Erntt ArtKhxeaner. 

61. SHKFHBRn, F. R. Cotton e:q)erlmenta. Report on the Agricultural Department, 
St. Kitts-Nevis, 1917-18: 7-14. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 1019. — 
Details given relating to selection work with cotton in the Colony ; boiling and flowering curves 
are included.— J. 8. Doth. 

ea. Stokks, Fiuin. The food nine of v^etables. Jour. Roy. Hortic. 8oc. 44: 21-30. 
I9I0.— See Bot. Absts. S, Entry 1857. 

63. StSsmsb, . Kebnangslieimnungeit bri blanen Liqilneo. [A case of arrested 

gennlnatlon in bine loplnes.] Illustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 12. 1910.— The seeds of the 1918 
crop of blue lupines gave a germinatioti percentage of only 24. However, a high percentage 
of germination (89 to 02 per cent) was obtained after treatment with concentrated sulphurio 
aoid for 16 minutes, followed by a thorough washing with water and then drying, — John W. 
SoberU. 

64. StOrubb, . Die Anwendlng von acbwefelslnren Amnumlak und Ealkstlckslafl 

■la KopfdOgtmg zn Wlnterroggen. [The use ol ■mntoniom sa^bate and calcium nitrate as tlw 
principal fertilizers for winter rye.] Illustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 73-74, 83-84. 1010. 

65. Tatlob, H. W. Tobacco cnlture. Haivealing and caring. Rhodesia Agric. Jonr. 
16:^1-530. 6 fig. 1019. 

66. Tbdbhak, J. M. Ponrteentb Annual Report of the ITora Scotia Agrlcnltuial Coll^a 
and Item. Part 2— Report of J. H. Traeman, Professor of Agrlcnltnre and Farm Si^erln- 
tendent. Prov. of Nova Scotia Ann. Rept. Secretary Agrio. 1918: 26-60. 1019. 
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- 67. ViKDKBLL, ERNxeTO. Sittidlo Mbro l08 tbooos *«td«t en rotadon con laa domti 
plantu cnlUndu on Cnba. [Graen nuuitiros la th« rotation.] Reriat. Agric. Com. j Trab. 
2:fi63-S66. 1919. 

6S. ViBiLLARD, F. Notes BUT le foncUonnement de qvelqses serrlcei de rechercbet 
agilcoleB de Java. [Notei on the functions of certain services of afilcultnial research In Java,] 
Bull. Agrio. Inst. Sci. Saigon 1:353^358. 1919. 

69. Waldbon, L. R., and John O. Thtbell. Report of the Dlckliuon Sub-station for 
the years 1914 to 1918 InclnslTe. North Dakota Agrio. Exp. Bta. Bull. 131. 8i p. 19 fig. 
1919. — Authors not jointly responsible. Yields are given for wheat, oats, barley, ommei, 
flax, maiie, potatoes, and certain forage crops for the years indicated and for earlier years for 
certain crops. Also tablee are presented showing the effect of the previous crop treatment 
and cultural treatment upon the succeeding crop, especially upon the wheat crop. Weather 
data are preaented.— Z. R. WaUkim. 

70. Wbbtovkr, H. I., AND Saudkl Gabteb. A cheap and convenient ttiperlmental 
alio. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 12 : 66-72. 1920. — Experiments conducted at Redfield, 8. Dak- 
fcota, showed that nearly all of the oommon plants can be preserved as sil^e which is readily 
eaten by cattle. Motor oil barrels were used as experimental siloe, — P. M. Seherti. 

71. WiuoK, J., AKD F. J. Cbittknden. Some further e:qierimenta with potatoes. 
Joor. Roy. Hortie. Soc. 44:83-88. 1919.— J. Effect of apacing on yield. In 1917 nine difierent 
■pacings were used. In 1918 more spacings, namely sixteen, were used ranging from to 18 
inohea between plants in the row. For spacings used in 1918 tfaey reiterate their conclusions 
drawn in 1917 as follows: "(1) The greater the space given to the individual plant the greater 
the yield of that individual is likely to be. (2) The greater the numberof plants on a given 
area the greater the yield from that area will be." In spacing the other important faotors 
besides yield that must be given due consideration are "relative quantity of seed required," 
"convenience in cultivating among and earthing up the plants and the need of circulation 
of air ae a preventative of disease." — 11. Effect of different origin on yield of polatoe*. The 
author is of the opinion that locality alone is not a guarantee of seed potatoes of high pro- 
duoing value. Other factors besides immaturity of seed potatoes at time of planting may be 
important. Emphasis is laid upon the importance of uniform condition of temperature and 
moisture in the aoil during the growing and maturation periods.— /f. A. Janet, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

LincoijN W. Riddlx, Editor 

72. Anonthoub. Bthel Sarpuit. (1803-1918.) New PhytoL 18: 120-128. t fig. 1919. 
— ^This is an obituary account of Mies Saitsant, with a critical appreciation of her botanical 
work. A bibliography of her papers ia appended. — /. F. Lewie. 

73. Anonthoub. Introdtictlon of the sugar-cane Into the West Indies. Agric. News 
[Barbados] 18: 242. 1919.— Information given is baaed principally on what is known of the 
life and voyages of Christopher Columbus, and it appears that sugar-cane was not indigenous 
to the West Indies but that it was introduced by Columbus on his second voyage about 1493. 
—J. S. Daeh. 

74. Barbkb, C. a. Reminiscences of sugar cane work In India. International Si^ar 
Jour. 21 : 390-306. 1919.— An historical account of the difficulty of cane growing in India due 
to faulty methods of cultivation and an attack of CoUetotrichum falcatum b presented. Bar- 
bar worked out a system for cultivation and discovered resistant varieties which when intro- 
duced to the cultivators made cane growing successful- — B, Koch. 
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75. Bonnier, G. Kotlce but VlTlind-Horttl. Rev. Q6n. Bot. 31: 6-0. 1919.— A brief 
sketch of M. Viviand-Morel (IS4&-1915), a French taxODomist whoee researches dealt chiefly 
with the problem of elementary species. — L. W. Sharp. 

76. Chodat, R. Casimlr Do Candotle, 1836-1918. [At« ud portnlt.] Arch. Sci. 
Phys. Nat. Genive v: 1: 5-28. 1919.— Anne Casimir De Gandolle woa bom in Geneva, Feb, 
20, 1836, the son of Alph. De Condolle. He received a thorough training in physics, mathe- 
matics and chemistry in Paris under the direction of Berthelot. He then visited London 
where he remained for some time with the mycologist Berkeley. England became to him a 
second home; there he married the daughter of a fellow countryman and there his four chil- 
dren were bom. De C&ndolle's botanical contributions were varied, including collaboration 
with his distinguished father on the Frodromus; but his love for the physical sciences led 
him mainly into the newer physiological fields of his day, and it was in these fields that be 
did his best work. De Candolle's strong human sympathies and great versatility won many 
close friends, and his death is widely lamented. One son, M. Augustin, continues the botan- 
ical labors of the family De Candolle, a race of outstanding botanists.— J. H. FauU. 

77. Faslow, W. G., Roland Thaxtxr, and L. H. Bailbt. George Fnucls AtUnaon, 
Amer. Jour. Bot. «: 301-302. 1919.- A sketch of the life and work of Professor Atkinson.— 
E. W. SinnoU. 

78. FiTZPATBiCK, Habht M. George Francis Atkinson. Soienee 40; 371-372. 1919.— 
An appreciation of Professor Atkinson as a teacher, investigator and friend, together with 
a brief rdsumd of his life and work. — A. H. Chiven. 

79. FiTKPATBiCK, Harst M. Publications of George Francis Atklmon. Amer. Jour. 
Bot. 6: 303-308. 1919.- A compilation of 178 titles of Professor Atkinson's papers, arranged 
in chronological order. — E. Vf. Sinnott. 

80. Fribdel, J. Notice snr Ctuules-Louls Gatln. Rev. 'G6n. Bot. 31: 65-74. Per- 
(rotf. 1919.~An account of the work of Charles-Louis Gatin (1877-1916), a French botanist 
who fell at Douaumont. In Algiers and at the Sorbonne he carried out A number of im- 
portant researches on the anatomy and physiology of germination in palms and certain other 
monocotyledonoue families. A list of his 51 papers is given. — L. W. Sharp. 

81. Hamilton, A. G. List of papers and books on, or containing references to, the pol- 
Knatlon of AnstndUn plants. Australian Nat. 4: 81-86. 1919. 

82. Janvrin, C. E. The scientific wrlUngs of Thomas J. Bnrrlll. Trans. Illinois Hor- 
tic. Soc. 51: 195-201. 1918. — A complete biblit^raphy of the scientific publications of this 
pioneer botanist is given. The first paper was in 1860 and the last in 1917. Most of the 
papers dealt with some phase of plant patboIt^Qr. — H. W. Anderson. 

83. Krok, Th. O. B. En sUlsynt botanlsk skrlft lA rare botanical publication.] 
Bot. Notiser 1919: 165-166. 1919.— In the Royal Library at Stockhohn, there is found a little 
publication of 31 unnumbered pages in small Svo, entitled: "Gatalogus plantarum T&m in 
OKCuItis quam incultis locis prope Aboam superior! aestate masoi abservatarum. In gratiun 
Philo-Botanicorum concinnatus. Ab EUa Til-Lands. Mai} 1673, Aboae-Excusus & Petro 
Hansonio." This is the only copy now known in existence. It contains the enumeration 
of 496 plants, wild and cultivated. A second edition was published in Abo 1683, enumerating 
536 plants. Til-Lands was bom in 1640. His original name was Tillander, but after having 
been saved from a shipwreck, he changed it to Til-Landz, which means "on land." Linnaeus 
named Tillandsia of the Family Bromoliaceae after him. — P. A. Rydberg. 

84. Manoin, L. Paul Harlot (1854-1017). Notice nicrologlqae. [Obituary notice.) Bull. 
Soc. Path. Veg. France 5: 65-70. [With portrait.) 1918. [Issued April 191S.|— The subject 
of this notice was the son of a pharmacist and was trained in the same profession. His 
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firat botAnioal vork wu id connection with so expeditioa to Cape Horn. Upon his return 
to Paris, be became aoeociated with Van Tieohsu in the Natural History Museum. He was 
chiefly interested in the algae and fungi. Later be gave special attention to the rusts, and 
became one of the founders of the Plant Pathological Society of France. At the time of his 
death, he waa curator of the Cryptogamic Herbarium at the Jardin des Plantes. (See also 
next following Entry, 85.)— C. L. Shear. 

85. Manoin, L. Paul Hariot (1854-1917). Notice nCcrologlque. [Obitoor; notice.] 
Bull. Trimest. Soc. Mjcol. France 3S : 4-11. 1919.~See also next preceding Entry, 84. 

86. MiTRA, Sabat Chandba. On the nse of the ewallow-worts in the tltaal, sorcery, 
and leechcraft of the Hlndtis end the PTe-JsUmltlc Arabs. Jour. Bihar and Oriaaa Research 
Society [Patna] 4: 191-213, 361-356. 1918.— Treats of religious beliefs and ritualistic practices 
with reference to Caiotropii gigantea and C. pracera. — B. Laujer. 

87. [NoBssTBDT, C. T. O.] ISwedish rev. of: Gbktz, 0. Christopher Rostil Eer- 
b«iiDm Vlvnm 1 Lund.] Bot. Notiser 1918: 214. 1918.— A notice of a Pre-Linnean herbarium 
found in the University Library at Lund, Sweden. It has the title: "/rsrban'uTt nVum de 
anno 1610," and contains 372 plants. It became the property of the University in 1687.— 
P. A. By^yerg. 

88. OsTENFELD, C. H. Botanikersn Johan Lange. [John Ltagt, the botanist.] Bot. 
Tidsskr. 36: 176-181. 1918. — Address on the occasion of the commemoration of the birth of 
John Lange, author of the handbook of the Danish flora. This took place on March 20, 1918. 
~A. L. Bakkt. 

Si. Pamhsl, L. H. Recent literature on fungous diseases of plants. Rept. Iowa State 
Hortic. Soc. 53: 18&-226. 1918. — Contains abstracts of recent literature on fungoua diseases 
of plants under the following heads, diseases of apple, pear or quince; diseases of the potato; 
tomato diseases; root crops and vegetable diseases; diseases of forest trees; miBcellaneoue dis- 
eases of fruits; miscellaneous fungicides ; diseases of cereal and f or^e crops ; systematic papers, 
biographical and historical. Under the last topics are given a review of Whetsel's History of 
Phytopathology, and notices of R. H. Phasson, H. S. Cob, Geo. F. Atkinson, V. M. 
Spaldino, Btxon D, Halstbd and P. H. Mell.— L. H. Pummel. 

90. RoBEBTB, H. F. The founders of the art of breeding. I. Jour. Heredity 10: 99-106. 
i fig. 1919 .^An historical discussion of the investigations and writingsof the founders of the 
art of breeding. It is shown that sex was recognised in the date palm by the Babylonians 
and AsayriaoB but was forgotten. The Greek writers, Aristotle, Pliny and Theophrastus, 
commented upon the supposed nature of sex in plants, but it remained for Cauebeb, professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of TQbingen in 1694, to discover by actual experiment 
that pollination is indispensable to seed production. The article closes with a bibliography 
of the early publications. (See also next following Entry, 91.] — M. J. Doney. 

91. SoBBBTs, H. F. The fonnders of the art of breeding. 11. Jour. Heredity 10: 147- 
162. 1 Jig. 1919. — The second article describing the work of the early hybridists. Koelreuter 
published a series of articles from 1761 to 1766 in which he records the results of 136 experi- 
ments in crossing plants. To Koelbeuteb belongs the credit of having produced in 1760 the 
first plant hybrid — a cross between Nicotiana patiiculata and N. ruslica. He also experi- 
mented with other plants. The author points out, however, that Tbohas Faibchild, an Eng- 
lishman, crossed two kinds otpinkB41yearsprevioustotbeexperimentsof Koelbeuteb, and 
that RicHABD Bbadlet, who wrote of the experiments of Faikcbild, had, two years before 
this (1717), removed the anthers from twelve tulips in a remote corner of the garden and found 
thai they produced no seeds, while some four hundred others in another section of the garden 
produced seeds freely. Still others experimented with sex in plants before the work of Koel- 

In 1739 James Looan, governor of Peimsylvania, found that when isolated com plants 
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were detuseled, or the ears covered before poltmstion, no seeds developed. He showed the 
direct relation of the taasels to seed production by cutting the tassels off of a portion of the 
ear before pollination, in which case he found that that portion from which the tassels were 
cat bore no grains. Philip Miller repeated the experiments of Bbai>i.et in 1741. In 1700 
GLEDiTficH published a learned account of hie experiments in the palm. A pistillate palm 
some eighty years old had never fruited but when pollinated with "male" pollen bore fruit, 
the seeds of which germinated in 17S1. Thus between the time of CAiOBABiiia and Koelbeti- 
TEK a number of experimenters were investigating sex in plants, but tbeae experiments ^^ 
peared to have had but little influence upon the scientific thought of their day. Following 
these experimente Sfbenoel (1750-1816) flret showed the extent of insect pollination. In the 
early 19th century the work of Aitobbw Kkioht and Williak Hebbebt in Englajid and 
Gabtkeb in Germany is outstanding. The author shovra that there were many breaks in 
the trend of thought regarding sex in plants up to the time of the publication of MsNnBL'B 
papers in 1866. {See also next preceding Entry, 90.}— JIT. J. Doriey. 

92. RoMELL, L. Svan^litteratw, slrskllt fOr stndlnm av hjmenomyceter (liattiTBnipBr)( 
(Hycologlcal Uteratora, especially for the study of the hymenomTcetes (cap fnngl).] Svensk. 
Bot. Tidakr. [Stockholm] 13: 110-112. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 680. 

93. RoBBNVtNQE, L. KoLDBBDP. Jacob Severin IMdunaan Brsnth. Bot. Tidsakr. 36: 
213-2IS. 1918.— A bi<«nq>kical sketch of Branth, the well known student of the Uchena 
of Denmark. — A. L. Bakke. 

M. Sbbab, C. L., and Nbil E. Stxtbns. The rorcoloclail work of Homb AsUsy 
Curtis. Myeologia 11: 181-201. 1919.— The lite and work of Curtis as revealed mainly 
through his correspondence is presented in a thorough manner. He was not only a myoolo- 
giot but also a student of flowering plants and lichens. He eoUeeted lichens at the sugges- 
tion of Tdckebuak (1S45), and then turned his attention tothefungi (1846). In 1818 appeared 
hisfiret mycologica] paper, in which he acknowledges indebtednesB to Bbbkblbt for eeeistanee 
in its preparation. From 1816 to 1872 he corresponded with Bbbkbiat, exchanging notee and 
specimens of fungi and thus making possible the important myoological oontributiona which 
appeared under their joint authorship. Curtis's original herbarhmi now forms part of the 
Farlow Herbarium of Harvard Cniveraity. Among other institutions which are known to 
have collections of Curtis'e fungi are the Royal Botanical Garden, Kew, England; the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the New York State Museum, and the University of Nebrsaka. 
—H. R. Roaen. 

9S. Stxvekb, N. E. Two sonthera botanists and Uw Civil War. ScL Monthly 9: 1S7- 
166. 1019.— Rev. M. A. Ccbtib and H. W. Ravbitel were distinguished for their contribu- 
tions to botany, especially in the field of mycology. The letters of theae two botanists to 
each other and to others are quoted and commented upon. In those days as well as in the 
world war just ending, the botanist placed his knowledge at the disposal of his oountiy. — 
L. Pace. 

9S. Wbbtzbi., H. H. George Francis AtUoson. Bot. 'Oat. «7: 306-368. Pig. 1919.— 
A biographical sketch. 

BOTANICAL EDUCATION 

C. Stdart Gaokr, Editor 
Altbbd Gunobrbbn, Astittant Bdilor 

97. A[dambon], B. S. Tlie quadrat method. [Rev. of: Wsavzb, J. E. The quadrat 
method In teaching ecology. Plant World 21: 267-283. 7 fig, 191S.) Jour. EeoL 7: 216. 
1919. 

98. Akontmods. [Rev. of: Boweb, F. O. Botany of the living planL Maomillan and 
Co.: New York, 1919.1 New Phytol. 18: 269-261. 1919. 
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09. Anontuous. [Rev. of: Cosk, M. T. Ajiplled economic bottny. KI p., tit fig, 
J. B. Lippineott; PhilBdelpbift, 1919.) Amer. Bot. 25: 11&<117. Aug., 1919.— "One of the fini 
bocdcB to indicate sn appTOaching ohuige in the subject matter of plant Btudiea." — Remmtvr. 

100. AHOirnfocs. [Rer. of : Ellis, G. S. M. Applied botuiy. viii-\-t^p. 67 fig. t 
H. Hodder & Stoughton. "One of the new teaching series of practical tezt-booka."] 

Jour. Botany 58: 93-94. 1920. 

101. Bancroit, Wilder T. [Rev. of: BniasoN, Fxrdinan'd, and Fbbdericx E. Far- 
BtHOTOK. French edncatlonal Ideals of today. 21 X 14 cm., xii + SIS p. Yonkera-oa-Hudson: 
World Book Company, 1919. S2.26.] Jour. Phys. Chem. 24: 80. 1920.— "It is a good book 
and an inteieeting one" but the title is misleading for "it does not help the university teacher 
with hie problems and never was intended to." — H. B. Pidting. 

102. Boitlobr, O. S. (Rev. of: Martin, Jobn N. Botany for agrlciiltarBl sttidenti. 
m + S8S p.] Jour. Botany S8: 29-30. 1920. 

103. BccEiiAN, H. C. The teaching of elenentuy sollt. Jour. Amer. Soo. Agron. 12; 
65-67. 1920.— The paper diseussee the placing of soil acienoe on a sound theoretical pedagogi- 
oal basis.— f. M. Sehertz. 

104. Cldtb, Willard K. Plant namea and their meanings. Amer. Bot. 2St 123-129. 
ISlO.^The derivation of scientific and vernacular namea of the Ranuneulftceae diaeuBsed.— 
W. N. ChxU. 

105. Datis, Bradlbt M. Intiodnctory cotirses tn botany. School Sci. Math. 20: 62- 
JS6. Jan., 1920. — Outline No. 7. Structure and function, breeding, economic plants, plant 
communities. Activities and structure showing adaptation emphasised. Outline No. 8. 
Parts of aeed plants, the cell, functions, life histories, plant families, evolution. Emphaaia 
on philosophical aspects. Outline No. 9. History of botany, soil, root, tranapiration, photo- 
synthesis, respiration, growth, reproduction. Classification. Emphasis on functions. Out- 
line No. 10. Structure and function of tissues 3 weeks, reproduction 3 weeks, survey of planta: 
thallophytes 4 weeks, higher plants 3 weeka. [See also next following Entry, 106. 1— 
A. Ouadersen. 

106. Davis, Bradlet M. Introductory conrsea In botany IV. School Sci. Math. 20: 
362-360. April, 1920. — Outline No. II. Water relations of plants, nutrition, growth, seede. 
Dependent plants. Principal groups of independent plants, industries, plant geography. — 
No. 12. Seed plant, composite flowers, herbarium of autumn flowers, weeds, pollination, seeds, 
trees, fall gardens. Algae, bacteria, etc. —No. 13. Plant as a whole. Seeds, fruits, bacteria, 
yeast, algae. and main groups. Last forestry, gardening, orcharding.—No. 14. Nasturtium 
or Bouncing Bet and composite. Weeds, fruits, bulbs, bacteria, algae, etc., ending with 
leaves and flowers.^No. 15. Morphology of common plants, physiology, commercial products. 
Trees, soils, wild flowers, weeds. Decorative planting, plant breeding, seeds, ecology, the 
cell, algae, fungi, fleld trips. — No. 16. Algae, bacteria, fungi, gynmoepenns, plant physiol- 
ogy, water relations, soils, monocotyledons and dicotyledons, roots, fertilisation, budding, 
fertilicers, weeds, visits to farms. [See also next preceding Entry, 105.] — A. Ovmhraen, 

107. Gilds, J. K. Com club lessons. Georgia State Coll. Agrie. Bull. 193. tO p., 3 
fig. 1920. — Contains ten lessons for the Com Club boys, as follows: No, 1, History of com 
(2ea Mayt); No. 2, Pall preparation; No. 3, Preparation of the seed bed; No. 4, Seed com; 
No. 5, Planting; No. 6, Cultivation; No. 7, Selection of seed com; No. 8, Grow legumes in your 
com; No. 9, Selecting exhibits— score cord; No. 10, Diseases and inaect peats. — T. H. 
UeHatton. 
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loe. Pbajn, David, and OTHsKa. Report of tho Committee en the RojmI Botulc Society. 
Royal Bot. Soc. London Quarterly Summary and Meteorologioal Readings 2: 4-8. Oct., 1919. 
— The committee was appointed by Lord Ernie to inquire and report what stepi ahould be. 
taken to render the work of the Royal Botanical Society of London aa useful as possible frcm 
the scientific and educational point of view. The committee recommends the establishment 
of i. A school of economic botany; 2. A research institute with special reference to plant 
physiology; 3. A center for teaching horttcvdture; 4. Couraes in school gardening especially 
for teachers. The report continues with suggestions for buildings and equipment to cost 
about £5,000 and the organization of a staff involving an auiual budget of £3,O0O-£3,60O 
(•° pre-war, say £2,000--i3,260). It ia also suggested that the new institute should cooperate 
with local colleges and botany schools by supplying material for teaching and research. [See 
also abst. from Loodon Times, in Science SI : 68. IKO.] — C. S, Oager. 

109. Randall, J. L. Gardening as a part of city education. Nat. Study Rev. 16: 95-97. 
1920. --There is an imperative demand for a new education. The school directed home garden 
is the most economic form of gardening for small cities and the suburbs of larger cities. In 
congested parts of large cities school or vacant lot gardens must be substituted. Teachers 
may receive information from United States School Garden Army, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C.—A. Qundtnen. 

110. Srav, Ellen Eddy. Efficiency aids to garden work. Nat. Study Rev. 16: 8O-0t. 
1920.— Suggestions to garden teachers in children's work on ways of preparing children for 
their outdoor work, and on methods of planning and planting a garden, where children have 
individual plots. The use of the older boys and girls as junior assistant teachers is recom* 
mended. Hints for r^istration of children and keeping of garden crop records. — A. Gander- 



111. SuiTB, Artbitr. a lesion on soil foimatlon tod its bacteria, Gard. Chron. Amer. 
24:409^10. 1920. 

112. Smith, R. S. Introductory courses In soils. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. IZ: 53-80. 
IffiO. — The paper states in broad terms a tentative outline of the general purpose to be at- 
tained by an introductory soils course. — F. M. Seherli. 

113. Stevbnb, F. I. Practical botany. (Rev. of: (1) Cook, M. T. Applied ecooomic 
botany. 2SI p., H2fig. J. B. Lippineott : Philadelphia, 1919 (see Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 491); 
(2) Martin, J. N. Botany for agricultural students. 686 p., 488 fig. John Wiley and Sons: 
New York, I9I9 (see Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2165).] Bot. Gas. 68; 307-308. 1919.— Cook's work 
is "written in attractive style, and the material is well-selected, and is a commendable effort 
to differentiate secondary-school botany from university botany. The numerous half-tones 
are of unusually good quality." In Martin's work "the presentation is botanical rather than 
agricultural. Thelinedrawingsarenot as welldoneor as accurate as they should be, and the 
illustrations in general are in contrast with the excellent preaswork and the easy and pleasing 
style of presentation." — H. C. Cowlea. 

114. Tbalease, Sau F. Laboratory exercises In agrlcultuial botany. College Cooper- 
ative Co., Inc. : College of Agriculture, Los Bafios, P. I. April, 1919.— Contains 109 pn^es 
covering directions for laboratory study for agricultural students as follows: Part I. Physio- 
logical Plant Anatomy, including general characteristics of the plant, seed, plant cell, root, 
stem, leaf, Sower, fruit; Part II. Systematic Botany, including I. Primitive oiganisms 
(^Bacteria, Cyanophyceae, FlageUata, Myxomyeetes, Dialomeae), II. Plants (Algae, Fungi, 
Bryophj/la, Spermatopkyla). The guide has been prepared for use with Copeland's "Tht 
first year of Botany," a multigraphed text in use at the College of Agriculture, Los Bafios.— 
C. S. Gager. 
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115. Waluir, a. E. Zenio. Bchool Set. Math. 19: IfiO-167. Feb., 1919.— Hutorioal 
ud popular account of xenia, from both a genetic and cTtological Btaadpoint. Several il> 
liutrations of xenia given, and simple demonfltration experiments with maize characters, of 
instructional value, suggested. [See also Bot. Abate. S. Entry 496.] — Orland E. WhiU. 

CYTOLOGY 



116. BoBiuorr, W. De Inwendlge bonw der schonelementen Ten Hevea bnsUlonsis. 
[The atmcttire of cell elementa In the bark of Hevea bnalllensls.] Arch. Rijbbercult. Neder- 
Undecb-Indie 3: 222-231. 191ft.— See Bot. Abate, fi. Entry 546. 

117. Cabtxb, Nelue. The cytoU«]>af the CUdophoraceae. Ann. Botany 33: 467-478. 
I pi., tfig. 1919. — The chloroplaat in Cladopkora, Chaetomorpka and Wiitoeloniwn conBiatB 
of a parietal PI"! lining the cell wall and often more or lees reticulated. Pyrenoida are very 
nnmeroua and scattered in both the peripheral and internal parte of the chloroplaat. The 
nuclei are confined almoet invariably to the chloroplaat, not being found as a general rule in 
the colorleea cytoplaem. During mitoeis the nucleue of WawcUmium and Cladophora is char- 
acteriied by the formation of a long thin spireme, which gives rise to very numerous chromo- 
somes. After the migration of the chromosomes to the opposite poles of the spindle the daugh- 
ter nuclei are separated by constriction of the spindle in the region of the equator.— (?. S. 

118. Cabtxr, NsLiiia. On the cytology of two apeclee of Cbaractopele. New Phytol. 
IS: 177-186. 9 fig. 1919.— CAoroctopn* taeetUa n. sp. and Ch. Naegelii (A. Br.) Lemm. are 
treated. The cytological features of the vegetative cells were found to difier in important 
reapecte in the two speciee. Zoogonidangia were not found. The cytology of Charaeivvt 
angiittwn is also described, in which the regular euoceseive cleavage of the protoplast con- 
traste strongly with the progressive cleavage found in Ch. Siebotdii by Smith. — 7. F. Lewit. 

119. CnAUBEHS, RoBXBT. Chsngos In protoplasmic conalstency and their relation to coll 
division. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2 : 49-68. 1919. — The author has continued his microdissection 
studies with dividing eggs of Arbada and Aileriai. Periodic changes in the coneietency of 
the egg cytoplasm after fertilisation and during cleavage are described. It is shown that 
the development of the amphiaater is associated with the formation of two semisolid masaee 
within the more fluid egg substance. After the cleav^e furrow has completed the separa- 
ti<m of the two blastomeres, the semisolid masses revert to a more fluid state. By various 
treatments the formation of a cleavage furrow may be prevented following which the egg 
rwerts to a single, spherical, semifluid mass with two nuclei. An egg mutilated in its semi- 
solid state may revert to a more fluid state in which case the furrow becomes obliterated, the 
Buelei tend to more to positions which may assure symmetry in aster formation and a new 
elBavage furrow is developed, or the cleavage furrow may persist until cleavage is completed, 
gutting off non-nucleated segroente. — 0. F. Curtis. 

120. Gooltub, M. C. A new conception of sez. jRev. of: JoifKS, W. N. On the nature 
of fortUlzaUon and ses. New Phytol. 17: 1B7-188. 1918. (See Bot. Absta. 3, Entry 637.)] 
Bot. Gas. 68: 6S-«9. 1919. 

121. Gatenbt, J. Bbontx. Identlflcatlon of Intracellular stractures. Jour. Roy. Mi- 
eroM. Sac. London 2; 93-119. Ufie- 19]Q,—The author tries to show certain results in prac- 
tical histo-chemiatry from the cytologist'e point of view. Every animal cell is composed of 
the following fairly sharply marked bodies; nucleus, cytoplasm and centrosome. The cyto- 
plasm ie composed of (1) protoplasmic or living inolueions eueh as mitrochondria, Golgi ^pal'- 
atus snd possibly other less numerous enigmatic protoplasmic granules; (2) deutoplasmic 
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ukclnaions (dead) aont&iniiig yolk, fat or oil, glycogen or staroh, and pigment when not united 
with mitochondria; (3) ground protoplasm or cytoplasm (living). This classification is pai- 
ticulsrly true of embryonic or indifferent cells tuid other cells containing many eeeondaTy 
formations derived from various sources in the difierentiation of the cell. He also gives the 
nomenclature of cell division, saying that every cell undergoes the process of karyokinesis 
nhicb involves the division of the chromatin; dictyokineais which involves the division of 
the Golgi apparatus; chondrokinesis, the division of the mitochondria. All three processes 
are preceded by the division of the centrosome, which is possibly stimulated to divide by the 
nucleus and is therefore called "centrokinesis." Hedescribesat length the various incluaiona 
of the cells emphasising their morphological distinctions, their chemical constitution, and 
also tabulates the chemical and staining tests for these cytoplssmic and deutoplssmic inclu- 
sions. Formal metallic methods for detecting cell isclusions have a future before them. 
The chromeoemium tetroxide fixatives at present give the best results, but great improvement 
in the manufacture of microicopic lenses is necessary. — Julia Moesel Haber. 

122. Lrvine, Michasl. Life history and sexuality of Bostdlomycetes. [Rev. of: Bem- 
SAUDE, Mathilde. Rocberches sur le cycle fivolutlf et la senulitj chei les Basidiomyc£tw. 
isep., 13 pi, so fig. Nemours, 1918. {See Bot. Abate. 3, Entry 347.)] Bot. Gai. 68: 67-68. 
1919. 

123. MiRANSE, Mabcel. Sur la formation cytologlqne de I'amldon et d« I'hoUe daiw 
I'ooEone des Chara. [Foimatlon of starch and oil In the tgg of Cbara.] Compt. rend. Acad. 
Sci. Paris IfiS: 528-S29. 1919.— The cytoplasm of the young egg of CAaro b crowded with 
mitochondria. Numerous clear vesicles appear, which enlarge greatly, forcing the mito- 
chondria into dark staining lines around the clear areas. Starch grains appear in the vesicles 
and the result in the mature egg is a ''mitochondrial pseudo-parenchyma" in which thtf starch 
groins are embedded. The mitochondria are the primordia of amyloplaste. — Oil appears 
in the young egg as minute droplets, which increase in sise as the egg matures. In the older 
stages the drops occur in the meshes of the "mitochondrial pseudo-parenchyma." They ore 
not the products of special mitochondria, and may be secreted by the amylogenes themselves. 
—F. B. Wann. 

124. MoLiscH, Hans. Das Plasnumnsaik In den Raphldeniellen der Orchldeen Hw- 
marla nnd Aooectochtlus. [Plasma mosaic In raphld cells of the orchids Haemarla tad Anoecto- 
chUns.] Sitsungsber. K. Akad.Wifls.Wien (Math.-Nat. El.) 126:231-242. PI. I. 1917. 

125. PoTTEiULi., ViiTioB AaiisBT. Kotes on the morphology and life hlstorr of tXromjcM 
Aloes Cto. South African Jour. Sci. 15: 656-6ffi!. Pl.tt-eS.fig. 1-^. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 
4, Entry 1153. 

' 126. Small, Jambb. The crl^ and development of the Ccmtposltae. Mlscellaiuetu 
topics. New Phytol. 18: 129-176. Fig. 64-78. I919.~-See Bot. Abata. 5, Entry 720. 

127. StSlfelt, M. G. Ober die Schwanknngen In der Zelltellnngsfrequens bri den Wnr- 
nln von IHsnm satlvvm. [Varlatloiis In the frequency of cell division In the roots of PIsvm 
aatlvum.) Svensk. Bot. Tidskr. [Stockholm! 13-61-70. 1919.— See Bot. Abats. 6, Entry MS. 

FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 

. Raphael Zon, Editor 

J. V. HoFUANN', i4in((ati( Editor 

123. AoAN, Joseph E. BrailUan fibers. Bull. Pan-American Union SO: 391-104. i jA. 
1020. — Seven fibers of importance are discussed briefly. These are "Piassava," from the 
bark of the palms AltaUa funifera Mart, and Laopoldina piaseaba Wall. This fiber is now 
used in the United States for the manufacture of snow sweepers for street cars. "Piteira" 
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is obtained from the leaveB of Foweroya giganlea Vent. "Aramine" or "Guaximft Roxft," 
from the trunk of Vrena lahtUa L., is used in making b^a. Hihisciit canobirtui L. furnishes 
uiother fiber of value for manufacturing b^s. Sida rhombiJoUa L. and S. eordifolia L. fur- 
nieh good fiber, but the wild plants are small with crooked branches. "Gravata" (.Anaiuu 
aagenaria Schult.) and "Gravata de Gaucho" {Bromelia karatae L.) are also common. The 
poBsibilitiea of growing and of using these fiber plants are discussed. — 0. R. Bisby. 

129. Andrbvs. Euza F. Oddities In tree stems. Amer. Forest. 2S: 1476-1478. 7 fig. 
1919. 

130. ANONTMOua. "Black bean" or "Horeton Ba; chestnut." Australian Forest. Jour. 
2: 14, 19. 1919. — A brief account of the silvical characteristics of Castanoipermiim auslTole 
A. Cuna. — C. F. Kantian. 

131. Anontuous. Blackboj and Its commercial uses. Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 178. 
1910. — A brief note on Xanikorrhoe preiesii of Western Australia. This species yields a res- 
inous powder which, when heated, forms lumps known locally as "blackboy gum," from which 
glucose, treacle, scents, alcohol, picric acid and certain tar products, and from these latter 
again two dyes have been obtained. — C. F. Korslian. 

132. ANONTHons. A complete wood preaerrtng plant mounted on cars. Sci. Amer. Sup- 
plem. 8S: 332-333. 4 fig- 1919- IFiom tha Railway Age.] 

133. Akontmoos. Oatherlng cMcle gum for American gum cheweiv. Sci. Amer. Sup- 
plem. SB: 172. S fig. 1919.— Describes the process of obtaining chicle gum from the nase- 
berry iAekraa lapota), a tree of Central and tropical South America.— Chos. H. Otii. 

134. AifONTMors. Grass tree fibre. Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 175. 1919.— A brief 
note on the kingia grass tree which at present is used maioly in manufacturing coaree brooms 
and brushes, bat which is believed to possess qualities making it suitable for insulating mater- 
ial for freeiing works. — C. P. Korstian. 



136. Anomtmous. Klin drying oak for veUclst. Sci. Amer. 120; 343. 1919. 

137. Akontmous. Laboratory tests In built-i^ wood. Soi. Amer. 121: 606. 1919. 

138. Anpmtuous. "Napoleim willow" dying. Amer. Forest. 24: 1414. t fig. 1919. 

139. Asottntox^s. New uses for balsa wood. Soi. Amer. 121: 559. 1919. 

140. ANotrruons. Preparing cork for sh^ment. Sci. Amer. Supplem. S8:-20&-201. 
fig, 1919. 



lis. AifOKniors. Valuable waadoo. Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 213. 1919.— A brief 
note im oharacteristics of Enealyptua redunca. — C. P. Koritian. ' 

143. Anonthoob. WesteraAustrsllantaart Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 174r~17S. 1919. 
— ^A note on the characteristics of Bucalyptia gomphoeopkala. C. F. KoraHan. 



144. Ahohtmoos. What are naTal stores? Soi. Amer. 121: 328. 
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145. Ahonthous. Hobtrockntuig dnrch kilte I,iift. [Tbe irjtBf of wood lij mnas gf 
cold air.] NaturwiMeiuch&ft«ii 7: 353. 1919.— A review of an article appearinB in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Forertiy. — OrUm L. Clark. 

146. Amokthous. Un bon esemple k itiivre. [A good ennvle to follow.] Bull, Trimcat. 
Soc. Forest. Franohe-Corot£ et Belfort 13 : 65-fi6. 1910.— The city council of £pin&l on May 3, 
1919, adopted a resolution urging that the finee for forest trespus provided by Article IflZ 
of the Code f orestier be inereBsed and that the penalty of impriecMunent be restored, at least 
to the extent of making it optional in the case of habitual offenders. The example set by fiipi- 

' nal should be widely followed and every effort made to secure legislation which will more ade- 
quately protect the forests, particularly in the vicinity of cities.— iS. T. Dana. 

147. AHONiifoirs. Ce que valent les chtoes mr ^ed. [Oak stmnpage talnea.] BuQ. 
Trimest. Soc. Forest. Frsoche-Comt^ et Belfort U; S3-6S. 1919.— Stumpage prices of oak 
timber in eastern France have approximately doubled since 1916, while the prices of many 
other commodities are three or even four times what th^ were before the war. Taking into 
account the decreased purchasing power of mon^, oak stumpage, in spite of the apparent 
increase in price, is worth relatively less than it was a few years ago. Owners of timber of 
good quality would therefore do well to hold it for the further increase in price which is sure 
to take place.— iS. r. Dana. 

148. ANomrvous. La fortt de ^gnenan (£tnde d'tm foresUer francalse, |A gtndj of 
the forest of Hagnenao.] Bull. Trimest. Soc. Forest. Franche-ComtS et Belfort U: 117-145. 
1919. — The historic forest of H^uenau, owned jointly by the State and the city of Haguenau, 
comprises en almost unbroken expanse of 13,699 hectares in northern Alsace between the 
Khine and the Voages. It is situated on a practically level plain with a heavy, iropenneahle 
clay subsoil, generally overlain with a mixture of aand and clay in varying proportions. The 
area as a whole is cold, poorly drained, and in spots marshy. The c<nitinuity of the forest, 
which has decreased comparatively little in sise since the middle ages, is doubtless due to the 
fact that the soil is in gener&l unsuitable for cultivaticm. Injuries from frost, snow-break, 
and windfall are not uncommon and are at times severe. There is also more or less damage 
from animab (chiefly deer), insects (chiefly May beetles), various fungi, and, rarely, fire. 
Scotch pine forms GO per cent of the stand, oak 30 per cent, hornbeam 8 per cent, and beeoh 
6 per cent. Scotch pine grows rapidly up to 70 or 80 years of ^e, and ordinarily reaches ma- 
turity at about 120 years, with a height of from 28 to 30 metres and a diameter of 60 centi- 
meters. It accommodates itself to all except the most marshy sites; is ordinarily rather poorly 
formed, but produces wood of excellent quality ; and forms rather open stands which at matur- 
ity seldom have more than 200 trees per hectare. Seed years occur annually after 60 years 
of age with particuarly heavy crops every 3 or 4 years. Oak, which formerly occupied a much 
more important place in the forest, thrives beat in the alluvial soils along stream bottoms 
and produces a finegrained wood which is much sought after, particularly for ship-building. 
Although it often attains a much greater age, it ordinarily matures at from 160 to 180 years 
with a height of from 2S to 30 meters and a diameter of 70 centimeters to 1 meter. Seed crops, 
which are much less frequent than formerly, occur at intervals of ^proximately 7 years, with 
full crops not oftener than once in 60 years. Hornbeam is of little value except as a filler 
and is often more or lees of a weed tree. Beech was formerly much more abundant than at 
present, but has been increasing in importance again since 1870 because of its frequent use 
by the Germane for underplanting with pine and oak. Herbaceous vegetation is generally 
^undant, some times to the extent of interfering with reproduction, and local residents de- 
rive a considerable revenue from the abundsjit crops of whortleberry. The forest is mor« 
or less burdened with rights of use, most of which date back to time immemorial, and consid- 
erable dami^e has been done to the soil by the constant removal of the hardwood leaf litter. 
TransportatitHi facilities and markets are good. — Prior to the seventeenth century, the forest 
of Haguenau appears to have been regarded as chiefly valuable for pasturage. The first real 
attempts at forest regulation were made in 1B9S, and it was not until 184£ that a complete 
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ukd ayBtematic plan of forest management nu put into effect. This plan waa followed until 
after the Fraaco-PruBsian war, when, in 1874, it was revieed by the Geim&n foreaters. The 
l»ttec completely reorganiied the division of the foreat into blocks, compartments, and aub- 
comparttnentH; determined on the management of the entire area oa high forest (nearly 7 
per cent had been handled by the French aa coppice under standards) ; fixed the rotation for 
Scotch pine at 70 to 120 years, and for oak at 180 yean; and arranged the cutting eeriea so 
as to progress against the direction of the prevailing winda. Natural reproduction by the 
shelterwood system, which was almost unifoimly used by the French, was at first employed 
b3r the Germans as well, but was gradually abandoned in favor of artificial reproduction. Dur- 
ing the last years of Qerman management Scotch pine was reproduced almost entirely by di- 
rect seeding in strips, supplemented when necessary by planting; while oak waa reproduced 
chiefly by the planting of 3-year-old transplants, and occasionally by direct seeding in stripe. 
Thinnings were practised erery 7 to 10 years, frequent and moderate thinnings being preferred 
to less frequent and heavier ones. In the judgment of the French foresters the Germans 
tended to favor too dense a stocking, both at the eatabliahpient of the atands and later, 
nnderpteating of beech, chiefly to improve soil conditions, was common, wild seedlings gen- 
eralljr being used for the purpose. A few of the beat trees (from 16 to 2& per hectare) were 
Dearly always reserved at the final cutting for the production of large-siied material. The 
practice of selling stumpage, which had been followed by the French, was superseded under 
Qerman management by losing by the forest administration. The net revenue from the 
forest increased from 44 franca per hectare in the period from 1889 to 1000 to S7 francs in 
1912-1014 and to 120 francs in 1016-1918. The recent war led to the turpentining by the Ger- 
mans of the Scotch pine. The total cut remained about the same but the proportion of pine 
increased while that of oak decreased. Thinnings were n^lected, stock accumulated in the - 
aurseries, and the regeneration of cut-over areas did not keep pace with the cuttings. On 
the whole, however, the war did not seriously interfere with the management of the fores* 
which is still in good c<mditioB.— iS. T. Dana. 

149. Anontuoub. ffistortqus d'une conpe. lElstory of a cutting area.] Bull. Trimest. 
Soo. Forest. Pranche-Comtd et Belfort 13:51-53. 1919.— Inl844Bteps were taken to convert a 
cutting area of 7.23 hectares, chiefly oak with a little beech, in the communal forest of Corra- 
villers on the borders of the Vosges, into coppice under standards. Since 1844 there have 
been three cuttings of standards at regular intervals of 25 years. The records show that the 
yields in fuel and bark secured from these successive cuttings have remained approximately 
constant: The transformation of the stand from pure coppice into coppice under standards 
has therefore been accomplished without loss in current yield, and the timber contained is 
the boles of the standards represents clear gain. As a result of the transformation the money 
value of the yield has increased from 460 to 680 francs per hectare. Still better results would 
have been obtained in a more moderate climate and a more fertile soil than that of the Vosges. 
— S. T. Dana. 

160. Anontuoob. Notre domaine forestler et la guerre. (Ertndt dn Btilletlm d'lnfor- 
matlonB dn G. Q. O.) lOorforestdomalnandtliewar.l Bull. Trimest. Soo. Forest. Franche- 
Comte et Belfort 13: 43-W. 1010.— The forest area of 600,000 hectares included in that part 
of France lying in the war lOne suffered severely both as a result of battle and of its extensive 
explottatioa by the French themaelvea and more particuarly by the Germaas. The latter 
not only used wood lavishly in the lone of operations but shipped eonaiderable quantities 
baok to Germany in order to save their own resouroea and to cripple France, which in 1913 
imported 177,000,000 francs' worth of wood, for the poet-war competition. Direct damages 
to the forests m the war lone are estimated roughly to amount to 1,400,000,000 francs, and 
indirect damages to 260,000,000 francs ; while the forests in other parts of France also suffered 
serious damage because of the tremendous consumption necessitated by the war and by lack of 
tonnage. While the forests are recoverii^, France should meet its needs for wood, which 
are still great, by utilising part of the enormous reserves offered by its colonies. The 
German poaseesions in the Kamerun, one of the most richly forested countries in Africa, will 
offer partial compensation for the devastation of the French forests caused by the war.— 
S. T. Dana. 
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151. Anontuotjs. Wattle and wattle growliig. Austniliaii Forest. Jour. 3: 45-46. 1930. 
— A note on the growing of variouB specieB of acacia and the produota of the deatruetire dia- 
ttllstion of black wattle wood.— C. F. Korttian. 

152. Ariab, Bbknabdo. Vn stutltato del corcbo. [A substltata for cerk.| Rerist. 
Agrio. Com. y Trab. 2 : 4^-497. S fig. 1919.— In this article attention ia called to the tree 
Oehroma lagopvs Sw. aa a native tree valuable for planting because of the lightnen of ita 
wood, ita rapid growth, medicinal properties and the wool or fiber in its fruits. — F. M. BladgtU. 

153. Badodx, H. Die Waldreserrationen In der Scbwelx. [Forest reserres Is Swltxer- 
land.] Schweis. Zeitsch. Forstwesen 71 : 2-4. 1920. — The policy for acquiring national for- 
ests was approved in 1906, and in 1910 three forest reserves were approved involving a total 
area of about 60 hectares. These areas were in effect leased by the government for periods 
of 26 and 60 years. The policy of the coatinuation of the forests was left to be determined 
when the period of lease expires. Some areas were paid up for the entire term, and others are 
paid by aimual installments. — J. V. Hofmann, 

164. Bailet,W.A. Artlflclal regeneration In aal foreats. Indian Forester 45: 619-^1. 
1919. — Coppice overtops planted stock after cuttings in sal forests. To prevent this planting 
is now made about five years in advance of the opening of the stand giving the planted stook 
an opportunity to develop and become dominant at the start. — E. N. Afunns. 

156. Barbet, a. Les for^ts snisse pendant la gnerre. [The Siriss forests during the 
war.) Bull. Trimest. Soc. Forest. Franche-Comt6 et Belfort 13: 46-61. 1919.— Administra- 
tion of the 982,000 hectares of forest lands in Switzerland, one-fourth of the total area of the 
country, is decentralised. Cantonal forests comprise 4 per cent of the forest area, communal 
forests 67 per cent, and private forests 29 per cent. There are no national forests, and the 
national forest service employs only 17 professional foresters. It contributes, however, to 
the salaries of the cantonal forest ofHcers; supervises the use mode of subsidies granted to the 
cantons; administers the federal forest law; provides technical instruction at the forest school 
at Zurich ; and directs the forest experiment station. — At the outbreak of the war construction 
was automatically arrested and cutting materially decreased. After ten or twelve months, 
however, the foreign demand for timber and the native demand for wood fuel (due to the 
scarcity of coal), resulted in a steadily increasing cut. In 1916 wood exports, which before the 
war had been from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 francs a year less than wood imports, exceeded the 
latter by 68,000,000 francs. The increased cut was accompanied by increased prices, fuel 
doubling and timber trebling in value in three years or less. Little or no overcutting took 
place in the public forests, but was more or leas marked in the private forests, where advant- 
age was token of the extraordinary demand to improve the stands by the removal of many 
old reserves which before the war eould not be marketed profitably. Strict supervision was 
exercised over all cuttings, a federal decree in 1917 requiring a permit for all cuttings of 20 
cubic meters or more and fixing a fine of from 10 to 40 francs per cubic meter for all cutting 
made without a permit. Moreover, measures were taken to maintain and if possible to in- 
oreaae the future productivity of the forest. For instance, in the Canton of Vaud, the number 
of inspectors was increased so that the average ares under the supervision of each was reduced 
from 7,300 to 4,000 hectares. This example should be followed by other cantons as a means 
of increasing production and of rendering Switierland independent of foreign supplies. An 
increase of only 1.1 cubic meters per hectare in the annual growth of the 600,000 hectares of 
communal forests would be sufficient to wipe out the present deficit of 700,000 cubic meters, 
but this can hardly be expected as long as the average area under the supervision of a technical 
forester remains as high as 8,670 hectares.— S. T. Dana. 

166. Bebson, C. F. C. Food plants of IndUn forest Insects. Part IV. Indian Forester 
4S: 488-496. 1919,— A continuation of previous work. Forty-four species of three families 
are listed with the plants attacked by each. — E. N. JIfunn*. 
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157. Bbkrt, Jaueb B. Wood funine Immlneat. Georgia State Coll. Agrio. Bull. IS7. 
i P-i 4 fig- 1920. — This bulletin notes that the acme of wood production waa reached in Geor- 
gift in 1900, with the cutting of a billion board feet. Since then there has been a gradual fall- 
ing off in production. — T. H. McHatlon. 

168. BioLLBT, E. Betrachttingen fiber die Wlrtschafts-Blnrlchtong der Wsldnngen In 
der Schwelz. (Bemerkungen zn den Stndlen dss Herm. Dr. Ph. Flur;.) [Observations con- 
cerning In^rDTement of forest management In Switzerland. Remarks on Dr. Ph. Flnry's 
■tndles translated from the Journal of Forestry of Ferret, Couvftt.] Scbweis. Zeitsohr. Forat- 
wesen 71: 37-49. 1920. — Forestry is divided into two groups, one based on practical experi- 
ence and the other on biological principles. Emphasis is placed on the fundamental biologi- 
cal studies to be used as a basis for all forest practice. The practical concerns itself too much 
with the present production, and one pari, of a forest may be left unproductive due to over 
maturit;^ while another is exploited during its growing period. Among the first esaeatiala 
for improvement are definite forest boundaries, compartments ; definite volume and growth 
iablea and euttii^ cycles based on accurate local growth figures. The relation of density of 
stand and increment must be correlated with cutting periods in order to secure continuous 
production. The principal points recommended for the improvement of the forest are: 
every acre roust reach its moiimuro production; production as influenced by stand, site, spe- 
cies, etc., must be detenuined locally; species to be used and care required; improvement for 
regulation only should be reduced to a minimum. All changes in forest management should 
be based on thorough scientific research. — J. V. Hofmann. 

159. BoNTBAQHH, W. £. What shade and ornamental treea shall we plant? Monthly 
Bull. Ohio Agrie. Esp. Sta. S: 3&41. B pi. 1920.— See Hot. Absts. 5, Entry 179S. 

WO. BotrvsT, ScHAJirFBR, and jothers. Congrfis de 1919. (CoitgiesB of 1919.] Bull. 
THmest. 8oc. Forest. Franohe-Comtfi et Belfort 13: 72-109. 1919.— The first meeting of the 
Society since the outbreak of the war was held at Strassburg, At^^ust 3 to 6, 1919. In connec- 
tion with the rejoicing over the recovery of the "lost provinces," attention was called to the 
flattering comments regarding French methods of forest management in AlsacC'Lorraine which 
were made by German foresters after the war of 1870. Field trips were made to the forests 
of H^uenau, Hoh-Koenigsburg, Sainte-Odile, Hohwold, Haslaoh and Nideck, brief deacrip- 
ti<ns of the character and management of which are given. — S. T. Dana. 

161. Brown, W. H., and A. F. Fiscbeb. Phlllp|dns forest products aa sonrces of paper 
pnlp. Forest. Bur. Philippine Islands Bull. 16: i3 p. Pl.l. 1918. (1919).— Ageneralconsidera- 
tion of the bamboos, coarse grasses such as Imperata exaltata and Saecharum sjxmlanmim, 
various fiber plants, and some trees as potential sources of paper pulp. — B, D. Merritl. 

W3. Bbown, W. H., and A. F. Fiscobb. PhiUpplne mangrove swamps. Forest. Bur. 
Philippine Islands Bull. 17; 1-132. i? pi. 1916. — A general consideration of the mangrove 
swamps, their constituent species, and economic products. Keys and descriptions are given 
to all species, as well as local names, etc. The illustrations, chiefiy photographic, are 
exoellent. In addition to general mangrove scenes each individual species is illustrated. The 
ecmtHnio discussion includes data on stand, cultivation, firewood, tanbark and dyes, with a 
disouasion of the nipa palm and its uses.- S. D. Merrill. 

103. Brown, W. H., and A. F. Fischer. Philippine bamboos. Forest. Bur. Philippine 
Islands BuU. 16. St p. PI. ISS. 1918.— See Bot. Absts. S, Entry lOlS. 

164. BRTTHNHorBR, A. Bemfsfiagen. [Questions of professional forestry.] Schweis> 
Zeitsehr. Forstweaen 71; 4-6. 1920. — A discussion of the relation of technical and eommer* 
cial forestry. A separation of the two phases is condemned on the bsais that the technical 
forester must be familiar with the commercial phases in order to practice his profession in- - 
telligently, and the commercial man must take technical forestry into oonsideratioD in utUi- 
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E&tion and harvesting, otharwise the aoientifio phase, which aims at continuous produotion, 
Till be defeated. For these reaaona a forester in either field roust have a good knowledge of 
the other field, and the best interests of forestry will be served b; keeping the two phases 
combined and making up the deficiency of men by reducing the areas under each forester 
and furnishing him with an assistant. — J. ¥. Hofmann. 

165. BcBKiLL, I. H. The can^osltloii of a piece of wvll-dntlned Singspore Bttcondaiy 
jungle thirty years old. Gardens' Bull. Straits Settlements 2: 146-lfi7. 1919.— See Bot. 
Absts. 4, Entry 280. 

166. BmBow, GoHOOH. Reprodnctlon of cypress pine. Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 91- 
92. 1919. — A note on the factors govemini; the reproduction of this species. The author 
is oonrinced that a good seeding season and a good growing season are co-essentials. A good 
seed crop is dependent upon sufficient precipitation taset and nourish the young ctaies and 
bring them to maturity. Drought, rabbits, and fire ore serious enemies of young reprodue- 
tion. — C. P. Koratian. 

167. Chahpiok, H. G. Observations on some effects of fires In the chlr (Finns longUoUa) 
forests of the West Almora Division. Indian Forester 45: 353-364. ! pi. 1919.— Examina- 
tions of burned areas after a fire show damage cannot be estimated until several months 
later. Insects for some unknown reason did not appear in large numbers after fire in mature 
stands though deathcontinues afterward, which may be due to a destructive fungus. Damage 
by fire may be as much due to beat-killing as Same itself. In young trees damage bears an 
inverse ratio to height, the Bmaller the tree the greater the loss. On reproduction, fire ap- 
pears to have a beneficial effect, probably due to reduced competition, food or soil water. 
Fire in mixed stands operates to thin out the chir and increase oaks and other trees. — B. N- 
Afunna. 

163. Gbapuak, H. H. a program for private forestry. Amer. Forest. 2S: 140&-1406. 
1919. 

169. Claqot, C. H. Economic tree mnrder. How we are denuding our 'orvats to si^plr 
Europe while she is conserving her own timber. Soi. Amer. 121 : 132. 145. 1919. 

170. Cook, O. F. Olneja beans. Jour. Heredity 10: 321-331. Fig. IS-n. 1910.— See 
Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 549. 

171. Ckeuata, Mbbuno. Algo sobre nnestros bosques. [Forest preservatlon.l Revist, 
Agric. Com. y Trab. 2; 610-611. 1919. An article of forest conditions in Cuba and on forest 
preservation.— F. M- Blodgelt. 

\J 172. Cretost, C, and C Lbuabix. Plantes et prodolts fllamentenx et textiles de I'ln- 

dochlne. (Fiber- and textlle-prodnclng plants of Indo-Chlna.] Bull. Econ. Indochine 22: 
813-837. PI. t. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1122. 

173. Dama, 8. T. National forests and the water avpfij. Amer. Forest. 25: lfi07-16^. 
SSfig. 1919. 

174. DANIKI.S801T, Uno. Natorskydd 1 SMta Ealmar Un [ProtecHon of natnxal beati^ 
In sonthem Ealmar (Sweden).] Skc^^n 0: 17-22. B fig. 1919. 

175. Dabnell-^icth, G. F. Dry rot In timber. Australian Forest. Jonr. 2: 314-316. 
1919. — A brief discussion of the characters of some dry rot fungi and measures for their con- 
trol. Creosote and tar are effective, but their odor and color restrict their use. Boric aoid 
and magneaium fluosilicate are strongly recommended. Wood-praerving oil, prepared from 
kerosene shale, is efTective if the ventilation is good. — C. F. Kantian. 
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176. Dabtxt, Mason. Forest tree plaaUof in Nelson District. New Zeslssd Jour. 
Agrio. 10: 297-29B. 1910. — It is believed th&t Pinui intignia and several species of Euca- 
Ijrptus may be planted on land oosting about SSO an acre as a very profitable long term 
inTestment. — N. J. Oiddmgi, 

177. Daweins, C. G. K. Yemsafi (GmeUna srborea) la Upper Bnima. Indian Forester 
4S : 605-619. 1919. — Tlie results of trials to introduce the yemand into the forests of Burma are 
giren. Threemetbodsbavebeen tried; broadcast sowing, dibbling Bad field planting. Notes 
on the growth of plantations made are given.— £. If. Munm. 

ITC. De JoNa, A. W. E. TsfiproeTen blj Hevea brasiliensls. [T^iplng e^eriments on 
Hevss bntslllensls.] Arch. Rubbercult. Nederlandsch-Indifi 3: 277-278. 1919. — Tapping a 
quarter, a third or half the circumference of the tree with one left hand cut gave the foUow- 



For the first area tapped. . . 
For the seoood area tapped 
For the third area tapped . 
For the three areas tapped. 



~W. E. Cakt. 

179. DsnfOBLAiin, J. La nCcesltstt d'nn service fbrestler d'armfe sons I'anclen r^lma. 
[The need for an army forest service.] Bev. E^ux et ForAts S7: 229-230. 1919.— Duhausl dh 
MoNTCEAU, in 1764, in his "Exploitation des Bois," pointed out the need of attaching forest 
o£Scers to the engineers oro]» of the army in order to prevent the serious damage done to the 
forests when the timber and other forest products needed by the army were secured by ordi- 
nary soldiers without technical supervision. The need of an army forest service of this sort 
has been strikingly demonstrated by the great war. Such a service should be autonomous, 
with the same standing as the Engineer or Quartermaster Corps, and should direct the forma- 
tion, management, instruction, and organisation of companies of mobilised foresters. — 3. T. 

180. Debcombes, Paol. InstallaUon d'e^»6rlences prolongCes but le mlasellement. 
[PiDtnctod ej^Mrimenta upon stresm-Sow.] M4m. Soo. Sci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux VII, 2: 
17-36. * fii). 1918 —The author gives a brief rfisumS of methods adopted by L'AssooiatitHi 
Centrale pour TAmtoagement des Montagaea in studying the relations between precipitation 
and stream-flow in the drainage basin of the Arises. An apparatus for autranatically gauging 
and recording changes in stream level is described. Data are presented to indicate a corre- 
lation between chaises in the flow of the Aridge (1896-1010) and the sylvo^astoral conditions 
in its drainage bssin.— /. W. BaiUy. 

ISl. Dbscoubeb, PadIi. Le rebolsement et le dtveloppement economlqne de la France. 
ISeforestatlon and the economic development of France. M&n. 8oc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Bor- 
deaux Vn, 2: 103-217. tfig. 1918.— Deforestation and oVer-graiing in the uplands of Franoe 
prevent an extensive substitution of waterpower for ooa^ and are cmuidered to be responsible 
for the depopulation and degradation of these regions. Reforestation and other remedial 
projects for improving the range have been combated by the mountaineers, who fear curtail- 
ment of their herds and flocks. L'Aasooiation Centrale pour 1 Amdnagement des Montagues 
has conducted a series of extensive experiments to prove that it is possible to prevent orer- 
grasing and to reforest the mountains without reducing the live stock of the mountaineers. 
This is done by excluding from the alpine pastures migratory herds and flocks from the tow- 
lands. In considering measures for reforestation of both uplands and lowlands the author 
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devotes considerable attention to a disouMion of the atatua of French forests and the reforest- 
ation movement during the nineteenth century, and quotes various legislative enactmenta 
at length. The paper contains much statistical information. — I. W. Baitay. 

182. Db Vkieb. O. Over de famikbaarheld van butmmenten ala metrolac en tatexometer 
voor het bepalen van het mbbeixehalte van ds latex. [On the use of hydrometers (metrolac 
and latexometer) to determine the rubber content of latex.] Arch. Rubbercult. Nederlandscb- 
Indi£ 3: 207-221. 1919. — Very large difierenoes may occur between the real rubber content of 
Hevea latex as determined by actual copulation and the figures obtained from the hydro- 
metric specific gravity readings. The metrolac and latexometer are constructed for a special 
case, perhaps on original latex of 37) per cent rubber content and 0.977G specific gravity or 
some other combination near there, when the specific gravity of the original serum varies 
from 1.022. When such a latex is diluted with water the reading of the instruibent is correct, 
but for latices of other composition the rubber content cannot be determined by these instru- 
ments. In general on the estates in Java the results obtained by hydrometrie readings ore 
too low, usually giving values between 70 and 80 per cent of the real content. — W. B. Cake. 

1S3. Db Vribb, O. Verband tnsschen het soortelljk gewlcht van latK en seraai en het 
:nbbeigehalte van de latex. [The relation between tlie specific gnivity of latex and ■ernm and 
the rubber content of latex.] Arch. Rubbercult. Nedertondsch -Indie 3: 183-200. 1919.— The 
relation between the specific gravity of Hevea latex and its rubber content was determined 
in the following five cases; (1) continued tapping after a period of rest, (2) light or heavy 
tapping systems, (3) pollarding, which also acts as a "heavier stress," (4) periods of rest and 
shallow tapping, and (5) individual trees. In all cases the results are the some, showing that 
the specific gravity is inversely proportional to the rubber content. The actual specific 
gravity of the latex is determined by the proportion o.' the rubber and serum (i.e., the rubber 
content of the latex) and only to a small extent by the specific gravity of the serum which re- 
mains nearly constant.— W. E. Cake. 

184. Db Vkieb, O., and W. Spoon. VorlablUteit van planta{e-rabber. IVorUblUtr In 
plantatlon-rubbei.) Arcb. Rubbercult. Nederlandach-Indig 3: 240-276. 1919.- Data from the 
Central rubber station comparing the tensile strength, nlope, rate of cure, and viscosity of 

moked sheet and crepe rubber for the years 1617 and 1018. The principal causes for devia- 
tion and variability in properties are pointed out. — W. B. Cake. 

185. Eesio, E. 0. Hew hosts of oak-root fnngna In Humboldt Coanty. Monthly Bull. 
Comm. Hortic. California 8: 79-80. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1170. 

186. F[oaTER], J. H. (Rev. of: Rankin, W. Howard. Manual of tree diseases. SS8 p. 
Macmillon Co.: New York, 1918.] Jour. Forest. 17: 321. 1919. 

187. Gbete, Ebik. Ur timmersaxens hlstoila. [Prom the history of the timber "grab 
hook."] Skogen 6: 23-25. Sfig. 1919. 

188. Gbllatlv, F. M. Investigatory work needed: relation of commonwealth to stales. 
Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 137-139. 1919 — The more important benefits to be derived from 
a forest products laboratory are discussed. Urgent need is voiced for research along the 
following lines: (1) tests of pulping and paper-snaking qualities of indigenous woods aad 
materiab, (2) distillation teats to determine the tar oil, gas, acid and other properties of 
commercial value in indigenous woods, (3) investigation of the chemical and commercial 
properties of gums, kinos, resins, and saps. — C. P. Koratian, 

Tldig eller sen skogstidd? [Barlyor late forest sowing?) Skogen 

190. Gupta, B. L. New Indian species of forest in^ortance. Indian Forester 45: 388- 
392. 1919.— A continuation of previous work (,Ibid. 43 : 132. 1917) . The present list includes 
48 species recently described from India, bringing the total forest species up to 393. — B. N. 
ifunna. 
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191. Hainxs, H. H. Indian species of Culsu. Indian Forester 45: 375-388. PI 17- 
$0, fig. 1-7. J919. 

r form of EnealTptos. Proc. Linnetui Sob 



IM, Bsiu, A. L. Airplane propeller manufacture. Sci. Amer. Supplem. 88: 162. 1919. 
— Considers problems of manufacture which have been or need to be studied. — Chas. H. Otis. 

196. Hoffman. 1st die VerseseUschaftung Im Forstbetriebe mSgUcIi? [Is soclalizatlan 
of forest Industry practicable?) Foratwiaa. Centralbl. 41: 210-226. 1919.~Mo3t socialists 
^ree that forest induatries of Germany should be socialized, in order to avoid danger of mon- 
opoly, to insure continuity of employment and of supplies of forest products, and to insure 
maximum sustained production at lowest cost. Methods suggested are State ownership, 
either by purchase or confiscation, syndicalisation, or division of lai^e holdings. State owner- 
ship is unnecessary because the State already owns a sufficient proportion of the forests to 
prevent monopoly, and undesirable because of the probable decrease in efficiency due to bu- 
reaucratic inertia and political influences. Moreover, it is financially impossible. Syndicali- 
■ation is not desirable because the nature of the business is not adapted to this form of manage- 
ment. Division of holdings is contrary to the requirements of efficient forest production, and 
unnecessary anyway because there are few very targe holdings. The best way for a demo- 
cratic state to control forest production is by use of its powers of taxation. The forest law 
should require that all forest tracts of more than 100 hectares be managed according to a 
working plan, under technical supervision. Beyond this, the owner should have entire 
freedom of action. Owners of smaller tracts should form cooperative bodies or looser asso- 
ciations, in order to be able to take steps toward more efficient management. The State 
should supervise the activities of these associations. — W. N. Sparhauik. 

196. EoHNii, W. T. Oak-fnngooB, oak-root fnngtis disease, fungua root-rot, toadstool 
root-rot or mushroom root-rot. Monthly Bull. Comm. Hortie. California 8: 01-68. Fig. S6~ 
SO. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1176. 

197. HttbttaiiT, E. L'l^tr&s gnerre dans lea ties brltannlqnas : projets de reconstituticai 
forestitre. [Forest reconstruction In Great Britain.] [Rev. of: nnal Report of Forestry Snb- 
comnlttee, RoconstrucUon Committee, Ministry of Reconstruction. !0S p. 1918.) Rev. 
Eaux et Fordts 57: 213-228. / fig. 1919.— The critical situation in which Great Britain found 
itself during the ?ar as a result of totally inadequate native wood supplies has led to the for- 
mulation by a specially appointed conunittee of a comprehensive forestation program, in- 
tended to decrease materially Great Britain's present dependence on other countries and to 
provide a reserve capable, in case of war, of meeting for three years all its needs for wood at 
a rate of cutting five times as great as the normal annual consumption. The program contem- 
plates the establishment in 80 years of 717,000 hectares of coniferous plantations, chiefly 
Scotch pine, European larch, Douglas fir, Sitka Spruce, Norway Spruce, and western red 
oedar. Two-thirds of this area, or 478,000 hectares, will be forested during the first 40 years, 
and 101,000 hectares during the first ten years. Of this latter area, the state will itself acquire, 
either by purchase or lease, and plant 60,000 hectares; it will associate itself with communi- 
ties and individuals in the cooperative planting and management of'10,00O hectares; and 
through the granting of subsidies of one kind or another it will encourage the forestation of 
10,000 hectares by communities and individuals. The remaining 21,000 hectares are to be 
secured through the voluntary or forced reforestation by their owners of areas cut clear during 
the war. In addition the reforestation during this period of 4,000 hectares of hardwoods 
(and eventually of 8,000 hectares) is contemplated. The committee proposes certain reduc- 
tions in forest taxes and in freight rates for forest producCs, the systematic training of both 
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higher and lower forest officers, and the establishment of adequately equipped forest experi- 
ment stations. The carrying out of this program, the cost of which during the first 10 years 
b estimated st 84,162,000 francs, is to be entrusted to an independent forest cominisBion con- 
sisting of three salaried and three non-salaried members, and having attached to it three sub- 
commiBsionera, ten or eleven divisional officers, and fifty or fifty-6ve forest officers. From 
the French point of view the most characteristic feature of the program is the fact that par- 
ticular care is taken to prevent the state, in spite of the important part played by it, from 
encroaching on the r^hts of private ownerB, and to encour^e, rather than to force, eo5pera- 
tion on the part of the latter.— 5, T. Dana. 

198. Illice, J. S. When trees grow. Canadian Forest. Jour. IS: 361-354. lOlQ.—A 
series of studies carried out for several years involving daily measurements on 200 trees dur- 
ing the growing season lead to conclusionsthat: (a) Trees grow almost twice as fast during the 
night as during the day; (b) The growing season for white pine and Norway spruce, in Penn- 
sylvania at least, isendedby July 1st; (c) Such knowledge is of high utility in choosing season 
for planting trees. — H. C. Belyea. 

199. IwAKi, Tak&mobi. Hicroscopicsl dlstlactlons of some Japanese conlferoos woods. 
(Article in Japanese.) Bot. Mag. TAkyA 32: 187-198, 219-237. 1918.— See Bot. Absts. 4, 
Entry 1299. 

200. JATrrntAT, Aiifi. La determination des hols d« denz Dalbergla de Madagascar, 
d'aprfis l«s caractCrei de leurs matlfires colorantes. [Identlflcatlon of wood of Dalbergla by 
■talnliig reactions.] Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168: 693-694. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, 
Entry 666. 

201. JoLLT, N. W. The Importance of the wood pulp Industry to Anstialian forests. 
Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 9. 1919.^The possibility of Australia manufacturing wood pulp 
from its own forests is discussed. The author advocates the utilisation of hardwood and 
Pt'nu* insignii saplings and poles for wood pulp as a means of utilising waste or of rendering 
thinnings pro6table. — C. F. Korttian. 

202. JoifEB, J. Shea butter tree. Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West 
Indies. Report on the Agrioultural Department, Dominica, 1918-19; 3. 1919. — Nuts from 
Dominica examined at the Imperial Institute, London, were found to contain 44 per cent, of 
fat, a somewhat lower percentage than that contained in West African nuts. — J. S. Dash. 

203. Kbak, a. Hatis. Red wood of Himalayan spruce (Picea morlnda). Indian Forester 
VS: 406-198. / pi. 1919. — The water absorptive capacity of the red wood which occurs in 
the heart of Pieea morinda is less than that of the white wood, while it is at the same time 
heavier, volume for volume, than white wood. Both colored woods are lighter than water. 
—E. N. Afunn*. 

204. KoBHLER, A. Selecting wood for alrplaites. Sci. Amer. Supplem. SS: 148-149. 
ffjifl. 1W9. 

206. Lanteb, AoELAinB. El alamo. |The p^ tree.) lUvist. Agric. Com. y Trab. 2: 
612-613. Sfis. 1919. 

206. La Toucns, T. H. D. The sobmeiged forest at Bombay. Rec. Geol. Surv. India 
«: 214-219. PI. 17-19. 1919.— During excavations in Bombay harbor in 1878 a submerged 
forest with many stumps tn situ was found over an area of 30 acres. The trees were embedded 
in stiff blue clay 6 to 20 feet thick, resting' on decomposed basaltic rock, and covered with 
4 to S feet of harbor silt. The deepest stumps were rooted 33 feet below the present mean 
high tide. Most of the wood was identified as Aeada eaUehu, but two apparently drift logs 
were teak {Teelonaffrandia). In 1910 excavations on an adjacent area disclosed more stumps. 
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aiHne rooted 40 feet below high tide. The conclusion is that there haa been gradual depres- 
sion of a forested rocky coaatal plain, forming quiet logoona in which the trees became embed- 
ded in the clay; then a tilting movement brought in the open sea, and Teredo bored the trunks, 
g them to break off at the clay aurfsoe.— Ifin^Id Dudgeon. 



207. LiKDBBRO, FsBD. Bi skog«n snoor In. [When the forest Is anowed In.] Skogen 
«: 12&-132. 4 fig. igig. 

208. Maas, J. G. J. A. O«wljz]gdeniethode voorveldpToeTen mat Hevea. [Other meth- 
ods for field Biperlmentatlon with Herea.] Aroh. Rubbercult. Nederlandsch-Iadie 3:233-237. 
1016. — In this article the author sets forth a plan for the elimination of error due to the per- 
sonal factor of the tapper in field experiments with Hevea. His plan is to have the tapping 
rows and collecting rows perpendicular to each other, so that each tapper taps a part of the 
trees of each collecting task.— ff. E. Cake. 

200. Maas, J. G. J. A. Nog eenlge JdenqiroeTen met Heve«-atden. [Some more ger- 
mbiatlOB trials with Herea seed.] Arch. Rubbercult. Nederlandsch-Indig 3 : 237-243. lOlS.— 
In preeerving Hevea seed the packing material muat be moist and not air tight. When Hee€a 
seeda are to be preserved for longer than one month the packing material ehould be moistened 
every 3 or 4 weeks. At a temperature of 4 to 8°C. the seeds will stand a drier and more air- 
tight package better than at ordinary temperatures. Air-tight packages however cause 
them to lose their germinating power quickly. Merely ensilaging Hevea seed in the ground 
seems to be good for preserving the seeds on an estate for a short period like a month. Treat- 
ment with water at about 50°C. resulted in increased germination energy, and a ellghtly im- 
proved germination. Sprinkling with warm water at 4S°C. increased the rapidity of germina- 
tion a little but had practically no effect on the germination per cent.— tP. B. Cake. 

210. Maceax, E. Conifers tn Victoria. Australian Forest. Jour. Z: 285-267. 1919.— 
Summary of a paper on "Coniferous plantations in Southeastern Australia," read before the 
first Inter-State Conference on Forestry, embodying the experience of that State in the es- 
tablishment of exotic conifers over a period of 34 years. Thirteen conifers indigenous to North 
America are found in the list.— C. F. Koretian. 

211. Macxat, H. Treatment of Indigenous hardwoods. Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 
10-20. 1910.- Extract from a paper read before the first Interstate Conference on Forestry 
ftt Sydney, November, 1911, in which the silvicultural management of eucalyptus forests is 
briefly discussed. Wherever the standing crop is fairly uniform in ^e and sise, a clear cut- 
ting in sections, leaving, in addition to seed trees, only trees fit for piles and girders, is advo- 
cated.— C. F. Korstian. 

212. Madkun, J. L«ac6dresdnLlban. [The cedars of Lebanon.] Rev. Eaux et For^ 
S7i 276-276. 1919.— The cedars of Lebanon, fonnerly regarded by the natives as divine bemgs 
in tree form, flourish only at El-Eers^ at on altitude of over 22D0 meters. Some of them are 
over a hundred feet high and the lai^est is 3 feet in diameter. The few trees which still sur- 
▼ive have suffered severely at the hands of tourists and should be protected from further 
damage. — S. T. Dana. 

213. Maim, J. M. Eden and Its timber resources. Australian Forest. Jour. 3: 4S-&. 
1920.— A note on the forest resources adjacent to the town of Eden on the South Coast of 
Australia with a list of the principal timber species of eucalyptus and their uses. — C. F. 
Koretian. 

214. Mabtin, Pbrct F. Great forests of South America. Canadian Forest. Jour. 15: 
264-266. 1916.— Four types of timber are rec(^i*ed : small scrubby forests of dry temperate 
or sub-tropical regions; good forests of Antarctic beech and a few conifers of temperate re- 
gions in the Andes; the fresh and salt-water swamps of mai^roves and species with soft 
woods; the tropical rain forest of a great variety of hardwoods. — E. N. Munna. 
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215. Ma£B1ab, J. Las fortts de Grfice. [The forests of Greece.) Rev. Eaux et FotMb 
57:237-247. 1919.— Prior to 1913 the forest area of Greece, excluding areas once forested but 
now devutated, unounted to some 800,000 hectares, or about 12 per cent of the total are& 
of the country. Including the new provinces added by the war, the totalforest areais&bout 
13 per cent. ApproximatelySOpercentbelongsto the State, 20 per cent to convents and com- 
munes, and 30 per cent to private owners. Aleppo pine constitutes 35 per cent of the stands, 
Cephaloni&n fir 25 per cent, and various oaks 20 per cent. The value of the forest products 

' harvested annually, including timber, fuel, charcoal, resin, for^e, and other minor products, 
amounts to about 3,300,000 francs, of which nearly one-half is fuel. — All forests, both public 
and private, are theoretically subject to a forest regime in the department of Agriculture, 
but lack of personnel makes this control ineffective. Even in the State forests there are no 
real plans of management. These, as well as certain private forests, are heavily burdened 
with various rights of use which have resulted in serious damage, particularly through the un- 
restricted grasing of sheep and goats. The forests themselves are not subject to a land tax, 
but forest products (with certain exceptions, the most important of which is fuel harvested 
by the peasants for their own use) are taxed at varying rates according to the nature of the 
product and thecharacter of the ownership. Recent laws aim to secure better fire protection, 
the reforestation of denuded lands, the codification and revision of existing rights of user, and 
improved management of all forest lands, both public and private. There are two schools 
for the training of guards and rangers and one (at Athena) for the training of higher forest 
officers.— S. T. Dana. 

216. Mattoon, Wilbitr R. Making woodlands profitable tn the Southern States. U. S. 
Dept. Agric. Farmers Bull. 1071. 58 p. SS fig. 1820. 

217. Mattoon, Wilbub R. TreaHng fence posts on farm. Louisiana l^tate Univ. Dir. ' 
Agric. Exp. Circ. 37. tO p. it fiQ. 1920.— Fence posts treated with creosote and set in the 
ground at Calhoun, Louisiana, in 1908 were examined after 10 years. Of the black gum 
posts, 97 per cent were sound; cypress, 06 per cent; tupelo gum, S8 per cent; sweet gum, 87 
per cent ; sap pine, 73 per cent; bay, 68 per cent. Methods of treating posts are also discussed. 
— C. W. Edoerton. 

218. Miller, RoBEBT B. The woodof HachaerlumWhltfordU. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 
47: 73-79. 8 fig. 1920.— A study is made of the wood of Maehaerium Wkitfordii Macbride, 
which came from Colombia. Color, density and other gross characters are given ; it is related 
to the true rosewoods and is of commercial importance. It is diffuse porous, usually has uni- 
aeriate rays, storied arrangement of elements, small half-bordered pits between vessels and 
ray cclla, and sieve-like perforations of pit membrane. Wood parenchyma is diffuse, p»ra- 
tracheal, and on the face of the summer wood. — P. A. Mitni. 

219. MoBKisoM, W. G. natural afforestation In a New Zealand mountain area. Austrat- 
ian Forest. Jour. 2: 380-384. 1919.— The first installment of a diacuasion treating the merits 
of natural regeneration by seed with particular reference to the indigenous forests of the 
Hanmer area. It is contended that natural regeneration ought to be accomplished at less 
than one-tenth the cost of relatively cheap planting methods. (See also next following Entry, 
220-1- C. f- Koratian. 

220. MoBRiBON, W. G. Natorml afforestation In a New Zealand mountain area. Austral- 
ian Forest. Jour. 3 : 23-26. 55-58. 1920.— A continuation and final installment of an article, 
the first part of which has been abstracted. Tbe epontaneous reproduction of exotic shelter 
plantations on the Hanmer Plains is described. Pinus radiata, P. pina»ler, Betula alba, 
QuercuK pedunciUata and Larix europea were found reproducing themselves from seed at 
rates varying from several hundred to tens of thousands per acre depending on tbe species, 
the distance from eeed trees and site conditions. The mean annual rainfall for the years 1905 
to 1918 is approximately 48 inches, which is well above the safety limit for successful plonta- 
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tiotiB. The author cites evidence to show that natural aSorestatitm of the high country is 
feasible but suggests that on the more accessible waste areas it be augmented by artificial 
afforestation as now practiced. [See also aeict preceding Entry, 219.) — C. F. Korstian. 

221. NoBDBTBDT, C. T. O, [Swedish rev. of: HeEiBBET-NiLBaoN, N. B^Mrlmentolls 
Studien nber VtrUblllttlt, Spaltnag, Artbildtug tmd Evolution In der Gattung Sallx. [Experi- 
mental studies on variability, aegregatloa, specIaUon and evolution tn the genns Sallz.] Lunds 
Univeraitets Araskr. N. F. (Avd. 2.) 14": l-14fi. BB jig. 1918.] Bot. Notiser 1919: 39-40. 
1919. 

222. Pbabson, R. S. Note on the mechanical strength and seasoning properties of Shorea 
robnstn tUnber. Indian For. Reo, 7: 120-145. 1919.— The results of tests on sal for trans- 
vene strain, compression, shearing and hardness are given in detail on timber felled at differ- 
ent times of the year, from different localities, and from trees of different origin. Data u 
also presented on the rate of seasoning of woods obtained under the same conditions as those 
described above. — E, N. Munru. 

7S3. Fetch, T. Tbe «S«ct of time Intervals px rubber tapping. Dept. Agric. Ceylon 
Bull. 42. 8 p. 1919. 

^4. PiEBRE, L. Note snr I'lsonandnt Kmntriana (arbre k Gntta-Percha de U Cochin- 
chine et du Cambodge) . [Note on Isonandia Kmntzbuia, a gutta percha tree of Cochlncbloa and 
Qunbodla.] Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Sa^on 2: 33-10. 1920.— A report on the economic possi- 
bilities of the above species, this one probably being the form described by Pierbe as Dichoptit 
KTontKcma.—E. D. MerriU. 

225. Raux, Mabcel. 0ne deirtse de politique forestlire. [A motto of fot«st policy.] 
Rev. Eaux et Forits 57; 248-254. 261-274. 1919. — A comprehensive forest policy should in- 
clude both a far-s^hted administrative program and legislation necessary to make this pro- 
gram effective. The essence of such a policy can be expressed by the simple motto, "To 
create and to conserve." The State should take the lead in creating, not by the purchase of 
private lands already forested, but by tbe acquisition and reforestation, chiefly with native 
conifers, of lands now uncultivated or abandoned. These plantations, scattered throughout 
the country, would not only prove profitable financially, but would prove more effective in 
stimulating similar work on the part of other owners than any amount of literary propaganda. 
Reforestation by communities should be further encouraged by State loans, and the resulting 
plantations should be subject to the forest r^ime. Private owners and forestry societies 
should be given free advice and other assistance by the State, and plantations established by 
them should be granted liberal exemptions from taxation until they reach a certain height.— 
The conservation of privately owned forests, which constitute more than two-thirds of the 
forest area of France, is a matter of very real public concern and should therefore be under- 
taken by the State. Supervision of cuttings in such forests should be exercised by the State, 
without charge to the owner; while clear cuttings in protection forests should be prohibited, 
and in other forests should be followed by reforestation. As to clearings, legislation should be 
enacted providing that tbe forest area of France must not be diminished ^prohibitii^ the clear- 
ing of all stands in the zone of protection forests; and requiring a permit from tbe Minister 
of Agriculture for the clearing of all stands outside of this lone. These measures would re- 
quire an increased forest personnel, which could be secured m part by relieving forest officers 
of their duties as fish wardens. Supervision of private cuttings should also be facilitated by 
commission ii^ private forest guards as forest officers. Finally, conservation should be pro- 
moted by givii^ forest owners, both public and private, more adequate protection gainst 
trespass by increased penalties.— ,S. T. Dana. 

226. RxTMABD, J. Las arbrea d« la palz. (Trees of peace.] Bull. Trimest. Soo. Forest 
Franehe-Comte et Belfort 13 ; 111-112. 1919 —Trees should be widely planted as tbe simplest 
and most practical means of commemorating the peace treaty of VersaUles. Better than 
anything else they serve to bind father to son, dead to living, generation to generation.— 
3. T. Dana. 
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227. RoHEix, Laks-Gunnab. SBmmutvlxnJag octa nutnrywi p wi m . [Growing tacsttMr 
uid natunl {nftliit;.] 3kc«en 6: 133-141. 4 fig. 1919. 

228. RoMBOLD, Garounb. The Injectioii of chemicals lato, chestnut troei. Am«r. 
Jour. Bot. 7: 1-20. 7 fig. 1920.— See Bot. Abots. 5, Entry 964. 

229. ScHEiDTBs, Fbanz. Das Tannenatorben Im Fnnkanwalda. {DaaQi of flra in the 
Fntnkenwald.] Naturw. Zeitachr. Font- u. Landw. 17: 60-90. 1019.— The dying of fin in 
the State-owned Frankennald, and also to a lesser extent in other middle-European forests, 
which has become gradually and only in recent years of alarming extent, is deacribed in great 
detail. After dissertating upon various theories which have been advanced by other inveati- 
gators, especially Neoer, the writer states it sa his own opinion that insects and fungi (the 
Hallimasch most conunonly), are only secondary causes, and that the fundamental di£Bcu1ty 
arises from the improper silvicultural system followed in the State foreata. In these the effort 
aeems always to have been to grow fir, and spruce-fir mixtures, in even-i^ed stands, whereas 
privately-owned (orestB, under similar conditions, are usually handled as all-aged or selection 
forests, apian which is better adapted to fir. The opinion is advanced, and is backed by mnoh. 
evidence, that the rapid losa of fir in the Frankenwald is due primarily to crowding when the 
even-aged stands attain a certain age or density, being particularly marked where fir most 
compete with the broader-crowned spruce. In any event, in such stands, the lower limbs are 
lost very rapidly, and in the opinion of the writer, the small crown remaining at the top of the 
tree is then unable to draw to itself sufficient moisture for existence. The older needtee die, 
then the growing tip succumbs, and death of the entire tree soon follows. Often, before death 
occurs, there is a vigorous production of "water-ep routs" on the lower portion of the stem. 
The evil is augmented by drought years, and by anow-damage and windfall which, by opening 
the canopy, apparently encour^e the production of these "water-sprouts" and also cauae 
drying of the soil, the growth of grass, etc. A horde of insects, and some of the moat de- 
structive fungi, attack the weakened trees, and of course hasten death and contribute to the 
aggregate losses. The suggested remedy is a system of management which will give the fir 
more ample space for its late development and maturing. This the selection system would 
appear to do. — C. G. Bates. 

230. ScHOTTG, GcNNAR. HeddolandeD frin Svenska Skogsvirdaforenlngen.— ProtokoIIi 
fOrt vld SvenakK Skogsvtrdsfflrenlngens Arsm&te I Stockholm den 14 mars, 1919. (Proceedliiga 
at the annual meeting of the Swedish forestry association, Stockholm, March 14, 1919.) Skogen 
6:217-224. 1919. 

231. Secbebt, EnuoNn. Salient featniea of a forestry policy for Ohio. Monthly Bull. 
Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 5: 15-19. 1920.^The depletion of forests cannot be permitted longer 
to escape public attention. Private ownership has failed to provide for renewal of foreata 
after cutting. The effect of such a policy is very marked in small communities where certain 
phases of the lumbering industry have been the chief source of income. A state forestry policy 
ia proposed whereby non-agricultural or idle lands may be purchased for reforestation pur- 
poses. Ohio has 500,000 acres of such land which should come under public ownership, or 
state or municipal custody. To encourage private owners to reforest waste lands the state 
should est^Iish nurseries where planting stock could be obtained at the cost of production. 
~B. C. Thomas. 

232. Sbow, S. B. Clhnate and foreat flres In northern California. Jour. Foreetry 17: 
966-979. 1919.— Relationships existing between fire and climate have long been recognised 
by foresters but not before studied intensively. The moisture content of the forest litter is 
a prime consideration as to both ignition and rate of spread of fire. Litter dries out exceed- 
ingly fast under summer conditions and when it contains 8 per cent or less moisture, bums 
readily. Over this amount fire will not spread. Litter moisture ia aSected by climatic con- 
ditions, being driest on aouth slopes and the most moist on north slopes and at high elevations. 
Litter behaves like soil as regards hydroscopic moisture, tskii^ up as much as 6 per cent of 
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ita own weight.— The rate of spreBd of fires ie beet measured by perimeter rather thaa by area 
ot distance, and is gorenied lugely by wind velocity. This speed varies as the square of the 
wind velocity. — B. N. iftmni. 

233. Shttll, C. a. Curing Umber. (Kev. of: Stone, Hekbbbt. The ucent of the sap 
and the di7li« of timber. Quart. Jour. Forest. 12:261-206. 1918.) Bot. Gas. OS: 310. 1919.— 
The author's suggestion may be sound on the practical side, but his "Basumptions as to the 
movement of sap in trees will not meet with favor among plant physiologists. It is bard to 
imagine a cone^tion more at variance with experimental results of physiological studies." 

South African Jour. Indust. 2: 1127-1137. 

23S. SiHgT.R. South African rubber. II. South African Jour. Indust. 3:24-34. IQSO. 

230. SociETT OF Aherican FonssTZBs, Coioni-mB FOB THE Application or Fobestri. 
ItoestdevutBtlonianatlonaldangerandapIantomeetlt. Jour. Forest. 17:911-945. 1919.— 
A detailed and comprehensive program of action is outlined. Blame is placed on the lumber 
industry and economic development for the state of affairs at present. To correct the evils 
which now esist, plans for constructive l^islation are offered including the purchase and con- 
trol of forest lands and production, the establishment of forest insurance agencies and forest 
loan banks, and state cooperation in securing tax and fire-prevention reforms. A minority 
report of the committee is also presented. — E. N. Munm. 

237. Stabtb, H. W. Reservation of standsrds in stripB and checks In e^Ioltatloii. In- 
dian Forester 45; 414-416. 1 fig. 1919. ^A system of parallel strips in cutting in coppice with 
standards has been worked out to prevent the tendency towards overoutting, and frauds by 
operators, — E. H. Afi*i»Tw. 

I. Stevens, J. L. Blackbo; and Its comaxercUI uses. Australian Forest Jour. 2: 
201-202. 1919.^rhe outside portions of the blackboy or grass tree are reported to yield very 
fine drying oils and turpentine substitutes suitable for the manufacture of paints and var- 
nisbee. The acidic liquors obtained in the distillation process contain lai^ quantities of 
aeetic aoid, methyl alcohol and tannin extract, while the gas is of high ealorifio value and 
parity, being free from sulphur and nitrogen oompounds. — C. F. Koratian. 



240. TiEUAXN, H. D. Elln-dryiog speclflcatloaB for Blrplane lumber. Sci. Amer. Sup- 
plem. 8S: 104. 3 fig. 1919. 

241. TrXoXbdh, Ivar. Nigra allmlnna men hlttllls fSga i^pmlrkssmmade baikboriBr 
och deras glngsystem. [Some common but hitherto little known bark beetles and their gallet- 
IM.] Skogen 8: 237-246. PI. 1-7. 1916. 

242. Vebnet, G. Prficsutlons k prendrp dans I'enfomBge dn caoutchouc (Incendtes- 
■ttckage). [Precautions to be taken In emokfng rubber.] Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon 1: 
362-361. 1919. 

243. von Fahshadseb, F. Znr Eenntnls der Urche. [A larch study.] Schweii. Zeit- 
achr. Forstwesen 70: 18S-191. S fig. 1919.— The natural range of the species is taken as the 
area over which natural reproduction occurs, although good growth may be secured in other 
regions by artificial reproduction. Soil moisture is emphasized as the principal factor that 
limits the distribution of larch. Other writers have attributed depth and character of soil 
M important limiting factors, but the occurrence of larch on all types of soil and its distrib- 
ticm, limited only by elevation and exposure, are taken as conclusive evidence that soil texture 
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and depth are importaiit tmly in so far as these qualities aSect soil moisture. Variations of 
the root systema and the development of deep tap roots are influenced more by depth of water 
table than by character of soil. Transpiration is also an important factor. Db. F. ton 
HOnbl's experiments, which he conducted in 1879 with 21 species, showed that the amount of 
water transpired to produce 100 grams dry weight of leaves in various species was as follows: 
Larob, 115 L., Ash, 98 L., Beech, 86 L., Birch, 85 L., Spruce, 21 L., Pine, 10 L. The service- 
berry was the only species that transpired more than the larch. Kiuchnbb describes the 
anatomy of the larch needle as being especially adapted for aeration by the arrangement of 
the cells length-wise in the needles, and the cell walla joined only at the corQers. Air spaces 
about the size of the cells occur between each two layers of cells. The thin cuticle of the 
needle is also a factor. Excessive transpiration indicates the necessity of an abundant sup- 
ply of water. The shedding of leaves in the winter is a habit necessitated by the cxceesiTe 
transpiration. In periods of severe drought the needles turn yellow, and part of them may 
fall to conserve moisture. The tree, however, recovers readily and new leaves develop, 
whereas other conifers die. Specific cases were noted during the severe drought of 1911. 
The dense parabolic crowns formed on good moist soil and the open neiloid crowns formed cm 
drier sites are so different that a division of species baaed on this character has been advo- 
cated. Competition of larch with other species is largely controlled by the supply of avail- 
able water. The fir and the spruce spread their lateral roots near the surface and, to a large 
extent, prevent surface water from reaching the deeper soil in which the larch roots usually 
occur. Where the larch successfully competes with other species it is due to sub-irrigation 
of the area with water from other areas. — J. V. Hofmann. 

244. voK KuKE, I. Zwuuigjlhrlge forstUche BetltlgiiiiK eines Laien, [Twen^ jmxa,' 
foreitry experience of a Uyman.l Schweiz. Zeitschr. Foratwesen 70: 195-200. 1919. — The 
author is a chemist whose interest in forestry prompted him to purchase a forest meadow of 
two hectares and plant it to tree seedlings. Spruce, fir, pine, larch, beech, oak, hornbeam 
and elm were used. The plantation was very aucceseful, and at the age of twenty years the 
conifers formed acdmpletegroundcover where they were spaced 1.2Gm. by 1.2Gm. The pines 
hod b^un to clear, but the spruce branches were still all green. — /. V. Hofmann. 

245. VON Sbelsn, D. Der Wald sis Bruder des Feldes. [The Interdependence of forest 
and farm.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. 51 : 308-315. 1919.— A plea for more thorough use of 
German forest resources. A policy is outlined to accomplish this end. The war, and its 
results, has made it necessary for Germany to adopt a broader policy of foreat management. 
The former rather reatrictive policy resulted in much waste of such natural resources as for- 
age and nut erops within the foreats, owing to the fact that graiing animals were apt to cause 
damage to reproduction. The author argues, however, that through proper regulation such 
dam^e can be minimized. Free use and administrative use policiea are also outlined. Ar- 
ticle, on whole, is an answer to an opponent to this broader concept of a forest policy. — 
Hermann Kraitch. 

246. WAHLasBN, A. Sk^en och mlnniskan 1 fDrhlstorisk tld. [The forest and man la 
prehistoric times.] Skogen fi: 1-8, 65-68, 229-236. 1919. 

247. Walker, R. S. The Panlownla tomentosa tree. Amer. Forest. 25: 1485-1486. 5 
fig. 1919. 

248. Watt, A. S. On the causes of failure of natural regeneiatfon In Biitlsta oakwoods. 
Jour. Ecol. 7: 173-203. 1919. 

249. Weir, Jaubs E., and Ernest E. Hubert. The Influence of fh Inning on western 
hemlock and gnnd fir Infocted with Echinodontlum tlnctorlum. Jour. Forest. 17: 21-35. 
1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 574. 
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250. Welo, L, a. BiBei(»nGy ■Msonlng of Sitka spruce. Soi. Amer. Supplem. S7: 404- 
405. Sfia. 1010. 

261. Wood, B. R. ITote on proposed system for regeneratloa of sal forests. Indian For- 
ester 45 : 403-413. 1019. — Changes in the management of sal forests are not believed essential 
and strip cutting is not feasible. Suggestions are made to study the growth and the relation 
of forest and fire to the regeneration of ati.—E. N. Mvnn*. 

262. ZiMKBB, Walter J. Regeneration of foraits. Australian Forest. Jour. 2; 76-76. 
lOIO. — A brief discussion of the auitability of the coppice method of regeneration to the 
eucalyptus forests of Australia, which sucker very freely,— C. F. KoreHan. 



GnoHOE H, SauLii, Editor 
Jakes F. Ebllt, AitiHant Editor 

253. Abii>in, J. Pferdemcht nad Pfardeiassen Im osmanlachen Reich. [Horse breed- 
ing and horse breeds In the Osmanlan country-I Flugaohr. Deutsoh. Oes. Znchtungsk. 191B: 
31. iffyf. 1918. 

254. Akzbuan, a. Vlxtsnias kSIddSd och frosthlrdlgkeL Fdredrsg Tld Sverlges 0t- 
■Idesforenlngs extra mffte under Landtbiuksvectaui 1919. [Winter klllliig and frost-resistance 
of plants. A paper read at a apeclal meeting of the Swedish Seed-Grain Association during tlw 
"iftrmers WeoV' 1919.1 Sverigea UtsadesfOrenings Tidskrift 29:61-86. i fig. 1010.— De- 
tailed exposition of different tbeoriee to explain killing of plants by cooling. According to 
experiments of Lidfors and others on the importance of sugar in protecting plants gainst cold, 
it ia suppoeable that hereditary differences in frost-resistance in different kinds of plants might 
possibly depend on hereditary differenoeB in sugar content. Author also has been able to 
show that for wheat a parallelism seems to exist between sugar content and hardiness against 
cold, in such way that plants which are more resistant to frost contain more sugar than plants 
less resistant to frost. — In the following table four kinds of wheat are arranged in order of 
their resistance against cold, beginning with the least resistant: 
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23.2 

23.8 
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13.3 



















The quantity of sugar varies much during different periods; but the sugar-curves are 
rather nearly parallel for the different sorts of wheat.- f. V. OtHan Dahlgren. 

25S. Allendobv akd Ehbekbbbo. Die Au^ben des Sonderansschnssea flir Zucker- 
ilHMnban. [Special problems of sugar-beet breeding.) Mitt. Deutseh. Landw. Ges. 1919: 
531-634. 1910.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 260. 

260. AiiBiTD F. Untersuckungen fiber fllmlschea Roggen outer besondeier Bertlck- 
sichtlgusg des veredelten fUmlscken Landrooens tmd seiner Zflchtnng. [Investigations on 
Flemish rye with special reference to in^niTed varietlesand tkelt breeding.) Landw. JahrbQch. 
52: 614-669. 1910.~-See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 260. 
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257. Anoktuodb. The liiipraf«nwnt of agricnltiiral cropi by Bolectton and hjbridlcatloiu 
Scot. Jour. Agric. 2 : 10-20. 1919.— Subctonee of addrem delivered to Glugow and W«at Scot- 
land Agricultural Discuuion Societj' by T. AimzBaON, Director of the Board's Seed Teating 
Station. Mass aeleotion, pure line selection, bjrbridiiation, and Mendeliam in relation to 
erop inprovemeut are discuaaed. Emphasis is placed <m value of pure seed stoeka to the 
farmer.— 5. J. Garbtr. 

268. Anontmotts. Reportof the work of the plant breeding dlrialon for 1919. Jour. Dept. 

Agric. Ireland 20: 102-107. 1920. 

269. Anonzhodb. [Gennan rev. of: Au.nNDOBr anu Ebumbbbq. Die An^bea dea 
SondentiischtiMes ffir ZuckerrfibeatwB. (Special prablenis of BUgar-beet breeding.) Mitt. 
Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 1919: 631-634. 1919.] Zeitachr. PflanieniQcht. 7: 112. Dec, lOU. 

260. AiroMmona. [German rev. of: Aiaifo, F. Untartnchnngen fiber fllmlachen Rag- 
gen onter beaondeier Berflckslchtlgung des veredelten fUmiachen Landreggens and seiner 
Zflchttug. (InveaUgatlenB on Flemish tje irtth special reference to improved varledes and 
their breeding.) Landw. Jahrbflch. 52: 614-069. 1919.) Zcitschr. FflanseuQcht. 7: 112. 
Dec., 1919. 

261. ANoNTMoira. [German rev. of: Babkbb, £. Heiedltr atodlcB In the roonUng- 
gtory (Ipomoea pnrpuiee). New York Cornell Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 892. S9 p., S pi. Iftl7. 
(See Bot. Abate. 1, Entry 1164.)] Zeitsehr. PflanieniOcht. 7: 113. Dee., 1919. 

262. Anohtmoto. [German rev. of: Baub, Ebwin. Ober Selbststerllltlt vnd fiber 
Krenzungaversucbe elner selbstf ertUen nnd elner selbststerllen Art In der Gattong Antlrrhlnian. 
(On self-s terillt; and crossing e^Mrtmenta with a self-fertUs and self-aterlle species In thegentts 
Antirrhinum.] Zeitsehr. indukt. Abattunm. Vererb. 21:48-^. May, 1919. (See Bot. Absta. 
3, Entry 2082.)] Zeitachr. Ffianienzticht. 7: 114. Dec, UIO. 

263. ANoimiooe. [German rev, of: Beckino, L. G. M. Baab. Orer Llmletreriioitdln- 
gen In Hendelache popnlaUes. (Limiting proportlonB In Hendellan popnlattons.) Genetic* 1: 
443-466. ijig. Sept. 1919. (See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2086.}] Zeitachr. Pflansenifleht. 7: 
113. Dec, 1919. 

264. Anontuous. [Germanrav. of: Emxrsov, K. A. Aflfthpalrof bctors, Aa, for alen- 
rane color In maize, and Its relation to the Cc and Kr pairs. Cornell Un iv. Agric. Exp. 
Sts. Mem. 16: 231-289. Ftp. 71. Nov., 1918. (See Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 877.)] Zeitachr. 
PflanienzncM. 7: 116. Dec, 1919. 

266. AtfoKTHous. [German rev. of; Fbabeb, Allak CAmsoN. The Inheritance of Uie 
weak awn In certain Avena crosses and its retatian to other characters of the oat grain. Cornell 
Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta. Mem. 23: 635-676. June, 1919.] Zeitachr. Pflamensflcht. 7: 116-117. 
Dec, 1919.— See also Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 2S2. 

266. Anoktuous. [German rev. of: Fbbbhak, G. F. Linked quantitative characters 
In wheat crosses. Amer. Nat. 51: 683-689. 1917.] Zeitsehr. PflanseniUcht. 7: 116. Dec, 
1919. 

267. Anonthotjb. [German rev. of: FrOuch, G. Die Unuflchtung von Wlnte^etrelde 
In Sonunergetreide. (The breeding of winter cereals Into spring cereals.) Fried richswertbei 
Monatsber. 9: 27-30. 1919.] Zeitsehr. PflansenfOcht. 7: 118. Dec, 1919.— See also Hot. 
Absts. 6, Entry 284. 

268. Anontmods. [Gennan rev. of: FkOlich, G. Die Beeinflussung der Komschwere 
dorch Analeie bel der Zflchtiuig der Ackeibohne. (The Influencing of grain-weight by selec- 
tion In the breeding of field beans.) Friedricbswerther Monatsber. 9: 7-8, 17-20. 1919.) 
Zeitsehr. Pflanseasficht. 7: 117-118. Dec, 1919. 
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260. Anonshoub. IGerman rev. of: Frvwirth, G. Dto K^«swlrtlg« Orginlsttlon dei 
PfluuenzQcIitniig In Deotscbluid und In Ottorrftlch-Vocun. <T1m present organization of 
plant breeding in Oennany and Atutrla.) N&chricht. Deutach. Landw. Ges. Oaterreich. 1919: 
3S-a9. 1919.] Zeitachr. PflanienaQcht. 7:118. Dec, 1919. 

270. Anontuoub. [German rev. of: Frdwirth, C., Db. Th. Roemeb, Db. E. von 
Tbcbxbmak. Handbnch der landwlrtadiaftllchen PSAnienzflchtung. 4. Die Ztlchtunf der 
Tier Haiqrtgetreldearten and der Zuckerrfibe. (Handbook of agrlcnltantl plant breeding. 4. 
Breeding of the four chief eere«la and the sogar beet). Svo., xv+fOi p., i) fig. Paul Parey: 
Berlin, 19I8.I Zeit«chr. Ffl&nienzQcht. 7: 146. Dec, 1919. 

271. Akontmoub. [German rev. of: Gabsnxb, 8. Beltrlge znr physlologiaclMn Chank- 
tsrlBtlk aommer- and wlnteranueller Oewlchae, Insbeaondere der Oetreldepflanzen. (Coatil- 
bntion to the phrslologlcal characteristics of snnuner and winter ■nnml* with apeclal rsferenc* 
to the cereals.] Zeitscbr. Bot. 10: 417-4S0. 7 pi., a fig. 1018.] Zeitachr. PflAnieniUeht. 7: 
118-120. Dec, 191S. 

272. Axonthocs. (Gennan rev. of: HAmEtr, W. Elnlges fiber Rfibenmcht. (Some- 
tfalng about beet-bieedlog.) Landw. Zeitung 1910.] Zeitschr. PflanseniQeht. 7: 120. Deo., 
1019. 

273. Anoktmodb. [Gemuui rev. o{: Jomis, D. F. Hatnntl cnMS-folUnadon In tte 
tomato. Science 48:509-610. 1916.] Zeitachr. Pflanienzaoht. 7: 120. Deo., 1919. 



275. Anontkotjs. [Gennan rev. of: Jonbs, D. F. Dominance of linked factor* aa a 
meana of acponntlng for heteroaU. Genetics 2 :46d-479. 1 fig. 1917. See fiot. Absts. 1. En- 
try 124fi.] Zeitschr. PflanienEQcht. 7: 121. Deo., 1919. 

276. AKoHTifODS. [German rev. of: Jones, D. F. The eflfect of Inbfoedlng and cross- 
breeding vfoa development. Connecticut Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 207. 100 p., i> pi. New 
Haven, 1918. (S«e Hot. Absta. 2, Entry 34; .1, Entry 088.)] Zeitschr. PflanieniQcht. 7: 122. 
Deo., 1919. 

277. Amonyuoitb. IGermanrev.of:JoNEfl,DoNALDF. Bearing of hetenMla i^on donble 
fertlUntlon. Bot. Gai. 65:324-333. April, 1018. (See Bot. Abets. 1, Entry 228.)| Zeitschr. 
Pflanieniacht. 7: 121-122. Dec, 1019. 

278. Ahoktuoub. [German rev. of: Kaj/luvb, Bibskb. Oenetische Papaver-Notlzen. 
(GeneUod notes on Papaver.) Bot. Notiser 1919: 90-102. 1919. (See Bot. Abata. 3, Entry 
2146.)! Zeitschr. PflanBenEQeht. 7:123. Dec, 1919. 

279. Anontmods. [German rev. of: KAJAtvus, B. Oenetische Stndlen fiber die BMten 
von Pqnver aomnlferum L. (Genetlcal studies on the Sowers of Papaver somnlfemm L.) 
Arkiv Bot. K. Svensk. Vetenakapsakad. IS: 1-87. S pi. 1919. (See Bot. Abata. 3, Entry 
2147.)! Zeitachr. PflanseniQcht. 7: 123-126. Dec, 1919. 

280. Anonthocs. (German rev. of: Kajanub, Biroeb. Ober elne konstant felbbont* 
Ptanm-Baaae. (On a constantly yellow-varl^ated variety of Planm.) Bot. Notiser 1918: 
83-84. 1918. (See Bot. Abata. 3, Entry 2146.)) Zeitschr. Pflansenstlcht. 7: 125. Dec, 1919. 

281. ANOKTUonB. [German rev. of: Kajanub, B., and S. O. Bisbo. Plaum-Krenz- 
iMgen. (Pea-crosaea.) Arkiv Bot. K. Svensk. Vetenskapsakad. IS: 1-18. 1910. (See Bot. 
Abats. 3, Entry 2148.)] Zeitschr. PflanieniQoht. 7: 125-126. Dec, 1919. 
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282. AsoKTuovB. [Genuan rev. of: Kalt, B., akd A. ScacLz. Ober KSckscbk^ 
indlTtdoen mlt Spelzweizanelgeiuchafton bel Nscktirelzen der Emmorreitae d«8 Wtizens. 
(Coacernlng revenlonair IndlvldnalB with characters of the ^It t^M In the naked wheat of 
the Bmmer series.) Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 36: e6»-«71. 1918. (See Bot. Absts. 4, 
Entry 624.)) Zeitschr. PflansensQcbt. 7: 126. Dec, 1919. 

283. Ahontuovb. IQerman rev. of: Kiessuns, L. Die Lelatnng der Wlnte^erste nnd 
deren zachtorische Beelnflfissimg. (The performance of winter barler and Ite modification br 
breeding.) Illuatr. Landw. Zeitg. 1919: 310-311. 1919.] Zeitsohr. PflansencQcht. 7: 126. 
Dec., 1919. 

284. ANONrvore. [German rev. of: Killbs, J. Ober die nrnxdcbtnnc reiner Llnlen 
von Winterwelten In Sommerwelien. (Concerning the changing over of pore lines of winter 
wheat into spring wheat.) Jour. Landw. 67: 60-62. 1919.] Zeitachr. PflanienxQcht. 7: 126. 
Dec, 1919.— See also Bot. Abats. 6, Entry 267. 

285. AKoKTUoua. [Germtm rev. of: KtlBTBB, K. Ober Mosa ikpanas chlenine nnd vet- 
glelchbare Erschelmnngea. (Mosaic varlegatios and comparable phenomena.) Ber. Deutsch. 
Bot. Ges. 36: 54-61. 1918. (See Bot. Absta. 3, Entry 265.)] Zeitachr. Paanieniacht. 7: 126. 
Dee., 1919. 

286. Anqntmoub. Origin of maize. (Rev, of: Kuwada, Y. Die ChromoBomenzahl von 
Zea Hays L. Bin Beltrag inr Hypothese der Indlvldualltit der Chromosomen und znr Frage 
fiber die Heikunft von Zea Hays L. (The chromosome number of Zea Hays L. A contrlbnOon 
to the hypothesis of the Individuality of chromosomeB and to the problem of the origin of Zea 
Mays L.) Jour. Coll. Sci. Imperial Univ. Tflkyd 39: 1-148- » pi., i fig. Aug., 1919. (See 
Bot. Abate. 4, Entry 643,)] Card. Chron. 67: 114. Mar. 6, 1920. 

287. ANONTMO0B. (German rev. of: Lehuamm, ERirar. Ober die Selbststerllftlt von 
Veronica syilaca. (On the self -sterility of Veronica syrlaca.) Zeitaohr. indukt. Abetamm. 
Vererb. 21: 1-47. 1 fig. May, 1919.) (Sea Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2159.)] Zeitsohr. Ffianien- 
zDoht. 7:127. Dec, 1919. 

288. Amonthottb. (German rev. of: Lindstrou, E. Unkage in maize; aleorone and 
chlorophyll factors. Amer. Nat. 51 ; 226-237. 1017.) Zeitschr. PflansenEQcht. 7:127, Deo., 
1919. 

289. AtroKYvovB. [German rev. of: Lindbtrom, E. W. Chlon^hyll Inheritance In 
moiie. Cornell Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta. Mem. 13: 1-68. 5 colored pi. Aug., 1918. (See Bot. 
Abets. 1, Entry 484.)] Zeitacbr. Pflonzeniaebt. 7: 127-129. Dec, 1919. 

290. Anontuoub. [German rev. of: Lovb, H. H., and W, T. Cbaio. Methods used 
and results obtained in cereal InvesUgatlonB at the Cornell Station. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 
10: 146-167. 1 pi., 1 fig. April, 1918. (See Bot. AbatB. 3, Entry 2163.)] Zeitschr. Pflanien' 
■Qoht. 7: 129-130. Dec, 1919. 

291. ANoNTMOtra. [German rev. of: Lovb, H. H., and W. T. Craio. The relation be- 
tween color and other characters In certain Avena crosses. Amer. Nat. 5Z: 369-383. Aug.- 
Sept., 1918. (SeeBot. Absts. l,Entry914.)l Zeitschr. PQanzenzttcht. 7; 130-131. Dec, 1919. 

292. Anontiioitb. [German rev. of: Love, H. H., and A. C. Fbabbb. The inheritance 
of the weak awn in certain Avena crosses. Amer. Nat. 51:481-493. 9 fig. 1917. (SeeBot. 
Absts. 1, Entry 1263.)] Zeitschr. FflanieasUcht. 7: 129. Dec, 1919.— See alao Bot. Abata. 4, 
Entry 265. 

293. Amontuodb. [German rev. of: Lovx, H. H., and G. P. McRobtie. The inherit- 
ance of hnlllessness In oat hybrids. Amer. Nat. 53 : 6-32. 7 fig. Jan.-Feb., 1919. (See Bot. 
Abata. 1, Entry 1281; 2, Entry 420.)] Zeitschr. PflansenzQcbt. 7: 131-132. Dec, 1919. 
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2M. Anosyuovs. [German rev. of: Mbuntssibk, A. E:qi6rieiiCM stofittquea fsltee t 
VttrrMrM. (Oenetlcal eiperlnuntB msde at Verrlfere.) Bull. Soc. Nation. Acclimat. Franoe 
■ 1018:1-31. 1918. (SeeBot. Abats.4,Entry677.}] Zeitechr. Pfl&iuenc(icht.7:132-134. Deo., 
1919. 

295. Anonymous. [German rev. of: Niubon-Ehlb, H. UntersacliniiKeii fiber Spelt- 
oldmstatloiien belm Welzen. (Experiments on speltold mntatloiis In wheat.) Hot. Notieer 
1917: 305-329. I fig. 1917.1 Zeitaohr. PflanzenzacM. 7: 134. Dec, 1919. 

296. ANoKTUOtrs. (German rev. of: Obbbstein, 0. t}ber doe Vorkommen echter Eiioi- 
penvarlatlaneii bel pmnmerEchen nnd anderen Kartoffelsorten. {Occturence of true bud mda- 
tlon In Pommenmlan and other variettes of potato. Deutscb. Landw. Preaee 1019: 660-661. 
1 pi. 1919.] Zeitscbr. Pflanieni^oht. 7:136. Dec, 1919. 

297. Anontuoub. [German rev. of: Rasmdson, Hanb. Zor Genetlk der Btfltenfarben 
von Tropeeoltun majus. (On tbe genetics of the flower colors of Tn^aeoltun majos.) Bot. 
Notiser 1918:253-259. Nov., 1918. (SeeBot. Absts.3, Eatr72180.)| Zeitscbr. Fflanienzaoht. 
7: 136. Dec, 1919. 

298. ANONraoiTS. [German rev. of: Rasuuson, Hans. tJber elne Petanta-Krenittng. 
(On a Petunia cross.) Bot. Notiser 1918: 287-294. 1918. (See Bot. Abata. 3, Entry 2181.)] 
Zeitscbr. PflanteuEUcht. 7: 136-136. Dec.. 1919. 

299. Akontuous. [German rev. of: Roembb, Th. Ober Liqdneiiztictitung. (On Itqitne 
breeding.) Deutscb. Landw. Presse 1010: 174^176. 1919.) Zeitscbr. PflanienaQobt. 7: 136. 
Dec, 1919. 

300. Ahonihoub. [German rev. of: Schhidt, J. InvestlgatlonE on hops. X. On the 
artMoa In plants raised b; crossing. Compt. Rend. Trav. Lab. Carleberg 11: 330-332. 1917. 
(See Bot. Abets. 1, Entry 1290.)] Zeitscbr. Pflan«enrilcht. 7: 136. Dec, 1919. 

301. Anontuous. [German rev. of: Schuidt, J. Inveatlgatlons on h^s (Hnmulns 
Inpnlns). XI. Can different clones be characterized by the number of ma^tnal teeth in the 
leaves? Cranpt. Rend. Trav. Lab. Carlsbet^ 14: 1-23. S fig. 1918. (See Bot. Abats. 3, En- 
try 2192.)] Zeitachr. PaauzenxQcht. 7: 136-137. Dec, 1919. 

302. Amontuous. [German rev. of: Schuidt, Johs. La valenr de I'lndlvldn a tltre de 
((ntatenr ^tprCclfe sulvant la mfithode dn croltement dlalUle. (Individual potency appraised 
by the method of dUIlel crossing.) Compt. Rend. Trav. Lab. Carlaberg 14: 1-33. 1919.) 
Zeitsobr. Pflansensacbt. 7: 136. Dec. 1919. 

303. Anontmous. [German rev. of: Schuidt, Jobaxnbb. Der Zengnngswert des In- 
dlTldnnms benrtellt nach dem Veifahien kreuzwelser Paarung. (Individual potency, based 
on e:qwrittnces In croBS-niatlngs.) 8vo.,^p. Gustav Fischer: Jena. 1919. (See Bot. Abata. 
3, Entry 2190.)] ZeiUchr. PflanieniUcht. 7: 145-146. Dec. 1919. 

304. Anonthoits. [Germanrev. of:SiEQEL,W. Das Recht des Gemfisezttcbters. (The 
rigbtof the vegetable breeder.) 8«o. Frick: Wien, 1919.) Zeitachr. Pflanzeniatsht. 7: 146. 
Dec, 1919. 

305. Anonthous. (German rev. of: SiitKs, M. J. 5t6rlUt6, auto-Inconceptlblllt< et 
differentiation seznelle physlologlque. (Sterility, eelf-lncompatlblltty and physiological dUter- 
enUatkm of the sexes.) Arch. N6erland. (Sci. Ser.) m, 1917: 205-234. 1917.] Zeitachr. 
Ffiansensacht. 7: 137. Dec, 1919. 

306. Anontmous. [German rev. of: Snbll, K. Faibenlindemng der KartoSelblflte und 
Saatenanerkennnng. (Color changes of the potato blossom and the recognition of varieties.) 
Der KartofTelbau 1919: 1-3. 1919.] Zeitscbr. Fflansensaoht. 7; 137. Dec., 1919. 
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307. Affoimioirs. |0«nii«ii rev. of : Sokub, K. Ober KartoSelxttchteBc und m^dcb- 
eada ■nbanvennclw mlt nevzOdttiuigeii txd der Doiiila» SUlschan. (I^>tato bnedlnf and 
compantlTe cnltonU teats of new nrieUec on the SUlschan eatate.) NMihr. Dsutach. L&ndw. 
Gea. Oaterr. 1919: 190-193. 1919.] Zeitschr. POuueiuacht. 7: 138. Dec., IBIB. 

308. Amontkoub. IGemuui rev. of: Stahsl, G. Berate nralac over de werfcaunhedeii 
too behoere van de aelecUe van koAe en cacao. (Flnt report oa Hie eflectlnneaB of aelectlon 
In coffee and cacao.) Dept. Landbouir in Suriname (Paramaribo) BulL 36. tS p. 1919.) 
Zeitachr. Pflanaencacht. 7; I3S-139. Dec., 1919. 

309. Amontuodb [R.]. [German rev. of:(l) Stodt, A. B. Self- and croaa-polllnatlona In 
achoriom Intybna iritta reference to aterlllt;. Mem. M. Y. Bot. Gard. 6: 333-451. 1916. 
(2) Idsu. FertUltr In Clcliorinmlntjrbtia: The aporadlcoccnnence of aelf-fertlle plants amonc 
the proeenj of aeU-atorlle plants. Amer. Jour. Bot. 4:375-395. »fig. 1917. (8) Idbm. Fer- 
tility in Cictaorinm Intybns: Self-conqiatlblllty and aelf'lncnn^tlbUlty amonf the oSsprlng of 
aelf-fertlle Ilnea of deacent. Jour. Genetica 7 : 71-103. Feb., 1918. (See Bot. Absta. 1, Entry 
243.)] ZeitaCbr. Pflanzeniaeht. 7: 139-140. Dec., 1919. 

310. Anonthodb. [German rev. ot: Taxmes, T. Die Flacbsblflte. (The flower of flax.) 
Becueil Trav. Bot. Norland. 15: ISS-2Z7. » fig. 191S.) Zeit«;hr. PflanKnsQcbt. 7: 140. 
Dec., 1919. 

311. Anontuotts. [German rev. of: Tjxbbeb, K., ahd H. N. Kooiu an. ErfelljUtelda- 
onderzoeUngen bIJ boonen. (Genetical eipeilmenta with beans.) Genetica I: 323-346. 1 
colored pt. 1919. (See Bot. Abate. 3, Entry 1041.)] Zeitaohr. PflanieniQcht. 7; 140-141. 
Dec, 1919. 

312. AxoNTMOUS. [German rev. of: Urban, J. Hocbpolarislerende Rflbe tind Ihre 
Nacbkommenadiaft. (Hl^-polarlzlns beeta and their pngpnj.) Zeitocbr. Zuokerindustr. 
BOhmen 42: 387-391. 1919.] Zeitacbr. Paanieniacht. 7: 141-142. Deo., 1919. 

313. ANoNraouB. [German rev. of: VoLaiAST, A. 40. and 41. Jabraaberlcht. Schwelx- 
erlscbe Samennnteranchnnea- nnd Veravcbaanatalt in OerUkos-Zflmch. (4l>th and 41st Ana. 
Rept Swiss aeed control and e^erlmentstatlm In OerUkon-ZOrlcfi.) Land. Jahrb. Sohweis. 
1919: 1-10. 1919.] Zeitschr. PflanienEQcht. 7: 142. Dec, 1919. 

314. Anontmoiib. [German rev. of: von Casom-Eldinqsn. Pl^slologlsche Spaltnncen 
ohne HendeUsmns. (Physloloflcal segregation wlthont Hendelism.) Deutsch. Landw. Preeee 
1919: S15-516. 1919.1 Zeitaohr. Pflanzeuiacht. 7: 114-115. Dec., 1919. 

316. Anontuoub. [German rev. of: von Ubisch, G. Gerstenkrenzttaiiea. (Bnriey 
crosaea.) Landw. Jahrb. 53: 191-244. Spl.,tSfia. 1919.] Zeitschr. POanaeaittcht. 7: 141. 
Dec, 1919. 

316. ANONTHons. Flngblatt der TTngarischea Gesellschaft ffir Sassenhyglene vnd Be- 
vOlkenmgspoUtik. [Clrcolar of the Hungarian Soctety for race bjglene and colonization poller. | 
MOnchener Med. Woohenachr. 46: 76-77. 1919. 

317. Anbtbad, R. D. Improvement of coffee by seed aelectlon and hybridization. Agric 
Jour. India 14: 639-644. 1919.— An addreaa at the CoSee Planters' Conference at Mysore, 
India, July lOIS. It is urged that the growers select high-yielding coffee trees for propagation 
in the belief that the present practice of raising nursery stock from "plantation run" aeed ia 
reaulting in the deterioration of the varieties. It ia suggeated that facilities be provided to 
economic botaniata for developing new varieties by faybridiiatian. Author also reporta thai 
a Mr. Jackaon has obtained a vigorous and disease-reaiataDt hybrid which cornea true from 
seed. [See Bot. AbatB. 1, Entry 80S.]— J. H. KempUm. 
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318. Arthub, J. M. [Rev. of: Poison, Donald, Tbe Infltunco of certain cnvlnMimoiital 
condittonsi Qspeclally wmtsr aiqipl;, 19011 form and atmctnre la lUmmculns. Phyniol. Res. 2: 
20B-27S. tifio. Deo., 19IS. (See Bot. Abst«. 1, Entry 14S4; 2, EotrySO?.)) Dot. Gu. «9: 
271. Mar., 1920. 

310. Bach, Sieofbibd. Koch eln ButardlenuBSTerBUch Plstuii Z FstMU [Aaother bf- 
brldlzatlon e^erlnunt, Plium X Faba.) ZeitBchr. FflanzenzQcht. 7: 73-74. June 1919.— 
Of ten emasculated flowers of Victoria peaa, seven were pollinated with Vicia faba pollen, 
while three were left unpoUinated. All ten were bagged. After 48 hours, 3 of the pollinated 
flowers were fixed in Flemming's solution and imbedded in paraffin. Later sections stained 
with Heidenhain's haematoxyUn showed only a few very short pollen-tubes and these in no 
case were observed penetrating the stipnatic surface. After 8. days, the remaining seven 
bilged flowers, both pollinated and unpoUinated, were found to have developed to the same 
degree, small pods 1-2 cm. long 0.4100.61^11. wide with shriveled Heed-"anlagen," and within 
another 10 days, these dried up and fell (A. Results confirm Gftrtner and von Tschermak. 
SeedleMpodaarepartbenooarpicandformed without pollination. Inability of Ffn'a/nfra and 
/Haunt to hybridiie lies in lack of chemical stimuli to promote pollen-tube growth. — Orland 
E. Ffttte. 

320. Bach, SmorBiED. Zvr nUteten Eenntnis der Faktoren der Anthoiyanblldung bel 
Plsom. (To a more esact knowledge of the factors for the foimatlon of anthocyan in Plstnu.] 
Zeitschr. Pflaosemaoht. 7; 64-65. June 1919. — Red Fi heteroiygote Pisum flowers from led- 
floweied X whito-flowered (ABaB) and pink-flowered X white-flowered (AbaB) crosses are 
indistinguishable to the eye from thoee of the red-flowered homoiygote (_ABAB). Investi- 
gations of the oonoentration and other characteristioa of anthoeyan, demonstrated that an- 
thocyan development, both qualitatively and quantitatively, is the same in all these genetic 
tjrpea. Comparisons of pink-flowered homoiygous types (.AbAb) with the above red-flowered 
tjpo) shows an anthocyan concentration difference of 2:1 in favor of the latter. Milton Brad- 
ley color scale showed color extracts from red-flowered types to be similar to "Violet red," 
and pink-flowered extracts to be "Violet red tint no. 1." Concludes that red-flower coloring 
matter differs fnnn that of pink in having greater anthocyan concentration and in beii^ a 
distinct kind of anthocyan. Factor A is mors important in furnishing a basis for anthocyan 
formation than factor B, the latter acting as a modifying agent which changes the anthocyan 
of pink-flowers to that of a new type (red) with more violet in it. Names of pea varieties 
used are cited and methods of procedure are given in detail. — Orland E. White. 

321. Bateson, W. Dr. Eammerer's testimony to the Inheritance of acquired chsracters. 
Nature 103 : 344-345. July 3, 1919.— Reply to Psoi-. MacBbidb (Nature, May 22), describing 
personal experiences which cast serious doubt upon veracity of Kaxmxbek'b claims of inherit- 
ance of acquired characters in salamanders.— 3fer{s C. Coulter. 

322. Baudouin, M. D(couverte d'un procide sAr pour reconnaltre le sexe des axis 
homalns k tout Ige. [Discovery of a process for the recognition of sex In the human axis at all 
ages.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 1C7: 652-663. I9I8. 

323. BAUUAmr, E. Zvr Frsge der Individual- nnd der Immnnltitszfichtung bel der 
Kartoffel. [On Individual selection and breeding for immunity In potatoes.J FUhlings Landw. 
Zeitg. 1918:240. 1918. 

324. Bauuan.y, E. Bettrlge znr Kenntnls der Rapspflanze and inr Zflchtnng des Bapaea. 
(Cootrlbution to a knowle^ of the rape plant, and to the breeding of the npe.] Zeitschr. Pflan- 
lensacht. 6: 139. t fig. 1918. 

326. BacKJEB, J. Vererhnng gewlsser BUltenmerkmale bel Pspever Rhoeaa. [InlieTit- 
ance of certain floial characters in P^anr RhosM.] Zeitsdir. PflansensQcht. 4: 215-221. 
Sfig. 1918. 
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32e. Bbckek, J. BtitrVge zur ZflchtiuiK der KohlgewKchae. [Contrlbatloii to the bned- 
Ingof QieBrMslcaB.] Zeitechr. FflanEeniQcht. 7:91-09. Dec, 1919. 

327. Bekqh, Ebbe. Studler Sver dOVBtnmlwten I HalmOhtu Un. [Studies on deaf- 
dnmfciiosB in the district of HalmOhus, Sweden.] ISS X MO mm., 199 p. Stockholm, I9I9.— 
Among deaf-aod-dumbB there are a greater number of individuals with brown or black hair 
and brown eyea than among normal persona in Sweden. The author considers that this fact 
is caused by descent from inunigrant darker types. He paints out that there is scarcely any 
chance to restrain the consanguineal deaf-dumbness by legal directions. — K. V. Owan 
Dahlgren. 

328. BiooAB, H. H. The relation of certain ear cbancters to yield In corn. Jour. Amer. 
Soc. Agron. 11 : 230-234. 1919.— Relationship of tour ear characters to yield has been measured 
for five varieties of maise. The ear characters ohoeen were weight, length, numbers of rows 
and shelling peroent^e. Data were obtained for a period of several years. It was found 
that ear length was the most consistent index of subsequent yield though the highest correla- 
tion coefficient found in the series was between weight and yield. The author concludes that 
these four ear characters are not closely enough associated with yield to be of value as a basis 
for selection. — J. H. Kemplon. 

329. BixBT, W. G. The bnttemntand the Japan walnut. Amer. Nut Jour. 10; 76-79. 
82, 83, 11 fig. 1919,— Occurrence of rough-shelled walnuts on American-grown trees of the 
two Japanese species, Juglans cordtformtB and J. Sieboldiana, is discussed, illustrated and 
convincingly explained as due to natural hybridization between the above speoiee and the 
closely related native American species J. cijierea. Reference is also made to the possibility 
of producing new superior hybrid varieties between these oriental and American species which 
can be grown throughout a greater range of latitude than these walnuts at present occupy. 
—E. B. Babcock. 

330. Blakesleb, Albert F. Seznallty in mncors. Science SI: 375-382, 403-409. 4 fig. 
April 16 and 23, 1920. — Muoors are divided into two groups as regards sexual reproduction: 
(1) homothallio or hermaphroditic forms, and (2) heterothallic or dioecious forms. The 
latter are by far the most f^undant in nature. — Sexes of different dioecious species show an 
imperfect sexual reaction and produce gametes which, however, never fuse. By this "imper- 
fect hybrid i2ation" reaction the sex of unmated dioecious races may be determined. In 
dioecious species there are two types of zygospore germination. In one case the spores in a 
gennsporangium are all of same sex, but in the other the spores are of both sexes. Environ- 
mental factors have a direct influence on zygospore formation. Many "neutral" races have 
been found which give no sexual reaction infer m or with teeters of other epeotea. The appar- 
ent neutrality of such races may be due to lack of the peculiar environmental conditions neces- 
sary for expression of the sex which is actually present. All dioecious species investigated 
are sexually dimorphic. Author discusses gamete differentiation in mucora and its possible 
significance in relation to sex differentiation in higher forms. — If. H. Eysler. 

331. Bliss, A. J. Hjbrid bearded Irises. Card. Chron. 67; 76, 8S. Feb. 14, 21, 1920.— 
Older varieties of June-flowering bearded Irisea may be referred to two main species, pallida 
and variegata, or combmationa of the two. ATnoena is a color variety of variegata, due to in- 
hibiting factor for yellow or absence of factors for yellow present in variegata. Neglecla ie 
sguafens minus yellow. Several hundred crossings of plicata color type do not yield conclu- 
sive evidence of origin. Characteristic beard is carried through generations of transition 
seedlings in which it bss disappeared along with j^icala color characters, reappearing unaltered 
in succeeding individuals of plicata color type. Plicala crossed with pallida or squalem- 
pallida forms give plicata only. Crossed with pallida or variegata the plicala type disappears 
but when crossed with certain neglectae or j^ualens -carrying plicaia the Mendelian ratio of 
one-half plicatas is obtained, su^esting that the plicata type has arisen aa a mutation from 
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pallida by the dropping of a aingle factor or s«t of linked factors. Stand&rda and fftlls of an 
Iris appear to be controlled, both in form and in color, by independent aete of linked factors. 
—J. Marion Shtdl. 

332. BoRNuUixEB, J. Notizen znr Flora nnterfrankoiiB nebat oinlgen Bemeikongen 
Qber Butarde and elne nene Form von Polysticlium loncUtU (L) Koth Im A^ngeblet. [Ob- 
serratlona on the fiora of Unterfranken, with soventl remarks on hybrids and a new fbim of Poly- 
sUchnia tonchitls (L) Roth In the alpln« region. Beih. Biol. Centralbl. 36: 183-190. 1 pi. 
1918.— See Bot. Abets. 4, Entry 1704. 

333. BouLKNGBB, G. A. Un cas InUressant do dlmorpblsme Bexnel chez nn serpent 
■frlcaln (BotbiolTchns ater Gllnther). (An Interesting; case of seznal dlmoipUsm In an African 

- snake.] Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168; 666-669. 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 1463. 

334. Bbamdl, J. Die dlrekte Ai^assimg und Vererbung der Pflanien. [Direct adapta- 
tion and heredity In plants.] WienerLandw.Zeit. 68:790. 1918. 

336. Bbehu, V. Ober geachlechtsbegrenite Spezlesmerkmale der Sflsawasseroiptnlsmen 
and deren eventuelle eqwrlmentelle Aufkllmng dnrch das HendeUche Spalttucsgeseti. (On 
the aex-Umlted species -characters of freshwater orBsnlsms and their experimental ei^huutloD 
through the Hendellan law of s^rc^tlon.] Naturw. Wochenschr. 18: i-6. 1919. 

336. Bhidods, C B., and T. H. Mobqan. ContrlbntlonB to the genetics of Drosc^hlla 
mclanogaster. n. The second chromosome group of mutant characters. Carnegie Inst. Wash- 
ington Pub 1. 278. P.llS-t04,7pl.,17fie. Washington, D. C. 1919.— 39 mutant races with 
genes in "second ehromosome" ore described, paralleling treatment of sex-linked characters 
in Gamble Publ. 237; more than 35 others, discovered since 1916, remain to be described. 
Most important genes, with loci, are: 

0.0 Star iS) affects mainly eye-facets 

16.4 Streak (fc) affects mainly thorax pattern 
29.0 Dachs (d) affects mainly venation and legs 

46.5 Black (b) affects mainly body color 
52.7 Purple (pr) affects mainly eye color 

66.0 Vestigial {vg) affects mainly wings and halteres 
73.5 Curved (c) affects mainly wing curvature 
96.2 Plexus (px) affecta mainly wing venation 
106.1 Speck (sp) afieots mainly axil of wing 
Mutants are treated in ehronological order of discovery; special attention ia given to genetic 
methods employed, and tracing their development. Each mutant is fully described as to 
origin, stoek, determination of chromosome and locua, reoccurrences, allelomorphs, modi- 
fiers, literature, and value as a genetic tool. General topics, discussed under mutants to which 
they apply, include: modifying factors, autosomal and balanced lethals, variations in cross- 
ing-over due to age, temperature, and specific genes, causes of inviobility and methods of 
"balancing" inviability in experiments, coincidence and its bearing on map-distance, linkage 
method of analysis for multiple-gene csises, etc. — Most of the mutants are recessive, i.e., the 
heterocy^ote can not be distinguished from normal. Only five are dominant; at least four 
of these are lethal when homozygous, like most dominant mutations in DroBophila. Some 
(e.g., black, blistered, etc.) are partially dominant; i.e., the heteroiygote is intermediate be- 
tween homoiygote and nonnal, but uaually more like normal. Two of the genes (lethal T 
and lethal Ila) show their preaence only by disturbance of expected ratios, since they have 
DO visible effect when heterozygous, and kill all flies homozygous for them. Certain genes 
are "specific modifiers," i.e., they produce no effect except in the presence of certain other'i 
"main" genes; thus cream II, cream b, and pinkish, all dilute eosin (sex-linked) eye color'- 
but produce no visible effect on non-eosin flies; again, one or more seoond-chiomosome genes 
reduce bristle number in dlchaete (third chromosome), but not in non-dicbaete, flies. Pur- 
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pie is a "diaproportionate modifier" of vermilion, Le., it modifies rennilion (Bex-linked) 
more than it does normal eye color. -^ne eeriea of multiple (quintuple) allelomorphB is de- 
aoribed; veatigial, strap, antlered, nick, all affecting wings. — The method of conetruction ol 
map of aecond chiomoaome is described in detail. The "second chromosome" was originalljr 
defined arbitrarily as "that chromosome which carries the gene for black and such other genes 
as may be found to be linked to black. " Loci lying on the same side of black as does curved 
were considered "to the right" or in plus direction from blaek; those on the opposite side "to 
the left" or in minus direction. First distance mapped, black-purple, based on 48,931 flies, 
ia 6.2 units (6.2 per cent crossing over), a distance small enough to exclude double crossing 
over. Other loci located by combining data from different crosses, corrected, where neces- 
sary, for double crossing-over, and weighted according to numbers and probable accuracy. 
Thus vestigial was located 18.5 units to right of black, curved 27.0. These four loci form cen- 
tral framework of chromosome. Dacha was next located at —17.6 (with reference to black) 
streak at —31.1, star at —46.5. Most important locus at right end is speck, at -|-S8>6 from 
black. All other loci are located with reference to one or more of the foregoing. As star ia 
of known loci, farthest to left, it is taken as cero point, and other loci renumbered accordingly. 
Present map of second chromosome, made in this way, with location of all genes treated, is 
given in text; also constructional map, showing method of construction. — Working map, 
subject to continuous changes, shows also value of each mutant. Value depends on constaney 
ofeharacter, separability frrau normal, viability, fertility, accuracy of mapping, and location 
at convenient distance from other important loci. — C. R. Plunkett. 

337. BoBT, B. C, AND N. Haidbb. Cawi^re-Amerlcan cotton: An account of experi- 
ments la Its Improvement by pore-llae selection and of field trlala, 1913-1917. Agric. Res. Inst. 
Pusa BuU. 88. M p., 10 pi., 1 fig. 1619. 

33S. Cabu: E. S£lectlonp£digrAean)Uqn6ea U varUtfilocal de rtz Phnng-tlen. (Pedi- 
gree selection applied to the local ilce variety known as Phnng-Uen.] Bull. Agric. Inst. ScL 
Saigon 2:26-32. 1920. 

339. Cohbk-Stu&bt, C. P. Brfelljkhetdsleer tn dlenst der bestrljdlng ran dlerlljke 
vljanden. [Genetics and the production of animal foods.] Teysmannia 1918: 37-48. 1918. 

340. Coppola, Alfreik). L'acroceMoslndattllla. Contrlbuto alio studio delle dlsende- 
crlnle congenlte. lAcrocephalosyndactylism. A contribution to the study of congenital dls- 
endocriny.] Revista di Patol. Nerv. e. Ment. 24: 283-339. 19 fig. Dec. 1919. 

341. CoRBBNa, C. Fortsetznng der Versuche znr e^wrlmentellen Verschlebnng des Ge- 
schlecbtsverhXltnlsaes. [Continuation of the attempt to experimentally shift the sex laOo.] 
SitEungaber. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin 1918: 1175-1200. Sfig. 1918. 

312. Chozieb, W. J. Sex-correlated coloration in Chiton tubercnlatua. Amer. Nat. 54: 
S4-€8. Jan.-Feb., 1020. — Foot, ctenidia and other soft parts of male are pale buff color. Cor- 
responding parts in female are salmon-pink to orange-red, depending principally on state (rf 
maturity of ovary. Pigment belongs to carotin-like "tipochromes." Evidence ahows that 
color difference cannot possibly help in sex recognition and must therefore be looked upon 
as a "metabolic accident."— H. L. Ibsen. 

343. Dahlobbn, K. V. Obbian, Heteroatylie Innerhalb der Gattung Plumbago. [On the 
occurrence of heterostyly In the genus Plumbago.] Svensk Bot. Tidskr. 12: 382-372. 8 fig. 
1918- — Plumbago capensig Thunb., P. rosea L. and P. europaea L. are heterostylous plants. 
The anthers in long-styled flowers are not placed so deeply in the tube as the stigma in brevi- 
atylous ones. Stigmas of the two types are very different both in siie and form. The differ- 
ence between the pollens of the two sorts of plants is however relatively slight. Among forty 
investigated herbarium specimens of Plumbago europaea 18 were ahort-styled and 22 long- 
styled, which indicates that the two types may exist in about equal numbers, Heterostyly 
seems to exist also in the genera Ceratoetigma and Vogelia. — K. V. Ossian DatUgren. 
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344. Dantobth, C. H. An haredltuy convlsz In the dMnesUc fowl. Genetics 4: S87^ 
fiOS. B fig, Nov., 1919. — Brachydaetyly, syndactyly, and ptilopody (booting) are believed 
by the author to be the eomatie expression of a single gene and data in support of this view 
•re presented. — H. D. Ooodale. 

345. Datxnport, C. B. Inflnence of the male In the piodnctlon of htunan twins, Amer. 
Nat. 54: 122-.129. Mar.-Apr., 1920. — Both the fathers and the mothers of twins are found 
to oome frcnn fraternitiM in which twins are about four times as frequent aa in the population 
at large. If only the data involving uniovular twins be considered, the frequency of twins 
in the parental generation is twelve times that of the population at large, and is as high (m 
the father's side as on the mother's. Uniovular twinning is directly hereditary through either 
parent as in the armadillo. It is tentatively su^ested that biovular twinning is indicative 
of mArked reproductive vigor and relative absence of lethal factors on both sides. Since data 
from comparative sources show that only a fraction of the eggs ovulated become fertilised 
and reach late embryonic stages, and smce there is good evidence that a high percentage of 
originally twin pregnancies result in only a single viable foetus, the assumption seems justi- 
fied that two-egg ovulations are relatively common in man, but that only a small part of such 
ovulations actually result in twins that are bom and recorded as such. — C. H, Danforth, 

346. Dawson, Akdbkw Ion ativs. Bacterial varlntlona Induced hf changes In Oie com- 
poaltlDn of culture media. Jour. Bact. 4: 133-148. Mar., 1919. —As test organism author used 
a long-cultivated strain of Bacterium coli. Preliminary test showed that maximum growth 
of this organism on meat extract agar was attained in 9 to II days. In order to determine 
effect on this organism of change in environment, ao far as regards media, chemical analysis 
was made of 9-days growth collected from 8 different media. These media consisted of 2 
per cent agar to which was added various combinations of peptone, meat extract, edestin, 
flour proteins, butter soap, glucose and glycerol. Varying proportions of these substances 
were used, and in most cases no more than two appeared in .each medium in addition to the 
agar. One medium consisted of potato juice alone. Considerable variability occurred in 
the proportions of nearly all bacterial constituents as the result of growth on these different 
media. — Production of acid and gas in various carbohydrates was tested in litmus-carfjohy- 
drate-senun water after about 200 generations growth on each of the 8 different media. 
Marked variability occurred; on one medium the organism behaved precisely as a £. coli' 
comTryunioT, while on two others it possessed almost the type characteristics of a B. coli-com- 
mvnis, — Agglutinability of organisms grown on all 8 media were tested with sera obtained by 
injection into rabbits of bacteria grown on 4 of the media. Differences in agglutinability were 
observed easily as great ss those frequently utilised to demonstrate the existence of different 
"strains" of the some basic organism. — Morphological changes accompanying growth on dif- 
ferent media appeared to be relatively unimportant. [See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1237.) — 
M. A. Barber, 

347. Dawbok, J. A. Aa experimental study of an amlcronncleate Oxjrtrlcha. I. Study 
of the normal animal, with an account of cannibalism. Jour. Exp. Zoot. 29: 473-613. 2 pi., 
S fig. Nov. 20, 1919. — Pedigreed cultures of Oxytricha kymeno»toma carried 289 generations, 
then from November 17, 1917, to April 30, 1918, in small petri-dish mass cultures, revealed the 
absence. of micronucleus during all phases of life-history of cultures. This amicronucleate 
race apparently can live indefinitely under favorable environmental conditions without con- 
jagatioD, autogamy, endomixis. In state resembling syngamy (a) animals fused in pairs die 
or separate and reproduce with no signs of depression, (b) cannibalism occurs causing in- 
creased fission rate among progeny of cannibal for short time. [See also next following Entry, 
348.1— Austin fi. MiddleUm. 

348. Dawson, J. A. An experimental study of an amicronucleate Oxytricha. II. The 
formation of double animals or 'twins.' Jour. Exp. Zool. 30: 129-167. t p(., IS fig- ^"^ 5i 
1920. — Under conditions similar to those in which syngamy usually occurs is strong tendency 
for formation of double animals, "twins," by plaetogamic dorsal fusion. Twins have all 
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morphological structures of two single animftls, reproduce by traasverse fiasion. Favorable 
eDvirODmental coaditions necessoty for continued existence of twins, i.e., do not surrire in 
competition with single animals. Selection produced striking increase in perceat^e of twins 
in pedigreed culture from single twin animal. Division rate of twins similar to that of normal 
animals. Misoible condition of twin cytoplasm handed on to twin progeny but is quickly 
lost in single animals derived from twins, kept under identical environmental conditions. 
Under favorable environmental conditions twin strains breed indefinitely. Pairing, canni- 
balism, twin formation, occur among animals in similar physiological condition, these phenom- 
ena therefore interpreted as abortive attempts to undergo syngamy, failure due to amicro* 
nucleate ocmdition. Inability to undergo syngamy has no ^ect on viability of race. [S«e 
also next preceding Entry, 3i7.}—Avttin R. MiddUlon. 

340. Db Vhibs, H. Pbjlogeitetlsclie nnd gntppesvelM ArtbUdimg. [Phylogenetlc and 
group-wise spedeB-tormatlon.l Flora 11-12 (Festschr. £. Stahl) : 208-226. 1918.— Under the 
term "gruppenweise Artbildung" de Vries understands the formation of a speciea within a 
genus. There are also frequent transitions such as the reappearance of the same mutation 
within a species. For example, the occasional appearance of a peloric form of Linaria 
vulgari*. For the study of "group-wise" species formation the genus Oenothera offers excel- 
lent material. The mutations observed in this genua can be divided into general and special. 
The general mutations can be considered as parallel and taxonomio from the standpoint of 
the aystematist, and as progressive and retrogressive from the standpoint of the geneticist. 
The parallel mutations appear in different species, as for example, the dwarfs which are pro- 
duced every year by Oe. biennie and Oe. Lamarckiana, and the suifurea form of Oe. biennit 
Mid Oe, suaveoUns. Parallelism is not limited to species of one genus but goes beyond these 
limitations. For example, the cruciate form of sepals of Epilobium htTsutum crucialum, and 
very rare mutations of Oe. biennis crudala. As an example of taionomic mutation de Vries 
cites the complete lack of petals in the mutant Oe. suaiieolens. — The absence of petals is a 
species character of Fvchtia macrantha and P. jtrocumbem. Examples of progressive muta- 
tions are those in which a double number of chromosomes occurs, — ffigiu forms. Among retro- 
gressive mutations are Oe. nanella, Oe. breinstylis and Oe. ndyrinervii. The half-mutants are 
those which are produced by the fusion of a recessive mutated gamete with a normal gamete, 
as the mutant ffiga*. In this form we have annually 2 to 3 per cent mutants of the dwarf form. 
The half-mutants, which can be isolated here, give 25 per cent plants of the ffigae form, GO 
per cent half-mutants and 25 per cent dwarfs. The first and third forms are constant. The 
half-mutants lead us to the group of special mutations. The first example cited by author is 
Oe. grandiflcra. Two-thirds of the plants grown from seed are green and like the parent, 
and one-third consists of yellow-green weak forms which die if left in the open. About one- 
fourth of the seed are sterile. This phenomenon author explains in the followmg manner: 
Oe. grandifiora is a half-mutant which segregates into 25 per cent ochracea forma, 50 per cent 
half-mutant forms, and 25 per cent bomoxygous forms, the latter of which camiot be formed 
because the factor for grandifloTa is united with a lethal factor. Parallel with this is also the 
appearance of Oe. Lamarckiana mut. rubrinervis, which segregates in Oe. deeerene and Oe. rvbri- 
neroii. About half of the seeds of Oe. Lamarckiana are empty. This is explained by au hor 
in that Oe. Lamarckiana produces two kinds of gametes, the typical or laela, and the veliitina. 
Each gamete has a lethal factor which is closely linked with the character factor. Eeterosy- 
gouB combinations of these factors give good seeds which produce plants and homoiygotic 
combinations give the sterile seeds. If one of the two lethal factors becomes "vital" the 
laeta or the vehitiwi mutation appears. Finally he considers heterogamy, i.e. , the phenomenon 
in which the direct and the reciprocal crosses are not the same. He assumes that the species 
which are crossed are half-mutations but that part of the pollen is lethal.— ilf. Demeree. 

360. De Wilde, F. A. Verwantschap en Eifelljkheld blj doofstomheld en rettnltts ptg- 
menton. (RelatioiiBhlp and heredity In deaf-and-dumbnesa and retinltts pigmentosa.] Dis- 
sertation, Amsterdam. 1919.— See also Bot. Absts. 4, Entry fSO. 
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351. Db Winivabteb. H. Les mitoses da rCplthfiUom sdnlsBl dti chat. [Hltoaes of 
the gemliiBl qtithellom of the ot.] Arch. Biol. 30: 1-87. 1 dovble pi. tmthSifig. 1919.— 
Thirty-siz ohromoflomea occur in oOgonial cells, thirty-five in sperm atogonial, the diSerence 
depending on the heterochromogomes. The thirty-four autosomes unite to form seventeen 
bivalents in the primary spermatocyte, the heterocbromoeome constituting an eighteenth 
element. Secondary spermatocytes have eighteen and seventeen chromosomes respectively, 
BDd these numbers are maintained in the spermatids and consequently in the Bpennatoioa, 
since the last division is an equation-division. The heterochromosome is not detectable in 
the spennatogonia but appears gradually in the telophase of the last spermatogonia! division. 
It finally becomes visible as an elongated body, often curved or even sharply bent. It never 
appears double as does its homologue in the oOcyte. It is readily distinguished from the nu- 
cleolus, which is spherical and visible in spermatogonia as well as in the spermatocytes. — 
Author believes that his earlier counts in oi^nesis, in which he and Saintmont recorded 
twelve chromosomes on the first maturation spindle and estimated twenty-four as the somatio 
number, were incorrect. He now thinks that the division figures were sbnorm&l or that in 
fixation the chromosomes agglutinated. — Various authors have described a "monosome" in 
the germ-cells of the female cat but author is convinced that what they have regarded as a 
single body is the two heterochromosomes in juxtaposition, — The observational part of the 
paper is followed by twenty-six pages of discussion of the literature and of general aspects 
of the work.— itf . F. Ouyer. 

352. DoBLAs, Josi Hbbbeba. Selecclon de BemllUa. (Seed selectiim.] Bol. Assoc. 
Agric. Eapafia 11 : 90-95. 1910. 

353. DoDOB, Ratnaii. Aspidinm crlstatnm X marglnale and A. slmolatiun. Amer. 
Feni Jour. 9: 73-80. 1919. — Extracts from letter written to C. H. Knowt/tom by Donas in 
1907 containing a detailed account of his discovery of the Massachusetts fern and the hy- 
brid between the crested and marginal ferns. — P. C. Andenon. 

354. Dbgsbl, KuBT. InwelfemgeltendleHendelschenVererbungsgesetze Indermenach- 
Uchen Pathologle? [To what extent do Hendellan laws of heredity hold In human pathology?] 
Virchow's Arch. 224: 256-303. 1917.— In general, the so-called laws of heredity (e.g., the "law 
of Blial regression") are not such in the strictest sense, but the Mendelian law does present a 
conception which is fundamental to the study of human heredity. Hereditary disease may 
be due to single dominant or recessive factors or to combinations of factors. Occasional de- 
partures from expected results seeming to show incomplete dominance are due to the chance 
absence from the germplasm of a second factor which is usually present in bomoiygous form 
and which is essential to the actual manifestation of the condition. Sex-linked inheritance 
is wholly in accord with Mendel's law and is the CTcpression of a certain degree of affinity be- 
tween the sex factor ("gamete") and the disease-favoring factor. Since the proportion of 
affected individuals and female carriers is believed frequently to be high in sex-linked inherit- 
ance, the occasional presence of two equally potent but independent factors is suggested. 
The essay, which received the "Schulse Preis," is illustrated by forty-seven graphic diagrams 
and several tables classifying human diseases on the basis of their behavior in heredity. There 
is a rather extensive bibili^raphy. — C. H. Danforth. 

355. Dbbtbb, Th. F. a snggeated mechanism for the Inheritance of acquired character!. 
South African Jour. Soi. 14: 272-277. 1918. 

350. Dbude, O. Erfahmngen bel Erenzungaversnchen mlt Cncurblta Pepo. (E^erl- 
Uices in crossing experiments with CucnrUta Pepo.) Ber. Deutsch. Hot. Oes. 35: 26-67. 
1 pi. 1D18. 

357. DuHiT, L. C. The sable vailetias of mice. Amer. Nat. S4: 247-261. S fig. May- 
June, 1920.— Sable is a form of yellow mouse showing considerable dark pigment on dorsal 
and lateral aspects. Black and ton is an extreme type of this variety. Darkness of sables 
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and black and tans appears dne to genetic e&iuee transferable to non-yellow varieties. Cross 
between agouti (light) and black and tan (dark) gives Fi sables and ^outis both intermediate. 
Further hybrid generations showed many light segregates both yellow and non-yellow, and 
fewer dark segregates. No extreme dark segregates found in yellow (block and tui) types, 
and few extreme dark non-yellow segregates. These latter proved not homoiygous for dark- 
ening factors. Results indicate presence of genetic factors similar to those producing dif- 
ferences in siEe of rabbits. This similarity indicates unsuiti^leness of material for production 
of clear and analysable results, rather than insoluble nature of problem. Correct interpreta- 
tion of such differences must await combination of optimum of material and method. — C. C. 
lAltU. 

3S8. Eaton, S. V. (Rev. of: Dotobt, M. J. Relation of weather to fmltfolnesB In the 
pltun. Jour. Agrio. Res. 17: 103-126. PI. 19-15, 1 fit . June 16, 1919. (See Bot. Absts. 3, 
Entry 1478.)] Bot. Gas. 69: 200. Mar., 1920. 

3fi9. Ebbtein, a. Zor Frage des Varkommens von Kretlnen nnd Albinos In Lehibach tan 
Han. [On the occurrence of cretlna and alblnoes In LehrtNlcIi In the Haix.] Die NaturwisMB- 
schaften 6: 661-66S. 1918. 

360. EiBENBERO, P. Vnteriucbangea fiber die Varlablllttt der Bakterlen. VII. Ober 
die VariaMUtIt des SchlelmblldtingsvermOKens nnd der Gramfestlgkelt. [Inveatigatlona on 
the variability of bacteria. Vn. On the varlablllt; of the allme-buildlng capacity and In Gram- 
iMCtlon.] Centralbl. Bakt. Farasitenk. 82: 401. 1918. 

361. EvKBiTT, P. F. Quadrature coefficients for Sheppard's foimnia (c). Blom. Vol. 1: 
p. 276, Biometrika 12 : 283. Nov., 1919.— This table gives conatanU neceeaary for ri^jid cal- 
culation of the area of a curve, from equally spaced ordinates.— /oAn W. Qoteen. 

362. FiNDLAT, Wu. M. The size of seed. North Scotland Coll. Agrio. Bull. 23. IB p. 
1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1361. 

363. FiscBBB, E. Die Beztehnngen zwlschen Sezoalltlt nnd ReprodukUon Im Pfianzen- 
relch. [Relation between sexuality and reproduction In the vegetable kingdom.] Mitteil 
Naturf. Gee. Bern. 1M8: 1-4. 1918. 

- 364. Fbibb, Rob. E. StrSdda lakttigelaer Over Berglanska Trldgardens gymnHpenner. 
IMlscellaneous obiemtlons on gymnospenna In the Belgian garden.) Acta Horti Bergiani 
[Stookbolm] ; 1-19. 1 pi., 1 fig. 19—. — The original specimen of toni omencono Miohx. f, 
fjlavca Beissn. is characterised by ohlorocarpy. Color of needles is certainly in large part 
blue-green {gloMea). Shoots with typical light-green color are to be seen here and there, 
however, which is also shown in a colored plate. The cause of this fact, suggesting chimera- 
phenomena, is not as yet explained. Of Pieea Engelmannii (Parr) Engelm., author describes 
a virgata and a prottrala form, both belonging to the glauea type. Teratological formations 
in the strobiles of Larix decidua are described. — R«part is given <m the winter-resistance of 
different kinds of ueedte-trees. Different observations concerning the process of flowering 
are given and discussed. Pinut ce?nfrra, Picea mgra and Abiei aritonica seem during the in- 
dividual life to have a 9 atage preceding the androgynous st^e. In PtnuJ ponderoaa var. 
seoptilorum, Pieea omoriea and AbiM coneolor, on the contrary, a i? stage seems to precede the 
stage with both sexes. — K. V. Ossion Dahlgren. 

305. Fritsch, K. Florlstlsche Notizen. t^r Rumei Helmerlil Beck and etnlge andere 
angebllche Tilpelbastarde ans der Gattnng Rumex. [Florlstlc notes on Rumex Helmerlli Beck 
and several other supposed triple hybrids In the genns Rumex.] Oaterr. Bot. Zeitg. 67: 249-252. 
1918- 
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366. FbOuch, G. Abstammsiiga- and Ifunchtsfonchniigoii. DugeBtollt an der wlcht- 
Igstea BlntUnle d«s wols8«a deatschen BdelschwelneBt Ammerlliider Zncht. [PedlgrM uid 
InbrMdlng InvutlfBtloiu. Represented In the most Inqwrtant bloodlines at Improved wUte 
German awlne, Anunerland breed.] Kahn-Archiv 7: 62-129. 6 pi. 1918. 

367. FbOucb, G. Wldttigate Blotllnie des w«lasen deatseben Edelachwelnes, Anauu- 
Under Zncht. (Host Important blood-lines of improved white Oennan swine, Ammariand 
bfMd.] I>autsob.Landw. Preeee. 46:24. t» fig. 1919. 

368. FHfiucH, G. Die Beelnflnssoag der KomBctawere durcta Atulesa bel der Zfichtonf 
der Ackerbohne. [The Inflnendnc of grain-weight by selection In the br«ttding of field beana.} 
Friedricbawerther Monatober. 9: 7-8, 17-20. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 268. 

369. FrOlich, G. Die Umzflchtiuig von Wlntergetrelde in Sonunergetrelde. [Th« 
breeding of winter cereals into spring cereals.] Friedrichswerther Monatsber. 9: 27-30. 
1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 287. 

370. Fbost, H. B. Untation in Uatthiola. Univ. California Publ. Agrio. Soi. 2: 81-190. 
1919. — Occurrence, ohar&cteriaticB and heredity of certain aberrant types of MaUkiola annua 
Sweet are described. These aberrant forms resemble some of the "mutant" types produced 
by Oenothera Lamarckiana. It is highly probable that they are originally produced by mu- 
tation but it is uncertain whether aberrant individuals arise by immediate mutation or by 
o^regation. Although the species is typically Mendelian with respect to various, characters, 
yet individuals of the mutant types give erratic hereditary ratios suggestive of Oenotktra. 
Six out of eight types studied have shown their heritability in progeny tests. Some of the 
types have been produced by many parents and in several pure lines isolated from the original 
eommercial variety, "Snowflake." — Mutant types are in general inferior to Snowflake in vigor, 
fertility and various form and sise characters. The early type is practically a smaller and 
eailier Snowflake and is probably due to a single dominant mutant factor. In five other 
types no true-breeding individuals have yet been found although it is known that in three of 
the types the mutant factor (or factors) is carried by both eggs and sperms; hence it appears 
that these mutant factors are imperfectly recessive for a lethal effect. Evidence is reported 
for linkage of three mutant factors with the factor pair for singleness and doubleness of flowers 
but selfing ratios suggest duplication of a chromosome (non-disjunction) as in Oenothera 
Iota. Further study may help to explain the remarkable genetic behavior of OonolAera and 
Citnta.—E. B. Babeoek. 

371. FsuwiBTH, C. Znm Verhalten der Bastardlerung apontaner Varlatlonen mlt dei 
Ao^angaform. [The hybrldliation o( a spontaneous variation with tlie oitgbial form.) Zeit- 
Bchr. FflansenaQcht. 7: 66-73. tfig. June, 1919.^Autbor observed a spontaneous variation 
in color of seed coats of a spotted strain of narrow-leaved lupine (I/upinu> anguatt/oliiu). 
This variation waa a dilution of the color. It has bred true since 1911. Reciprocal hybrids 
were made between this dilute-colored form and the parent strain. In F] dilute color was 
dominant when maternal parent waa dilute and recessive when the paternal parent waa 
dilute. Segregation occurred in both hybrids in second and subsequent generations but 
behavior was very irregular.— J. H. KempUm, 

372. Fbuwibth, C. [German rev. of: Fktiwibth, C. Handhnch der landvrtrtschaft- 
lichen Pflanzenzflchtung. n. Die Zfictatnng von Mais, FntteiTfiben and anderen Rfiben, Oel- 
pflnnzen and Grisem. (Handbook of agrlcolttiral plant breeding, n. The breeding of maize, 
fodder beets and other root-crops, oil plants and grassesO 3rd.ed,,tetp.,S0fig. Paul Farey*. 
Berlin, 1918.] Zeitschr. PflanieniOcht. 7: 144-145. Dec., 1919. 

373. Fbcwirtb, C. Die geganwirtlge Organisation der Pflanzenzachtnng in Deatsch* 
land and in Osterreich-nngara. {The present organization of plant breeding in Germany and 
Anstro-Hnngary.] Nachricht. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. Osterreieh 1919: 35-39. 1919.— See 
Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 269. 
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374. FsTnnRTH, C.,Db. Tb. RoBMEB, ahsDr. E. von Tbchkruak. Hutdboch d«r laad- 
wlrtschafaichan Pflanzenzfichtnng. 4. Die ZBchtung der Tier HftuptKetnldearten nnd d«i 
ZackerrBbe. [Hudbook of ■grlcnltural plant breeding. 4. Breeding of the fmtr chief cereals 
and the sngai beet.) Srd. ed., 8vo., ev + SOi p., it fif. Paul Farey: Berlin, 1918. — See Bot. 
Abets. 5, Entry 270. 

375. Gassnkb, S. Beltrlge ittr phrstol^lsclien Charakterlstlk sommer- tmd i^nt«r- 
annveller Gewlchse, Insbesondere der Getreldepflanzeo. [Cixntrlbatlon to the physiological 
characterlatlcs of summer and winter ■miMlf with special reference to the cereals.] Zeitachr, 
Bot. 10: 417-180. 7 pi., t fig. 1018.— See Bot. Abate. 5, Entry 271.] 

376. Gabsul, R. Nachtiag zn meiaer Mittellong fiber "Elne darch Qeneiatlonen pit- 
vallerende Gymmetrlsche Plngerkontraktur," {Supplement to my contribution on a symmetrical 
contraction of the fingers prevailing through generations.] Deutsch. Medis. Wochenachr. 44: 
1196-1197. 1918.— See Also Bot. Abata. 4, Entry 578, and next foUowing fintry, 378. 

377. Gassul, R. Blat durch Oeneratlonen prtnllemide sjnunetrlsche nngtukontrak- 
tur. [A symmetrical contraction of the fingers prevailing through geneiatloiu.] Deutech. 
Medix. Wochenachr. 44: 1197-1198. g fig. 1BI8.— In a family from Mecklenburg-Sobweria 
three aucceasive generations have produced individuals with permanent bilateral hyper- 
extension of the baaal phalangea of the fourth and fifth fingera. (See also next preceding 
Entry, 377.]— C. //. Danforlh. 

378. Gatxnbt, J. Bront^. The cytoplasmic Inclusions of the germ-cells. VI. On the 
origin and probable consUtoUon of the germ-cell determinant of Apanteles glomeiatus, with a 
note on the secondary nuclei. Quart. Jour. Microec. Soi. 64: 133-153. 1 pL, 10 fig. Jan., 
1920. — Author describes bis attempts to determine the composition and origin of the germ- 
cell determinant in the oficytes of the parasitic hymenopteran, ApanUlet glomeriUtu. He 
finds that it arises as a concentrated area at the posterior pole of the young oCcytes; that it 
is probably fonned of albuminous material rather than of chromatin, fat, yolk, or glycogen; 
and that the secondary nuclei hare no connection with it. — R. W. Hagner. 

379. Gatbnbt, J. BbontI. [Rev, of: Thombom, J. AaTHtm. Heredity. Srd. «i., « + 
et7 p.,i7fig. JohnMurray: London, 1919.] Sci. Pr<^. 14:517. Jan., 1920. 

380. GEiaENBavHER, L. ttber elnlgen Panaachlenmgen. [On some variegations.) Verhandl. 
Bot. Ver. Prov. Brandenburg 59: 61-61. S fig. 1918. 

381. GoxBEL, K. Zur Eenntnls der Zwergfame. (To a knowledge of the dwarf fema.1 
Flora 1 1-12 (Festaohr. Stahl) : 268-281. 8 fig. 1918.— Describee dwarf mutants (T) from two 
Bpp. of Aspidittm, one sp. of Drynaria (tropical), and two app. of Plalycerium. Mutation hss 
not yet been directly observed in culture. Dwarfs are characterised by smaller and fewer 
cells, smaller or fewer bundles (or both), fewer eori, sporangia, and spores. Describes parallel 
investigation of dwarf mutant from Salifia protensis. — Merle C, Coulter. 

382. GoLoauiTH, Wiluau M. A con^iarative study of the chromosomes of tiger beeties 
(Cidndelidae). Jour. Morph. 32: 437-487. PI. }-iO. 1019.- Five species of Cidiidela were 
studied, all of which conform to one type in regard to chromosome number and apermatogene- 
sis. The male has a "double odd chromosome," the female two, making the formulae 20 + 
Xx-aZJ, 20+Xx+Xx-249. In other Coleoptera two additional types are known, (1) 
20+X+Y=22t?',204-2X-229;and (2) IS+X-Wd-, 18+2X-209. In Ctcindeia spermato- 
gonia are in syncytial oysta; the spermatocyte growth period includesj in sequence, the usual 
diffuse, leptotene, synaptic (eynisesis) and diplotene atagea, giving rise to prophase bivalents. 
The Xx complex is a single compound body in first division, going undivided to one pole, giv- 
ing two typee of second spermatocytes . X separates from x in anaphase and both divide in 
second division. Spermatogonia each have one nucleolus, oogonia have two, corresponding 
to sex-obromoeome relations. Early stages of oocyte growth period correspond in general 
to those of spermatocyte. — Chat. W. Mett. 
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4S3. GuTEB, M. F., AKD E. A. Shitb. Stndlei on cytolyslns. I. Some prenatal effects 
of IsDs anybodies. Jour. Exp. Zool. 26: 65-82. 1918— The lenses of freshly-kUled rabbits 
were reduced to a pulp and dUuted with normal salt solution, then injected into the peritoneal 
oavity of fowls. Serum obtained from such fowls, when injerted into the blood-vascular sys- 
tem of pregnant rabbits, attacked the lenses of some of the uterine young, though without ef- 
fect on the lenses of the mothers. The affected lenses were rendered opaque or liquid. Sim- 
ilar results were obtained in mice. The experiments demonstrate that specific structural 
modifications can be engendered in the young in uUto by metms of specificaJly sensitised sera. 
—Bertram G. Smith. 

354, Haecxes, V. Vererbungsgeschlchtllche Elnzelfragen IV. 13bei die Vcierbong «r- 
tremer Blgenschaftsstofen. {Historical geneUcal problems IV. On the Inheritance of extrente' 
chaiKcter-gmdaUons.I Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 21: 145-157. I fig. Sept., 1919. 
— Various cases already in the literature are brought together in support of the following gen- 
eralization: The extreme grades of a varying character will show agreement with the law of 
B^pregation, but the intermediate grades will not show such phenomena among themselves. 
The cases cited as evidence include height of peas, Mendel's short and tall vs. Bateson's dwarf 
and semi-dwarf; the relations of Oenothera gigm and nanelia vs. those of 0. muricata and tuin- 
etfa; stature in man (an original pedigree is given of one family involving a siie cross); crosses 
between the blue and white varieties of flax, and between two species of somewhat different 
blues; much the same situation in Vsronica; leaf color in ShuH'e Lychnis; spotting in mice 
and rata; and finally various examples from butterfly crosses. In attempting to provide some 
theoretical explanation to cover the situation in general, the multiple factor theory is found 
impossible without far-reaching supporting hypotheses. A special factor influencing the 
extreme plus and minus grades is not accepted because this phenomenon is so far-reaching in 
plants and animals, involving color as well as form, that there must be a common final cause 
behind all cases. Neither can the popular theory of linkage be called in to help without the 
special assumption that linkage is effective when stroi^ concentrations of duplicate factors 
are present, and also when these factors are in greatly reduced numbers, but in the inter- 
mediate conditions the factors exhibit their independence. But this explanation is not satis- 
factory, and in the present state of the science the best one can do is to say that, "In con- 
tinuously varying characters the extremes show a greater inclination to inheritable indepen- 
dence than do the intermediate grades." In other words, the germplasm determining the 
extreme grades is much more stable and independently heritable than that determining the 
intermediate grades. The article is concluded with a, cursory discussion of the antagonistic 
relation between white and black with special reference to mosaic arrangements and to onto- 
genetic reversals; it ia suggested that one condition of the germplasm may completely turn 
orer into the other condition with proportional ease. — E. C MacDotaell. 

355. Hagckbr, V. Die Annahme elner erbllchen '■rtragnng kdrperlicher Erl^;B- 
■chld«n. (The supposition of a hereditary transmission of physical war injuries.) Arch. 
Frauenk. u. Eugenik. 4: 1. 1919. 

386. H&BCEER, V. ttber R^elmlssigkelten im Anftreten erbltcher Normalelgenschaf- 
tan, Anomolien und Erankheiten belm Henschen. [On r^ularlty in the occurrence of heredi- 
tary normal characteristics, anomalies and diseases in man.] Med is. Klin ik. 14:177. 1918. 

3S7. HAutcxBLUKD, H. C. FSrtdling av grOnsaksvlxter ^d Welbullsholms Vlxtfarld- 
llngsanstslt. (Improvement of green vegetables at the station for plant In^TOvement ol Wel- 
bnlleholm.] IS p., ? fin. W. Wbibqlls Illustrerade Arsbok (Landskrona) 15 (1920). 1919.— 
Gives an account of the results obtained and methods practised. Self -fertility has been found 
to be very unequal for different sorts of cabbage, and seems also to vary for other Idnds of 
green vegetables. In parsnips self-fertility seems however in general to be very effective. — 
K. Y. Ogtian DahlgTm. 

388. Hansen, W. ElnlglslfbeiRflbenzucht. [Something about beet-breeding. 1 Landw. 
Z«itung 39: 154-156. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 272. 
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3S9. HIabland], S. C. A noto on a pecnIUr type of rogue In See-Iaknd cotton. Agric. 
News [Barbftdos] 19:29. 1900.— A distinct type charftctericed by great reduction in aice of all 
the organs and nearly complete sterility, constitutes about O.OG per cent of plants in fields <rf 
Sea Island cotton in St. Vincent. No viable pollen is produced and seeds are very rarely de- 
veloped. Plants grown from two seeds borne on a "rogue" plant, representing therefore Fi of 
croas with Sea Island, had all characters of latter. A self-fertilised strain of Sea Island , which 
hadproduoedhitherto only normal plants, gave rise in fourth selfed generation to rogue plants 
iD4out of 62 progenies, the average percentage of rogues having been 1.6.— r. H. Keamty. 

390. HEniBEaT-NiLBSON, E. N. Ett tOnSk med nml Inom pedicieesorter av havre. 
{An a^perlment with selection among pedlgrae-Tarletles of oats.] 4 p. W. Weibulls Illustrer' 
ade Arsbok (Landakrona) 15 (1920). I9I9.— Of the Danish "Tystofte Oulhvid," by pedigree 
selection, a new and more productive variety "Weibull's Fortunahavre" was obtained. Here 
is of special interest that selection within the pedigree variety "Tystofte Gulhvid" has given 
such a surprisingly good result. This shows that the mother variety "Tystofte Gulhvid," 
must either not have been homogeneous, although secured by pedigree selection, or the ori- 
ginal plant of "Fortuna" oats must represent a mutation. Under high humidity combined 
with b^ temperature author has observed that the oat flowers are able to open and, contrary 
to the usual rule, dieperae their pollen. Croes-fertilisation thus is not excluded in oats, which 
as a rule however is an autogamous plant. The author also considers as most probable that 
the individual used as mother plant had its genotyiw changed by a new combination. — K. V. 
Otaian Dahtgrtn. 

391. HomiANK, Hebhann. Geschlechtsbsgienzte Vererbnng and manlsch-dtpmslves 
Irreseln. [Sez-llnked inheritance and manic-depressive insanity.] Zeitschr. ges. Neurol. 
Psych. 49: 338-3S6. 1919.~-Author reviews suggestion of Leks that certain diseases repre- 
sent draninant s«-linked characters and develops the theoretical e^tpectatioos for this form 
of heredity. One of the critical requirements in these coses is that a father cbaracteriied 
by a dominant ses-Unked trait should produce only normal sons and affected daughters. Leni 
mentioned manic-depressive insanity as possible example of this type. Author finds that in 
general the heredity of the diathesis does conform approximately to theoretical expectations 
based on Lens's hypothesis, but there are numerouH exceptions. Twelve such exceptional 
family histories are presented in some detail. In these families where affected men have 
married presumably normal women there have been produced instead of all normal sons 
twenty-four affected and two normal, from which it is concluded that manic depressive in- 
sanity does not present an entirely satisfactory example of dominant sex-linked heredity.— 
C. H. Danforlh. 

392. Hopkins, L. S. A crested form of the lady fern. Amer. Fern Jour. 9: 86-88. 
Pl.i. 1919. 

393. Jehls, R. A., ano othbbs. I. Control of cotton wUt. II. Control of cotton anthiac- 
nose and In^rovement of cotton. Bull. North Carolina Dept. Agric. 41': Supplem. 5-28. Fig. 
t-e and 1~S. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 747. 

394. Jbunxk, Db. NSchste Aufgaben der PflanzenzQchtnng und d«r Sortttiquflfong. 
[The next problems of plant bleeding and nrlety tasting.] Zeitschr. Pflansenilloht. 7: 83-90. 
Dec, 1919. 

395. KAJAinrs, H. B. (1) Welbullsholnis Ambrosta-koklrt. / p. (2) Welbnlla KoU- 
brl-fodervlcker. tp.,lfiii. (3) Welbnlls Tardus-Enndixing. gp.,Sfy. W. Wbibvu^ IIlus- 
trerade Arsbok (Lukdakrona) 15 (1920). 1919. — New and productive sorts of Pi'sum sativum, 
of Vida saliva, and of Daetylis glomerata are described: the last flowers about two weeks 
later than the common sorts.— JC. V. Otsian DahJgnn. 
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396. Kahubsbb. Gegchlechtabes tlmmiing and 0«schlectsTeTwaniUuiig. Zwsl gsmoln- 
Tentttadllclu Vortrlge. [Sex dotomliuition and sex modlflcatlon. Two popular lectniei. 96 
p., le fig. Perles: Wien, 1918. 

397. Eahudbbb, K. Hlschllsg. [Hybrids.! Omith. Moaatshefte. 43: 31-32. 1918. 

398. Kamubbes, Paul. Du Gesetz der S«t1«. Bine Lehre von d«n Wlederholungen Im 
Labons- and Im Wel^esclieheii. [The law of serleB. A doctrine of tlie repetition In life- and 
world^thenomena. 17XS4.5 em., 4S6 p., 8 jd., t$ fig. Deutsche Verlaag'AnstAlt: Stuttgart, 
Berlin, 1919. 

390. KiESSUKO, L. Die Lelstmig der Wlnteigerste und dereu zQchterlBclis BeelnSos- 
snng. [The perfonnance of irinter barley and ita modification by breeding.) Illuatr. Landw. 
Zeitung 1919: 310-311. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 283. 

400. Klai?, B. TerglelchendsmetrlBcheimdmorphoIoglBcIie GroBahlmstndlea an Wild- 
nad Haushumden. [Conqiaratlve metrical and morphological Btndies on the cerebmm of wild 
and domeaticated ioga.] Sitzungsber. Gea. N&turf. Froimde. 1918: 35-66. 1918. 

401. Klatt, B. Biperlmentelle nntarsnchnngeii Qber die Beelnflnaabarkelt der Erbnn- 
lagen dorch den Kerper. [Bipeilmeiital InvestipttonB on the modl&ablUty of the hereditary 
factors flinntgh the soma.] Sitiungsber. Ges. Naturf. Freunde. 1919: 39-46. 1919. 

402. KtiiBBB, G. H. The problema of popnlatloii, food supply and migration. Scientia 26: 
485-495. 1919. — Popular mathematical paper showing that the present world's population 
increase is too rapid when compared with possibilities of increaaiog the food supply. — B. M. 
Btut. 

403. EoTTUB, O. L. An Improved tjft of cotton for the soathem Hamtha country (Bom- 
bay Presidency, India). Agric. Jour. India 14: 165-167. 1 pi. 1919. 

404. Kbaus, and L. Kibsbuno. Die Landsortenzflclitung In Bayem. [Breeding of 
local varieties In Bavaria.] Deutsoh. Landw. Fresse 1918: 247. 191S. 

405. Ebobiibb, K. Das staatllche Sebenveredelungswesen In Preussen. [State grape- 
lo^rovenunt project In Pmssla.] Landw. Jahrb. Si : 1-202. S pi., 48 fig. 1918. 

406. Kbomachbb, G. Die d«utSGlier Schwelnemcht and Haltang nach dem Krlege. 
[German siriiM breeding and maintenance after the war.] Flugachr. Deutech. Gea. ZQehtsk. 
1918:47. 1918. 

407. Kbonachbb, C. Beltrag lur "Erbfehler" ForschnnglnderTlerzuchtmltbesonderer 
Berflckslchtlgang d«s Rorena bdm Pferde. (Contribution to Invegtlgatton of hereditary defects 
In animal breeding, with qieclal reference to "Rorena" In horses.] Flugschr. Deutsoh. Ges. 
Zacbtungsk. 1918: 1-32. 1918. 

408. Ebomackbb, C. Allgemelne Tlerxucht. Bin Letar- n. Handbach ffir Stndlerende 
n-ZAchter. 4. Abtellang (Abschnltt VI des Gesamtwerkes) : DleZflchtung. [Generat animal 
breeding. A tart and handbook for students and breeders. 4fli part (Section VI of the com- 
plete work) : Breeding. Svo,$67p. Paul P&rey: Berlin, 1919.) 

409. Lbitz, Fbitz. Obei domlnant-gescfalecbtsbegrenite Vererbang and die Brbllckkelt 
der Basedowdlathese. [Dominant sez-llnked heredity snd the Inheritance of the Basedow dia- 
thesis.] Arch. RasBeQu.GeBellsohaftsbiol. 13:1-9. 5 fig. 1918.— The fact that certain sex- 
linked traits are recessive carries with it the corollary that allelomorphic traits are sex-linked 
dominants. Biologically there is no essential difference between normal and disease-favoring 
determiners, and consequently dominant aex-linked diseases might be expeoted. Such dis- 
eases, instead of being rery rare in the female, should be twice as frequent as in the male. 
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Affected females mated to nonoal males should produce in equal numbers both normal and 
affected sons and daughters while affeoted males mated to normal females should produce 
only normal aosa and affected daughters. The incidence of several diseases of man, including 
Basedow's, approximate the expectations for dominant sex-linked traits. That they are such 
can not be stated with assurance till further data shall bare been accumulated. It is the 
purpose of this paper to point out the possibility of dominant sex-linked traits and to indicate 
their expected mode of inheritance. — C. H. Danforlk. 

410. Lillie,PbankSattbat. Problems of ferHUntioiL lSX!9cm.,xii+e78 p., i9 fig. 
Univ. Chicago Press: Chicago, 1919.— -Author distinguishes two phases of fertilization, re- 
juvenescence, and combination of inheritance from two parents. Latter is only feature com- 
mon to all cases of fertilization. Morphology of fertiliiation is described. Chromosome equiv- 
alence of egg and sperm is empbastied. Origin of centrosome in fertiliied egg is regarded as 
physiological rather than morphological. There is no evidence that mitochrondria of sperm 
have any function in heredity. Pathological polyspermy strongly supports nuclear theory 
of heredity. — Behavior of sperm under various circumstances is described, especially in 
response to chemical stimuli, including those originating in egg. Agglutination of sperm is 
due to substance in sperm, which is specific in its action. Approach of sperm to egg is not 
'due solely to random activity, nor to chemotactic orientation alone, but to combination of 
different types of behavior. Gametes must both be in definite condition before fertilisation 
may occur, and that condition lasts variable time in different species. Sperm owes its power 
of fertiliEation to a substance, not to its motility, and this substance may also be responsible 
for agglutination. Egg also owes fertilisation capacity to hypothetical substance (fertilisin). 
Fertilisation is accompanied by increase in rateof oxidation, changes in permeability, changes 
in colloidal condition, and chemical alterations. FertiliEation involves long series of events, 
scKne cortical, some internal, and process may be arrested in middle, making fertilization 
partial. Such incomplete activation of ^g results sooner or later in arrest of develop- 
ment.— Tissue specificity in fertilisation is demonstrated when spermatozoa fail to enter 
aceeeaible cells other than ova. Species specificity is shown by hybrid fertilization inechino- 
derms, teleosts, and Amphibia, and by self -fertilization in various animals. Such hybridiza- 
tion experiments demonstrate some non-specific and some specific factors. Latter are found 
in cortical reactions of e^. If cortical barrier is passed by foreign sperm, fertilisation pro- 
ceeds normally. In plants, sterility is due to inhibition of growth of pollen tube, not to 
incompatibilityof gametes, and in some cases sterility factors are known to be inherited. Spec- 
ificity is doubtless due to chemical phenomenon, problem related to agglutination of sperms. 
Analogy with immunity reaction is pointed out, but with warning that these phenomena may 
be fundamentally unlike. — Activation involves two phases, cortical and internal. Agglutina* 
tion of sperm to egg is first step in cortical phase, and is due to agglutinating substance (fer- 
tilisin). This substance is combined on entrance of one sperm, and egg does not react to other 
sperms. Author criticises Loeb's view that activation of egg is due to cortical cytolysia; 
diseusses increase of oxidation, also gelation and liquefaction of cortical protoplasm, and elec- 
trioal polarisation. Internal phase of activation mainly relates to preparation for karyo- 
kinesis.— .A. Franklin Shull. 

411. LuKDBORO, n. Befolkningsstudlsr 1 ITorrbotten och nordUga LsppUnd alraklldt 
iaigra f jlllbyar av Tome sjD. [The atrnctoie of population In Horrbotten and In tfa« nortfaeut 
part of L^ipland, specially In some monntaln villages near Lake Tome.l Ord och Bild [Stoek- 
holm] 28: 641-648. H fig. 1919. — Author describes how the Lapponians are going over to 
settle in houses and the social and race biol<%ical consequences of this change. Crossing 
between Swedes, Finlanders and Lapponians are not uncommon. The lowest and poorest 
part of the population includes as a rule Lapponians and half-blood Lapponians; the middle 
part are Finlanders; the upper portion consists of Swedes or Swede Finlanders. The younger 
a village is and the more westward up to the mountain it is situated, the more the Lapponians 
or Lapponion Finlandian elements dominate. The reason for this difference in the structure 
of population depends undoubtedly upon the race inequalities or differences in cultural quali- 
fication of the tribes in question. — K. V. Ossi'an Daklgrtn. 
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412. Ldmdbobo, H. OUln Mk och knlturor, wdda 1 nsbloloKtekt Ijoa.— InternaUoiielt 
BoUtUt. |DUf«i»nt peoples and cnltnrat In nce-bioloKlal light.] !$6XtOO mm., S p. Stodk.- 
holm, 1910. — Author treats the coBaequencea of (1) mter-marri^es, (2) extreme mizmg of 
races, (3) marriages within the same tribe (inter-marriagea in its wide eenee) and (4) race- 
mixinge between related peoples. — K. V. Ossian Dahigren. 

413. LuNDBOBO, H. Om modem irftUghetsforBknliiK med alrskild hinsfn till mlnnls- 
kan. |0n modern Inqvirj Into heredity with specUl consideration to mankind.] Ord ooh Bild 
[Stockhobn] 28: 186-196. 4 fig. 1919.— Popular treatise.— £. V. Oanian Dahloren. 

414. LuNDBOKo, H. En svensk bondesUkts hlstorla sedd 1 rasblologlsk belysnlng.— 
STenska SUlskapets for Basl^lea skrlftserie II. [The history of a Swedish peasant family. 
In eogenical Ught No. II. of the papers of the Swedish Bugenlcal Association. 138 X XIB mm., 
40 p., 8 Jiff. P. A. Norstedt A, SCnere Forl^: Stockholm, 1920. — Author Gtet discuBses genea- 
logical investigation as a cultural subject. Especially in Sweden it m^ht be possible to prac- 
tise genealogical inquiries on a greater scale, because the r^istration of the inhabitants of 
Sweden since centuries ago is more complete than in any other country. The "hDsfurhCrs' 
bAcker" are especially important, because in these books on the same psge are noted whole 
families. After a small chapter on "genealt^icalprtnciples" the author proceeds to a populas 
description of his investigation on the Lister family. This family was extensively discussed 
in author's great work "Mediiinisch-biologische Familieforechungei) iunerhalb eines 2232- 
kJJpGgen Bauergeschlechtes in Schweden," Jena 1913. — K. V. Ossian Dahlgren. 

415. Ltnch, Claba ]. An analysis of certain cases of Intra-spedfic sterility. Genetics 
4: 501-533. S fig. Nov., 1019. — Analysis of sterility in certain mutant races of Drotophila 
tiulanogasler. Fused is sex-linked recessive. Males are fertile with normal or beterosygous 
females; fused females produce no offspring when mated to fused males, only a fen (and these 
all daughters) when mated to normal males. XXY fused females, mated to normal mates, 
produce a few sons, but these are all non-disjunctional exceptions. Hence fused gene acts 
to prevent eggs from developing, but this action may be inhibited by its normal allelomorph, 
either before maturation (in heteroiygous female) or after fertilisation (in notr-fused offspring 
of fused female). Rudimentary, another sex-linked recessive, acte in same way as fused, but 
not so completely, as rudimentary females produce a few rudimentary offspring. Morula, 
reduced bristle, dwarf (autosomal reoessives) have sterile females and fertile males. Dibro 
(autosomal recessive) apparently sterile in both sexes. Cleft (sex-linked receesire) has 
sterile males, and females have never been obtained. In none of the cases studied was it 
possible to isolate a sterility gene independent of the mutant gene itself. Sterility is prob- 
ably one. of the effects of these mutant genes. — A. H. Sturtevant. 

416. Macodn,W. T. Blight resistant potatoes. Canadian Hortio. 42: 12&-1S6. 1910.— 
See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1644. 

417. MacBridb, E. W. The Inherltanc* of acquired chumctsrs. Nature 103: 222. Hay 
22, 1910.— Refers to recent work of KAXuanKR published in Archiv fOrEntwicklungsmeohanik, 
1919, extending earlier experiments with Alycetea, the "mid-wife" toad. These normally 
pair on land, the homy patch on the hand of the male, characteristic of water-breed tng Anura, 
being absent. Kakkebbb had previously found that AlyeeUa subjected to a higher tempera- 
ture, paired in water, and that the Fi and F| generations developed the homy patch, evcoi 
when returned to a terrestrial environment. It is now found that the patch persists in the 
F« generation. — McBkde deprecates certain criticisms of the work of Kauuereh and is in- 
clined to support the results as evidence toward the inheritance of acquired characters. He 
notes that arrangements for a repetiticoi of the experiment in the Zoological Gardens, are 
being made, although a minimum of six years will be required. — Although author is inclined 
to challenge Mendelisns in connection with the results achieved by Kahuebek, experiments 
with Droiopkila, particularly where abnormal abdomen develops, are suggestive that a com- 
mon explanation may underlie both phenomena. — L. B. Walton. 
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418. Mbadbb, Pbbct D. Variation Is ^ dlphtlieria group. Jour. Infect. Dueasea 24: 
146-157. 1919. — Author's material consiated of 26 difTerent etraina of the diphtheria bacillus, 
isolated, for the most part, from throats of pereons infected with diphtheria during epidemie 
of the disease. Pure cultures were made of each strain by repeated plating on agar. From 
each pure culture a series of subcultures were made by plating dilutions so prepared that aa 
far as possible each colony represented the progeny of a single organism. Repeated subcul- 
tures were made from selected colonies of each strain. Progeny of the various colonies were 
examined in 20 hour slant cultures on Loeffler'a serum stained with Loeffler'a methylene blue. 
The frequency of the various Weabrook types of morphology were tabulated for the original 
type of each strain and for the progeny of each type. Employing as a criterion of variability 
in type the fact that the predominating types of morpholep present in subculturea were dif- 
ferent from those present in the original culture, the author found that of hia 25 strains 8 
showed morphologic variation, 4 may have varied only slightly, if at all, and 13 showed no 
reasonable indication of variation. — To determine fermentative variability, each of the 25 
strains were compared with their descendants after the 5th and 10th platings as regards their 
power to produce acid in dextrose, lactose, maltose, dextrin, and saccharose. More than half 
of the cultures investigated varied after successive platings as regards their power to produce 
acid in carbohydrates. — Variability of virulence of the 25 strains was tested by means of the 
inoculationintoguineapigsof each original type and of its progeny after theSth and 10th plat- 
ings. Some strains gained virulence, some lost it and some remained constant in the course 
of successive platings. Variations in virulence were only in part correlated with morphologic 
types. Cultures containing granular forma were frequently non-virulent, while those which 
consisted of solid-staining forms for the greater part of their cultivation were consistently 
non-virulent. — From a biometric study of the fermentative reactions of members of the diph- 
theria group it appears that they constitute a genetically related group of organisms. In 
subcultures derived from one parent strain variations in morphology, in fermentative reac- 
tions and in virulence, occur, but the virulence of a strain is not correlated with its fermenta- 
tive reactions nor closely correlated with ita morphology. — M. A. Barber. 

419. MEumseiBB, A. De qoelqnes Idfies snr la selection des Iftgumes. [Some ideas on 
the selectloa of vegetables.] Rev. Hortic. 91: 300-303. June, 1910.— See Bot. Absts. 5, 
Entry 1856. 

420. Mbvbs, G. Bine nene Stfltie fOr die Plaatosonwn theorle dei Vererbting. [A new 
si^port for the plastoaome theory of heredity.] Anat. Anieig. SO: 1918. 

^1. MoLi, C. Natflrllche and kflnatllche Ansleae zur Enlslong widerstandanUgvr 
Sorten. [Natural and artlflclal selection for tlw achlevemsnt of resistant varieties.] Deutsch. 
Landw. Presse 1918: 19. 1918. 

422. MoBQAN, Thomas Hunt. The pb^lcal huls of heredity. HxSl em., SOO p., 117 
fig. J. B. Lippincott Co. : Philadelphia, 1919.— A preaentation of the modem factorial thooiy 
of heredity, comprising the phenomena of segr^ation, independent asaortment, linkage and 
croasii^ over, the linear arrangement of the genes, interference, and the limitation of the 
linkage groups. Both the genetic evidence and the cytolt^ioal are presented, and it is shown 
how the genetic phenomena are explained by the chromosome mechanism. On the baaia <A 
these principles an analysis is given of sex and sex-linked inheritance, non-disjunotion, pai» 
tfaenogenesia and pure lines, cytoplasmic and maternal inheritance. There is a diaeuaaion ol 
variation in linkage caused by hereditary factors and by environmental eonditiona. The 
ch^ter on "Variation in the number of the chromosomes and its relation to the totality d the 
genes" deals with triploidy and tetraploidy, and recent work indioatii^ deficiency, dupli- 
cation of factors in a chromosome, and traoapoeition of factors from one chromosome to an- 
othor. The chapter on mutation includes the explanation of pseudo-mutations by balanoed 
letiuds. In "The particulate theory of heredity and the nature of the gene" the author dis- 
cusaea the relation of the genetic factor or gene to aomatio characters and to ontogeny. — 
Alexander Weinelein. 
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^3. MoRQAK, T. H. ContrtbuUoDS to the («oetlcs of Dros^ltlla meluiotiftster. IT. 
A demonstratloii of genes modlfrloK the cluncter "notch." Caraegie lost. Washington Publ. 
27S. P. S4S-S88. ipl.,lSfig. Washington, D. C. 1919.~Notch is a dominant sex-linked gene 
aSeoting wings, lethal when hamoiygous; consequently all notch flies are female and hetercuy' 
gous. Mass selection in the direction of sligbt notching, carried out through 24 generations 
of Droio^kila meianoga»teT, resulted in marked change in direction of selection. Extreme 
selected females, out-croesed to wild-type flies, gave ordinary notch in first generation, show- 
ing notch gene unmodified. Linkage relations demonstrated results of eelectioa due to re- 
cessive modifying factor in second chromosome. Second experiment (19 generations) gave 
similar results; crosses showed efTect due to same modifier in both esses. — A modification in 
opposite direction, called "short notch," appeared several times; outcrosses to wild flies 
gave ordinary notch. Linkage relations showed this modification due to recessive modifier 
in first chromoB(»ne. — Notch gene is always necessarily heteroiygous, but all results show no 
"contamination" by its normal allelomorph. Othermutations, modifying wings in somewhat 
similar or different ways, were all located in other chromosomes or different loci in X chromo- 
some, thus showing them independent of notch. — High sez-ratioa (76:1 and 119:10), given by 
tiro notch females, were undoubtedly due to lethal mutation in not-notch X chromosome, 
as shown in other cases. Only those few sons having crossover X survive. — C. R. Piwikelt. 

424. MoBQSN, T. H., and C. B. Bridges. ContrlbutlonB to the genetics of Drosopblla 
melant^utar. I. The origin of gynandromorphs. Carnegie Inst. Washington Publ. 278. ttt 
■p., 4 pi-i iOfig. Washington, D. C. 1919. — The genetic situation in Drosophila melanogatter 
made possible experimental demonstration of causes of production of mosaics and gynandro- 
morphs (sex-mosaics). Principal recent theories are: delayed fertilization of one cleavage 
nucleus (Boveri 1888) ; development from a supernumerary sperm (Mokoan 1906) ; and chromo- 
somal elimination, i.e., elimination of one X chromosome from one of daughter cells at an early 
embryonic division (Moboan 1914). Critical evidence is obtained when gynandromorphs 
are hybrids of known aex-linked characters, and also contain known autosomal characters. 
A number of such oases, all described in detail, all show male and female parts differ by sex- 
chromosome only. The elimination theory is only possible one in these cos^, and covers 
all but very few gynandromorphs in £>rojopA{{a.— Gynandromorphs start as females; a strik- 
ing preponderance of female parts is found, as expected on elimination theory. Starting as 
A male is theoretically possible, but not indicated in any known cases. Starting as XX 
female, the male parts will be XO, therefore sterile (as shown in primary non-disjunction); 
except in case of XXY (non-disj unction eJ) individuals, where male parts will be XY, fertile. 
All evidence from gynandromorphs with male abdomen and testes supports these predictions. 
^Earlier theories of gynandromorphs are critically considered. The only one besides elimi- 
nation found necessary to eitaploy, in a few cases, is the theory of bi-nucleated eggs. Don- 
caster has found such eggs in Abraxaa. — Both gonads of some individual are always alike; 
which is expected if germ plasm of Droiophila arises from single cell, as in Mitutor, Chiro- 
nomut, CaUiphora, and other fiies. — Only one certain case was found of a somatic mosaic, 
i.e., one not involving sex-chromosome; may be accounted for by autosomal elimination or 
bi-4iucleated egg. Rarity may be due to failure of autosomal elimination or to inviobility of 
such flies. — Ten somatic mutations described are all males, of which nine look like known aex- 
linked charaoterB. This is in accord with expectation, if mutation occurs in only one chromo- 
some of a pair, as is highly probable ; since visible sex-linked mutations are four times as f re- 
quant as all dominants. Mosaics in plants are discussed; somatic mutation or chromoeome 
elimination the moat probable explanations in most oases. — All known gynandromorphs of 
Drosophila are thoroughly treated as to parentage, description, and explanation, with f^res 
and diagrams of chromosomes. The great majority are adequately explained by simple X 
elimination, including a number from XXY mothers. Many are approximately bilateral, 
others largely antero-poeterior, some mainly female, a few mainly male, and a few very 
irregular. In all, the male and female parts and their characters are strictly self-determining. 
No regiiKi, however small, is interfered with by ne^hboring parts or action of the gonad. 
The few eases not explicable by simple elimination are most simply explained as binucleated 
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eege; but on this view there should be as many &utoeoinal mosaics as gynatidromorphB of this 
type, which is not the case. An alternative explanation is non-disjunction, followed by eitbai 
"somatic reduction" or double elimination in a cleavage division; no critical evidence to de- 
cide between these views. — G3'nandromorphs in other animals axe discussed at length. In 
bees, bothEoasTEB and von Enqelhabdt gynandromorphs can be accounted for by chrtMnoso- 
mal elimination, so far as the evidence goes. In moths, those cases where sex-linked factors 
furnish critical evidence can be explained by chromosome elimination ; here the gynandromorphs 
start as males (ZZ). This explanation applies to two mosaics in Abraaai. Totaua's gynan- 
dromorphs in silk-worms can be explained as bi-nucleated eggs. Goldbchuidt'b mosaics in 
the gypsy moth can not be explained because there are no sex-linked factors involved. — In 
Crustacea, molluscs, and some worms (e.g., Bonellia) external conditions and age seem, b 
some cases, to be factors in detennining sex; there may be genetic factors that determine sex 
under ord inary, or other, circumstances. — In birds, a few bilateral gyn and romorpha are kaom. 
Internal secretions of the ovary are known to suppress male secondary sexual characters in 
moat cases. Apparently particular differences, in some species, are not influenced.— In man 
and other mammals, eases of gynandromorphs are knovm. Mechanism of sex determination 
is the same as in Drosophila. Modification by hormones also possible. Freemartin caused 
by male sex-hormone, through common oirculatitm, suppressing normal development of ovary 
(Lilub). Possibility is suggested that cancer may be conditioned by inherited gene or genes 
liable to frequent somatic mutation or chromosome aberrations. — C. R. Plunkett. 

426. Mosaini, V. M. Egyptian cottons; Their deterioration and means of remedying l^ 
Bull. Union Agric. Egypte 16; 53-79. 1918.— Supposed greater resistance to "pink boll worm" 
(Peclinophora gassypiella) of certain varieties of cotton in Egypt said to be due merely to 
greater precocity. In India, supposed home of this insect, however, native cottons appear 
really more resistant than introduced Egyptian cotton. Deterioration of varieties grown in 
E^ypt believed to be caused by mixing of seed and by natural hybridization, rather than by 
any process of spontaneous degeneration. Three methods of procedure are suggested for im- 
provement of Egyptian cotton crop: (1) "Mendelian synthesis" as practiced by Balls; (2) 
selection and roguing to increase uniformity of existing varieties; (3) isolation of desirable 
mutants which originate new varieties.— 7*. H. Kearney. 

426. Mtebsoh, Abbaham. Mental disease In families. Mental Hygiene 3: 230-238. 
Apr., 1919.— Author used records of Taunton State Hospital from 1854 to 1916 covering 16,000 
persons, of whom 1547 were related. He compared the marriage rate of four groups— aloo- 
holic inaanities, general paresis, dementia praecox and senile dementia. In the first three 
groups the percentage of married males was found to be less than for females, in the seniles 
the reverse was true. The dementia praecox group showed the lowest fertility as compared 
with the total population. He concludes that marriage acts as barrier to propagation of en- 
dogenous diseases, such as dementia praecox, but not against exogenous, such as syphilis. — 
The preponderance of insane women recorded may be accounted for on the theory that women 
transmit their mental peculiarities to their female children more than to their male, but there 
is a more obvious explanation. Since men migrate to other districts more than women, female 
descendants are more likely to appear in a given asylum. The data at this particular institu- 
tion show the mother-daughter group to be the largest and sisters decidedly outnumber 
brothers. — Notwithstanding the numerous factors tending to discount the actual meaning 
of the figures, author oonaidera it probable that descendants of insane who themselves beccme 
insane do so at an earlier age than their ancestors and are tending to reproduce tbemselvea in 
smMler proportion. — With regard to the charaoter of transmission his findings lead him to 
believe that (1) The paranoid type of psychosis gives either paranoid or dementia praecox. 
(2) Dementia praecox gives dementia praecox or feeblemindedness. (3) Manic depresstOB 
gives manic depression or dementia praecox. (4) Involution psychosis gives dementia prae- 
cox. (fi) Senile psychosis gives any form of psychosis, imbecility or epilepsy. — Thus all 
roads seem to lead to dementia praecox and thence to feeble-mlndedness. — His results further 
indicate that insanity among siblings tends to be similar, and that it is more often associated 
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irith low-grade inentftlity than superior. This u at variance witli the popular sotion of the 
olom relationship between genius and insanity. — The high incidence of tuberculosis with 
insanity often leads to mistaken inferences. — The extreme frequency erf tuberculosis in the 
total population must be remembered as well as the fact that the insane, by reason of their 
deterioration, tend to live in conditions predisposing to the disease. — Two other studente, 
KoUiEB and DnH, disoovered that insane aunts and uncles occur as frequently in families of 
sane as of insane and that, therefore, collateral insanity is relatively unimportant unless amo- 
oiated with parental insanity.— These studies demonstrate that our knowledge is inadequate 
to warrant theories of neuropathic heredity and how imperative such research is. — Miriam 
C. Gould. 

427. Nachtbheih, H. Der Hechanlsmna der Tererbung. [The mechanism of heredl^.) 
Naturw. Woohenschr. 18: 105-114. 1919. 

Berichtlgnng. [A correction.] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. 

429. Naeahara,Wabo. AstndyontbechromosomeBlntheipennatogeneBia of the stone- 
fly, Perla Imnuuglnata Say, irith special reference to the question of Bym4)BlB. Jour. Morphol. 
32: 509-629. PL IS. 1919. — Ten chromosomes B.ppear in the spermatogonia division. The 
ohromoeome group consists of two pain of V's, a pair of rods, two spherules (m'-ehromoeomes), 
and two unpaired rods, one of which is much longer than the other. These last are interpreted 
as the X' and Y-chromosoroes, respectively. Preparatory to the first spennatocytic division 
a double spireme forms out of the resting nucleus, and this process the author interprets as 
a precocious split for the second spermatocytic division, which follows the first without a 
resting stage. Homologous chromosomes are connected to each other teloBjmaptically in 
the spireme; later, thememberaofeachpairbend toward each other at the synaptic point and 
becMne reunited parasynaptically before the metaphase, thus forming rings and tetrads. — 
BtTlram G. Smith. 

430. Nblbon, J. C. Uonomorphtsm In Equlsetnm Telmatela Ehrh. Amer. Fern Jour. 
9:83~M. 1919. 

431. NicoL.AB,G. Variatloas de I'androcfe duStoUarla media L. en Algiile. [Varlatloaa 
of Ow androecium of StellarU media L. In Algeria.] Bull. Soo. Hist. Nat. Af r. Noi^. 9; 135-137. 
1918. 

432. [NoBSTEDT, C. T. 0.] (Rev. of: Harub, TJ. Dber die Oeschlectsveithelloac bel 
Dtya octotMtala L. nach Beohachtongen In Egl. Botanlschen Garten Berlln-Dahlem. {Con- 
cerning sez ratios In Drya octopetala In the Kgl. Botanical Garden Berlln-Dahlem.) Ber. 
Dcutsch.Bot.Ges. 36: 292-300. Fig. $-10. 1918.] Bot. Notiser 1918:247. 1918. 

433. Northrop, J. H. Concerning the hereditary adaptation of o^anlsnu to higher 
leaveratnre. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2: 313-318. 1920.— The experiments described were per- 
formed with races of thoiophila raised on sterile yeast cultures and handled with bacterio- 
logical care to prevent the entrance of bacteria into the breeding flasks. The incubators em- 
ployed to maintain the higher temperatures were controlled within 0.2° to 0.3°C. of the desired 
temperatures by means of an original device regulating the flow of water through the jackets. 
Drotapkila will develop at 32.5''C. ; the rate of development increaees from 10° up to 27.6", 
but from 27.6° the rate falls. If the higher temperature in which a fly is raised occasions a 
lasting adaptation, it would be expected that eggs from such a fly would show increased re- 
sistance to high temperature. It was found that flies raised at 20°C. produce eggs that are 
capable of full development when raised in temperatures 29° and 32°G., but when raised in a 
temperature of 33° they will not go beyond the pupal stage. Flies raised in incubators at 32° 
produce eggs that will develop into adults when raised at 29°, but at 82° and 33° they will not 
even form larvae. The difference in theae two sets of results is not due to deleterious effects 
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of increased temperature upon the eggs before they are laid, because the flies raised at 20* 
did not tend to produce e^B any less resistant after they had been laying in the high tempera- 
tureforaweekorlOdftys. Cultures of fiies could not be held at 30° for successive generatiooB; 
but if the adults of each generation were removed from high temperature for 24 hours or more 
within a week after they hatched, the culture could be continued for the rest of the time at 
this temperature. One culture was continued in 30° by means of this intennittent cooling 
for ten generations and another culture was raised for 16 generations uninterruptedly at 28°; 
in neither case did there appear any sign of adaptation. The flies were still unable to produce 
more than one generation at a continuous temperature of 20° or over. "There is no evidence 
of any hereditary adaptation to higher temperature." — B. C. MaeDoweU. 

434. Obbrbtein, O. ttber daa Vorkcilnmen echter Knospenvariatlonen bel pomnurschen 
und anderen Eaitoffelsorten. [Occurrence of true bnd Ttriation in Pommeranian and other 
varieties of potato.] Deutsch. Landw. Presse 1919: 660-561. I pi. 1019.~8ee Bot. Abate. 
5, Entry 296. 

435. Ohlt. Zflchterlsche Beobachtungen In elner MerlnoflelBcluchaflierde. (Breodlnc 
obeemtlons In a Herino sheep herd.] Mitteil. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 1918; 236. 1918. 

336. Pabchub, a. Oedosonlum, eln geelgnetas Oblekt fdr KrensongaverauclM aa aln- 
kemlgen haplolden Oiganismen. [Oedoeonlum, a suitable object for the atndy of crotsliif la 
uninucleate haplold organisms.] Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 30: 16S-172. 1918. — Importance of- 
study of results of crossing haploid organisms is emphoqised, as illustrated by the work of 
Bu^eS with Phycomyees and of Pascher with Chiamydonwnat. Author reports suceeaaful 
crosses between two species of Cham and between two species of Spirogyra. After a discus- 
sion of the advant^es, disadvantages, and difficulties offered by various groups of algae for 
woric of this nature, it is reported that species of Oadogonivm have shown themselves very 
favorable for hybridisation experiments. Most species of this genus are easily cultivated; 
the isolation of sii^le filaments and the bringing them together in desired oombinatitHU 
within a confined space, such as a small tube, offer no difficulties; the filaments with maturing 
oospores can be transferred to agar, where tbey readily c<MnpIete their development; the loo- 
spores of different species are marked by characteristic differences in such respects as thsshi^M 
of the cell OB a whole and the form of the anterior end; and the oospore, on germinating, gives 
rise to four looepores, wboee nuclei result from the reduction divisions, and which resemble, 
except in siie, the loospores produced by v^etative cells of the same species. In making a 
cross, the female at least must belong to a dioecious species. Probably dioecious forms with 
dwarf males are especially suitable. In cultures containing several species, the author has 
found forms which, especially in the characters of the oospores, betrayed a hybrid nature. 
It is probable that some forms which have been described as species were really hybrids. 
A list of Bpectea of Oedogoniwa is given which are recommended for experiments in hybrid- 
iiation. — C. B. AlUn. 

43iJ. PEABL.RATifOND. [Rev. of : East, EdwabuM., AND DomaiiD F. Joms. Inbraod- 
Ing taA outbreeding; their genetic and sociological significance. H xtl em., iSS p., fS Jig. 
J. B. Lippincott: Philadelphia, 1019.] Science Si: 415-417. April 23, 1920.— See Bot. Abate. 
4, Entry 671. 

438. [pBAxaoN, KABI..I Qnadrattire coefficients. Biometrika 12: 000. Nov., lOlB.— 
Formulae from Biometrika I, p. 276, are reprinted as preface to a table by F. F. Evibitt to 
facilitate tho calculation of areas within a curve. — John IP. Oouwn. 

430. PbtrIn, A., AND oTHSHS. Angaende skrlvelse till Eonungen med begban am 
ntcedaing ocb ffirslag 1 friga om tqiprXttandet av ett avenakt raabiokiglakt InstltnL — Motion n» 
7 1 KOrsta Eammaren. [Concerning a wilting to the Swedish government prapoalng an axtrica- 
tlon of and a project to astabllsb a Swedish engenlcal Institute. Motion a u> 7. In the first Cham- 
ber of the parliament. Bibang till riksdagens protokolt 1920. lOOxMS mm., t7 p. Stock- 
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holm, 1020. — MentioDB Teuons for &nd importance of eetaliluhins a raee-biological iiutitut«. 
Parliament is asked to demand a special proposal for the organisation of such an institute.' — 
K. V. Ottian Dahigren. 

440. PTT.TI, J. tiber homologe HeredltXt bel ZwangsvorsteUnnceo. (On homotogona he- 
ledlt; In hallneinatlon.] Zeitschr. ges. Neur. u. Peych. 43. 1918. 

441. Plunxbtt, C. R. Q«netlc8 and evolution In I.eptlnotmru. Amer. Nat. 53: aei-6B6. 
Nov.-Doo., 1919.— Towke's work is almost entirely in agreement with the modeniMettdeUan 
theory of heredity. Where there is apparent disagreement, critical evidence is lacking 
because of Towxb'b failure to subject the individuate he worked with to a rigorous genetic 
analysis. — Alexander Weiiutrin. * 

442. RAGioNiiBi, Amuo. Vn belproblemaper 1 blologl: SuUa comparsa dell' odore net 
Sore dalle "[Osellln« di Fironze" (Ranumculos aslatlctu var.). {A good problem for blolt^lata: 
On die appearance of odor In the flowers of Die "Florentine roselUne" (Ranunculus aalaUcua).] 
Bull. R. Soc. Toecana Orticult. 44: 87-M. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1832. 

443. Rasmtson, Hakb. Genetlsche Untersadnongen in der Gattung Godetla. [Genett- 
cal Investigation within the genus Godetla.] Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 37: 399-403. 1919.— 
A very condensed preliminary note about author's experiments with Qodetia Wkitneyi and O. 

■ omoeno. Branching habit, leaf'-characters, color, aiie, form and doublenesa of the flowera, 
are analysed. — K. V. Ostian Dahlgren. 

444. Racu, J. Bin welterer Verauch fiber die Vereibung die Samenfarbe bel RotUee. 
[A further study on the Inheritance of seed color In red clover.] Zeitschr. PflanieniQcbt. 7: 
148-165. Deo., 1919. 



446. Richbt, C, and H. Cabdot. Mutations brusques dans la formation d'une nouvells 
race mlcioblenne. [Sudden motations In the fonnatlon of a new race of microbes.] Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 16S: 667-663. 1910. 

447. RoBEBTB, HxBBEBT F. A practical method for demonstrsHng the error of mean 
•qoare. School Sci. Math. W: 677-682. \ov., 1919.— This paper treats of the mean, the 
ttandard deviation and coefficient of variation with especial reference to practical methods 
of illustrating the error of the mean square to students of little training in mathematics. — 
John W. Qoioen, 

448. RoBvim, Tb. Ober Luplnenzflchtuag. [On Lupine breeding.] Deutsch. Landw. 
Freaae 1919: 174-175. 1919.— See Bot. Absta. 5, Entry 299. 

449. RoTBSB, W. Phyllokakteen Kreuzungen. [Pfayllocactus croisea.) Monatsschr. 
Kakteenkunde 29: 32^. 1919.~Reciprocal croeaes of P. Wrayi tmd P. Vogelii are described 
and differentiated.— A, S. Hitchcock. 

450. RniicKA, Vladislav. Restitution and Veierbung. Eiperlmenteller, kritlacher 
und lynthetlacher Beltiag zur Frege des Determliutlonsproblenis. [Restitution and heredity. 
Biperlmental crlUeal and synthetic contribution to &e problem of determination.] Jutiua 
Springer: Berlin, 1920. 

461. 8t. John, Habold. Twocotorfomuof Iiobelia cardlnallsL. Rbodora 21: 217-218. 
1919. — Describes variation in color of flowera of Lobelia eardintdis. A form with rose-colored 
flowers, found tn New Hampshire, is named/, rosea. One with white flowers was named alba 
by A. Eatok in 1836.-7. D. A. Cockerell. 
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422. ScmNDLBR, F. Badeutnnf d«r LaiidiM»n tuuerer KultnipSnnzen. [SignlflcutM 
of Jocal varletlei of our cultivated pluita.] Deutsch. Londw. Prewe 1918: 15S. 1918. 

463. ScHuiDT, JoHS. La nlenr do 1'lndlvldn « tltre de gfiDiratenr, KppiiiMe sulwit U 
methods da crotaement dlallftle, (Indlvldiial potency ^ipnUsed b; the method of dUUel ciou- 
lag.l Compt. Rend. Trav. Lab. Carlaberg 14: 1-33. 1919.— See Bot. Abala. 6, Entry 302. 

454. ScHROBDBB. Entatehong nnd Vererbons von Ulaablldnngen an der Hand elnet 
Hypodaktylle-Stammbatunes. (Origin and inberltance of deformiaea la a hypodactyloos pedt- 
Kree.] Monataeohr. QeburtshUfe Gyaakologie 4S: 210-222. S pi. 7 fin. 1918. 

455. Shau&l, a. D. Performance iCcords of aTocadoa baaed on cltrua eqwrimenta. 
California C it rograph 5:68, 86-8S. 1 fig. Jan., 1020. — Description of methoda recommended 
for obtaining reoorda of yield and quality of fruit, hardinesa, and other horticulturally import- 
ant characteriatica of avocado trees, aa bsais for selection of deainAle typee for prop^ation. 
Organization ei^jjeeted similar to the "bud aelection department" of theCalifornia Fruit Grow- 
ers' Exchange, which last season sold 230,000 citrus buds taken from superior trees. — H. B. 
Froai. 

466. SiBOBL, W. Das Recht des OemflseillcbtarB. [The right of the v^etable breeder.) 
Svo. Friclc: Wien. 1919."See Bot. Abats. 6, Entiy 304. 

457. SiEHENB, H. W. Erbllche nnd nlchterblfche Dispoaltlon. [Hereditary and non- 
beredltary dlaposltlon.] Berlin. Klin. Wochenachr. S6: 313-316. 1919. 

468. SizUENS, H. W. t}ber die OmndbegrifCe der modemen Tererbnngalehre. (On the 
fundamental concepta of modem genetics.] MDnchener Med. Wochenachr. 65: 1402-1405. 
1918. 

459. SiEifEKB, H. W. Was 1st Bassenhygiene? (What Is race hygiene?) Beutacblands 
Bmeuerung 2 : 280-282. 1018. 

460. SinTH,L.H. The life history and biology of the pink and green ^)hld (Hacroalptram 
aolanlfolll Ashmead). Virginia Truck Sta. Bull. 27: 27-79. 1» fig. 1919.— Much variation 
among individuals is found with respect to size of parts, color and reticulation within nell- 
known pink and green varieties. No inheritance of siie variations has been noted. Strains 
that differ from one another have been obtained. Sexual forms are not usually produced in 
Virginia, Spring migrants are chiefiy of green variety. Nineteen first-born and eight last- 
bom generations were reared from May to November, and 34 first-born generations in a twelve- 
month period. Four molts occur. Average age at beginning of reproduction is eleven dajrs, 
average number of young produced by viviparous female is 45 during lifetime avenging 31 
days.- A. Ptanklin Shvil. 

461. Snxll, E. FarbenKnderung der Eattoflelblflto nnd Saateoanerlcennung. [Color 
changes of the potato blosaom and the recognition of nrietles.] Der EartoSelbau 1019: 1-3. 
1919.— See Bot. Absta. 6, Entry 306. 

462. SouHER, K. Ober EartofEelzflchtnng und veiglelchende anbanversnche mlt Hen- 
zQchttingen anf der Domlne Blllscban. [Potato breeding and con^aiadve cnltotal tests of 
new varieties on the Bllischan estate.] Nachr. Deutsch. Landw. Ges. Oaterr. 1919: 190-193. 
1919.— See Bot. Abats. 5, Entry 307. 

463. Stahel, G. Eerste verslag over de werkzaamheden ten behoove van de selecUe van 
Koffle en Cacao. [First report on the effectlvenesa of selection In coffee and cacao.] Dept. 
Landbouw in Suriname (Paramaribo) Bull. 36. SS p. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 308. 
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464. Stiiive, H. Ober experimentell, durch verlnderte losHre BedinguBgen hervor- 
S«n>f«iiB RflckbUdungsTorElnge am Eleratock des HanshuhneB (GalloB domestlcus). [On de- 
gei>«ntlve processes In the ovsiy of domestic fowl produced eipeilmentBlly by changed eztenutl 
conditions.] Arch. Entwicklungsmech. Organ. 44: 530-588. Wjig. Sept., 1918.— Laying fowls 
were removed from their normal quarters and placed in close confinement. After various 
Entervala the birds were killed and the ovaries examined. In all cases egg production ceased. 
If the birds were well fed, production was not resumed. The large ova were not reaorbed for 
several months, though degenerative changes took place i(i the nucleus, whioh extended to 
smaller and smaller ova, the longer the birds were kept. If, however, the birds were starved 
or kept on limited diet for a time, and then fed suitably, the large ova were quickly resorbed, 
the degenerative changes did not extend to the muall ova, and production was resumed after 
a comparatively brief interval. — H. D. QoodaU. 

466. Stotit, a. B. Further e^erlmental studies on seU-incon^tlbUl^ In hermiq)hiodlts 
plants. Jour. Genetics 9: S5-129. PI. 3-4. Jan., 1920.— Two eelf-eterile plants of Verbtucum 
jAotnictam were crossed. In Fi, fiS plants were self-sterile, 9 bore some seeds, and 2 were 
highly self-fertile. From a highly self-fertile plant of this species there were raised {in addi- 
tion to 27 plants with contabescent anthers) 5 self-sterile plants, 2 plants with some seeds, 
and 5 highly self-fertile plants. — Sowings made from open-fertilised or eommeroial seeds of 
Biehicholtzia ealifomica, Nicotiana Forgeliana, Bratnca pekinenaii, and Rapharmt aoHmu, 
showed a majority of self -sterile, and a minority bearing few or many seeds. The descendants 
ot each of two self-fertile plants of Nicotiana Forgeliana showed a majority of more or less 
self-fertile plants. — In Ciekorium inlybut, 10 plants were uniform as to eelf-fertility or self- 
sterility throughout the blooming period. Of the descendante of 3 self -fertile plants, 244 were 
self-sterile, and 107 bore some seeds. In the next selfed generation, 206 plants were self- 
sterile, and 266 self -fertile in various degrees. — It ia concluded that aelf -sterility in some spe- 
cies is highly variable.— Joftn Belling. 

460. Sturtbvant, A. H. Contributions to the genetics of Drosophlla melaw^aster. III. 
Inherited linkage vuiatlona In the second chromosome. Carnegie Inet. Washington Publ. 278: 
305-341. Washii^ton, D. C. 1919.— The data presented demonstrate two genes in second 
chromosome of Droxophila melanogatter, each of which, in femalea heteroiygous for it, greatly 
decreases crossing-over in region in which it lies. Both genes were found in BSme female, in 
stook from Nova Scotia. Cut, located to left of blaok, makes star black-0, and black purple 
very small. Cm, located between purple and plexus, greatly reduceB purple speck region. 
Homozygous Cn shows no effect on crossing-over; bomoiygous C,ii not tested. No crossing- 
over in males, as alwaya. — Cm, located in r^ht end of third chromosome, greatly decreased 
crossing-over between spineleee and rough when heterozygous, but increases it when homoiy- 
Soua. Ciii,n, in third chromoacnne, when heterosygous decreases crossing-over in third chro- 
mosome, but increases purple curved region of second. — Mechanism of these effects is still un- 
known. Other linkage variations are caused by sex, age, temperature, and genetic factors. 
In all CBSCB, linear order of genes is unchanged, and flies of same constitution, under like 
conditions, give consistent results. The methods and results are striking conBrmation of 
chromosome view of heredity. — C. R. Plunkett. 

467. Stostevant, A. H. A new species closely resembling DrotophUa meUnogaster. 
Psyche 26: 153^155. 1 fig. Dec, 1919,— Describes Drosophila jimwions, new species that has 
hitherto been confused with Z>. melanogailer. New form is common and widely distributed. 
Specimens can be separated easily only by means of male genitalia. Female melanoga*Ur X 
male nmulant produces only daughters, unless the mother carries a Y-chromosome. The 
hybrids are all sterile. — A. H. SIwUdoiU. 

468. Stdrtivakt, Gbace. Reglstratioa of new nrletles. Gard. Chron. 67; 73. Feb. 
14, 1920. — ^Plant patents seem impossible in the United States; but the registration of new 
varieties is important. It is suggested that higher awards should be given for plants in gar- 
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dens than for those at exhibitiona. The custom of bracketing the breeder's name after the 
name of the variety is spreading among /rt« specialists. Parentage should be put on record. — 
John Belling. 

469. ScutfEB, F. B. ContiiLtiotu and dlscontinnona vailatlonB and their Inheritance in 
Peromj^Bcns. Amer. Nat. 52: 177-208. Hfig. April-May, 1918,— Discusses in this first paper 
structural and pigmental differences in the western deer mouse, Peromj/Ktu manietdaiua 
(Wagner) based on collections from four climatically different localities in California, — 
Eureka, Berkeley, LaJoUa, and Victorville. Humidity and rainfall are in a descending, and 
mean annual temperature in an ascending, order for localities as given. Considers hair color 
including microscopical structure, skin color, length of body, tail, foot, and ear, and number 
of tail vertebrae, illustrating by histograms and ordinary graphs. — Finds for pigmentation, 
intensive and extensive, series is Eureka> Berkeley >LaJolla> Victorville. For tail length 
Eureka>LaJalla> Berkeley and Victorville. For number of caudal vertebrae, Eureka>' 
LaJolla>Victorville. For foot length, Eureka>LaJolla, Berkeley and Victorville. Ear 
length LaJolla>Eureka and Victorville>Berkeley. General conclusitxis reserved for final 
paper. — L. B. WaUon. 

470. Taukes, T. Die FlachsbUte. [The flow«i of flax.] Recutil- Trav. Bot. Nedrland. 
15: 186-227. « fig. IMS.— See Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 310. 

471. Tatixib, H. V. Tlie popularity and deterioration of potatoes. Gard. Chron. 67: 108. 
Feb. 28, 1920. — New potato varieties are usually lower in quality than old standard varieties 
but at the same time are more resistant to diseases and adverse conditions. With cultivation 
and propagation the qualities improve, but vigor and disease resistance decreases. These 
simultaneous changes are held responsible for the appearance of six varieties which have 
attained popularity and each after ten to fifteen years have been succeeded in turn by another 
new variety. — /. L. CoUinx. 

472. Trelluko, a. Heure W^^ and Zlele der botanlschen Systematlk erllntert am Bel- 
aplele unserer Getreldearten. {Hew methods and pniposes of botanical taxonomy lUustmted 
by examples of our cereal species.] Naturw. Wochcnschr. 17 : 449-458. 465-474. 3 fig. I91S. 

473. Tbellono, a. thwr geschlechtsbegrenzte Speilesmerkmale (lu dem Anfsatx von 
Brelun). |On wx-llmlted species cbaractera (In response to von Brehm).] Naturw. Woehen- 
sohr. 18: 144. 1919. 

474. Thomas, Rooer. The Improvement of "Tinnevellles" cotton. Agric. Jour. India 
14: 315-330. 1919. 

475. Ttirebson, GOte. The cause of plsglotropy In maritime shore phmts. Contributions 
from the plant ecology station, Hallands VaderS, No. 1. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N. F. 
16*: 1-33. IS tablet, 4 fig-, ' pl- 1919.— The prostrate form of some shore plants is demon- 
strated to depend upon geotropism induced by brilliant sunlight ("photocliny"). In obscure 
light the geonegative reaction becomes predominant. — From one hereditary point of view 
it is interesting to find that the prostrate v^etation can be made up of two genetically 
different elements, vii., modificatory prostrate forms, and hereditary prostrate variatitms. 
Both forms are sometimes found within the same systematic species. Atriplex lalifolium, 
A. ratulum and Chenopodium album have each a forma "prostratum," which is constantly 
plagiotropic; the main species are only plagiotropic in intense light and erect in ordinary light. 
When growing together on exposed beach it may be difficult to separate the two types, and 
cultivating of them becomes necessary. By self-fertiliiation the protlralttm form of both the 
^(ripiei-species is found to breed true to plagiotropy.— "The hereditary prostrate variations 
differ physiologically from the prostrate modifications in being more sensitive to tight; they 
respond to conditions of illumination which leave the latter unaffected and in a vertical posi- 
tion." Author supposes that the prostrate races have come into existence by dropping out 
of "heighf-dctermining factors. — K. Y. Oisian Dahlgren. 
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476. Ubbah, J. Hod^olartslerenda Bfibe und Uire NBchkommeiucluft. IHlgh-poIar- 
Idng boats and their pngeny.l Zeitechr. Zuoker InduBtr. BOhmen iZ: 387-391. 1919.— See 
Bot. AbBtB. 6, Entry 312. 

477. Vabbtikci, M. DI« TSischledene Intnultlt der pathologlBclien Eibllchkelt In Ibrer 
Bedentung fBi die KHegsd^eiiAratlon. [mfTefent intensity of pBtholi^cal inherltuice and Its 
significance for war degenerations.] Der Frauenvit. 1918. 

478. TAN DEE WoLK, P. C. [German rev. of: van dbb Wolx, P. C. OndenoeMngen 
iner bl^iende modlflcatles en hnn betreUdng tot mntaties. (ReMarches on permanent modffl- 
caUoms and their relations to mntationsO Cultura 31: 82-105. 1 pi. 1919. (See Bot. Absts. 
3, Entiy 296.)] ZeitBohr. Fflanaeniflcbt. 7: 142-144. Dec, 1919. 

479. Veknbt, G. Blom<trle et homog&iSiti. [Kometry and homogeneity.) Bull. Agric. 
Inst. Sci. SatgoD 2 : 15-26. 1020. 

480. ViEiLLABD, p. note BUT Is Bfilectlon des rlz par la constltiitlon de llgnfies pures et 
stir lea hybrldatlonB des rli. IHote on the selection of rice by establlBlunent of pure lines snd 
on the bybrldlzatlon of rice.] Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Ssigon 2: 11-16. 1920. 

481. VoQT,A. Vererbong In der Angenhellkunde. [Heredity In ophthalmology.] MOnclie- 
nerMed. Wochenachr. 66:1-5. 1919. 

482. VoLKAET, A. 40. und 41, Jahtesberlcht. Schweiserlsche SamentmtersnchiingE- 
nnd VersachsanBtalt In Oelikon-Zailch. (40tb and 4Ist annual report. Swiss seed-control 
and eiperlmeot station In Oerllkon-Zfiilch.] Landw. Jabrb. Scbwei*. IQIO: 1-40. 1919.— See 
Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 313.] 

483. TON BuBKOFF, Seboe. th>er einlge gnmdlegende Prinzlplen der paliontologisdien 
Syst wn a tlt . [Some fcmdamental princ^iles of paleontologicsl tszonon^.] Zeitschr. indukt. 
Abstajiuii. Vererb. 21; 158-168. Sept., 1919.— Wbdskimd was followed in hie application of 
the etatistical rules of variation to paleontologicsl material. Two very common Triassic 
anunoniteB from one locality were studied in hundreds of specimens. A form hsd been separ- 
ated from each and named ae a species on account of a single and doubtful difference. When 
the Tsriatee were seriated, the supposed separate forms gave in each caee a eii^e typical varia- 
tion curve along with the species. This shows that the diflerence in question was not su£B- 
cient to distingjush species, or even varieties; and races, or "elementary species," cannot be 
dealt with in paleontology. — A correlation between two or more characteriatios was obtained 
by comparing different stages of growth, or by comparing closely allied species. Gharacter- 
isties which are correlated in this fashion should vary together if the variation is genetic, 
They did not vary together in a trial of individuals of the same species. Hence this correla- 
tion is a test of specific difference. — John Betting. 

484. TON Cabon-Eldihoen. PhysloIogiBche Spaltnngen ohae UendellsmuB. [Physio- 
logical segregstion without MendeUsm.] Deutsch. Landw. Presse 1019: 515-516. ]919.~See 
Bot. Absts. S, Entry 314.1 

486. VON Cabon-Eldinoen. Mntatlonen und Dt^ipelkOnier. [Mutations and double 
grains.] Deutsch. Landw. Presee 45: 618. 3 fig. 1918. 

486. TON Cabon-Eidinoen. Physlologlsche ^alttingen oder vegetatlTe Hotatlon (Meln- 
ungsanstatuch). [Physloloi^aa splitting or vegetative mntatlonB.] Deutsch. Landw. Presse 
46:66. 1919. 

487. VON Gbabvsnitz, Luibk. Eln merkwflrdlges Resultat bel InzochtSTersuchen. [A 
remarkable result In an inbreeding experiment.) Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 21: 
160-173. Sept., 1910.— Effects of four different types of pollination cinupared on the oft- 
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apriag of three plants, Petunia, Digilalit and Oenothera. Flowers of indiTidual plants treated 
with pollen from following sources: (I) from the s&me flower, (2) from other flowers on 
the same plant, (3) from a sister plant, (4) from a plant of a different strain. In all but 
the first the flowers were castrated. For (I) and (2) the same lot of pollen wsa used and np^ 
plied at the same time. Fifty-two plants of Petunia were pollinated in this way and the pro- 
genies of each, numbering at least GO individuals in each class, were weighed. The results 
show that in 37 cases the {2)-pollinated plants were heavier than (1) while in 15 caeeflthe re- 
verse holds. The other two types of pollination resulted in still heavier plants on the average 
according to the dissimilarity of the parents. Four plants of Digitalis treated in like manner 
show the same result, the cross-pollination between different flowers of the same plant give 
heavier offspring than self-pollination within the individual flower. Oenothara gave no dif- 
ferences. Antirrhinum, although not fully investigated, shows a difference between the pol- 
linations. Author is unable to find any circumstances which might account for these effects 
and considers them to be biotc^icatly not understandable. — D. F. Jonet. 

4SS. TON OxTTiNOBN'. Die Vererbnng erworbener Elgenscbsften (aut dem Werke iter 
Pfeidenzncht von OberlandatallmelBter von OetUngen). [The Inheritance of acqtilTed charac- 
ters (from the work in horse-hreedlng by von Oettlngen).] Deutsch. lAndw. Tierzucht. 23 ; 7. 
1910. 

480. VON Rtx, G. Ein neoes Beisplel elner EnospeiunDtatlon bel den Kartoffeln. (A 
new example of bud mutation Is patatoea.l Deutsch. Landw. Frease 2. 1 fig. 1918, 

490. VON TscHERyAK, A. Der gegenwlrtlge Stand des Uendellsmns uad die Lehrs von 
der Schwlchung der Erbanlagen dnrch Bastardlerung. [The present status of Hendellsm and 
the doctrine of the weakening of hereditary units tbronch hybridization.] Naturw. Wochen- 
schr. 17:509-6U. 1918. 

491. VON TacHBRUAK, Erich, ttber Zflchtmig landwlrtschaftllch und tSrtDerlsch wlcht- 
Iger HOlsenfrflchter. [Breeding of agrlcnlturslly and horttcultuimlly Important l<«:tnnes.1 Arb. 
Deutsch. Landw. Ges. 1919: 80-106. 1919. 

492. VON TacHERHAs, Erich. Bastardlerungsversnche mlt dei grflnsamlgen Chevrler- * 
Bohne. [Hybridization studies irith the gieen-seeded Chenler bean.) Zeitschr. PSaosen- 
■Qcbt. 7: 67-61. June, 1919. 

493. VON TscHERUAK, E. Beobachtusgen bel Bastardlerung zwlschen Knltnrbafer nad 
Wlldhafer. [Observations on hybridizations between cultivated oats and wild oats.l Zeitsohr. 
PflanzenEQcht. 6; 207-209. 1918. 

491. VON Tbchruhak, £. Beobachtungen liber anschdnende vegetative ^altungen an 
Bastarden und Qber anschelnende Spltspaltnngen von Bastardnachkommen spetlell Auf treten von 
Plgmentierongen an aonst plgmentlosen Deszendenten. [Observations on apparent vegetative 
splitting in hybrid offspring, especially the occurrence of pigmentation on otherwise pigmentleaa 
descendants.] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstanun. Vererb. 21: 210-232. t fig. Nov., 1920. 

495. VON Ubiscs, G. Gerstenkreuztingen. [Barley crosses.) Landw.Jahtb. 53^91-244. 
$ pi-, « fig. 1919.— See Hot. Absta. 5, Entry 316. 

496. Waller, A. E. Xenia. School 8ci. Math. 19: 150-157. Feb., 1919.— Popular ac- 
count of xenia to which nothing new, is added.— See also Bot. Abate. S, Entry 115.— J. H. 
Kempton. 

497. Walter, F. K. th>er "famlUIre Idlotle." (On familial idiocy.] Zeitschr. gea. 
Keur. u. Psych. 40. 1918. 
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4SS. Webbks, Hbbbbbt John. Selection of Btocks in dtms pn^agcUon. California 
Agrio. Exp. Sta. [Berkeley] Bull. 317: 287-301. i ItMea, 14 fig. Jan., 1020.— The individual 
trees in citnie orchards are always markedly variable in yield, doubtlesa partly becaiue of 
variation in the stocks used in budding. Sweet orange and sour orange are principal citrus 
Btockfl in California. Seeds of each species have uiually been collected indiscriminately; 
aeedlinga are always highly variable, yet few are usually discarded in nursery , — Teste at Citrus 
Experiment Station showed that large, intermediate and small nursery trees of three standard 
CHtus varieties retained their original siie rank after two years in orchard, though selected 
in nursery budded from "perfonnance-record" trees, where many of smaller stocks had been 
discarded at transplanting and some also at budding. Sweet-orange and sour-orange seed- 
lings selected in nursery rows for variation in leaf form, habit, etc., and budded on aour-orange 
stocks in duplicate, indicate presence of numerous genetic types, some undesirable, among 
ordinaiy nlirsery stocks. Measurements in nursery of sour-orange stocks sorted at trans- 
planting showed great variation, with much greater average site from the seedlings originally 
larger. — Possible factors in stock variation discussed. Probably seedlings small because of 
small embryos in polyembryonic seeds, crowding in seed bed, etc., as well as those genetically 
weak, are undesirable as stocks. Recommendations include: (1) planting of seeds from • 
trees budded to selected good stock varieties, (2) rigorous elimination of small seedlii^ci at 
transplanting and budding, and of small budded trees when ready for orchard planting. — 
H. B. Frost. 

49B. Weibull, O. G. Wetbullsholm 1870-1920, en iterbllck. [VelhnUshotm 1S7O-102O, 
a retrospective rerlAW.] 18 p., 11 fig. W. Weibulls lUustrerade Arsbok (Landekrona) 15 
(1920). 191ft. — Account of the evolution and working methods of Weibull's station for plant 
improvement. — K. V. Oinan Dahigren. 

500. Weinoart, W. Kflnstllche Befmchtung von Eakteen. (Artlflclal fertilization of 
cactL] Monatsschr. Kakteenkunde 20: 106-107, 1919.— The author gives the results of self 
and cross pollination of several cactuses, mostly jjpeciea of Cer«us. — A. S, Hitchcock. 

501. Wour, Fkiedbich. Bin Fall domlnanter Vererbung von Syndaktylle. [A case of 
domliumt inheritance of ayndactyly.] Arch. Rassen u. Gesellschaftsbiol. 13: 74-75. 1918. — 
One man in a family of five was syndactyl. Both of his parents, his sister and his three 
brothers were normal, and there seems to have been no previous histoiy of syndactyly in this 
family. Married to a normal woman, he had seven children, all syndactyl. Each of these 
has married a normal individual and the combined number of grandchildren is now eighteen, 
of whom eight are syndactyl. In thia family the syndactyly is somewhat more marked iui 
males. — C. B. Danforth. 

GOZ. Yahpdi^kt, Cecil. The occurrence and Inherltuice of sex Intergradatlon In plants. 
Amer. Jour. Hot. 7: 21-3S. Jan., 1920. — A general discussion of sex inteigrades based on the 
author's studies of Mercurialii annua, on various other studies of sex-intergrades and sex 
polymorphism in plants and in animals, and on a survey of data on sex forms in orders of seed 
plants as given in Engleb and Gilo's "Syllabus derPfianzenfamilien." — In the monocots, 10 
out of 11 orders representing 22 families have hermaphroditic, monoecious, dioecious and 
polygamous individuals, and in dicots 31 of the 40 orders including 90 families have certain 
representatives with two or more of the various types of sex. This distribution, shown in 
tables for orders and families (not for species) reveals that "practically every order has fam- 
ilies which contain forms that show more than one kind of distribution of set elements." The 
various terms used in describing sex ctmditions in plants are defined and species illustrating 
them are cited. It is pointed out that the obvious facts of sex distribution in plants, together 
with the results of experimental studies of heredity in polygamous or intersexual forms sup- 
port the doctrine of varying sex potencies in germ cells rather than a sex-determinatiMi based 
on segregaticm of fixed unit factors. — A. B. Stout. 
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G08. Ylppo. OImt du funlUIre VorkommBn ns Ictenu neonatonun gnvla. (On 1am- 
iOal occtmence of Ictenu iMnutonim tniTU.l MOncbener Med. Wochenachr. CS: 98. 19IS. 

EM. Zandsb, L. Der Ttlnflww der Butudlenuv >i>f die HoiilsUldai«. [The Infliwiwe 
of bybridlnUon on honor fonnaUon.] Zeitschr. Angew, Entomol. 5: 8S-03. 1B18. 

606. ZiKOLKK, H. E. ZnchtmhlTCnocho tn Batten. [SelecUon eiqwrlments on rate.] 
FeiUehr. lOO-jIhr. Bast. Kgl. WOrtt. Luidw. Hooluehuie Hohenheim 1919: 386-309. 1910. 

HORTIOJLTURE 

J. H. GocsLET, Editor 

FRUITS AND GENERAL HORTICULTURE 

S06. CoNSiT, I. J. Tbo KaU or oriental peralnunon. California Agric. Exp. St&. Bull. 
31fi: 231-206. 10 fig. 1019. — A diocumion is giren of the history of the persimmon, Dio- 
tpj/roK, Spp., its introduction into the United States and the botany of the reproduetive 
parts. DifierentTarietiee of the Oriental species of persimmon, Diot-pyroa fcafci, are iTiiii iimiiil 
at length from the standpoint of their morphology, astringenoy, soil requirements, methods 
of propagation and care of the trees, and methods of harvesting, processing and marketing 
the fruit. A table of analysis of different Tarieties of persimmons is given sod a brief dismis- 
sion of the insect enemies and diseases. — W. P. KtUsy. 

tftl. Detien, L. R. The limits in Iqbridliatlon of ntls rotmidUolla with related species 
and genera. North Carolina Agric. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bull. 17. £5 p. lOIO.-'See Bot. Abate. 4, 
Entry G62. 

£0S. Gardnks, V. R. Pruning the apple. Missouri Agric. Exp. Sta. Giro. 90. tO p. 
U jiQ. 1920. 

509. HxyoBicxsoK, A. H. Flam polUnatloa. California Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 310. 
t8 p. B fin. 1919. — A considerable number of varieties of two different species of plums are 
grown commercially in California, namely, the Japanese, Prunua trifiora, and the European, 
P. domMtica. Of the seventeen varieties studied all except four are self 'St«rile. No evidenee 
of inter-sterility between different varieties was noted, but certain varieties are more effec- 
tive pollinators than others. Comparative study of different orchards indicated that the 
common honey bee is an effective agent in promoting croes-fertiliiation between the different 
varieties of plums. — If. P. KelUy. 

510. Shaw, P. J. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Non Scotia Agricnltnnl Orflege and 
F«rm. Part 5.— Report of the ProfMsor of Horticulture. Prov. of Nora Sootia Ann. Rept. 
Sec. for Agric. 1918: 7S-100. 1919. 

511. Sbbward, T. Fmit trees In pots for winter forcing. Gard. Chrm. Amer. 23; 380. 
I fin. 1919. 

i lesson on fsll prepsratlon of the ground for spring planttng. 
1010. 

513. Trublle, a. La sltiMtloii des tortalBS a-t-elle de I'lafloence ear la richesse sac- 
charine des pommes a cidre? [Has the location of the soil an influence on the Bagar content of 
elder apples?] Ann. Sci. Agron. Francaise et Etranggre 36; 107-116. 1919.— Pomologiets have 
always held that the soil and exposure are among the most important factors affecting the 
chemical composition of cider fruits. Some data are published in which are given the density 
at 15° and total sugar expressed as grams of fermentable glucose. Twelve varieties of apples 
were studied but only the most commercially important six are reported on. The data are 
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grouped and coasidered uad«r the heftdimgg of (1) those for treee grown on slopes and pla- 
teaus and (2) those for trees grown in Talleya, a comparison being made for each variety grown 
in the two situations. The results show considerable variation in the sugar content, there 
being greater variation among those grown in the valleys. According to the author the fol~ 
lowing points are indicated by the results at hand: (1) The topographic position ezercisee 
an influence upon the production of sugar in certain varieties of cider apples. (2) The effect 
of the location on the sugar content ia not uniform. In some varieties it ia greater when grown 
on the h^her elevations and with otherB it ia greater when they are grown in valleys. (3) 
The differences in the weights of sugar in the juice from the apples grown on the uplands and 
in the valleys vary from 1 to 10.88 grams per liter. (4) The effect of topography on the sugar 
content of cider apples is generally feeble. The effect of topography is less than that of va- 
riety, which depends mainly on the onnposition of the soil. — A. B. BeawnorU. 

514. Turrs, Wabbbn P. PolUn«tloii of the Bortlett pe«r. California Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Bull. 307: 369-390. S fig. 1919.— The majority of the varieties of pears grown in California 
bloom for comparatively brief periods only, but all of them produce an abundance of pollen. 
Artificial pollination experiments showed that Bartlett pears are partially self-st«rile when 
grown in certain localities and wholly so in others. All the other commercial varieties are 
capable of crow fertiliiing the Bartlett variety. It was noted that the fruit resulting from 
oross^ertiliEation with pollen from a different variety tended to drop less freely in June than 
was the case with self-fertilized fruits. It is recommended that other varieties of pears be 
planted intermittently throughout an orchard of Bartlett pears as a means of promoting cross- 
fertilisation. [See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 798.)— IF. P. KelUy. 

515. Tons, Wabbbn P. Almond pollination. California Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 30(S: 
337-366. IE fig. 1919.— It is shown that all the common varieties of ahnondg grown in Cal- 
ifornia are self-sterile to a large extent and certain of them are inter-sterile. The different 
varietiea may be roughly divided into two classes on the basis of the time of blooming, and 
considerable difierenoea were noted in the amounts of pollen produced by the different vari- 
etiea. E^>eriments demonstrated that croBS-pollination can be effected between certain 
varieties very readily whereas other varieties are inter-sterile. It is shown that mixed plant- 
ing <rf inler-fertile varieties in the same orchard results in increased yields of fruit. The inter- 
pollinating relationships of the different varieties are shown tabularly. The effects of meteor- 
ological conditions and insects on pollination are briefly discussed. The common honey bee 
is though to be the beet pollinating agent. [See Bot. AbsU. 4, Entry 797.}— W. P. KelUy. 

FLORICULTURE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 

516. AcoBTA, Gelsa. Sobre el cayeput. [The cajupnt.] Revist. Agric. Com. fy Trab. 
2: 535-637. S fig. 1919. — Description of cajuput tree {Melalaica leucadendTon Linn.) and its 
uaea.— f. if. Btodgett. 

517. Aramoo, RonoLro. L> palma real, sn belleza ornamental y utUfdad prilctlca. [The 
royal palm as an omameDtol and Dsofnl plant] Revist. Agric. Com. y Trab. 2 : 557-559. X fig. 
1919. 

518. B&XTSB, Saudi!!. Nbwhan. Bow nnrseiymeu may beat compete for the Christmas 
trw market Florists' Ezohaoge 49: 133. 1920.— Ordinary nursery ground is too valuable 
for growing lai^e Chri«tmaa trees; but small trees are gaining in favor with dwellers in 
small apartments and can be profitably grown. Nursery-grown, bushy stock u more attrac- 
tive than the wild, the supply of which may soon become exhausted or unavailable. The I- to 
2-foot siie could be offered in 6- or 8-inch pots, and the 2- to 4-foot siie in larger pots or tuba, 
both at reasonable prices. Frequent transplanting is unnecessary; thinning of plants in the 
nursery row and shearing will assist in making bushy specimens. Figures are given of ex- 
pected yield per acre over a ten-year period.-^ L. A. Minni. 
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519. EsLBB, John G. A rbododettdron king. Floriats' Exchange 49: 166. 1920.— Mr. 
W. K. Labab for the past fifteen yean has collected native rhododendrona all over the Blue 
Ridge from PennsytTsnia to North GfLrolina, Belling them, as well as asaleas, katmias and 
leuoothofie, to parks, cemeteries and nuraerymen. He has secured about 100 acres of wooded 
hillside with northern exposure, and will specialise in the above mentioned plants and othen 
of similar nature. He is planting some of these by the thousand, using small collected plaitta 
and seedlings. — L, A. Minrtt, 

520. Gibbon, Addison H. The polnsettla. Gard. Ghion. Amer. 23: 366. 1919. 

JS21. OiBBON, H. Hardy shrubs that can be forced. Gard. Chron. Amer. 23: 335, 338. 
1919. 

622. Gibson, Henbt. Forcing herbaceous plants and bulbs for winter flower*. Card. 
Chron. Amer. 23: 3S9. 1S19. 

S23. Gbiffiths, David. Producing domestle Easter UUea. Floriste' Exchange 49: 134. 
1920. — Notes on growing Easier lilies up to the present are added to Gbiffith's article in Flor- 
ista' Exchange 48: 775. 1919. Nine batches of bulbs now in the greenhouBes of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, are mentioned, all of which 
promise interesting data in this investigational work. It is suggested that each grower <rf 
Easter lilies might advantageously do a little experimental work for himself.^ I>. A. Miniu, 

624. Hammond, Bbbtha B. Forcing hyadnths for winter bloom. Gard. Chron. Amer. 
23:337,338. Fig. 1-6. 1919. 

626. HoLZHATTSKN, AxBU Lftellocattlaya snecica nor. hybr. Svensk. Bot. Tidakr. 
[Stockhohn) 13:97-99. 1919. 

639. Matthiiwb, Edwin, '^aasplantltig a mammoth yew tree In winter. Florists' Ex- 
change 40: 83. 1 fig. IQQO.— An Englieh yew, 26 feet ia height, 30 feet in circumference, about 
80 years old, and weighing, with the ball of soil attached, approximately 6 tons was moved 
about one-half mile at Beverly, New Jersey, in January, 1918, and reset on the grounds of the 
owner. It was raised out of its former situation by means of rollers and windlass, raised 
onto a strong dray w^on by means of jack-screws, and drawn .to its destination by six horses. 
Adverse conditions made the task formidable, but subsequent good care makes the removal 
appear to be suceessful up to the present. — L. A. Mtnnt. 



528. Moobb, Hkkbt I. The city rose garden. Gard. Chron. Amer. 23; 361. 1919. 



Landsoqio poulbUiUes wlOi brook and natural stretm. Gard. 
4 fig. 1920. 

S31. Sakamoto, Kitobhi. The Japanese garden and how to construct It Florists' Ex- 
change 40: 61, 63, 138. fig. 1920.— A Japanese garden must be made to appear as if it were 
a piece of natural scenery. The noblest sentiment evoked comes from the correct placing irf 
each object — cottage, tree, herb or stone. Only large gardens can be BuccessfuUy arranged 
to present different aspects according to season. An ordinary garden may better be made to 
appear much the same the year round. Evergreens are the foundatitm planting, set off by 
deciduous trees. The main types of garden are described : (1) the plain^arden, reproducii^ 
a plain, usually of considerable extent, good examples of which are the Tokiwa Garden and 
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the ganleiiB of the Imperial ShriDee of Ise; (2) the cypress g&rden, which may be sm&ll, 
rally a section cut apart from a larger garden and repreaenting a forest scene in miniature; 
and (3) thethicketgarden, small, seeming to lead one to a ^ense wood beyond.— L, A, Mtn»w. 

532. SAtJNDBBa, A. P. American Iris Society. Florists' Exchange 49: 286. 1920.— The 
meeting for the formation of the American Iris Society was held at the Museum Building of 
the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, New York, on January 29, 1920. Sixty persons 
were present, among whom were many of the trade, and amateur Iris specialists. Dr. N. L. 
Bbittom, Director of the New York Botanical Garden, delivered the opening address. He 
told of the Iris garden begun in the New York Botanical Garden, and invited members of the 
newly-formed Iris Society to make free use of the library of the Botanical Garden. — The 
work of the Iris Society has been carefully planned. There will be teat and exhibition gar- 
dens established, Iris shows with suitable prizes, and investigations made in history, classi- 
fication of garden varieties, culture and pests of the Iris. A constitution was approved and 
officers elected of whom John C. Wistbb of Philadelphia is president, and R. 6. SrnitrB- 
VANT of Wellesley, Massachusetts, is secretary. — L. A. Minns. 

533. SioTH, Abthub. The care and culture of house plants. Gard. Chron. Amer. 23: 
372-376. 1919. 

634. SuiTH, Abthub. Pottiiig the garden to bed for the winter. Gard. Chron. Amer. 23 : 
368-371. 1919. 

536. White, E. A. Hubbard Odd Hedal awarded to rose "Columbia." Florists' Ex- 
change 49: 171. 1920,— The Enecntive C<nnmittee of the American Rose Society has recently 
voted toaward to the hybrid tea rose Columbia, registered in 1917 by E. G. Hill, of Richmond, 
Indiana, the Gertrude M. Hubbard Gold Medal for the best rose of American origin introduced 
during the last five years. This medal, the highest honor the American Roae Society can con- 
fer on a hybridizer, has been bestowed but once; in 1914 it was given to M. H. Waiab of 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts, for the introduction of the ,elimbiug roae "Exoelsa." — L, A. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE 

636.,Olw8tbad, W. H. Availability of carbohydrate In certain v^etablea. Jour. Biol. 
Chem. 41; 45-^. 1920. — The amount of carbohydrate available to the body from certain 
vegetables, usually used in low carbohydrate diets for diabetic patients, was determined 
(1) by the use of diastase and copper reduction, (2) by feeding to phloridinized dogs. The 
results by these two methods were — cabbage (1) 4.4r per cent, (2) 6.0 per cent, cauli- 
fiower (1) 2.8 per cent, &) 3.4 per cent, spinach (2) 1.2 per cent, lettuce (1) 1.0 
per cent. The amount in cabbage was reduced about 90 per cent by thrice cooking. — 0. B. 
Rigg. 

637. TsACT, W. W. Growing tomato seed. Seed World 7>: 18-19. 1920. 

638. Wore, P. Vegetable gardening on eastern mnck soil. Jour. Amer. Peat Soc. 15: 
Z?-^. 1920. — Muck soils have proved to be preeminently adapted for the production of on- 
ions, celery and summer lettuce and they are well suited for several other crops. — 6. B. Rigg. 

539. ZiHinBUAN, H. E. Tomato grafted on potato. Amer. Bot. 25: 144. t jig. 1919 . 

HORTICULTURE PRODUCTS 

640. Bauohuam, Walteb F., anp Gxoroe S. Jauibbok. The composition of Hubbard 
squash seed oil. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 42: 162-157. 1920. 

641. Hatneb, Dobotht, and Hilda Mabt Judd. The effect of methods of extracdos 
en the cwi^osltloa of expressed apple jnlce, and a determination of the sampling error of suck 
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julc«a. Biochem. Jour. 13: 272-277. 1919.-— The following points were taken up: (1) does 
rapid freezing by liquid air produce any alteration in character of the sample, (2) does freei- 
ing render tissuea freely permeable to all those oonatituentB of the cell sap present in expreased 
juice, (3) the probable error due to individual variability in apples used. Comparisona were 
made of Fh values, freeiing points, time and fall of viscometer, conductivity, acidity, and 
determination of sugan. No real difference was found between liquid air and freeiing mix- 
ture method. Tissues were freely permeable to acids and sugars but colloids were held back 
as indicated by changing viscoeity. Samples varied greatly resulting in a large probable 
error. Authors conclude that neglect of sampling errors in previous work of this nature vitt- 
ates much data. — A. R. Davit. 

5^. Jamieson, Geoeoe S., and Walter F. Bauohman. Okra seed oil. Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc. 42: 16ft-170. 1920. 

MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR 
PLANTS 

E. W. SiNNOTT, EdiUyr 

543. Baccabini, P. Hotnle teratologlche. [Teratologlcal notes.] Nuovo Gior. BoL 
Ital. 2S: 225-247. 1918.^Abnormalities in flower development and morphology were noticed 
among members of diverse plant groups: Delphiniiim AJaeis, Brasaiea Rapa, Isatis (tncfona, 
Vib'urnum Sandankwa, Dahlia variabilis, Cypripediam sp., Carlina oulgarii and Anehtaa 
ifoliea. The abnormalities consist in depression, entire disappearance or malformation (rf 
floral parts, notably the essential parts of the flower. In some cases, for example in Del- 
phinium Ajaeis, the reduction in the number of carpels auggeats the reappearance of char- 
acters found at present in the 8taphysagria group.— £mst Artachieager. 

644. Basslbh, Habvxt. A sporan^^horlc Iqildophyte from the Cubonlferoua. Bot. 
Gai. 68: 73-108. Aug., 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1597. 

545. Bbxon, Dobotht. ObseivatloDS on the anatomy of teratolt^cal sovdUnga. n. On 
the anatomy of some polycotrlous' leedlinga of Centranthos ruber. Aon. Botany 34: 81-M. 
9 fig. 1920. — The vascular anatomy of seedlings of Cenlranlkus ruber showing all degrees (rf 
polycotyly from very incomplete trieotyly to complete tetracotyly is described. The hemi- 
tricotylouB material is divisible into three groups: . (a) Two bundles, one from each half trf 
the incompletely split cotyledon, approach and fuse at various levels to form one pole of the 
diaroh root, the other pole being formed by the bundle from the other cotyledon, (b) The 
two bundles remain distinct for a distance in the hypocotyl forming with the bundle from the 
other cotyledon a triarch condition, which eventually becomes reduced to diarchy by the fusitn 
of the two bundles from the same cotyledon, (c) One bundle from the split cotyledon fails 
to rotate, retains its collateral Btracture and finally disappears. In the tricotyla a triarch con- 
dition is usually established, and becomes reduced to the diacch ccmdition either by the dia- 
' appearance of one arm or by the fusion of the two. The hemitetracotyls and tetracotyls 
for the moat part show oonditions like those described under (a) and (b) above with the modi- 
fications resulting from the splitting of both original cotyledons instead of one. One hemi- 
tetracotyl showed double structure throughout and evidently represented a twinned condi- 
tion. It is suggested that the twinning may be due either to the fusion of distinct embryos 
or to the partial separation of the daughter cells resultii^ from the division of the embryo 
initial.— F. P. Thompsvn. 

54$. BoBiLioTr, W. De Inwendlge bonw der schorselementen yen Hevea BrasUlenais. 
[The atructnie of cell elements In the berk of Hevee BraalUensis.] Arch. Rubbercult. Neder- 
landsch-IndiS 3 : 2^-231. 1919,— Paper deals principally with the structure of the laticiferous 
vessels of Hevea and their cytology in connection with the physiological significance of late^i. 
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The author points out that protoplum and nuclei oceuT tn the laticiferous vessels, but that 
the nuclei are lai^r than those of other cortex cells. Both nuclei and vacuoles occur in the 
protoplasm where they can be seen after the caoutchouc has been dissotved out. Therefore 
the latex of Hewa is probably cell-«ap, which generally occurs in the vacuoles of the laticifer- 
ous vessels. Sometimes many of the nuclei of laticiferous vcsbbIb unite in one place, hence 
it seems that the nuclei have the faculty of moving. Author also observes that the nuclei 
pass from one vessel into another through the wall openings. — W. E. Cake. 

S47. BOBOBKaTBiM, A. Btitrlge mr HatnrKeBcblchte der ScofUen and Elelneren Inadn 
Sflddalmatiens. 8. Anatomiscbe Beschreibluig des Holies dniger Strtncher und Halb- 
■trlucher. [The nataral htstoiy of the smaller Islands of southern Dslmstts. 8. Anatomical 
description of the wood of some shrubs and nndershmbs-I Denkschr. K. Aksd. Wise. Wien. 
(Math. -N at. Kl.) 52:329-334. Ifll6. 

54S. CmRToiO, Mabie. Remanpies sur le Symplocos KkitzBchll et les afflnltfis des S^m- 
plocactes. [Remarks on Symplocos Elotzschll and the sfBjiltles of the STn^locaceae.] Bull. 
Soc. Bot. GenAve 10: 350-361. S fig. 1918. 

Htg. CoinToiO, Mabie. Obsemtloiu sur lea Laclst&ue et la sltnatlon systematiqtie de 
ce genre. (ObservationB on tlte species of Ladslema and the systematic position of this genus.] 
Bull. Soc. Bot. Oenftve 10; 317-349. 18 fi^. 191S. 

560. Clutb, WIU.ABD N. Peloila. Amer. Bot. 25: 148. 1919. 

551. CoDLTER, J. M. Peiennatliic (rnlt of Cactacese. [Rev. of: Johnson, Duitcan S. 
The fruit of Opuntia fnlglda. A stndr of perennatlon and proliferation is the fruits of certain 
Cactw:eae. Carnegie Inst. Publ. 209. et p., IS pE. 1918.1 Bot. Gai. 08: Ifil. 1919. 

552. OoiTLTER, J. M. Root.4ioduleB. [Rev. of: Spratt, Ethbl R. A conqMratlve ac- 
count of Ow root-nodules of the L<«nnilnoMe. Ann. Botany 33: 180-199. 6 fin. 1919. (See 
Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1139.)) Bot. Gas. 08: 311. 1919. 

553. Goui/TBR, J. M. Suspena^r of ti^a. [Rev. of: Tison, A. Sur le snspenseur dn 
Tr^anatansL. Rev. Gto. Bot. 31:219-^8. S fi^. 1919. (See Bot. Abste. 3, Entry 2451.)] 
Bot. Gai. 68: 312. 1919. 

554. Creuata, Mbblino. Un fenomeno curloao. [A curloaltf.] Revist. Agric. Com. y 
Trab. 2:509. tfi^. 1919. — Several cases are cited where the royal palm has become branched. 
—F. M. Blodgttt. 

565. DixoK, Henbt H. Uahogany and the recognition of some of the different kinds bj 
their microscopic characters. Sci. Proc. Roy. Soc. London 15: 431-466. 22 pi. 1018. 

556. Eberstallbr, Robert. Beltilge cur Veiglelcbeaden Anatomle der NardsseM. 
[ComparaHve anatomy of Harclssus.] Denkschr. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien. (Math.-Nat. Kl.) 
92:87-105. 8 pi. 1916. 

557. EsuAROH. ?her den Wondverschluas bel geschnlttenen SaatkartoSeln. [Wound 
healing In cut seed potatoes.] FQhl. Landw. Zeit. 0? : 253-256. 1918.— True periderm format 
tion on the exposed surfaces of cut seed potatoes takes place only, and most rapidly, when 
the tubers are kept in a fairly moist place. The practice of leaving the cut tubers to dry in 
the air results only in the drying in of the upper cell layers which may be accompanied by a 
suberiiation of the walls. It is questionable whether a crust formed in such a way aSorda 
real protection against parasitic bacteria and fungi.— Srnst ArUchwager. 
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6S8. Gkbtz, Otto. ProUfonitlon av Honblnge bot AInos i^utiiwu (L.) I. Gawtn. [Pro- 
lUenttlon of tbe f«mAle catldiis of Alntia glnUnosa.] (JUsum^ and legends of illustrattons in 
Oerman.) Svensk. Bot. Tidskr. [Stockholml 13: 71-74. 1910.— Author deecribea and iUiu- 
trntea a case of proliferated female catkioa in Alnita pluiinosa not heretofore reported in lit- 
eniture.— ff. W. Oilberl. 

i: 21-23. 



S60. Gbovbs, Jambs. S^-terms for plants. Jour. Botany 58; 65-56. 1920. — A brief 
note continuing the discusaion of the terminology of plants begun in Jour. Botany 57. The 
codification of botanical terminology is very necessary. Authors are now constantly in- 
venting new terms and piling up a mass of terminology which cannot but retard and embar- 
rass future workers. This problem should be dealt with in future meetings of the Inter- 
national Botanical Congrese.— iC. M. WiegaTtd. 



662. Hill, J. Bkit. Anatomy of Lycopodlum rafl^nmi. Bot. Gas. 6B: 226-231. .S fig. 
1919. — Tbe chief points of interest are the presence of typical cortical roots and the varioua 
"tjipes" of stele in the stem. The development and differentiation of the tissues in the 
steles of the cortical roots paraUel those in the stele of the stem. The xylem arrangement 
may be radial, parallel-banded, or radial so modified as to consist of sji inner cylinder of xy- 
lem inclosing a small strand of phloem, the last being most frequent. The author's previous 
suggestion that in Lycopodium all xylem arrangements may occur in the same stem is con- 
firmed.— ff. C. Copies. 

S03. HiRscHT, Kabl. VenchlOBBenbiatige Pflanzen Im Zimmergartoa. IClristopunotM 
flowers In a window garden.) Monatsschr. Kakteenkunde 29: 103-104. 1919.— The cleistoga- 
mous flowers of AnacampBeroa fiUanmtoBa Sims, are described.— J. S. Hilcheock. 

S64. Jadce, Berthe. Qnelqnes points do ranatomle et de la blologls des Polygalacfce. 
{Certain details of the anatomy and biology of Polygalaceae.) Bull. Soc. Bot. Gen^e 10: 47- 
84. IS fin. IQIS. 

MS. Jautfret, AiKB. La dfitennlnation des bols de denx DalbergU de Madagascar, 
d'apris les caiactAres de lenrs matitres colorantes. [Identification of wood of Dalbe^la by 
staining reactions.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168: 093-694. 1019.— The wood of two 
species of Da&ergia from Madagascar showed very characteristic specific reactions when 
treated with alcohol, sulphuric acid, caustic soda, ammonia, iron perchloride, bisulphite of 
soda, ether, chloroform, and beniene. The alcoholic solution of tbe powdered wood of each 
species also gave a characteristic spectrum. Such characters offer a basis for the identifi- 
cation of species in the abeence of other ports of the plant. — F. B. Warm. 

666. JoHAKBBOK, K. Fyllomorfl och dlafys hos Geranlnm pyrenalcnm L. [Fbyllonioiphj 
and dlaphysls of Geranium pyrenalcnm L.] Svensk. Bot. Tidskr. [Stockholm] 13: 99. 1919. 
—A brief description of cases of phyllomorpby and diaphysis in Geranium pyrsnaicum is 
given and references made to cases of teratology in other species of Geranium, — W. W, Gilhert, 

667. KoNDO, M. Ueber die In der lAndwlrtschaft Japans gebrancfaten Samen. [Seeds 
used in Japanese sgrlcnlture,] Ber. Ohara Inst. Landw. Forsch. 1 : 261-324. 17 fig. 1918.— 
See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 37. 

668. McMuRRAr, Nell. The day flower. Amer. Bot. ZS: 160. 1919.— The flower (d 
Commtlina communis is described. — W. N. CluU, 
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668. MILL.EB, E. C. Dtniopment of the plstllUto splkelet and fertUcation fn Zea majB L, 
JouT. Agric. Hea. 18: 265-265. PI. t»-Sg. 1919.— Study m&de on three varieties of maiie: 
Pride of Saline, Freed White Dent, and Sherrod White Dent. The development of the pis- 
tiUate spikelet is briefly described. — In the development of the embryo sac there is no de- 
generation of megBspores; the meKasporocyte nucleus by three divisions gives rise to the eight 
nuclei of the sac, as in Ltlium. The antipodals multiply and form a tissue of from 24 to 36 
oells iif the base of the sac.— The silk is receptive to pollen not only at the stigmatic surface, 
but also along the greater portion of its length. The pollen tube may penetrate the ailk at once 
or grow along the surface for some distance and penetrate later. Around the two vascular 
bundles of the silk are sheathe of cells with rich contents; it is between these cells that the tube 
grows. The tube penetrates into the embryo sac and liberates the two male nuclei, which 
are formed before the shedding of the pollen grain. One of them fusee with the egg nucleus, 
while the other unites with the two polar nuclei, which do not fuse until this time. About 
20 to 28 hours elapse between pollination and fertilization. — The endosperm develops rapidly, 
filling the sac with tissue in 36 hours; the embryo by this time has H to 16 cells. [See Bot. 
■Absts. 4, Entry S79.]~L. W. Sharp. 

570. Miller, Ward L. Polyxyllc stem of Cycas medU. Bot. Gai. «8: 20S-22I. tl fig. 
1919. — The normal cylinder begins its difierentiation as high up as the meristem, the others . 
beginning theirs successively lower, and each one in the cortex outside the next inner cylinder. 
Protoxylem and protophloem are developed during the early activities of the normal cylinder, 
the protoxylem elements usually being scalariform, as in the primary j^lem. The secondary 
^lem is characteristically pitted. In the first cortical cylinder most of the xytem elements 
are pitted, neither protoxylem nor protophloem being observed. In both cylinders there is 
a relatively large number of suberlsed bast fibers. All cortical cylinders are similar in origin 
and development, and probably are related in appearance to altematii^ periods of rest and 
activity.— H, C. CowUt. 

671. MoRViLLCE, F. L'appar^ conducteur follalre des L^tunlnetises: PapUlonacfes et 
lIlmo86es. [Leaf traces in the Legomlnosae: PspiUonstse and Uimosoldeae.] Compt. Rend. 
Acad. Sci. Paris 168: 7S7-790. B fig. 1910.— Ten types of vascular supply in the petioles of 
members of the sub-families Papilionatae and Mimoeoideae are described and figured. In a 
previous paper (Compt. Rend. 107: 205. 1918) the leaf traces in the Caesalpinioideae were 
described. — The three sub-families of the Leguminosae present types of leaf traces with med- 
ullary Strands similar to those of the Chrysobalanoideae of the Rosaceae; this character is 
encountered even in such widely separated genera as Sviarlna, Affontea and Boeoa. The 
most highly specialised forms possess the simpler trace. — Subdivisions of the Papilionatae 
agree in leaf trace anatomy with the exception of the Astragaleae, in which are encountered 
the various types characteristic of the other tribes. This may represent a stock from which 
the others have been derived. Moreover, the Astragaleae, through the Sophoreae, seem to 
be related to types possessing medullary strands, thus constituting an assembles of closely 
related forms, to which are attached the different sub-families of the Leguminosae. — F. B. 
Warm. 

Amer. Fern Jour, 



673. NvifiON, J. C. Another "freak" Bqnlsetum. Amer. Fem Jour, 9: 103-100. PI. 9. 
1919. — Linn County, Oregon, a a new locality for Eqviielwn fiumatiU L. Among the speci* 
mens collected was one, E. fiunialiU var. polyetaehytan, which had 31 branches of the two 
upper whorls bearing strobiles at the tip. — F. C. Anderton. 

674. Sahot, B. On certain archaic features In the seed of Taxns baccata, irith remarks 
ontheantlqnltyof theTazltuae. Ann. Botany 34: 117-134. 7 fig. 1920.— It is suggested that 
the Palaeosoio seeds Cardiocarpua, Cj/cadinocarput, Mitrogpertman, and IToxospermum, all 
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of which probably beloi^ed to the Gordaitalee, fonn s aeries illustrating a general tendency, 
A continuation of which has resulted in the production of the type of seed found in Taxva, m 
well as in Torreya and Cephtdoiaxua. This tendency may be eiunmarised u follows: The 
point of origin of the "outer" system of vascular strands shifts nearer and nearer the subnu- 
cellar pad of tracheida which gives rise to the "inner" system. During this process the bun- 
dles of the outer system cut through the "stone." The canals through the stone then move 
forward toward the tnicropyle so that for an increasing distance the bundles come to lie in- 
side the stone. At the culmination of the process when they lie entirely within the stone the 
condition, found in Taxut is reached. In this genus the "inner" system of bundles has dis- 
appeared. The seeds of Torreya and Cephahlaztu ore derived from the same source by a 
modification of the same tendency. On the basis of this theory these three genera are the 
nearest existing relatives— apart from Ginkgo— oi the Gordaitoles and like Ginkgo have been 
derived directly from the Cordaitales. It is proposed to place them in a separate group 
the Taxales, distinct from Coniferales and nearer Ginkgo. — W. P. Thompion, 

676. St. John, Habolo. The genus Elodea in B«w England. Rhodora 22: 17-29. 1920. 
—See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 461. 

676. Salisbubt, E. J. Variation In Anemone ^ennlna, L., and ClematlB vltalba, L., with 
special reference to trlmery and abortion. Ann. Botany 34: 107-116. fig. 1920.— This 
paper furnishes additional data supporting the author's previously published views concern- 
ing the essential trimery of the Ranunculaceoue flower and the causes of variation in the 
numbers of the constituent parts. Curves are given showing the variation in the number of 
stamens, carpels, and perianth parts in a large number of flowers of the species studied. The 
curves show marked periodicity, the crests occurring at multiples of three. In more than 
half the Sowers of Anemaat apennina the stamens and carpels are in multiples of three. Evi- 
dence is given to show that coi^enital fission is the chief cause of variation in number, thou^ 
tranaformatioa of stamens into perianth parts was also observed.— If . P. Thompton. 

Sn. ScHAVFNZB, John H. Dleciousness In Thalictnuu dasrcarpum. Ohio Jour. Sci. 
20: 25-34. 1919. — Intermediate forms between extremes of staminateness and carpellateness 
are described. Great diversity of sexual expression is found on different branches of the same 
inflorescence. It is concluded that maleneas or femaleness is determined by the pbysioli^ical 
state at the inception of the sporophylls; or that if sex has been determined earlier, it is later 
reversed. A general survey of the origin and nature of dieeiousness in sporophytes is given, 
showing evolutionary gradations from the bisporangiate to the monosporangiate condition 
in various groups. — H. D. Hooker, Jr. 

678. Sbwabd, a. C. IRev, of: Ghahbbblain, 0. J. The lirtng cycads. Univ. Ghicago 
Science Ser. 17$ p. 91 fig. Univ. Ghicago Press: Ghicago, 1919.] New Phytol. 18: 262. 
1919. 

579. SuALL, Jaubs. The origin and development of the Compoaltae. HlsceUaneoiis 
topics. New Phytol. 18: 129-176. Fig. 84-78. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 720. 

580. SuAi>L, Jaubs. The origin and development of the Composltae. General coiicli>> 
alons. New Phytol. 18: 201-234. Pig. 79. 1019. 

531. SonBOBS, R. Embryogenle deg Polygonacfes. Developpement de rembryDa ch«z 
la Pclygonnm Perslcarla L. [Development of the embryo of Polygonum perslcaila L.] Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168: 791-793. 8 fig. 1919.— The two-celled proembryo of Polygon-urn 
pergiearia L. gives rise, by a series of transverse divisions, to six layers of cells, the upper two 
being derived from the apical cell snd the lower four from the basal cell. The two layers pro- 
duced from the apical cell give rise respectively to the cotyledons, as in the Ranunoulaceae 
and Cruciferae, and to the upper portion of the hypocotyl. In the Ranunculaceae and Gni- 
ciferae the corresponding layer gives rise to the complete hypocotyl. The four layers derived 
from the basal cell of the two-celled proembryo give rise respectively to (1) the lower portion 
of the hypocotyl; (2) the root cap; and (3) and (4) a rudimentary suspensor. — P. B. Wann. 
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682. Sfbatt, Aht Vera. Som« anonullea In monocotylBdanoiu roots. Ann. Botany 34: 
W-106. PI. S, I fig. 1920. — Members of several monocotylodonous natur&l orders show an 
anomaloug root condition conaiating in the filling in of a large pith with scattered vascular 
strands. Theee may be formed by secondary growth (Dracaena) or differentiated at the 
growing point (Pandatmi, Yueea) and at later stagee may form a solid stele in some cases. 
The secondary thickeaing in Dracaena may occur in the pericycle or in cortical layers. — 
W. P. Thompeort. 

£83. Sphechiib, A. fttnde aur la semence et la gvrmliiatlon dn Gardnla mangostana L. 
[A stndr of the aeed and gmnlnatlon in Oarcinla mangostana L.] Rev. Gfo. Bot. 31 : 613-631, 
(Xn-fSSi. PI. 5-7, Sifig. laiS.— Id the East Indian "mangoeteen," amember of the Guttiferae, 
the ovule is soatropous and has two integuments. I>uring the development of the embryo sae 
tbe nucellar cells are absorbed, the sac coming to life directly against the inner integument. 
The cells of the latter bud into the sac and form an embryo, which becomes detached from the 
integument and is completely surrounded for a time by the endosperm cytoplasm with its 
free nuclei; these booh disappear. When fully developed the embryo has the form of a swollen 
tubercle which represents the hypocotyl; there is no trace of root, stem, or cotyledons. Two 
or three such embryos are occasionally developed in one embryo sac, forming a compound 
tubercle. The central cylinder which differentiates is tbe tubercle usually lies altmg the lon- 
gitudinal axis of the latter, but in many cases it develops in an oblique or transverse position. 
Normal fertilisation and embryogeny also occur. — Tbe course of the vascular bundles in the 
flower and fruit is followed, and it is shown that the white pulp in which tbe seed lies (usually 
only one seed matures) represents the endocarp; this separates at an early stage from the red 
mesoonrp, becomes divided into sections, and grows fast to the integument. The histological 
changes occurring during the development of the fruit are described. — At germination a root 
and a stem grow out from the embryonal tubercle and develop very slowly. If the stem and 
a portion of the tubercle be removed a new stem is regenerated. In polyembiyonio seeds 
more plantlets develop from the tubercle. The primary root has no root hain, but the walls 
<rf certain epidermal and hypodermal cells remain thin; water enters at these pointe. — The 
arrangement of vascular bundles in the seedling and the histology of its various parts are 
briefly described. In root, stem, leaf and fruit there is a system of secretory cani^ wbicb 
arise schisogenously. — L. W. Sharp. 

684. SrotTT, A. B. Intersexes In Plant^o lanceolata. Bot. Gas. 68: 109-133. « pi. 
Aug., 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 3, Entry 1518. 

£86. Sttoeb, Joe. Beitrlge zur Anatomle dea UmbellUeren-fifichte. | Contribution on 
the Anatomy of nmbelliferona Fmlts.] Scbweis. Apotheker Zeitg. S7: 199-206, 228-236. ? 
fig. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 831. 

686. Tttrbill, W. B. Observations on the perianth in Ranunculus anricomus and Anem- 
one coronirla. New Phytol. IS : 263-266. Sfi^. 1919.— The author describes transition stages 
between stamens and petals, petals and sepals, aud sepals and bracts in Aanunculus ; and notes 
a sepal occurring in the whorl of bracts in Anemone. — /. F, Levne. 

687. WxATBBKWAX, Fauk Aiaflln sotvents In hUtoIoglGal work. Bot. Gas. 68: 306- 
306. Oct., 1919. — The sinking of paraffin in the replacement of xylol may be avoided by run- 
ning a current of cold air through the melted paraffin, thus causing it to bardeti as a frothy 
mass of lessened specific gravity. Before allowing it to harden, tbe mass is kneaded to secure 
finer grain and a more even distribution of the air bubbles. The author, however, does not 
find any special disadranti^es in the old method, and sees no valid reason for the rather gen- 
eral abandonment of the use of chloroform as a medium for the introduction of paraffin. — 
H. C. Cmdes. 

688. Wbikoabt, Wilh. Vom IMf des Caievs trlgonua Btiw. nx. guatemalestls Kchl. 
(Tbe bloom on Cerens trlgonua var. guatemalenals.] Monatsschr. Kakteenkunde 29: 80-84. 
1919. — The author shows that the bloom contains resin as well as wax. — A. S. Hitchcock. 
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580. WnmoABT, Wilh. Sphlilta Im Hjrpodenn von CerMO. [Sphero ciratmli In tlw 
hjpodenn of Ceraiu.) Monateschr. Kakteenkunde 29: 46-48. 1919.— An account u giTen 
of the sphere crystals in Cerntt Hirichttarmt and C. Lauterbaehii, and of the effect upcm them 
of various reagents. The spheritea contain no proteids ajid are allied to inulin. They con- 
stitute reserve material. — A. S. Hitchcock. 

590. WoonwABD, R. W. Further notet on PhilotiiB. Rhodora 21: 218-219. 1919.— 
In a recent issue (Rhodora 21: 114, 1919.), writer reported what appeared to be Philolria 
anguatifolia growii^ in brackish water at Old Ljrnie, Connecticut. On revisiting the station 
in August 1919 both flowers and fruit were examined while fresh, and from this examination 
detailed descriptions of the staminate and pistillate flowers and the fruit are given. Writer 
baa not bad an opportunity to verify his identification by comparison with authentic material, 
but believes that it is P. anguttif^ia or some species closely related to it.— Jam«i P. Poole. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF ALGAE 

E. N. Tb&nbbac, Editor 

£91. Bt^BoxBEiT, F. Ttw marina slgM of tlie Danish West Indies. Vol. 3. Sbodo- 
phrceae. Dansk Bot. Ark. 3; 145-240. Fig. 14B-2SO. 1917.— This part ccMnpletes the family 
Squamariaoeae, from p. 144, 1915, of the same volume. (This family contributed by Mme. 
A. Weber-van Bosse), and includes the families Hildenbrandiaoeae, Corallinaoeae (the sub- 
family Melobesieae by Mme. Paul Lemoine, text in French) and part of the Ceramiaceae. 
New are Amphiroa rigida Lamour. var. antiltana B^rgesen; Mt»oUiammon earibaeum, nov. 
gen. & sp. B^rgesen) ATtiitlunimion anlillarum B^rgeaen; Spyridia aetdeala var. dulieha, 
and its forma inermis B^i^esen. New combinations: LithophyUum aeeretum (Foel. & How«) 
Lemoine; LithophyUum (T) propinquum (Fosl.) Lemoine; Melobetia iLithoporeUa) atiantiea 
(Fosl.) Lemoine; Melobesia (Litholepis) affinii (Fosl.) Lemoine; Porolithon mamiUars (Harv.) 
var. oeeidentale (Foal.) Lemoine; Porolithon Boergetenii (Foel.) Lemoine. Mme. Lemoine's 
treatment of the Melobesieae has a key to the 20 species, and list of the other species known 
from the Antilles as a whole; also a comparison with the species of other regions, showing a 
strong resemblance to those of the Mediterranean, and a somewhat leas marked though still 
distinct resemblance to those of the Indo-Pacific. 19 of the 20 species are figured, either in 
section or in habit or both; most of them for the firet time. Two species are recorded for the 
first time in America: Jania adhaerena Lamour., of the Bed Sea, Indian Ocean and Japan; 
and J. deeiusi^o^chotoma Yendo, of Japan. Jania sp., Oriffithtia sp., CaililhamnioH sp., 
Anlilhamnion sp., are described and the last two flgur»i; probably new, but sterile.— ^rafik 
S. CoUina. 

692. BffRaBBEN, F. The marine algae of the Danish West Indies. Vol. 3. Hliodtv- 
phyceae. Dansk Bot. Ark. 3: 241^304. Fig. BS1-S07. 1918.— Completea the family Cerami- 
aceae and begins the family Rhodomelaceae. New are Lavrencia chondrioidu B0rgesen; 
Polynphonia sphaeroearpa B^rgesen.— Pranft S. CoUint. 

£93. B0BOESBir, F. The marine algae of the Danish West Indlea. Vol. 3. Rhodo- 
pfayceae. Danak. Bot. Ark. 3: 305-968. Fig. 80S-S6Q. 1919.— Completes the family Rhodo- 
melaceae and covers the families Delesseriaceae, Bonnemaisoniaceae, Gigartinaceae, and 
lUiodophyUidaceae. New are Daaya caraibiea B^esen; CottonieUa areuata B^rgesen, nor. 
gen. et sp. Datya sp. is described and figured, probably new species but sterile. For Lopha- 
cladia trichocladot are described and figured t^e cyetocarps and antheridia, hitherto unknown. 
Aa in previous parts of this paper, full descriptions are given of all species, and many details 
are described and figured for the first time. — Framk S. CoUitu. 

694. BorxB, Charlss S. Rare species of north American Dlatomaceae. Bull. Torrey 
Bot. Club 47: S7-72. PI. f. t920.^liie following new species of diatoms are described: Au- 
lisevtfioridanttt, A.kyalimtt,I>imerogrammainiermeditim, Glypkodeamia tumida, 0. eampechi- 
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ana, Synedra ariffuinea, S. inciga, Eunolia SUventonii, PinrMdaria HageUteinii, ffiltehia 
ttmieogtata, and iSwirella Paltneri. Nauievia Attwooddii M. FerELg. and an abnormal form of 
AtJodtfcus oregonMt Hair. &, Bail, are discussed. — P. A. Mvrut. 

596. Bbibtol, B. Mubisl, On the alga-flon. of some desiccated English sc^s : an Impor- 
tant (actor In soil biology. Ann. Botany 34: 35-80. PI. II. It fin. 1S20.— By means of water 
flulturea it is show that there is a widely distributed plant association in cultivated soils eon- 
sisttng d moss protonema and algae. Sixty-four species and varieties of algae were identi- 
fied. AU these algae can withstand from four to twenty'Sir weeks desiccation. Descriptions 
at the algae including six new species are given. — S. ff. Transeav. 

see. Bttixocx-Webbtu, Q. R. A new nltdla. Irish Nat. 28: 1-3. PI. I. 1919.— 
NittUa apanioelema, a new species ooUected at Lough Shannach, County Donegal, Ireland. — 
W. B. pTaeger. 

SOT. CABTiiB, NxLux. On the cytok^ of two apedes of CharaclopalB. New Fhytol. 18: 
177-186. Sfin. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. G, Entry 118. 

598. Chubcb, a. H. Historical Review of the Floridaae n. Jour. Botany 57: 329-334. 
1919 (continued from /bid. 57: 304). — The Florideae represent an independent line of evolu- 
tion in the sea from the ancestral stage of eneyated plankttm-flagellates, attaining somatic 
and reproductive specialisation along their own lines. Nuclear migrations and baustori&l 
connections of the carpoapore are but an extension of secondary pit-connections and migration 
in the somatic organisation. Cenocytic decadence of the trophocyte is paralleled by the seo- 
Midary coenocytic organisation in the vegetative soma of distinct generic types. — Frogreasive 
differentiation of the sex meohssiam leads through inevitable stages to oogamy and fertilisa- 
tion in n'fu, following the failure of the oospore to be diacharged, thus giving rise to many 
separate phyla of a^ae. Though ^cient in economy of materials, this method leaves 
dispersal unprovided for. — Moat important in the Floridae, however, ia not the fertilisation 
tn tiltt with a parasite aygote and a sporophyte generation producing spores, but the presence 
of three successive generations as follows: (I,) Gametophyte, (II.) Carposporopbyte (dip- 
loid) and (III.) Tetrasporophyte (haploid). In (I.) there is the moat complete economy 
in the sexual process. The gametes are expressed as mere nuclei, a condition otherwise at- 
tained only in the Angioeperma. There is also poat-aexual nutrition. This ia made possible 
by the mechaniam of the pit-connections left open at the base of the young carpt^onium. 
In (II.) the generation is aaexual. Whether it be haploid or diploid does not matter, but 
there has been no inducement to a haploid condition. It is a very much reduced stage. In 
(III.) the spores are immediately dispersed and take the small chance of immediate germina- 
tion. They grow to a free autotropic snua, but there is a reduction to the haploid condition 
at the formation of tetraspores. — The haploid spores on germination give a haploid soma which 
is normally free and autotropic, and which may be sexual and repeat the sequence, though 
it may as well be aaexual. Of apccial interest are cases where the tetraapore formation is 
wanting and reduction is otherwiae provided for, but the locus of the process is wholly sub- 
sidiary and secondary. The condition in Scinaia and Nemalion in this respect is discussed. 
— The clue to the peculiar behavior of the zygote and young carposporopbyte in its relation 
to the auxiliary cells is seen in its practically holoparasitic habit. The passage of food mater- 
ial quickly ia rendered posaiblc by the mechanism of secondary pit-connections dependent on 
the soft penetrable wall-membrane. — The clearest view of the Florideae is that they consist 
rf a multitude of distinct phyla aa the survivors of a specialized and circumscribed ancient 
race of Marine Algae. All of the living representatives are on a cloaely comparable physio- 
logical plane, but the phyla diverge as to somatic construction and organisation and as to 
internal economy, becoming more specialised in relation to the parasitic carpoeporophyte. — 
The phases of hauatorial connection, progreaaively more intricate and devastatii^ in relation 
to the parental thallua they drain, constitute but one aspect of the question. The produc- 
tion of the cystocarpic wall after fertilisation passing to the initiation of these structures be- 
fore fertilisation represents a specialization of great significance, . A true pbytogenetic clasai- 
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fication eliould thus combine: (1) the nuxUiary cell standpomt of Schmita, with (2) the 
special feature of thallui-oi^aiiiaatioii, and (3) adult cyatocarpie-diSereatiation, man 
clearly recognised as s^piificant by the older algologiBts (Harv^). [See abo Bot. AbstK 4, 
Entry 1014.]— K. U. Wiegand. 

599. ConLTBR, J. M. Alarla. (Rer. of: Ykndo, EicmsAxofio. A moaoftfik of &• 
CMituAIada. Jour. Coll. Sci. Imp. Univ. Tokyo, 43t: i4< p. 10 pi. 1019. (See Bot. Absto. 
fi, Entry 612.)] Bot. Gaa. 6S: 161-152, 1919. 

600. DucEUJiEB, F. CoDtrlbntion i I'Etnde de la flore deimidlologlque de la Sultse. (A 
contribution to the atndy of the Deamld flora of Switzerland.} Bull. Soc. Bot. Genftve 10: 85- 
IM. S pi., 1S4 fig. 1918.— The many species of Deimidt found at five different vtationa are 
enumerated with detailed notes and figures. Many of the species are new to Switierland. — 
W. H. Bmig. 

601. DoCELLiEB, F. Etude crltlqne snr Enaatntm ansatum Balfa at qualqties-mnes de saa 
varlttis HelTStlqiieB. [A critical study of Enastmm anaaatum Salfs and some of the Swlas 
variettes.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Genive 10: 35-46. M fig. 1918.— ^uiuf rum antalvm Ralfs var. 
timplex n. var., alao the new varieties commune, dideltiforme, robuslum, and rhonAoidale, arc 
figured and deacribed in detail. — W. H. Bmig, 

602. DcCELUEB, F. Trols Cosmarinm nouveanx. [Three new forma of Cosmariom.] 
Bull. Soc. Bot. Genbve 10: 12-16. Sfig. 1918.— The three new forms of Cosmarium deacribed 
and figured include: (1) C. oUtQuum Nordst. ioTmmvMditnman. form,, the smallest known 
form of this species; C. cratsangvlaUm Borge, var. Champeiianwn n. var. differs from the 
species in sise and the papillose nature of the cell vail; and C. Homavanerue (Schmidle) 
Gutwinski form Hehelica n. form. — W. H. Emig. 

e03. Ghobb, B. L. a new spedea of Uionema from India. Ann. Botany 34: g&~OB. U 
fig. 1920. — t7ron«matndi'euffi from Lahore, India, is described, bringing the number of speeiea 
in this genus up to four. — E. If. Tranteau. 

6M. Gbotbb, Jambs. Sex-tenns for plants. Jour. Botany 58: 55-S6. 1920.— See Bot. 
Abets. 6, Entry 660. 

605. EoDOETTS, WtuiAH J. Roys sngllca G. S. West. A new Desmld ; with an emended 
description of the genus Roya. Jour. Botany 58: 65-49. 1920.— The author has compiled the 
account of this new species from descriptions, notes and drawings by 0. S. West. The form 
of the vegetative cell is cylindrical or sub cylindrical, unoonstrictcd and very slightly tapering 
toward each end where it is eubtnincate. The lygoepore is globose with a hyaline smooth 
wall. The chief distinctions on which Roj/a can be retained as a genus are: (1) the simple 
structureless nature of the wall; and (2) the delay in the division of the chloroplast until 
the cell has reached maturity .—JC. M. Wiegand. 

606. Howe, Marshall A. Observatlotia on monosporanglal discs In the genus Llagora. 
Bull. Torrey Bot. Club. 47: 1-8. PI. 1, fig. tS-tB. 1920.— The genus lAagora of the marine 
red algae of the family Ncmalionaceae is made up of species mostly dioecious, some being 
monoecious. Some species often have small flat orbicular discs of a deep red color and bear- 
ing on their distal surface a few sporangia the contents of which remain undivided. The lack 
of any obvious genetic connection between these and the lAagora makes them appear to be 
independent of it. They probably arise from gonidia, gemmae, or aplanospores which come 
from terminal or subterminal cells of the assimilatory filaments of the lAagora. — P. A. Mvn*. 

607. Lucas, A. H. 8. Notes on Australian Marine Algae, n. Description of fonr new 
species. Proc. Linnean Soc. New South Wales 44: 174-179. PI. 6. 1919.— Lourencta infu- 
tan» is described and figured and Falkenbergia olent, Polyiiphonia tostertcola and Triche- 
drtmitim Koboideum are discussed in detail. — £Ioi«e Qerry. 
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608. Mdibtbr, Fr. Zvi PflanzengMgi^tlile der schwelzeilBchen BacUlariaceeii. {On the 
plant gaogn^hy of the Svlsa BacllUrlaceu.) Bot. Jahrb. SS (Beiheft) : 125-159. t fig. 1919. 
— Brun in 1S80 described 32 genera tod 1S2 species from SwitMrltmd; Meister in 1912 listed 
4S genera and 376 speciee, or including varieties 621 forms. The greater proportion of the Sniss 
diatcnns occurred also in the Tertiary. About one-half of the Tertiary diatomaeeouB flora 
has persisted down to the present: thus when compared with the Phanerogams the eonserva- 
tive nature of the diatoms is apparent. The number that have appeared since Tertiary times 
is less than those that have perished so that the diatoms seem to be a waning group. Tertiary 
species common to central France and Hungary must have arisen in preteitiary times, there- 
fore in the Cretaceous or Jurassic. The oldest known genera of freeh water Bacillariaceae are 
Epithemia, Rhopalodia, and Melosira. The Swiss diatom flora shows a much closer relation 
to the west European than to the east European tertiary flora. Several old tertiary forms 
Are now found living only in Switcerland. The oldest forms from the Oligocene or those of 
the Miocene of west or east Europe now inhabit the bottoms of the Swiss lakes. There are 
many diatoms in the Alps and in the colder lakes of the lowlands that occur elsewhere only 
in the far north or in central Asia. Meister believes that Diatoms have migrated from cen- 
tral Asia to the Alps and the Arctic region rather than the reverse. Why are there so many 
endemic species in Switierland when diatoms are generally so ubiquitous? There is no good 
explanation at present, but the author assumes as a working hypothesis that the relics have 
descended from pr^lacial times and that conditions during or before the glacial period were 
different from what is generally believed. Meister shows that many diatoms inhabit both 
highland and lowland lakes and are therefore not sensitive to variations in warmth; more 
than three-fourthe were found to be indifferent. Elxtensive lists are given in various portions 
ot the paper. Naaicvla acMta n. ap. is described. — K. M. Wiegand. 

600. PiLOSB, R. Ueber ConlUnaceM von Annobon. [On the Coralllnaceae of Annobon.l 
Bot. Jahrb. S5: 401-435. 35 fig. 1919.— This paper is the first report on the algae collected 
in 1911 by Dr. J. Mildbraed on Annobon, the smallest of the Guinea Islands, where the black 
calcareous rocks support a rich flora of marine algae. These lime-loving algae inhabit a lone 
between low and high tides which is wider on the west coast where the waves are h^h, and 
narrowest on the north where there is simply the swell of the ocean. The Corallinaceae are 
often very delicately colored. The decalcified material was imbedded in paraffin, sectioned 
and stained with Ruthenian red, Bismark brown, chlor-iodide of sine, or haematoicylin. A 
brief account of the genus Goniolithon Foslie is given together with Foblie's di^nosis of the 
genus, and Habtxt's description of G. mamillare (Harvey) Fos)., the only species found by 
Mildbraed. This species ranges from Brsril and Terra del Fu^o to Cape Verde and Algoa 
Bay. FoBLiB su^^sts that Q. mamillare may be a juvenile form of Q. bratgiea-florida. Pilger 
gives extended descriptions of his material under four headings: (1) female material, (2) 
tetraspore material, (3) inner structure of the conceptacle projections and the branches, and 
(4) structure of the cortex. The female material formed thin crusts on the rocks with a 
smooth or uneven surface, the crusts sometimes being proliferous. The tetrasporic material 
produced crusts on stones or mussels. The cell structure, cell division, plasma membrane, and 
chromatophores are described, and illustrated. The reaction of the different cells to chlor- 
iodide of sine is discussed. Elongation of the cell-rows takes place always by the division 
of the uppermost cell of the row, and the cells are connected in the direction of growth by pe- 
culiar double-faced pita. Heterocysts are formed in Goniolithon in 2's or 3's on the surface 
of the "Vorsprung." The whole floor of the tetrasporic conceptacle is covered with 4-parted 
tetrasporangia. The female conceptacles are in most eases empty or contain merely the 
remains of carpospores. The cortex is differentiated into a hypothallus and a perithallus. 
The cells of the perithallus are rich in starch. Lithophylhim africarMtn Foslie occurs on Anno- 
bon. This species forms comice-like projections from the rock 15 cm. or even 30 cm. broad. 
The little fan-shaped ends of the inconspicuous branches are arranged story-like on the sur- 
face of the mass. L. Kolsehyanwn Unger is next described. This species is often attached 
to the larger species, L. t^ncanum. It has a thin crust with a different type of branching. 
Tbe crust does not show a real hypothallus with cells running at an angle to those of the peri- 
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thalluB, and there are no pit connectious between the cells in the lower layers of the enut. 
Lithophytlum leptolhalloideum and L. Miidbraedii are deecribed as new. These are thin cnu- 
taceous species, the fonner growing on L. africanum, the latter on stones and rocks. The anat- 
omy sjid reproductive bodies of each are described. Atnphiroa annobonensi* also is described 
sa new. Extended observations are made on tho eellwall and tetrad cohesion of the cells in 
the Corallinaceoe. The author finds that a middle lamella is present and therefore the whole 
gelatinous mass seemii^ to lie between the cells is really cell wall, and the calcium caiboncte 
is actually deposited in the wall. The contributions of Yxndo and Mux. Lshoikk are cited. 
The author differentiates between pores due to the breaking down of the wall and true pita; 
and oonsiders this to be o£ systematic value. — K. M. Wiegand. 

610. Reverdin, L. La StephaniMUacai minor nor. qpoc. et rerlalon do genre Stephaao- 
dlscns. [Stephaaodlscns minor n. qi. and a rerlslon of the genua StephanodiBCUS.) BulL 
Soc. Bot. Gen&ve 10: 17-20. St fig. 1918.— A new species of SUphanodiaeu* (Diatcon) with 
three to six silicious appendages is described and compared with the other two q>eoies of iba 
same genus. — W. H. Bmig. 

611. Smith, Cathabikb, W. TarUtloa In the number of ribs la Coaluta cottata. Publ. 
Fuget Sound Biol. Sta. 2: 207-312. 191l>.^Wlule the number 4^ ribs reported in literature 
is 3-fi, the author finds that the number may be as high as 11. The number is not necessarily 
constant throughout the lei^h of the same frond. — T. C. Frye. 

612. Yendo, K. A maaagn^ oa the Genus Alarla. Jour. Coll. Bci. Imp. Univ. Tolgro 
43: 1. I919.--Deals mainly with the taxonomy of this genus but considers briefly various mor- 
pholo^cal details, the economic uses, and the distribution of these large marine algae. A 
considerable bibliography is included. — O. J. Peiree. 

613. ZimiERUANN, Ch. Quelqnes diatomtea nouvellM ou cvrleuses. (Some new or 
peculiar diatoms.] Broteria Ser. Bot. 17: 97-100. PI. 3 (5 fy.). 1919.— Eight of the nine 
forms mentioned are proposed as new, vii.: Naneula cardirudiculu* var. margaritacea, 
N. Jequilinhonhae, JV. Torrendit with var. eapttoJo and forms lypica and noTui, M matiea 
var. rhambiea, Achnanthet tanceolata var. braiilienni, FragHaria vndiilaia var. Efrofrlisnau. 
All forms mentioned are figured, and all are from Braiil.— ffftmrd B, Chajnbtrlain, 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF BRYOPHYTES 

Alexamobb W. Evanb, Editor 

614. Ahaitm, Jmxa. Additions k la flora dea monssea da la Suisse. [AddlHons to tbe 
moaa flora of Switzerland.] Bull, de la Murithienne 1016-18: 42-66. I919.~-The author first 
gives a large number of localities extending the range of species listed in the Flore des mousaea 
de la Suisse {see Bot. Absta. 4, Entry 1032], and mentions a number of forms now first re- 
ported for the region, usually aoeompanying these reports with short descriptive notes. He 
proposes the following species as new: AvMj/iUgium uraorum, Bryum perlimbaium, Ceralodtm 
mollis, De*i7iatodon spelaetit, Didymodon npoHus (not Eindb.}, Letquereuxia glacicUis, Mnium 
adniven*e, PeeudoUakeella ambigua, Plyehodium abbrevialum, P. aJbidum, and P. poltescen*. 
Under the genus Plyehodium he gives a key to the Swiss species and states that between Let- 
tpiereuxia aaxicola and Plyehodium plicalwn a long series of transitional forms occurs, so that 
sterile material can not be definitely determined. At the conclusion of the paper he lists, 
as an example of the general trend of moss associations in the high-slpine region, twenty-one 
mosses and one hepatic found growing on the mica-schist of the Combia de Corbassitee (Fen- 
nine Alps) at an altitude of 3600-3700 m.~BdtBfa-d B. Chamberlain. 

61JI. Bristol, B. Mukiel. On the gemmae of Tortnla muHca, Llndb. Ann. Botany 34: 
137-188. Sfig. 1920. — This is a note recording the discovery of a specimen of I'ortuto muliea 
whiob bore numerous gemmae scattered over the surface of the leaf. The gemmae are boms 
on one-celled stalks and generally consist of two or four cells.— H'. P. Thompton. 
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616. Brittok, E. G. Mosses of Beimuda. Bryologiat 22: S7. 1919.— This list of 
twmty-two species is an enumeration without comment of the fonns mentioned in the 
raoent^ issued Flora of Bermuda bj Bbi^tok and others. — Edward B. Chamberlain. 

617. Bbotkbbcb, V. F,, amd W. W. Watts, The mosses of North Qtisenslaad. Proo. 
Linnaean Soo. New Sottth Wales 4J: 644-607. 1918. — In a foieword the second author gives 
a brief d«soription of the region where most of his collections were made and refers to the 
important work on the mosses of Queensland done by F. M. Bailkt. He calls attention to 
the fast that the species of North Queensland are Malasian rather than Australian in their 
affinities. He notes further that, as a leeult of his explorations, one new genus and fourt«en 
new speoies have been brought to light, that 17 other genera and 30 other species have been 
added to the flora of Australia, and that numerous species, heretofore known only from other 
parts of Australia, can now be definitely recorded from Queensland. In the main body of 
the work a list of species is given, with localities and occasional notes on distribution, and 
the new genus and new species are deecribed. The new genue, Pterobryidium Broth. & Watts, , 
is related to Purobyrojmt Fleiech. and is based on a single species. The new speciee are the 
followi]^, Brothenu and Watts being the authorities except where otherwise noted: Bradiy- 
SMtnuffl WaUtii Broth., Brywn kurandae, Campylopui Walteii Broth., Ckaetomilrium ertlo- 
iiimtoi4ea, Dieronoloma Wattiii Broth., Eelropolhecium terriofoliwrt, Floribwtdaria robvtUtta, 
Fitaideiu caimentia, F. kurartdae, Pterobryidium auslrale, Pterobryoprit filigera, Syrrhopodtm 
eaimmns, Taxilhelium Wattni Broth, and Triehoetelewn eUgarUvlum. To these should be 
addeil Mniodendron comatulitm Geheeb, a manuscript species here described for the first time. 
—A. W. Evam. 

618. CHAimaKLAiN, Edwabd B. [Rev. of: AiiAmr, J., and C. Mitlah. Rore des 
moosMf de la Snlssa. [Flora of the mosses of Switzerland.] Genfrre, 1918. (See also Hot. 
Abets. 4, Entry 1033.)] Bryologist 22: 41-^. ig]9.--The reviewer criticises the method 
anqdoyed by the authors in the citation of authorities for binomials. In all cases the original 
aotfawi^ for the species is given, but when this name appears in parentheses the authority 
tot the combination is not indicated in any way; the reader, therefore, unless thoroughly 
oonversant with the literature, is in doubt as to "whether the combination be 'new' or not." 
Ib other respeots the reviewer speaks in high terms of the work.— A. W. Boons, 

619. CoBBikBX, L. Deox moocsM africalnes 6galement franptises. [Two African moaiet 
occorring llkswUe In France.) Rev. Bryologique4I;84r«6. 1914. [Issued in 1919.]— In this 
paper (which is to be continued) the discovery of Grimmia Pitardi Corb. in the department 
of Var in southern France ie announoed. The species was described in 1909 from specimens 
collected in Tunis and has since been recorded from Tripoli. A full description is included. 
—A. W. Svaru. 

620. Dixon, H. N. Khaphldost^um caespitosom (Sw.) and Its alBnlties. Jour. Botany 
SB: 81-80. 1900. — The author's first impression of Rkapkidottegivm Mpkaerotheea (G. M.) 
Jaeg., obtained from material collected on Table Mountain, Cape Colony, led him to believe 
that it was a well-marked species. Further study, however, showed that this was not the 
case butthat the Table Mountain specimens, whichwereexceptionally large and fine, belonged 
to an extensive "Formenkreia," the usual material of which was small and commonplace. 
In this "Formenkreia" the author was able to include a number of specimens from South and 
Central Africa and from the Mascarene Islands, some of which had been referred to other 
species or even to other genera. Previous experience suggested that when a plastic species 
had a wide African distribution it was well to look further and see if it might not be identical 
with some South American or Australian speciee. Acting on this hypothesis the author was 
able to demonstrate that R. Mphaerolheea was really a synonym of the American R. caeapi- 
totum (Sw.) Jaeg., a species originally described by Swarti from West Indian material under 
Ute name Hypmim eaetpitotum. He was able to show further, by the study of numerous type- 
qteoimens, that R. eaeapiloiwH had many synonyms and that it had a cosmopolitan range in 
the tropical and subtemperate portions of the Southern Hemisphere, even extending into 
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the t«mp«raite lone. The beat specific charEMttere for thia polymorphic species &re derived 
from the periohaetial leaves and capsules, and it seems to be imposaible to divide it into definite 
groups, since the variations run in diSerent directions and are little correlated. Some of the 
species referred in this paper to R. caespitotvm, as synonyms, are the following: Hypnvm 
ItlAopAiIumHomsch., HypnumloxenteHooV., lievatmium RoHllardii (Duby) Jaeg., Fterogoai' 
elta iSluAImanni Broth., R. Ofrnalum (Hampe) Jaeg., R. cat»pitan» Schimp., R. Catillum (C. 
M.) Jaeg., R. ew:ullatifolium (Hampe) Jaeg., R. Dienemonella (C. M.) Broth., R. Duitaboanum 
(Mont.) Jaeg., R. fiwnintUe (C. M.) Broth., R. incompieuum (Homsch.) Jaeg., R. Kegelianum 
(G. M.) Jaeg., R. perlaxum (C. M.) Par., R. Savioma (C. M.) Broth., R. sphaerotheca (C. M.) 
Jaeg., R. avbfphaericarpMm (Hampe A C. M.) Jaeg., Semato'pkyllwn axAnervatMm Mitt., and 
Stereodon (rtsttculua Mitt. In all S8 synonyms are given. — K. M. Witgand. 

621. DouiH, Ch., AMD L. Thasot. Deux hepadqiwB pen connnes. [Two little known 
hepatlM.] Rev. G&t. Hot. 31: 321-^28. PI. B, 1 fig. 1910.— Two liverworts frnn Algeria, 
Corbierella algerienns Douin & Trabut and Riccinia perennit (Steph.) Trabut, are described. 
The first is probably the same as Exormotheca Holilii Steph. but, on account of certain pecu- 
liar characters, is made the type of the new genus Corbierella Douin & Trabut. The second 
species, which was originally described by Stephani under the name Riecia (Riedella) ptretmis, 
is the only member of the genus Riceinia Trabut, proposed in 1016. The writers regard it 
as intermediate between the Ricciaceae, with which it is classed, and the March&ntiaceae. — 
L. W. Sharp. 

622. Evans, Alexandrr W. Notes on New England Hepatlcae.— XV. Rhodora 21: 
140-160. PL 11$, a fig. 1010.— Under the name Nardia obscwa the writer describes and 
discusses a new species, closely related to N. hyalina (Lyell) Carringt. and fl. obovala (Nees) 
Lindb. It has been observed in several mountainous localities, especially in the White Moun- 
tains, and seems to retain its distinctive features even while exhibiting a oonsiderable range 
of variability. For the sake of comparison the features of N. hyalina and N. obovala are like- 
wise diacuased. Another species, Cephalona LotUesbergeri Schiffn., is reported for the first 
time from New England, the first American record having been baaed on material fnun Nova 
Scotia. Additions to local state floras include the following: Jvngermannia tphaeroearpa, 
Calypogeia tphagnicola and NololhyUu orbicularit from Maine; Riceariiia pingitit, Petlia 
Netntma, and Lophocoka alala from Massachusetts. According to the census given at the 
close of the paper 101 Hepaticae are now known from New England, including 142 from Maine, 
161 from New Hampshire, 120 from Vermont, 79 from Rhode Island, I4j> from Connecticut, 
and 62 from all six states. — James P. Poole. 

623. Harbis, G. T, On SchlstostegB osmnndacea Hohr. Jour. Quekett Microsc. CInb 
n, 13:361-374. i pi., Ifif. 1917. — This moss thrives in crevices, caves, burrows, etc., facing 
north to northeast, where it is moist but not wet. The capsules are deciduous. Gemmae 
are formed on the protonema and are disseminated by animals. The flask-shaped cells found 
on protonema are separation-cells, remaining after the liberation of gemmae. The protonrana 
is made up largely of obconic light-ceUs, whose structure is discussed, and is almost com- 
pletely used up in mature plants. — L. B. Walker. 

624. Kashtap, S. R. The androecinin In Ploglochosnui appendicnlatum L. et L. and P. 
artlcuUtum Kashyiq). New Phytol. 18: 235-238. 2 fig. ]910.~At the end of the paper the 
author summarises his conclusions as follows: "Three different considerations, therefore, 
show that the androecium of P. appendicvlalum and P. arttculatum is really homologous with 
that of the higher Marchantiales in being a branch-system (1). The arrange- 
ment of the scales at the tip of the lobes which is very similar to that at the tip of the v^;e- 
tative lobe. (2). The repeated branching of the receptacle, two or three times in some speci- 
mens. (3). The invariably acropetol succession of the antheridia in all lobes exactly as in 
Uareharttia, the highest genus of the Marchantiales." — 1. F. Levit. 
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625. LuisiBB, A. Lei monues da Mad&rs. [Hosses of Hadelni.I Broteria Ser. Bot. 
17; 112-142. 1910. — This article u the sixth of a series covering & complete discussion of 
Madeiran moasra aiul includes the genera Bryum (in part) to Thamniam. Ng new forms are 
described, but short notes, references, and reprints of original descriptions &re appended to 
many of the species mentioned. More extended and critical discussiona occur for Bryvm 
»tTTviat\tm Card., Po^/onatum svbidoides (C. M.) Jaeg., Neckera intermedia Brid., and the 
species of Leiicodon and of BchiruMHum. — Edward B. Chamherlain, 



I. Melim, Eliab. ^hagnni: 



13! 21-25. S fig. 1919.— Under the above n _ _ _ 

apeoiefl of Sphagnum which he found in Angermanland, Sweden, in 1915, 1916 and 1917. 
is related to 8. molU Sulliv.— If. W. GiUtert. 

627. Paut., H. EInlge fSr den Bayeilacken Wald neue Pflanien. [Plants new to the 
Banrlas Foreat.] Mitteil. Bayer. Bot. Ges. Erforsch. Heim. Flora 3: 467-468. 191S.— The 
author lists the foUowing four plants aa additions to the known flora of the Bavarian Forest: 
Scutellaria minor L., Sphagnum suhbicotor Hpe., Bryvm cyclophyllttm Br. Eur., and Cathar- 
inaea Hauekneehlii Broth. He deecribes the enact localities where these plants were found 
and ^numeratee various other species, both spermatophytes and bryophytes, which grew in 
asBOciatioa with them.— A. W. Evan*. 

ffi28. PonsR DB LA Vabde, R. ObseriratlonB sui quelques eapfeces du genre Flssldens. 
[ObservaUons on certain species of the genus Flssldens.] Rev. Bryologique 41 : 85-02. PI. i. 
1914. [Issued in 1919.] — In the first part of this paper (which is to be continued) the value of 
apparent dioeciem as a specific character in the genus Fit»ident is diecusaed. This condition 
is brought about when the same protonema gives rise to distinct male and female shoota. It 
thus repreaenta a apecial form of monoecism, and the student of mosses is cautioned a|;ainst 
attributing positive dioecism to a species until the protonemal relations have been estab- 
lished. In the second part of the paper the statue of F. lamarindifoliiu Wila. is considered, 
and the conclusion is reached that it represents a form of F. ineonetani Sofaimp. This con- 
elusion is based on the study of a long series of European specimens ranging from England to 
Italy and the Tirol. The figures were drawn from material collected in the department of 
the Manche in Prance. — A. W. EvaTis. 

629. Sbtuoob, M. E. Hosses of the Cascade Mountains, Washington, collected fay J. A. 
Allen. Biyolc^ist 22: 85-86. 1S19. — This is a list, without comment, of the specimens 
issued in the somewhat uncommon set of exsicoati mentioned in the title. — Edward B. 
ChamberUnn. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF FUNGI. LICHENS, BACTERIA 
AND MYXOMYCETES 

H. M. FiinFATBicx, Editor 

630. Adaus, J. F. The alternate stage of Pncdnlastrum Hydrangeae. Mycologia 12: 
33-35. 1020.^Along a path about which hydrangeas and hemlocks were numerous, Hydrangea 
arbcretceru was found to be heavily infected with Puccirtiastrum Hydrangeae while the hem- 
locks wore infected with a Peridermium stage resembling P. Peckii. Inoculation with aecio- 
spores on Hydrangea arboregcene grandifiora proved successful, mature uredinia appearing 
in about 12 dajrs. Three other species of cultivated hydrangeas and a species of Vaccinium 
failed to show infections. Becauae of differences in hosts and in morphology, the Perider- 
firium is conaidered diatinct from P. Peekii and is technically deseribed, the name P. 
Hydrangeae (Berk. & Curt.) comb. nov. being proposed. — H. R. Roaen. 
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631. AsKAUD, O. Les AsUriaAec. {The "AaUiln6M.**l Ann. £coU Nation. Agrie. 
MontpeUiet 1«; 1-S8S. PI. ISS, at fig-, mopa IS. July 1917-Augurt, 191S.— The name 
Astiriniefl ie given to a group of block, eapropbytic fungi which, although taxonomically hetero- 
geneous, are homogenous from the standpoint of biology and climatology. Nearly all I^rreno- 
mycetes belong to this group. The work is divided into three parts: (1) C<»nparatm 
morphology. (2) Special taxonomy and moiphology. The two groups of PyrenMuyoetcs, 
vis., Microthyriales and Dothide&lee are studied and described in detail, (3) Climatolocr 
and geographical distribution. A bibli<^aphical index of the most important publicatitma 
pertaining to these fungi is given. — F. F. Halma. 

632. Artbcb, J. C. Brrors In double nomendatnre. Bat. Gas. 68: 147-148. Aug., 
1919.~-Attention is called to the difficulties which confront taxonomiats working with para- 
sitic fungi, becauM of the necessity of having aocurata taxontmiie knowledge of ha«ts as 
well as of parasites. Occasion is taken to correct an error in a previous paper by the author 
(Bot. Gas. 65: 470-471. 191S. See Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 386). Two species there described 
as new, Puednia Nieotianae and P. Acniili, growing respectively on NieoHana tomenUMa 
and Aeniilut arboreaeem, turn out to be one species, and the host of the two also is identical. 
The common host now appearing to be A, aggregatvt, the correct name d the parasite is Pve- 
cinia Aemtti.—H. C. CmnU*. 

633. BACSHAmf, E. Nmie FlecktencebUde. [New lichen stractorea.] Ber. Deutwh. 
Bot. Ges. 36: 1G0-1G6. PI. S. 1918. — Studies of microtome sections of the thalli of limestraie- 
inhabiting lichens containing CkrooUpui or Seytonema as gonidia show three new points: 
(1) Spheroidal cell-clusters made up of groups of pseudoparenchymatous cells and storing 
oils; (2) "Hyphal knots," similar in structure, but without the oil and believed to serve 
for water-storage; and (3) Wandering gonidia, which are free from connection with the 
hypbae, occur more deeply situated than the usual gonidia, and are yellow-red instead of 
green.— Zi. W. Riddh. 

634. BozusA, U. A bacterial disease of Illy, Ann. Fhytopath. Soc. Japan !■: 36-ea 
PI. 1-t. 191».-See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1243. 

636. Bbxed,R.S., andH. J. ComT. The nomenclatnro of Ow AcOnomycetaceaa. Jour. 
Bact. 4: £63-602. 1919.— A review of the literature relative to the proper generic names to 
be used in the family Actinomycetaceae is given, followed by a discussion in which the etai- 
olusion is reached that the generic name Aetinomyeet Han should be used rather than Strep- 
tolhrix Corda, Streptothrvc Cohn, Diieomycet Rivolta, or Aelinodadotfmx Afanasier and 
Sehults. Nocardia Trevisan may be used as a subdivision of the genus AeHnomycet, A. 
borit Han may be considered as the type species. — Ctiesttr A. Darling. 

636. BuBQEB, Owen F. Sexuality In Cunnlnghamella. Bot. Gas. 68: 134-146. Aug., 
1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2096. 

637. Chott, Chtinq Lino. Notes an fnngons diseases In China. [Text in Chinese.) 
Khu Sfaou [Science-Fublioation of the Chinese Science Society] 4: 1223--1229. Fig. 1^18. 
I9I9.— See Bot. Absts. S, Entry 732. 

638. Clark, Paul F., and W. H. Ruehl. Horpholglcal changes during the growth «f 
bacteria. Jour. Bact. 4; 615-625. 1919.— Seventy strains of bacteria representing 37 species, 
many of which were pathogenic forms, were studied as to the variation in siie, shape, char- 
acteristic groupings, and staining when grown for different periods of time on ordinary cul- 
ture media. The conclusions were that in all strains examined excepting those of the diph- 
theria group and possibly B. mallei the organisms found in cultures four to nine hours old 
are much larger than in older cultures. The period when the largest organisms are found 
corresponds closely to the period when the cells are dividing rapidly. In the diphtheria group 
the organisms in cultures of from 4 to 9 hours old are definitely smaUer end more solid stain- 
ing than in older cultures. — Chttler A. Darling. 
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638. CoLoei, G. ContillmtD alia conosceiua del Lichenl delU Sardegna. [Some Llcheoa 
of Sardinia.) MaJpighia 28: 458-471. I0I9. — Liete 115 speaiea and Turietiee, two of the 
varietiea being new. — L. W. RtddU. 

640. DiiTKiCH, G. Dlwr VeigUtvngen dnrch Pll» der Gatttmgen InocTbe und Tilcbo- 
loma. [PiriBoalng catued by ipectoi of Inocybe and Trtcholoma.] Ber. Deutach Bot. Ges. 
36: 4S0-U9. 1018. — Inocybe tanJrueina ie reported to have oauaed severe poisoning. Hov- 
ever, einoe the species has not been identified with certainty and no specimens could be 
obtained the following season, it is doubtful whether the fungus in question or some other 
organism was responsible. Trieholoma ligrinwn and related species are considered harmlesa 
by some and poisonoua hj others. — Brmt Arttchwaner, 

041. IDoDOB, B. 0.) Akonyhous. Index to American mycological literature. Myco- 
logia 12: 65-68. 1920. 

642. DoiiME, £. M . An Interesting groi^ of leaf fongl. South African Jour. Nat. 
Hist 1 : 104-171. 4 fig. 1919. — An account of the Perieporiaceae and Microtkyriaceae, is given 
in a non-technical style, including methods of collecting, preserving and makiog microscopic 
preparations. — E. M. Daidge. 

613. DtTFBENOT, Jsjot. Snr les maladies parasitalres des ChenlUes processlonalres dea 
Pins d'Arachon. IConcenUng parasitic maladies of caterplUars.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. 
Paris 168: 1345-1346. 1919.— Brief descriptions of various bacteria and higher fungi found 
growing as parasites on certain larvae. Those mentioned are: Bacterium pityocampae, 
Slreptococcut ap., Beaitv»ria gMndifera (J. Beauverie) and Pemcilliitm ap. — V. H. Young, 

644. Euile-Weii., p., and L. Gaudin. Contribution A I'ttnde des onychomycoses — 
Onychomycoses A PenlclUlnm, 1 Scopularlopsls, A Sterlgmatocystla, i Splcada. [Contribution 
to the study of onychomycoses due to PenlcUllum, etc.] Arch. Mdd. Exp. et Auat. Path. Paris 
28: 452-467. Pi. It, i fig. 1919.— Mycoses of the nails are not uncommon, but have been 
given little study. They are mostly confined to the toe-nails, particularly those of the big 
toes. The pathological aspects are discussed briefly. Reports are given of PeniciUiitm 
bremcaTde var. hominit {"Seoptilariopiie Konmgi Vuill.), Scopulariopsis cinerea n. sp., Spi- 
caria latguii a. sp., Sterigmaloeyitis vnguis n. sp. The cultural characteristics of these fungi 
are described, as well as their morphology. Their mode of infection is probably through lesioiis. 
They frequently follow frost injury. — E. A. Btatty. 

645. Ebikssok, Jakob. Snr I'httfiroecle et la specialisation du Puccinla cartels, Reb. 
[On heteroeclam and spedallzatlon In Pucdnla carlds Reb.] Rev, Gin. Bot. 32: 15-18. 1020. 
— After a large number of collections and inoculation experiments author divides Pucctnta 
can'cts into 3 species: jP. Caricia diffuxa, with aecidia on Urtica and Ribee ; jP. caricit- [7r(ieii« 
(P. Urticiae-carids, Kleb.), with aecidia on Urtica; and P. caricig-Ribia (P. RibeHi, Can- 
cit, Kleb.), with aecidia on Ribes. Under the laat named are 3 sub-epecies: P. Carieit- 
Ribit, diBusa; P. carici»-GrM»tdariae; and P. caricis-Ribit-nigri, — L, W. Sharp. 

646. FBAooBo,'!RoMt;ALiio Gonzalez. Notes and conununlcatlons at the session of Oct. 
1, 1919. Bol. R. Soo. Espafiola Hiet. Nat. 19: 429-430. Oct., 1919.— The President of the 
Society commented on certain species distributed as new in the last fascicle of Maire's "Myoo- 
theca Boreali-Afrioana," particularly with reference to their relation to the mycological SKm 
of Spain. Pvcdnia Scirpi-Htloralia (Pat.) Maire, II, III. The species encountered on Scirpur 
in regione where there is no lAmnanthemum nymphoidet may be this new species; P. Lagitri- 
Chamaetnoly Maire, O, I-II, III, probably occurs in southern Spain where. AUiwn Ckamae- 
moly occurs; P. madritenais Maire, O, I-II, III, is probably the species reported as an aeoid- 
dium on CUmatit cirrhoMa from the Balaeric islands and referred to P. Agropyri Ell. & Et.; 
Uromycei Cuenodii Maire, II, III; Entyloma ETyngii-tricvapidali Mfttr^, probably occurs in 
southern Spain; Pkysodfrma Omilkogali Maire attacks Ornithogalum narbonneTUf which' 
occurs in all parts of Spain. — 0, E. Jermingt. 
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6a. Frixb, Thokii C. E. OvftpM equina (WUld.) Pars. hmnBn 1 Htlknd, {OnTsena 
eqalna (WlUd.) Pen. found In BolUad.] SvenBlc. Bot. Tidskr. [Stockholm] 13: t07. Fig. 1. 
191». 

648. GuNN, W. F. Some Irisb Hycetoxoa. Irish Nat. 28: 45-46. 1919.— The number 
of Irish Mycetozoa should approxiinate those recoided from Great Britain and further explora- 
tion is desired. A list of thirty^eight specieB and varieties from new localities and one, 
Hemitriehia veeparium, new to Ireland is given. — W. E, Prater. 

640. Hadden, N. G. The Uredlneae of West SomeneL Jour. Botany 58: 37-30. 1930. 
— This paper is a list of the rusts found within a few miles of Porlock in Somerset, England. 
The list is said to contain an unusually large number of species, a number of which are ran 
and interesting. The nomenclature is that of Ramsbottom's list of British Urediaalo. — 
K. M. Witgand. 

650. Harris, J. E. G. Contributions to the biochemistry of pathogenic aoaeiobM. Vm. 
The biochemical comparlstni of microorganisms by quantitative methods. Jour. Path, and 
Bact. 23: 3(wa. Fig. 1-$. 1019.— See Bot. Abate. 6, Entry 936. 

661. Herbk, a. W. C. T. a Ust of Uchens from southeastern Alaska. Publ. Puget Sound 
Biol. Sta. 2: 279-285. 1919. — A taxonomic report on the lichens collected by the members irf 
the U. S. Bureau of Soils Kelp Erploration Expedition to Southeastern Alaska in 1013. 86 
species and varieties were collected, of which 10 were not previously known from Alaska. 
The range of others is extended. — T. C. Frye. 

662. Hbbruanit, E. Bahandlnng nad UntertDchnng der TrDckei^Uze. [Treatment and 
eiamlnatton of mnsbrooms for drying purpose*.] Phann. Kentralhalle Deutsohland (SO: 5-7, 
21-25. PI. 1, jig. 18. 1910. — A description of edible fungi and tests for distinguishing these 
from poisonous fungi. — H, Engelhardt. 

663. HouiANDE, A. Ch. Formes levurea patlu^tnes observfies dans le sang d'Acridlum 
(CaloptenuG Itallcns L.). {Patlu^enlc yeast forms observed In the blood of Acridlum.] Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris lOS: 1341-1344. 1 fi^. IOIO.—Mabchal has reported yeast forms in 
the blood of the caterpillars of Cockylis. It is probable that these are parasitic. Author in 
1018 discovered a form of yeast in the blood of crickets (Coiopienu* ilalicu*). The normal 
limpid blood of the insecit assumes a milky appearance when the ineeet is affected and death 
ensues. Disesse was produced by injection of blood of diseased individuals into normal ones. 
It was possible to produce the disease in Paophta ttridviva L. but in other forms experimented 
upon the yeast cells were rapidly destroyed by the leucocytes. Organism is described and 
figured. The organism was obtained in pure culture on various media and in certain cases 
filamentous forms have appeared. Author suggests two possibilities, vi>., that a yeast and 
another fungus are present and secondly that the yeast form is merely one atf^e in the life 
cycle of a filamentous form. It is proposed to inoculate insects with both forms to settle 
this point. — V. H. YouTtg. 

654. Keissleh, K. v. Beltrige znr Natmieschlchte der Scoglien imd KIrineren Insein 
Suddalmatlens. 4. FnngL [The natural history of the smaller Islands of Boathem DalmaHa. 
4. Fungi.] Denkschr. K, Akad. Wiss. Wien. (Math.Nat. Kl.) 92:299-300 1916.— Only six 
species are listed. These are Diptodina Sandstedei, Didymotphaeria sp., Hyslerium angu*- 
tatum, Stielis radiala, Scuttda Aipidliae, and Ledographa centrif'oga. — H. M. Fitz-patrick. 

655. Keupton, t. E. Origin and development of the pycoldlam. Bot. Gai. 48: 233-261. 
B pi. Oct., 19t0. — ^cnidia ordinate and'develop by two main methods, meristogenous and 
symphyogenous, the meristogenous method resolving itself into two modes, simple and com- 
pound. Variations of the meristogenous method are found in Coniothyrium pyriana and 
SphaeronaemMa fragariae. The symphyogenous method is less often found and is variable. 
Acervuli arise a^ dopycnidia, simple acervuli by the simple meristogenous mode, and complex ' 
ones usually by tbe compound meristogenous or sympbyogenous method. Complex eubicles 
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uBuitlly arise aymphyogenously, although they may arise by the compound meriatogenous 
mode. Simple aporodochia usually origiaate by the simple meristogenous method. Complex 
■porodochia, with a large base or aubicle, usually arise either by the compound meristogeuoua 
mode or symphyogenously. The pseudo-aoervulus of the species of FesUdozeia studied arises 
•ad develops as a pycnidium which breaks opea and appears like an acerrulus. The simple 
merifltogenouB development is the one more often found in the Sphaeropsidales, while the 
ownpouod meriatogenous and symphyogenous modes are the more usual in the Melsnconiales 
and Tubereuliuiaoeae. — F. B. Kemplon. 

656. LAoauBKRO, Tobsten. Ojxnfitm equina (Willd.) Pers. frin Dalama. [Onygena 
eqnliia (WiUd.) Ptn. found In DalanuLJ Svensk. Bot. Tidskr. [Stockholm] 13; 103. Fig. 1. 
1910. 

667. IiKNSNBB, A. Lea mucorlnfies gfiophlles recolttes a Bottrg-Salnt-nerre. (The soil 
mncora collected at the Tillage of St Peter, Switzerland.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 10: 3fQ-376. 
Sfig. ISIS. — Six cultures of Mueor which were obtained from the soil near St. Peter contained 
two new varieties and two new apeoiea. Mucor Ramanmanws Moeller was frequently found 
in ccmiferoua forests, sometimes on Sphagnum of peat hogfi. M. plumbens Bonorden waa com- 
mon in the air and soil. M. hiemaUt Wehmer (— ) var. aSms n. var produced occasional lygo- 
tpana with the + strain of the species. M. hiemalis {+) var. toundrae n. var. differs from 
the apeciea in its habit of growth in cultures. M. Jauchas a. ap. was isolated from the soil 
of a Sr foreot. M. voiletioMU n, sp. was obtained from the soil, of a meadow. — W. H. Emig. 

658. Lbttau, G. Scbwelxer Flechten. [Soma lichens of Switzerland.] Part 1. Hed- 
wigiaOO: 84^128. Put H. Hedw^ia 60: 267-312. 1918.— An enumeration of the lichens and 
of some fungus-parasites of lichens, arranged by localities with critical notes. Nonew spe- 
cies are described. — L. W. Riddle. 

659. LiCBKT, Euo. la forme ucopbore dn CUateniBporlum fnngonun (Fr.) Sacc. (Am- 
^Uaphaerla fnogomm n. ap. Eng. Llcent) [The ascogenona form of C. fnngorum (Fr.) Sacc.] 
Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 170: 60-^. 1 fig.' 1920.— C /ungorum is transferred 
from the Mucedineae to the genos Ampkisphaeria of the Ascomycetes. The author 
has discovered and describes the ssci-containing peritheoia which appear in November be- 
neath the dark-colored eonidiferous filaments of this fui^us when growing upon the white 
fructifications of Corticium caleevm Persoon or C. lacUvm Fries ss a host. These perithecia 
develop until they project almost entirely free from the conidial layer, attaining a diameter 
of 0.2 to 0.6 mm.— C. H. and W. K. Fair. 

660. Maqnusson, A. H. Material till natknstens Lavflora. [Material for the Lichen 
Flon of tiw West Couit.) Svensk. Bot. Tidskr. [Stockhobn] 13: 75-92. 1919.- The author 
gives a list of several hundred species of lichens found by him on the west coast and adjacent 
islands of Sweden together with brief notes on their habitat and abundance.^lT. W. Oilbert. 

661. M«LU£, GuBT. O. A. Llchenea snedci novl. (New Swedish lichens.] Svensk. 
Bot. Tidskr. [Stockhohn] 13: 26-31. 1919.— Author gives Latin descriptions of six new Bpe> 
cies of lichens of the genera Lecidea, CalilUxria, and Rhitocarpon. — W. W. Oilbert. 

662. McGxTLLocB, LtrciA. Basal glmne rot of wheat. Jour. Agrtc, Res. 18: 543-551. PL 
e$-«S. 1920.— See Bot. Absta. 6, Entry 749. 

663. Mebewscbkowskt, C. Hote anr une nonrelle forme de Parmella vlvont k I'itat 
libra. (A new form of Parmella living In an unattached condition.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Gendve 
ID; 26-34. t fig. 1918. — Parmelia eomperta (Ehrh.) Ach. forma vagaa. form occurs in abun- 
dance on a certain plateau with all the vegetative characteristics of a steppe. On the steppe, 
conditions for growth are unfavorable to the production of new lichen plants by the develop- 
ment of fungous spores and algal celb. As a consequence of the arid conditions this lichen 
does not have fruiting bodies but multiplies by the fragmentation of the thallus.— IP. H. Emig, 
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664. Mtjbbiu., William A. ComcUons uid addltloiu to the potjpores of temperate ITottt 
Americft. Myeologia 12: 5-24. 1020. — Since the publication of the polypores in the Norik 
Anurican Flora much additional information haa been obtained on this group involving cleaier 
identity of some of the fonns previously described and adding a number of speciee not pre- 
viously listed. Various changes are accordingly made or suggested involving the reclaaai- 
fioation of numerous tattOM.—U. R. Bottn. 

666. MuEEiLL, W. A. Fnngl from Hsdgcock. Mycologi* 12: 41-«. 1920.— Twelve 
species of polypores collected by Hedgcock and others are listed. — if. R. Roten. 

066. MuBBiLi,, W. A. Collecting fungi at Tuns fanna. Mycologia 12: 42-43. IflZO.— 
Describes an interesting collecting tour in a large tract of virgin land near Poughkeepsic, 
Nev York. Nearly 100 species of fungi were eoUeoted and several of the more interestii^ 
polypores and agarics ore mentioned .~^fl. R. Roaen. 

667. MuBKiLL, W. A. Tnunete* seipens. Mycologia 12: 46-47. 1920. — American cpeei- 
mens referred to TramaUi a»rpens Ft. are found to have smaller pores and are "otherwise 
distinct" from those of Burope. The distribution of the American plant is given and it is 
compared with a PhUippine specimen, Ehneriana telulota, which it seems to match. — H. 
R. Rotm. 

665. MoBBii:.!., W. A. Th;e genua Porla. Mycologia 12: 47-61. 1920.— Historical sketcb 
of the genus Poria as used by mycolc^sts before the time of Pbrbooh together with Pkbboov's 
interpretation of the genus ispreeented. P.meduUapanig (jAcq.) Pera.gOneofthespeeies upon 
which PxBsooN'bBeed the genus, is thoroughly described, its variations noted and alargenma- 
btir of American collections id this species which were examined by the writer are listed. — 
H. R. Rosen. 

669. MuBHiLL, W. A. Collecting fnngl near Washington. Mycologia 12: S1-S2. 1920.— 
Brief notes of mycologists and of a few fleshy fungi seen during a collectiog trip around 
Washington, D. C.—H. R. Ro»m. 

670. NoBTHBUP, J. H., Lauben H. Ashb, ixro It. R. MoaoAK. A fermentation p r o ceas 
for the production of acetone and etl^l alcohol. Jour, Induat. Eng. Chem. II: 723-727. t fig. 
1919. — The general characteristics of a new organism, BociIIue acetoethylicwn, are given ac- 
cording to the descriptive chart of the Society of American Bacteriolc^ists, but a formal di^* 
noeie is postponed for a later paper. [See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry ISIS.] — B. M. Dxiggar. 

671. OuviEB, E. Les Ilchena pyr6aoc«ip<B do la flore d'Enrope. [The pyrenocaiyic 
lichens of Btirope.] Bull. Gwi%. Bot. 28: 146-152, 168-183. 1018.— First two instaUmenta 
of a compilation of all the described genera, species, and varieties, of pyrenocaipic lichens 
of Europe, with keys and diagnoses. The two parts cited include the genera Normandin*, 
and Enthcarpon (taken in a broad sense), and the key to Potj/blattia. — L. W. RiddU. 

672. Paine, Sydney G., and W. F. Bewlxt. Studies In bacterlosls. IV.— "Sti^a" 
disease of tnnato. Ann. Appl. Biol. 6: 183-202. PI. 8-0, 5 fig. 1919.— See Bot Absts. 6, Entry 

756. 

673. Paine, Stdnet G., and H. Stanbfield. Studies In bacterlosls. m.— A bectarlal 
leof-tpot disease of Protea cynaroldes, exhibiting a host reaction of posslbl; becterfariytlc natme.] 
Ann. Appl. Biol. : 27-29. PI. S, jig. S-e. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 757. 

674 Pbthtbbidoe, G. H., and H. A. LAFraniT. A disease of tomato and othor plants 
caused by a new species of Phytophtbora. ScL Proo. R(^. Dublin Sac. 15: 487-603. 5 pi. 
19I9.-See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 133S. 
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675. PmiAs, W., AMD F. ENaELHABDr. Zelgt der Ferkoltyphns-BacUlns (Bac. Vol- 
dagEen Dunnuaii und Stedefed«r) eio Labiles blochemlsches iind amlutliiatorlscheB Ver- 
halton? [Dom the Ferksl tn)huB fa«cUliu (Bac. Voldagsen Dammann tmd St«d«f«der) show a 
labile bioclMmlcal and agglutlnatioii relation?] Zeitachr. ImmunilAtHforsch. u. ezp. Therapie 
28: 431-445. 1919.— The authora show that Bae. Voldagten Damm. & Stedef. ia distinct fn»n 
the other members of the paratyphosua group and that it does not approach the charaotera 
of the group on ItniK continued cultivation on artificial medio — C. W. Dodge. 

676. Putt, Cb&bus C. A short Uatory of llchenology. Bryologiat 22: 77-85. 1919. 

677. Pdthaubbbt, A., anu R. Jolly. Note am un cu demycetome 1 sraina noln pro- 
voqvfi par on cbainplcnon do xenre UadnreUa. [Notes on « case of mrctttmna with black gnm- 
ntea, cauaed b; a fongna of th« gernu Uadurella.] Arch. MM. Exp. et Anat. Path Paris 28: 
441-445. t fig. 1919. — A skin disease of a native of the Ivoiy Coast waa shown to be due to 
infection with a fungus probably identical with Madwrella mycetomi (Laveron) Brumpt. 
The fungus grown in pure culture on carrot gave abundant mycelium with numerous small 
black scterotia, but no spores.— £. A. Bwtey. 

678. Rick, J. Contributlo II ad mona8r^)hlam agarlclnonun brasUlmsinm. [Second 
contilbatloii to a mou^taph of BrazlUan agarlca.] Broteria Ser. Bot. 17: 101-111. 1919.— 
The article is asequel to one published in Broteria for 1905. After briefly outlining diflSculties 
of study, the author lists 92 species or varieties mostly collected in .the vicinity of Parecy 
Novo. Notes upon spore measurements, color, appearance, and habitat, based upon fresh 
material, accompany acnne of the species. Triehaloma luiphureUam, Clitoej/be uaiueoaa, 
Cottytna Berieea, Myeena tutphuraa^otuperta, Leptonia rotea, L. Btramirtea, L. aibo^emiaia, 
L. otinaeea, L. fvligineo-Btraminta, Pholiola puaiUa, P. rotea, Inocybe megaloapara, PtaUiota 
hamnorrfuridaria tar. ttraminea, and SehitopkyUum album are proposed as new. Note is made 
that Laelariva RuttvJa as pievioely reported by the author is probably L. trwiaiix.—Bd«iard 
B. Ckambtrlain. 

679. RoBBBTBON, W. F. A staxcb-spUttlnf bacterlnn found In cases of diabetes mel- 
Utns. Jour. Path, and Baot. 23: 122-123. 1919. 

680. RomLL, L. Svanqtllttentur, abskUt fSr stndlmn ar brmenomycster [hattsnmp«r). 
[Mycologlcsl literature, especially for the study of the hymenomycetea (hat fungi).] Svensk. 
Bot. Tidskr. [StockLohn] 13: 110-112. 1919.— A list of European literature on the hymeno- 
mycetea and related fungi is given comprising thirty 111168.-1?. W. OiSieTt. 

681. RoBBN, H. R. Ergot on Psspslom. Mycologia 12: 40-41. 1920.- Ptu polum ftor- 
idanum is recorded as a new host for Clwicepi spp. It is noted that attacked spikelets fall 
with pedicels attached to them in contrast to the fall of normal spikelets in which the pedicels 
mnain attached to the racbia. — H. R. Roten. 

682. SiAVXB, FsBn J. Ptaotogrqihs and descriptions of ciq>-fnngl— VIIL Elvela Infnla 
and OyioniltrB escnlenta. Mycologia 12: 1-5. PI. 1. 1920. — Comparison between descrip- 
tions and illuBtrationa of Elvela {Helvdla) infida and Oyromitra eseulmta leads the writer to 
believe that these names are referable to the same fungus. Differences noted by various 
authors are explainable as variations. The name Blvtta infuta SchsefF. is adopted because 
of its priority; 11 synonyms are listed and the plant is redesoribed and illustrated.- ff. R. 

683. Sbbkamdxb, R. SabfossUe Flechten. Flora 112: 70S-724. 7 fig. 1918. 

684. Spbabb, a. T. Further studies of Sorosporella uvella, m fnncoSB pararite of noctnld 
luTse. Joui. Agric Res. IS: 399-439. PI. S1S0. 1920.— SorosporeUa uvella is recorded for 
America. It is found to be related to the vertioillaceous hyphomycetes rather than to the 
Entomopbthorales. It produces chlamydospores and thin-walled cooidis. Yeast-like vege- 
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tative cells, occurring in the blood of infected iasects, are ontogenetic ally related to other 
phases in the development of the organism. Fruiting etructuree of the Isaria type have been 
observed in culture and in moist chamber. An ascigerous stage baa not been observed. An 
emended description is presented. — The organism produces a disease of noctuid larvae (cut 
worms} and in infection experiments a mortality of from 60 to 90 per cent was obtained. — 
Ingestion of vegetative cells by phE^ocytes was observed, the process being followed appar- 
ently by the destruction of the phagocytes. Phagocytosis is discussed at some length, also 
certain phases of insect control by means of fungous parasites. — A bibliography of 24 titles is 
appended. — D. Beddick. 

685. Stevens, F. L. Three new fungi from Porto Rico. Mycologta 12: 62-fi3. 1920. — 
The following fungi collected by the writer and briefly described by Mr. Lamket are presented : 
Microstoma in^aicola Lamkey Bp. nov. producing witches' brooms on Inga lawina, M. pitke- 
calcbii Lamkey sp. nov. producing spots on PitheMlobium aaToan, and Perenoplasmopara 
porloricengiM Lamkey sp. nov. producing spots on Melia axedaraeh. — H. R. Soaen. 

686. Stevbhs, F. L., and Nora Dalbet. A paiulte of the tree fern (Cjathea). Bot. 
Gas. 68:222-225. tpl. Sept., 1919,— A fungus collected on Cj/o/Aeaarborsa in Porto Rico has 
characters suggesting relationship with Miorothyriaceae, Parisporiaceae, Dothidiaceae, and 
Phacidiaceae; the authors incline to place it in the last-named group, propoeii^ for it a new 
generic name, Qriggaia. The type species is described as Origgna eyatkta. — H. C. CotnUt. 

687. Strasser, P. Pidb. Slebenter Nachtrag zur PUzflora des Soontagbergea (K.-O.) 
1917. [7tli addition to the fungus flora of Sonntagberg.] Verhandl, Zool.-Bot. Gesell. Wien. 
68: 97-123. 1918, ^A list of species is given accompanied by the data of coUeotion and criti- 
cal notes. ThematerialwBsinmost cases examined by VON HOHKELandaconsiderable number 
of species and a few genera are listed as new and are attributed to him. Some of these have 
been published elsewhere by von HAhnel but others are designated here as unpublished, the 
binomial being followed by the citation "v. H. nov. spec, in litt." These fall in many groups 
of the fungi but since technical descriptions of these will be given elsewhere by von HOhnbl 
they need not be listed here. — H. M. Fitzpatriek. 

68S. Takahashi, B. On the fungous flora of the soil. Ann. Pbytopath. Soe. Japan 
1': 17-22. 1919.— The author isolated several fungi from the soil of the test garden of the 
Tokyo Imperial Agricultural College by using soil extract gelatin-agar (+60, Fuller's scale). 
The isolation is made at two different periods, the one in September, 1915, and the other in 
February, 1916. The result of the experiments is listed as follows: In 1915 (a) In the soil 
obtained from 2 cm. below the surface: Mueor rocemoiiu, Aspergillus orytae, A. fmnigtUui, 
Penicilliuin roacum, P. candidum, P. sp. No. 1,, Chaelomium crispat'um, Stcmphylium varu- 
culosum, and Penicillium sp. No. 2.; (b) 5 cm. below the surface; A$pergillm fumigatui, A. 
niger, PenicilliMm humicola, P. candidum, Alleachtriella nigra, Acrotlalagmia sp., and Hel- 
mirdhosporium sMbulalum; {c) 8cm, belowthe surface: Ai-pergiUui fumigatui axiA Trickoderma 
Koningi; (d) 12 cm. below the surface: Penicillium Duelauxi, Penicillivm sp. No. 2, Chaelo- 
miwn alivaccum and AltemaTia tenuis. In 1916 (f) 2 cm. below the surface: RhizapM nigri- 
cans, Aspergillus oryzae, A. niger, A. glavcus and A. nidulans; (g) 8 cm. below the surface: 
Mvcor aduentitui, M. ciTcinelloides, ZygorKynckia MdUeri, Rkiiopus nigricans and BotryUt 
einerea. — T. Maisumoto. 

689. Tanaka, Tt6zaburA. New Japanese fungi-notes and translations — VIII. Myco- 
logia 12: 25-32. 1920.— The following fungi are described: Phytophthora Carica (Eora) 
Hon causing a fruit rot of Ficus Carica, Capnodium Tanakae Shirai and Hora sp. nov. sapro- 
phytic on fruits of Citrus grandii, Qloeosporium foliicolum Nishida sp. nov. causing a spotting 
of fruits and leaves and a blighting of twigs of Citrus spp., Daclylaria Panici-paiudosi Sawada 
Sp. nov. on living leaves of Panicum paludosum, Daclylaria Leersiae Sawada sp. nov. on 
living leaves of heersia hexaridra and Daclylaria Costi Sawada sp. nov. on living leaves of 
Coshtt speciosus. — H. R. Rosen. 
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690. TsDJi, R. On tlw morfiwiogj and tlw iriteinatic podtioit of Cerco^onlla penlu 
Sbcc. and CUtt*n»potltuii doceoonuu Sji. (J&paneM.) Ann. Fbytopath. Soc Japan 1*: 
23-35. Fig. i->. 1919. — A fungus found on the leaves of a peach tree in Japan proved to be 
identical with Cereotpor»lla pertiea Sacc. oolleoted on a eimilar hoet and detennined by W. G. 
Faxlow in the United States. This fungus is closely related to ClasUTO»porium degentram 
Byd. on the leaves of Prunut Muma and Armeniaca, in that its conidiophores are produced 
on creeping hyphae emerging from stomatal openings, and also in color, shape, and mode of 
septation of their conidia, etc. He comes to the conclusion that these two species should 
t>e included under the same genus, and the 'name ClaitBroMporiwn persicum (Sacc.) Tsuji is 
proposed for the first-named species. — T. MaUumolo, 

691. VmLLBUN, Paxhi. Remarqnea but lea mrc£tomes. Hommage k la mtoolre de K. 
Jolly. [Remarka on mycetomaa. Tribute to the mnnoiy of R. Jolly.] Arch. M6d. Exp. et 
Anat. Path. Paris 28: 446-451. 1919.— Gives a discusaioQ of the different types of mycetomee 
and of the fungi producing them, in particular Madwella mj/celomi (Laveran) Brumpt. — B. A. 

692. Waxbuan, Selhak A. Cultural atudlea of speclea of Actinomyces. Soil Set S: 
71-215. PI. l-i. 1919.— See Bot. Abeta. S, Entiy 998. 

693. Watson, W. The btyopkytes and Uchena of calcareous aoU. Jour. Ecol. 6: 189-193. 
1918. — Gives lists of calciphile and calcifuge speoies, arranged by habitats as they occur in 
England; also a list of "iadiSerent" species. [Bee Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 309.}~L. W. Riddle. 

694. Weuibb, J. L. Varlatlona In Plennige cnirfcoUa (Wint.) Kuntze. Amer. Jour. Bot. 
6; 406-409. 1919. — Variation in this species whs studied to determine the taxonomio value 
of certain characters. The number of spores in the ascus is apparently 128, 256, or 512. The 
spore siie in the strain studied is approximately the same as that recorded for other strains 
of the species, but the size of the peritheoia is somewhat more variable. Secondftry spore 
appendages, supposed to be a constant taxonomic character for the species, were not demon- 
Htrated.— £. W. SinnoU. 

696- Whur, J. L. Some obtemttons on the ^ore discharge of Plenrage cnrricolU 
(Wlnt.) Kuntze. Amer. Jour. Bot. 7:75-77. 1920. — Author reports that this species is able to 
discharge its spores toaheight of 45 cm. abovethefruitingsurface of the culture, probably higher 
than can any other Ascomycete yet studied. This is due in part to the fact that the spore mass 
discharged is rather large and heavy, comprising some 500 spores and a quantity of gelatinous 
substance. Experiments show that the spore discharge is strongly and positively heliotropic, 
but that reflected light seems to exert a stronger stimulus than does direct light. — E. W. 
SinnoU. 

696. Weston, Wiujak B. Repeated zoospore emeigence in Dfctynchns. Bot. Gas. 
68: 287-206. / pi., / fig. Oct., 1919.— The non-eexual reproduction of the fungus studied 
shows it to be a species of Dictjntchiu, but exact determination was impossible, because sexual 
reproduction was not observed. Dictyucha differs from alt other Saprolegniaceae, save per- 
h^» Aplantt, in that during spore formation the walls of adjacent spores unite with one 
another and with the enveloping sporangium membrane to form a polygonally chambered 
indehiscent structure. The loospores which emerge from the sporangioapores come to rest 
and encyst as usual, but from these encysted spores ("cystospores") in turn laterally biciliate 
■oospores may emerge. This repeated emergence of laterally biciliate loospores has not pre- 
viously been reported in any of the Saprolegniaceae .~-H. C. CenvUt. 

697. Whbliwn, J. A. Uanberla lichens. Jour. Botany 58: 11-15. 1920.— A list of 
lichras eompiled in the district around Uanberis in August, 1919. Many lichens known to 
oceur in this district were not seen, while some mre species were observed. Few corticole 
species were collected as most of the time was spent above tree line. The arrangement is 
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tbftt of A. LoRK&iN Sif ith'b British Liohena. The list oontams the nunes of about 125 apedw 
and a number of v&rieties. One apeoiee, Bilimbia cambriea, ia described aa new.— £. M. 
Witgand. 

698. WiiiSoir, G. H. A method for the stmnltaneoos demonstntlon of gram^MtslUve and 
STun-negatlve otpuilsma In secUona. Jour. Path, and Bact. 23: 123-124. 1919. 

699. WiNBLow, C. E. A., I. J. KuaLER, and W. Rothbero. Studies on the classlflca- 
tlon of the colon-typhoid group of hactarla with special reference to their fermeotatlTe reactlona. 
Jour. Boot. 4: 429-603. 1919.— The authors review rather completely the literature of the 
colon-typhoid group and arrange the whole series into six groups bsaed mainly upon their 
fermentation of various carbohydrates. Several cultures are studied and classified. Seven- 
teen species are included in the entire six groups and characteristics of each speciea givoL. 
The comnionly called B. ■paraiyphmiu A ia designated aa B. paraiyphoiut and B. paratyphotvt 
B, M B. gckoUmuUeri, a oew n&me; the name B. morgani ia given to the formerly-caltod Morgan 
bacillus. — Chester A. Darling. 

700. Yascda, A. Klnrul-ZakU 87. [Notes on fungi, 87.] Bot. Mag. Tokyo 33: 112-114. 
1919. — Three speciea of Hymenomycetes found in Japan Sterevm boninenMK, Hj/dnwn m'oItMceM, 
and rimttfntotla/tuca, are reported. The fint-named apecies was first described by the author 
under the name HymenochaeU bonirumnt Yasuda. [See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1196.] — 
T. MattUTnolo. 

701. Yabtjda, A. KlnTDi-ZKkU 88. [Notes on fungi, 88.] Bot. Ma«. Tokyo 33: 140-14L 
1919.— ^Three apeciea of Hymenomycete* found in Japan, Polvporua Gretnii, Stemim rimotftm, 
and Clctvaria ametkytUna, are reported, of which the first-named apecies ia new to scimce, its 
morphological characters being as follows : Fileus atipitate, corky, brown, covered with fine 
hairs, circular in outline 4 to 6 cm., aUghtly convex, triangular in section, aionate, context 
brown, thick, mouths grayish brown, angular, 1 to 2 mm.; sporea light brown, ellipsoid, 
smooth, &-9X&-5-5ft; stipe 2 to 3.5 cm. high, I.l to 1.6 cm. in diameter, slightly narrowed at 
the base, concolorous with the pileus, covered with fine hairs. Growing on the ground, 
Settsu, J^an. [See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1197.}— T. Maiautnolo. 

702. Yasuda, A. Elnrui-ZakU 89. [Notes on fungi, 89.] Bot. Mag. Tokyo 33: 107-169. 
1919. — Three species of Hymenomyeelei found in Japan, Palyttictuf seopulotvi, Coniophora 
ttrida, and Hypoerea citrirta, are reported. The first-named species is new to science; mor- 
phological characters as follows: Sporophore stipitate, coriaceous, 6.5 to 9 cm. high; pileoa 
thin, fan-«haped, 4.5-6 cm. in length, cm. in width, margin irregularly waved, chestnut 
brown, covered with depressed scales, context whitiah; stipe short, lateral, smooth, yollowiab; 
mouths grayish, tubes short, angular, 0.2 to 0.3 mm. ; spores ellipsoid, smooth, light brown, 
7 by S^. Growing on the stem of AInus sp. [See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1196.1—7'. Jfalsumoto. 

703. Yabttsa, a. Klnrol-ZakU 90. {Notes on fungi, 90.] Bot. Mag. Tokyo 33: 180- 
191. 1919. — Three apecies, namely Sterewnjaporncum, ChaelMphaeria triitU, and LyeopertUm 
ipadiceum, are reported. The first-named species is new to science; morphological oharao- 
ters aa follows: Fructification ruspinate, coriaceous, 8 to 16 cm., hymeniallayer light brown, 
velvety, upper part of context concolorous with the hymenium, lower part grayish brown, 
cyatidia club-ahaped, lightbrown, encrusted with crystals of calcium oxalate; spores spherioal, 
hyaline, smooth, 4 ft. Growing on stems. — T. Matiwnolo. 

704. ZAHLBRtiCKNBB, A. Beltrlge inr Naturgeschichte der ScogUen nnd Eltfneraa la- 
seln Sflddalmatlens. S. Uchenes. [The natural history of the smaller lalanda of aonthem 
DalmatlB. 5. Llchena.] Denkschr. K. Akad. Wias. Wien. (Math. -Nat. KI.) 92: 301-322. 
1916.— New species are described and various nomenclatorial changes are made in the genera, 
Verntearia, DermatoearjHm, Arthonia, Arthothelium, RoeceUa, Leeanactit, Leci^ea, OyaUela, 
Pertiuaria, Lecanora, Ramalina, ProtobloKtenia, Caloplaca, Xanthora, BtMtiia, Rinodima. 
One himdred and twenty-six apeciea are listed. — H, M. Fittpatriek. 
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706. ZscHAcXE, H. Die mlttelsnropulschea VermcariiMea. [The Verrncarlaceae of 
cantnl Europe.] HedwigiEi fiO: I-O. 1918. — Two earlier papers with the eame title have been 
published. The present paper ia based on collections made in Switsertand, while the author 
was interned. An enumeration of species is given with citations of localities and some critical 
notes. SlauTothele geoiea is described as a new species. — L. W. RxddU. 



PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

E. W. Bebst, Editor 

706. Basbtt, a. Contribution to the studr of the "Slpbon«M verttcUlatM" of Uw Calun 
dl Vlllaiton-Hoadovi. [The vertlcUlate Slpboneae of the VllUnon-Hondovl limestone.] Atti 
Soo. Ital. Soi. Nat. e Mus. civ. St. Nat. Milano SS: 210-236. 1919.— The "Calaare di Mondovi" 
tTpically oxpoeed — as the uame indioatea — in the regjon of Mondovi (Piedmont) and in par- 
ticular in the massif of Vtllanova a few kilometers from the town, is rich in diminutive triassic 
algne, which, about 1865, Prof. Bruno recognised for the first time there. Different specimens 
of like fossils were studied by GChbel and by Zittel who referred them to the Muschetkalk 
and the Wettersteinkalk horisons. For this work Babxtt examined some specimens of the 
Calcare di Villanova at the Museo Geologico di Torina, sent by Prof. Bruno, and eepMially 
the abundant material of his own collecting not only from Villanova, but also from other locali- 
tiea of the surrounding calcareous Bone: M. Calrario, Gravagna, Moline and Torre, Pever- 
agno. Material of different appearance according to the source or origin, but always crystal- 
line, so that the foaaila, although superficially seemingly well preserved are profoundly 
metamorphosed in the interior, rendering their preparation and study most difGoult. Barett 
rsoogniied the presence of the following Diploporidi in the Calcaredi Mondovi: Rantiad^Ut 
GOmbel, K. pkilotophi Pia, K. dolomiiica Pia, Tentlosporella giganUa Pia, T. herculw Bapp., 
7*. wicetina Tomquist, and in addition the following, which he proposes as new: KanUa 
pkiloiopki'VKr. ^oetlun. var., K. monregidenns ep. n.,and K. (?) Brunnoi sp.n. He describes 
and figures them all. — Despite the great number of specimens examined, their difierent origins 
or sources, and the extraordinary abundance of the individuals contained in them, this study, 
beoause of the above-mentioned difficulty, has not yielded aa great results as might have 
been hoped; neverthelesa from this it stands proved that in the Calcare di Mondovi there 
are also encountered the KarUia philotopki and dolomitica typical of the Musohalkalk, and 
the TeutlMporeUa gigantea and T. eicerUina, hitherto not noted; and there results then the 
confirmation that the horiion is to be referred to the lower Neotriassio. — R. Pampanini. 

707. Bmhsok, M. Cantbellopbonu, Bassler: New records of StgUUriostTobns (Haxo- 
cupon). Aon. Botany 34: 135-137. 1920. — Evidence is given to show that specimens 
described by Basslbr as proving the existence of a sporangtophoric lepidophyte and referred 
to a new genua CanthtUophorui, as well as similar specimens previously described by Nath- 
ORST, are really examples of Sigillarian microsporophylls. — W. P. Thompson. 

70S. Bbbrt, B. W. The evolution of flowering plants and warmblooded animals. Amer- 
Jour. 8ci. 40:207-211. Mar., 1920.— Discusses the correlation between the two and the depend- 
ence of the latter on the former. — B. W. Berry. 

700. Bbbtband, Paul. Les zones vegstales du terrain houlller dn Nord de la Pnmce. 
[Plant zones of Oie coal r^lons of Northern France.] Gompt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168: 
780-7S2. 1919. — A table of the location and vertical extent of the plant tones in the coal 
deposita of Northern France. — P. B. Wann. 

710. CocXBRBLL, T. D. A. Carpollthea macrophyllos a Phlladelphns. Torreya 19: 244. 
1019. — Carjxdilhes macrophyUM Ckll., described in Torreya 11: 23S, is transferred to PMla- 
defpAus, but very likely heloi^ to P. pataeopkilaa Ckll. (1908).^i/. C. KeUon. 
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711. CoNKUN, E. G. The msduuilBm of erolxitioii. ID Sci. Monthly 10: 170-181. 
1920. — This ii a diacussign of MondelUm in which the author concludes that the law, especially 
as regards the segregation of inheritance factore, is of universal occurrence — that there is 
no other type of inheritance. Alternative inheritance with dominant and recessive char- 
acters, purity of germ cells, monohybrids, dihybrids, etc., factorial theory of heredity, blend- 
ing inheritance, species hybrids, and unequal reciprocal hybrids are discussed in relation to 
the above conclusion. [See also next following Entry, 712.] — L. Pace. 

712. CoNKLiN, E. G. The mechanism of evolntioa. {2] Sci. Monthly 10: 269-291. 
Pig. tl-ti. 1920. — This paper takes up the cellular baeis of ontogeny and phylogeny. There 
is no fundamental difference between germ cells and somatic cells. Nucleus and cytoplamn 
are fundamentally diiTerent chemically, morphol<%ically and physiologically. — Mitosis fur- 
nishes the necessary mechanism for the accurate division of the cell, and the persistent iden- 
tity of the chromoBome is accepted. The suggestion is made that chromomeres are probably 
much more constant than chromoaomea. — The mechanism of heredity is to be found in the 
germ celb. Genetics and cytology murt cooperate in correlating features of the germ cell 
with the phenomena of heredity. The similarity of chromosomes of the spermatoioon and 
of the egg, the reduction division, the doubling of chromosomes in fertilisation, the sex- 
chromosomes, sex-linked characters, linkage of characters, chromosomal localisation and 
cross-overs are all presented as favorii^ the localisation of the genes in the ohromosomes. 
{See also next preceding Entry, 711.] — L. Pace. 

713. Coui/TBR, J. M. Cones of WllUamsonla. [Hev. of: Abber, E. A. Nbwell. Re- 
marks on the o^nnlzsUon of tiie cones of WiUlamsonla gigas. Ann. Botany 33 : 173-179. S fig. 
1919. (See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1143).] Bot. Gai. 6B: 152. 1919. 

714. Grandobi, Luioia. Sn dl nn seme mesozolco dl pterldosperma e sulle sue alBnltk 
con forme paleoiolche e forme MvenU. [On a Hesozolc pterldosperm seed and Its afflnltlei 
with Paleozoic and recent forms.) Attid'Accad. Veneto-Trentino-Istriana. 8: 107"116. Sfig., 
I pi. 1915. 

715. Grandobi, Ldioia. Sulle afBnlti delle Pteropslda fosslll, studio crltlco. tOn the 
affinities of the fossil Pteropslda.] Atti d'Acad. Veneto-Trentino-Istriana 8: 163-195. 7 fig. 
1915. 

716. Knowltoh, F. H. A dlco^ledonons flora In the type section of the Horrlson forma- 
tion. Amer. Jour. Sci. 49: 189-194. Mar., 1920.— Records the presence of an Upper Creta- 
ceous flora similar to that of the Dakota sandstone from the type locality of the Morrison for- 
mation near Golden, Colorado. The Morrison formation has yielded a varied dinosaur fauna 
and there has been much controversy as to whether it was of Jurassic or Lower Cretaceous 
age.— B. W. Berry. 

717. PsiKcipi, Paolo. L« DlcotUedonl fosslll del glacemento ollgocenlco dl Santa 
Glustina e Sassello In Llgurla. [The fossil dicotyledons of the Oligocene of Santa Gluatlnt 
and Sassello In LlgurU.] Mem. Desc. Carta Geol. d'ltalia 0: 1-294. PI. ISS. 1916 (1919). 
— Liguria is one of the classic regions of Tertiary geology. The Oligocene of Sta. Giustina 
and Sassello record the transition from continental to delta and then lagoonal or estuary to 
littoral conditions of deposition followed by a recurrence of lagoonal conditions at the base 
of the middle Oligocene and littoral again at the top of tbe middle Oligocene. The foeail 
plants which are the subject of the memoir come from the basal beds or Sonnoieiao stage. 
Previous accounts of tliia flora have been published by Sismonda in 1859 and 1866, and Squin- 
abol in the period from 1880 to 1892 described the Cryptogams, Gymnoeperms and Monocoty- 
ledons. — The dicotyledons recorded number 339 forms, the most varied genera being Quereus 
Juglans, Myrica, Ficus, Laurus, Girmamomum, and Rhanmus. Eighty-six new species are 
desorilied in the following genera: Gaatanea, Dry ophy Hum, Quereus, Juglans, Juglandopbyl- 
lum, Myrica, Comptonia, Populus, Protoficus, Ficus, Artocarpidium, Artocarpus, Coceulitcs, 
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Cooculue, Laurus, Pereea, Cinnamomiim, Magnolia, Anona, Steroulia, Domb^opsie, Ptero- 
Bpcnnitea, Bombax, Sapindiu, Malpighiaetrum, Celaatrua, Rhamnua, Aralia, Dewalqnea, 
Comua, Termimalia, Lomatia, Amelanchier, Pruniu, Machaerium, Ariatolochia, Chiysophyl- 
him, DiospTTOfl, Apocynophytlum, Alatooia, Viburnum and Carpit«B. — The flora ahows a 
earioua mii^ling of temperate and tropical typee and containa very many more of the former 
than does the known North American floras of eorreeponding age.— £. W. Berry. 

718. Sahni, B. On certain archaic faatores in the seed of Taxus baccata, wiOi remarka 
on the anUqtiltr of the Taxlneae. Ann. Botany 34: 117-134. 7 fig. 1020.— See Bot. Absts. 5, 
Entry 574. 

716. ScHLAaiifTWKiT, 0, Wetchaella Mantalli Im nordffstUchen Venazaela. [Wrichsella 
IfantelU In northaut Venoznela.] Centralb. Mis. Geol. Pal&ont. 1019: 315-819. Iftlfl.— 
Becorda thia ubiquitous Meaoioic fern from Santa Maria, Veneiuela, in a ahale thought to be 
Neooomian in age. — E. W. Berry, 

720. SvALL, Jaues. The orlglii and detelopment of the Conqraaltae. HtscdlaDeons 
topics. New Phytol. 18: 129-176. J^t;. 0^75. 1919.— This is ohapter 12, in which miseel- 
laaeouB topics are presented. A table of known fossil remains of Compoeitae and their locali- 
tiea is accompanied by critical notes and comments. The composites are believed to have 
aiisen in late Cretaceous or early Eocene. From the point of origin in the northern Andean 
region of South America, m^ation occurred chiefly aloi^ mountain rat^es. By the end of 
the Eocene the differentiation of types and wide dispersal was accomplished. — A summary of 
cytology, with original figures based on Seneeio, follows. Spermatogenesia, oogenesis, and 
the history of the embryo sac are discussed, with a special account of the antipodals. The 
chr<Hnoeomes are treated from the standpoint of phylogeny. A table is given of the number 
in all composites so far as Itnown. — The nature and distribution of the latex system in the 
tribes are discussed. — Last ate brief accounts of seedlii^ structure, pericarp, anatomy, phyto- 
chemistry, and pappus in the Compoeitae. — The bibliography contains 173 titles. — I. P. 
Lewit. 

721. Small, James. ' The origin and development of the Compoaltae. General concln- 
sloma. New Phytol. 18:201-234. Fig. 79. 1919. 

722. Stopes, Mabie C. New Bennettltean cones from the Brltlsb Cretaceous. Phil. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. London B, 208: 389-440. 6 pt. 1916.— Bennettites albianus, ap. nov., is 
described from a cone found in the Gault (or Albian) of Folkestone Warren. The fruit is an 
ovulate cone, not less than 70 mm. in diameter and probably much more. The innumerable 
seeds, 600 or more revealed in a single transverse section, are five-ribbed, much elongated, 
torpedo-shaped, 5-6 mm. long and about 1.2 mm. in greatest diameter. The seed with its 
many layered integument is inclosed in a cupule-like extension of tubular cells of the stalk. 
The micropyles are blocked by plugs of nucellar tissue. Around the apex of the seed, inter- 
seminal scales are completely mutually fused not only with each other but with the seed tissues. 
The embryos contain two cotyledons and both the radicle and the hypocoty) are relatively 
massive. The scales are externally covered by a well marked "plastid layer" which runs 
around the collar of the micropylc— The complete fusion of the stony scales must have meant 
that there was great stability and strength in ths hard, uniform shell which surrounded the 
fruit. This solid shell firmly enclosed the ripe seeds, which did not rattle about in it loose, 
for the ribbed apices of the seeds were wedged into the solid mass. It is not impossible that 
the hard fruit had considerable drought to withstand. It certainly seems fitted to do so. — 
The extraordinarily great siie of Bennettites albianus raises a point of general interest. In 
many f amiliea of animals giant forms appear shortly before the extinction of the group. This 
new Bennettites possesses the largest cone of the family and was token from the highest and 
latest geological horiion in which the group is known. May it then be considered in the same 
l^t as the animal giants — namely a burst of glory before extinction? Any conclusion on 
this point, no matter how tempting, must not be accepted too readily. A giant fruit in many 
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of the oyoadalee may be borne on small plants. The giantism of the animala approachii^ 
extinction was not in their reproductive OT^tms but in their general bodies. The compsrison 
with animals is, therefore, insecure and rests on too many assumptions. Faleobotanical eri' 
dence is made up of too few isolated coses to point a general law of evolution. — Bennettitee 
mtudmus Carmthera is also ^^ured and described in detail for the first time. The only speci- 
men of this is from the lower Greensand in the Isle of Wight. This specimen consists of a large 
trunk containing a number of cones. Sections made <rf this trunk show a number of conea. 
These are bisporangiate. The male organs were developing at the time the plant was petri- 
fied. The female receptacle was at that time undiiferentiated, meristematic tissue. Sec- 
tions bare been made, however, of one cone showing the ovule rudiment and the surrouudii^ 
tissue.— 'I. E. Waller. 

723. StopeS, Marie C. On the four visible Ingredients In banded bituminous coal: 
Studies In the con^oslUon of coal, No. 1. Proc. Roy. Soc. London B, 90: 470-4S7. PI. ll-li. 
IQlSu — Proposes names fusaio, durain, clarain, and vitrain for four recogniiably distinct 
ingredieate of banded bituminous coal. These types are distinctive (a) in effect on sensitive 
plates (b) chemical and physical behaviour (c) in microscopic details. — Paul B. Seart. 

724. Wilson, W. J. Notes on some fossil plants from New Brunswick. Geol. Surr. 
Canada, Summary Kept. 1917F: 15-17. IdlS.^Publicationof identifications and notes on speci- 
mens and photographs submitted to Robert Kidston. The material came from the CarbMi- 
iferoua of Rotbwell, New Brunswick. — E. W. Berry. 
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725. Anontuods. Celery leaf-spot disease or blight. Jour. Dept. Agric. Ireland 20: 
86-89. Sfy. 1920. 

726. Ahoxihoub. A new dlseue of pears, new to the continent of America. Agrio. Gas. 
Canada : SS1-QS2. f-fig. Oct. , 1019. — Specimens of pears received by the Division of Botany, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, from Kentville, Nova Scotia, showed an unusual rot. 
Nearly full grown pears showed one or more large, circular, dark-brown spots which were 
quite firm is texture. Phytophlhcra eactorum was obtained in culture from the spots. Only 
the fruit upon the low hanging branches showed the disease, which suggests that the infection 
may originate from surrounding infected vegetation. Control measures, chiefly prophylactie 
are suggested.— 0. W. Dynes. 

727. Appel, Otto, and Johanna Webtbrduk. Die Gntpplertmg der darch PUxe 
kervoigerufenea Pflanzenkrankhelten. [The classification of plant diseases due to fnogL) 
Zeiteohr. P&anienkrankh. 29; 176-186. 1919. — The authors point out the advantages of a 
classification based upon symptomology, particularly to students of phytopathology. They 
suggest five main groups, vis. : rots, spots, fungus coverings, increase of tissues, and vSBOular 
diseases. Each main group is divided into auxiliary groups, thus: "Sots," for instance, is 
subdivided into rot of seeds, of seedlings, of roots, of tubers, of butbs, of rhiiomes; basal stem 
rots; general stem rots; rots of buds and flowers, of fruits, of wood, of bark; and dry rots. 
The group "Increase of tissues" covers witches' brooms, galls, and flower and fruit transfor- 
mations (ergot, smuts, etc.). Each group is discussed, reviewing examples. — H, T. Gdasoio. 

728. Bakeb, C. F. A contributioii to Philippine and Malayan technical blbUographj. 
Work fnndamental to plant pathologf <uid economic entomology. Philippine Agric. 8: 33-37. 
1919. See Bot. Absta. 5, Entry 1233. 
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729. Baku, H. W. Report of the dlvldon of botanjr. South Carolina Agrio. Exp. Sta. 
Ann. B«pt. 32: 29-34. 1919. — A Bmnmary of the work on the following projecta is given: 
Cotton anthracnooe, angular leaf apot of cotton, bacterial content of milk, plant diseaae 
Burvey, cooperative research. — O. H. Coon*. 

730. Buif, H. iM. pourrlture des grilles d'aspe^ea. [Aaparagns root-rot) Rev, Hortic. 
91: 325-328. 1 fin. Aug., 1919. — This disease is due to Rhitoctonia violacea which attacks 
many other types of plants. All portions of asparagus plants which are attacked should be 
carefully dug up and burned. The soil should then be disinfected with carbon-bisulfide 
(about 250 grama per square meter) or preferably formaldehyde (about 60 grama per square 
meter). Either of these should be forced into the soil at several places with a syringe. Sulfo- 
earbonate of potassium (300 grams in 100 liters of water) has also been used suecesafully. 
The soil is first removed from the hills which have been attacked and these are then sprayed 
lightly with the mixture. The followii^ year, before hilling-up a second treatment is given. 
Before replanting infected oreaB they should be thoroughly disinfected during the winter 
and the clumps dipped in the disinfecting solution. Following any of these treatments the 
soil should be well fertitiied, since the disinfection destroys the soil organisms present. Care 
should be taken to avoid such disinfectants as may leave harmful residues in the soil treated. 
As a inatt«r of precaution, it is better not to replant infected areas for 2 or 3 years. — E. J. 

731. Boas, Friedrich. Beltrlge rar Kenntnla des Eartoffelabbaoea. IContrlbutlon to 
the knowledge of deterioration Is potatoes.] Zeitschr. Pflanzenkrankh. zg; 171-176. 1919.— 
The author states that minute differences in the hydrogen-ion concentrations may have marked 
effects upon metabolic processes. — This caused him to inquire whether, in plant diseases, 
especially in leaf roll or curly disease of potatoes, there could be determined any differences 
in the hydrogen-ion concentrations existing in sound and diseased plants. — He ascertained 
from his experiments (describing technique employed) that, without exception, the cell sap 
of sound plants showed appreciably more acidity than that of diseased plants. The acid 
metabolism of diseased plants is plainly disturbed. In determining the albumen metabolism 
that m^ht be expected under the circumstances, author determines that the diseased potato 
stems are flooded with amino acids, while the sound tissues are free, or only show traces of 
these acids. Examining then into the catalase contents of diseased and sound plants, he 
finds obvious differences in his experimental varieties, inasmuch as the diseased portions show 
an increase in catolase contents over the sound ones; but not all experiments gave identical 
results. (Bibliography.)— ff. T. fldssow. 

732. Chot:, Chuno Lino, notes on fongons diseases In China. (Text in Chinese.) 
Khu Shou [Science-Publication of The Chinese Science Society] 4: 1223-1229. 46 fit. 1919. 
— The author gives a detailed description of symptoms and morphology of fifteen fungous 
diseases found in the locality of Nankii^: Pwonaspora partuitica on Braetica juneea, Perono- 
apora ejfuaa on spinach, P. vicat on peas, P. tchUidemana on onion leaves, AUernaria broMicae 
on Brattica pekiTUneia, Cercoipora crueiUa on beans, Uttilago crameri on wheat, U. avenae 
on oats, Uryeyatia tritid on wheat, VsHlago skiriana on bamboo, EryHphe graminis on barley, 
Pleoipora graminawn on barley, Exoateva deformans on peach leaves, Aecidium mori on mul- 
berry stems, and SeUrotinia eintrea on cherriea.— C^Aunj'm C. Chen. 

733. Cooi.Mbl.T. PhUlpplneplant disease!. [Rev, of : Reindko, Otto A. Philippine 
economic-plant dlseues. Philippine Jour. 8ci. A, 13: 166-274. 43 fy., »t pi, 1918 (See Hot 
Abets. 2, Entry 1308.)] Bot. Gai. 68: 310-311. 1919. 

734. Cook, MnnviLLn T. Report of the department of plant pathology. Aim Rept 
New Jersey Agrio. Exp. Sta. 1918: 299-302, 1919. 

736. Cook, Mbl. T. Potato dlaeaaes In Hew Jersey. New Jersey Agrio. Exp. Sta. Circ. 
106. S8 p. 1910.— Along with descriptions and illustrations of the common potato diseases 
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the reaults of the apraying tests for a period of six yean and the rules goveniing s«ed ceriifi- 
c&tion in several States are given. — Mel. T. Cook. 

733. Cook, Mel. T, Seed uid mU traatment for Tegetabl« dlseues. New Jeney Agric 
Exp. Sta. Circ. 106. 4 p. 1919. 

737. CooE, Mbl. T., and J. P. Hiltab. Dlseasn of grain and fence cnps. New Jersey 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Ciro. 102. 16 p. 1918. 

738. Grain, C. C. Wann baOi for wheat. Sci. Amer. 121: 579. ! fy/. 1919.— Popular 
account is given of treatment for smut. — Chai, H. Otit. 

739. Darnell-Shith, G. P. Dry rot In timber. Australian Forest. Jour. 2: 314-316. 
19(9.— Stee Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 175. 

740. Edsok, H. a., and M. Shapovalov. Tenqwrature relations of certain potato-rot 
and wllt-produclng fungi. Jour. Agric. Res. 18: 511-524. 9 fi^. 1920.— Single strains <rf 
Ftaarium coflruieum, F. discolor var. atdphwewn, F. nanartii, F. radieicola, F. tricolhteioidei, 
and a northern and asouthern strain of VerCtciUtuntaUo-aJrum were grown on 2 per cent potato 
^ar without sugar at temperatures ranging from 1° to 40°. Minimum temperature for all 
forms is around 5°; maximum for F, coeruleum, F. tricothedoidtg and V. albo-atrwn, ("north- 
em") 30° or slightly less, for F. oxy»porum, about 37°, for F, radieicola about 39°, and for the 
remaining, slightly under 35°; optimum for F. oxysporum and F. radieicola about 30°; for the 
remaining about 25°. — A certain degree of correlation exists between the temperature relations 
of these organisms in pure cultures and their geographical distribution and seasonal occur- 
rence. This is particularly striking in the case of the 2 wilt-produoing fungi, F. oxyiporum 
and V. albo-airvia. — A temperature of about 4' should hold Fusarium tuber rots in check dur- 
ing stori^e. The susceptibility of V, albo-alrum to high temperatures suggests the possi- 
bility of a heat treatment for seed tubers harboring the fungus.— Temperature testa in certain 
coses may serve ss a useful supptemontary method for the identification of fuogi exhibiting 
contrasting thermal relationshipB. — D. Roddick. 

741. Elus, J. H. The stage of matnrltr of cutting wheat when affected with black stem 
nut. Agric. Gai. Canada 0: 971. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 20. 

745. Fraqoso, Rouualdo Gonzalke. Notes and commonlcatlonB at the session of Oct. 
1, 1919. Bol. R. Soc. EspafioU Hist. Nat. 19 : 429-430. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 046. 

743. Fbaooso, R. G. Enfermedades del almendro. [Diseases of the almond.] Bol. R. 
Soc. Espafiola Hist. Nat. 19; 458. Oct., 1919. [Review Of ian article by A. Ballester, pub- 
lished as a leaflet by Dir. Gen. Agric. Spain, in April, 1919.] The reviewer tiiwuuto ur itical 
discussion of the publication and takes issue with several statements. ClmieTotporiiim 
carpopkilma is reported as a serious parasite, especially in its conidial st^e (_Coryneum 
beijerinckii). The following disease producing species omitted by Frsgoso are cited: P-uccinia 
pruni and P. csrost, OJoeosportum amygdtdirMm, Fiitieoecum amygdali, and Cereotpora drcum- 
aei»aa. — 0. E. Jonnirtgs. 

744. Gauba, Th. Das Hopfenmlssjahr 1918. [An off-year for bops.] Der Bierbrauer 
46: 161-162. 1918. — Very grave losses (30 to 50 per cent) in Austria, Hungary and Germany 
occasioned by early attack of hop aphis followed by sooty mold and mildew. [Through abstr. 
of Matoitschek in Zeitschr. Pflanienkr. 29: 193. IQIB.)— D. Beddick. 

746. GKacBWiND, A. Die der Omorlkaflchte (Plcea omarlca Pine.) schldllchen 'Here 
and panulttsclwn Pllze. [Insect enemies and diseases affecting P. o.] Naturw. Zeitschr. 
Forst.- und hoJadw. 10: 387-395. 1918.— Diseases mentioned are caused by Herp^riekia 
nigra, Lophadtrmium mocrosporum and Trametes pini. 
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746. Hbcke, LuDwia. Die Ftage dei Beklmpfung des Getrelderostes. [The ]iroblnii of 
controlUng cenal mats.] Nachricbten Deutsch. Landw. Gesell. Osterraich. n. s. 2: 140-lfi. 
1918. — la wheat r^ioiu of Austria the rusts cause damage to cereals in the followimg ordei: 
to wheat, yellow mat, brown rust (P. dispersa, P. triticina), black rust (P. gramini*); to rye 
the same; to oats, black, crown rust (P. coronifera) ; to barley, dwarf rust (P. timplex), black 
rust, yellow rust. The yellow is the most destructive in rust years; brown rust attacks late. 
Black ruat is injurious chiefly in hilly sections. In southern part, P. maj/dif is general and 
iojurious. (Through abstr. by Matoitschbck in Zeitscbt. Ffluuenkr. 29: 210. 1910.) — 
D. Reddiek. 

747. Jbbia, R. a. , AND OTHEBS. I. Control of cotton wUt IL Control of cotton uitluac- 
nose tnd Impnwnirat of cotton. Bull. North Carolina Dept. Agric. 4I> (Supplem.) 5-28. 
Fig. I'd, and 1~6. 1920. — The first part of this report contains the results of field demonstra' 
tioDs in several counties of the Coastal Plain section of North Carolina, in the control of 
cotton wilt. Dixie Wilt Resistant cotton was successfully grown on infested lands in this 
section. The report, furtheTmore, includes data on the known distribution of wilt in North 
Carolina and factors favoring its prevalence and spread. — The second part deals with demon- 
strations of the value in cotton anthracnose control, ti the selection of disease free seed 
and improvement through breeding of these selected strains. Cleveland Big Boll and Dixie 
Wilt Resistant cotton were employed.— £. A. Jehie. 

74S. KfioOT, Wbbstbb S. Common dlsauas of celery. New Jeney Agrio. Exp, 8ta. 
Ciio. 112. It p. 1919. 

749. McCniiLocs, Lucia. Basal glumerot of wbmt. Jottr. Agric. Res. 18: 643-5S1. 
PI. 0$-OS. 1020. — This disease is widespread in U. 9. A. and occurs on leaf, head and grain 
of wheat {Trilicum). A dull, brownish black area appears at the base of tbe glumes, involving 
usually only the lower third but at times extends over nearly the whole surface. Sometimes 
the discoloration is on the inner surface of the glume. Dissection of affected spikelets shows 
more evidence of disease on the inner surfaces than on the outer. The grains inclosed in dis- 
eased glumes vary from nearly perfect to ones in which the germ end varies in color from a 
slight brown to charcoal black. — The disease is caused by Bacterium oirofai^ent n. sp., for 
which a technical description is presented. Tbe parasite is a white, polar-flagellated rod 
producing green fluorescence in ordinary culture media. Group number, 221.2322123. — 
Artificial infections were secured on leaf and head, the incubation period being about four 
days. — D. Reddiek. 

760. Mbmno, G. Bnd^rot, Philippine Agric. Rev. 12»: 92-96. 4 pi. 1919.— A brief 
compilation of data on the budrot of the coconut palm. — E. D. MerriU. 

751. MoORB, J. C. Eqierlments with parasitic fnsgus on the cacao thrips. Report on 
the Agricultural Department, Grenada, 1917-18. Imperial Department of Agriculture, 
Barbados. 1918.— Spraying experiments on thrips infesting cacao trees with cultures of the 
fungus Sporolrichum glabidiferum, parasitic on HeliothripB rubTocinctus, Giard., are here 
noted. Although carried out under difficulties, the following points have been demonstrated : 
(1) The fungus was readily distributed amongst thrips in the field; (2) Under favourable 
conditions ot atmospherio humidity the fungus caused death of large numbers of both young 
and adult thrips on the inoculated trees; (3) The fui^us spread by natural agencies to trees 
outside tbe inoculated area. Several considerations of practical importance remain to be 
determined. — J. S. DobH. 

752. MoBOXNTHALBB, Otto. Obor die Hikrofloni des nonnalen nnd mufflgen Getreldes. 
(Hlcrofloia of normal and <rf miutj grain.] Landw. Jahrb. Schweie. 32: 551-571. 1918.— 
Healthy grain sown in plates shows chiefly bacteria, especially Bad. kefbicola, and no fungi. 
Musty grain yields many fungous thalli and few bacteria. PeniciUia are abundant but are 
not responsUvIe for the odor. What organism does impart the charaoteristio odor was not 
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detennmed. — Musty grain intended for human cooaumption iliould be washed thoroughly 
end the light graine akinned off. [Through abst. by Matocscbeck in Zeitschr. Pflansenkr. 
29: 203-204. 1919.]— ^- Roddick. 

753. MtluxB, K. Die BeUEnqrfiuig dor Rabei^eronoqiora nach der InknbsUona-Ealeit- 
deimethoda. [Control of gr^e downy mildew by the Incnbatlon-period method.) Jahresber. 
Vereinig. Angew. Bot. 16 :21-28. 1918.— Based on the investigations of ISTvlNrri and coworicers 
regarding the relation between Incubation period and outbreaks of Plaamopara, and telluric 
conditions. Experimental trials made in Baden show that dates of outbreaks can be forecast 
with sufficient certainty to give growers wamii^ in time to make protective treatments. 
[Through abst. by Sezuoek in Zoitachr. Pflanienkr. 29: 205. 1919.}— D. lUddiek. 

754. NoWELL, W. Bracket fungi of lime trees and the critical period In the development 
of young lime trees. Report on the Agricultural Department, Dominica, 1917-18. 11-14. 
Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbadoe. 1919.— The author, aa Mycologist to the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture, reports on the prevalence of smaller fungi, of which N«e>- 
tria and Stilbum spp. are the meet noticeable, on the dead branches of lime trees. While 
functioning mostly as saprophytes, these fungi may, in certain types of cases, become weak 
parasites sjffecting principally the wood. Interesting suggestions are given on the treatment 
of lime trees during the critical period of their development. — /. S. Doth. 

755. Paine, S. G., and W. F. Bewlet. "Str^e" dlseaae of tomatoes. Jour. Ministry 
Agric. Great Britain 26: 998-1000. 1920.- A brief popular account is given of "stripe" disease 
of tomatoes occurring chiefly in greenhouses, caused by a bacillus cloeely related to, if not 
identical with, Bacilliu lathyri. The disease affects the tissues of the stems, leaves, and 
fruita which become stained a dark brown color. Suggested preventive and remedial measures 
consist in avoiding seed from fruit grown in an infected area, in disinfection of the soil where 
an attack has occurred, in using a balanced fertilizer, in using care in pruning the plants, and 
in altering the temperature and humidity to favor a more hardy development of the plants. — 
M. B. McKay. 

766. Paine, Stdnet G., and W. F. Bbwlet. Studies In bacterlosla. IV.— "Sbr^" 
disease of tomato. Ann. Appl. Biol, 6: 183-202. PI. S-9,Sfig. 1919.— The symptoms appear 
as brown to black sunken areas or gtripes on the stem, as yellow to brown blotches on the 
leaves, as brown sunken patches on the fruit, and as brown discoloration of the root cortex. 
Infection appears usually to take place underground, but the disease may be spread from 
plant to plant above ground. A soft rapid growth of the plants renders them more suscep- 
tible to attack. — Macroiporium aoUmi may occur ae a saprophyte on the lesions. — Lesions 
occur also in the pith and cortex. The disease is assigned to a bacterial growth which advances 
from the root up the stem in the pith, and works outward, causing swellii^ and browning 
of the cell walls as it passes to the exterior, then spreads upward-in the outer cortical layers 
and epidermis .^Bacteriolysis apparently may occur in the plant tissue, since some diseased 
spots seemed to be sterile. — The ot^aniam is described, and appears to be identical with 
Bacillus lathjfri, differing only in a slightly higher resistance to heat and apparently greater 
ability to reduce nitrates. — An organism apparently identical with Aplanobac(«r miekiganetut 
was also isolated from affected plants, but did not reproduce the disease. [See also next fol- 
lowing Entry, 757-1—0. B. Biiby. 

757. Painb, Sydney G., and H. Stanbpibld. Studies in Bacteriosis in. — A bacterial 
leaf-tpot disease of Protea cynaroldes, exhibiting a host reaction of posribly bacteriolytic nature. 
Ann. Appl. Biol. : 27-29. PI. >,fiil. S-6. 1919. — The disease is characterised by dome-shaped 
reddish-brown blisters or by sunken spots on the leaves. — The host cells are thought to he able 
to kill and perhaps dissolve the bacteria. There is production of a resin-like substance in 
which the bacteria become imbedded. The host cells become disorganiied. A red pigment 
allied to phloro-tannin red was produced in the spots.- The parasite was isolated from but 
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few of the spots. Infection experiments proved the pathogenicity of the oi^onism iMlatcd. 
— Pteitdomonas proUamaculane n. sp. ia given u the cause of the disease. (Group number ia 
221.1313023.) [See also next preceding Entry, 7S6.]~0- *■ BUby. 

758. Pbtch, T. Rubber diseases. Tropic. Agriculturist 52: 27-34, 1B19.— The red 
root disease {Poria hypobrwmea) occurs in Ceylon and Java, in limited areas. The identifi- 
cation of the disease is somewhat difficult but is unmistakable in young trees, where the top 
root bears extemat mycelium which forma stout, red strands which sometimes unite into a 
eontinuouB red sheet. Internally the strands are white. The mycelium turns brown and 
finally black with age. The diseased wood of young trees is somewhat soft and friable and per- 
meated with red aheeta which often follow the annual rings. In older trees the entire myce- 
lium may be black- — The disease spreads largely from decaying stumpa and logs of treee killed 
by the fungus. It is held somewhat in check by the careful removal of all felled trees and 
old stumpa including all diseased lateral roots.— White stem blight and top canker are 
described briefly.— £. G. Wiggana. 

7S0. RausbottoMk J. K. Experiments on the control of narcissus eelworm in the field. 
Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 44: 68-72. Fig. IS, 10. 1919. —Three series of experiments for the 
control of Tjflenckiu devastatrix are reported. Applications of sulphate of potash alone and 
in combination with sulphate of ammonia, euperphoaphate and bone meat did not decrease 
the attacks. The same was true when various chemicals were applied to the soil. Followiig 
an affected crop of □arcisaus, lye, oats, clover, lucerne peaa, broad beans, lye grass, onions, 
wheat, chives, buckwheat, and potatoes were planted, of which only onions became infested. 
—J. K. Shaw. 

760. 'Rmmatta, O. A. Host Index of diseases of economic plants in the Philippines. 
Philippine Agric. S: 38-^54. 1919.— A host index is presented, showing diaeaeee of about one 
hundred economic plants in the Philippines. The hosts are arranged alphabetically, and 
under each host are given the organisms (fungi and bacteria) associated with it and the names 
of the diseases. In addition to known parasitic forms, s^rophytio organisms are included. 
—5. F. TreUase. 

761. RoBBON, R. Boot-knot disease of tomatoes. Jour. Roy. Hortic Soc. 44; 31-47. 
Fig. 14-17. 1919. — Root-knot of tomatoes (HeUrodera radidcola) was controlled by apply- 
ing 1,000 pounds cyanide of sodium (or of potassium) per acre to the subsoil. The application 
of 300 pounds of mercuric chloride also controlled the nematode. The cost of treatment in 
any of the above methods was approximately £50 per acre. No deleterious effect upon the 
growing crops was noted as a result of applying the above compounds at the rates per acre 
^ven. Mercuric chloride applied at the rate of 77S pounds per acre had a decided stunting 
effect. — H. A. Janet. 

762. RoBENBATni, J., AND Chabucs E. Sando. Correlation between size of the fmlt and 
the resistance of the tomato skin to puncture and its relation to Infection with Macrosporinm 
tomato Cooke. Amer. Jour. Bot. 7: 78-82. 1920. — As tomatoes grow larger, their reaiatance 
to infection by Macroeporium tomato greatly increases. Thb difference in immunity ia appar- 
ently not due to chemical differences between young and old fruit. Infection may be obtained 
with fruits of all degrees of maturity when the akin is injured or removed previous to infee- 
tion. Stomata or other natural openings in the skin are absent. As the fruit develops, the 
cuticle increases markedly in thickness. Authors show that coincidently with this, the akin 
of the fruit becomes more resistant to mechanical puncture with a needle. They suggest 
that ability to resist infection may be due to the ability of the skin to resist puncture by the 
fungous filament.— E. W. SinnotL , 

763. RomoiiD, Caboune. The Injection of cbemlcals Into chestnut trees. Amer. Jour. 
Bot. 7:1-20. 7 fig. 1020.— Bee Bot. Absts. E, Entry 961. 
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764. Rttxbold, Caroline. Effect on clwstsuts of substuices Injected Into fhtii tronka. 
Amer. Jour. Bot. 7:45-«e. t pi. lSQ0.^8«e Bot. Absts. S, Entrjr 966. 

765. ScBANDER, AND Fbitz Krattsg. Dlc Ennkhelten nnd ScUdUnge der Erbse. 
IDlseases snd Insect pests of pens.] Flugbl. Abt. Pflanzenkr. Kaiser Wilhelnu-Inst. Lsndir. 
Bromberg 20-30.— July, 1918. 

766. SchrOdeh, p. Bin flacher Hexenbeson. [A fUt wltclies' broom.] Mitt. Deutsch. 
Dendrol. Gesell. 1918: 290. I pi. 1918. — On ft spruce tree, 36 yean old, growing at Hohen- 
Luckow (Mecklenburg) there is a broom 1.45 m. across and flat in form. [Through absts. by 
Matoubcbbck in Zeitschr. Pflanienkr, 29: 200. 1919,1— D. Reddick. 

767. Spxare, a. T. Fnrthor studies of Soroqwralla nvella, a fnngona puaslto of noctnid 
lanw. Jour. Agric. Res, 18:399-439. Pl.Sl-M. 1920.— See Hot. Absts. 6, Entry 684. 

768. Spibckbruann. ScUdlgnng der KalturpfUozen durch in holien Slur^ehalt dos 
Bodens. (Injuy to cultivntedpUntstluoiigb too Ugh acidity of soil.] Landw. Zeit^. Westf alen 
u. Lippe 1918: 265-266. 1918.— Superphosphate and sulfate of ammonia had to be used for 
fertiliser instead of the customary Thomas slag and nitrate of soda. Rye, oats sod potatoes 
showed injury. The soil was found high in acidity and the lime content greatly reduced. 
[Through abstr. by Matovschik in Zeitsohr. Pflansenkr. 29: 198. 1919.] — D. RtidUk. 

769. Sthvbnb, H. B. Cltms scab. Florida Grower Zl>: 9. 1920.— Description and 
etiology of the disease with recommendations for control by spraying. — H. R. FuUon. 

770. OsBL, H. Botilnle der Znckendbe. [Red rot of sugar beet.] Zeitschr. Zuokerind. 
B&hmen 43 : 138-139. 1918.— Red rot iRhiioetonia violacta) occurs mostly in wet fields. Dis- 
eased plants should be removed and destroyed. Land should be drained and quick lime 
worked in. It should not be planted to sugar beet, fodder beet, alfalfa, red clover, eerradella, 
potato, asparagus, or fennochio as these plants are attacked by the fungus. Mycelium from 
rotten beets passes with wash water to compost and back to land. Mycelium also may winter 
in the wash tanks. Rotten beets can not be used for feeding ss the fungus persists in manure. 
[Through abstr. by Matodschek in Zeitschr. Pflansenkr. 29: 213. 1919.]—Z>. Reddick. 

771. ViNCBNs, F. Maladies de I'HCvAa dnea an Dfplodla. [Diseases of Hevea dne to 
DlplodU.] Bull. ,^!ric. Inst, Sci. Saigon 1 : 321-329. 1919.— A general discussion of diseases 
of Hevea caused by Diplodia, with preventive treatment and remedies. — E. D. Uenill. 

772. Winston, J. R., and W. W. Yothebs. Bordennz-oU emulsion. Florida Grower 
23'; 9. Jan. 18, 1920.— Directions are given for combining Bordeaux mixture and oil emul- 
sions. Experimental results are reported of the successful use ot this combination spray 
sxainat certain insects and fungous diseases of citrus.— ff. R. Ftilton. 

773. WoRUALD, H. A phytophthora rot of pears and apples. Ann, Appl. Biol. 6: 89-100. 
PI. S, B fif. 1919. — Phytophthora cactorum was obtained from pears and apples in England. 
The fruit often fell prematurely. Inoculation experiments demonstrated the pathogenicity 
of the fungus. In one case after inoculation the hyphae were found to invade the seeds of 
pear. One experiment eu^ested that sooepores might cause infection through the uninjured 
skin of the pear. — The sporangia germinated either by germ tubes directly, by xoosporee 
which escaped rapidly with the hyaline plug of the sporangium forming a vesicle around them 
at first, or by production of germ tubes by the loosporea within the sporangium. — The soo- 
spores appeared to utilise the anterior cilium as the organ of locomotion. — Oospores were 
found. Measurements are given of the various spores and sporangia. — The fungus obtained 
from either apple or pear would rot both fruits. — Sanitation and spraying are suggested as 
control measurea.— G. R. Bigby. 
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774. ZwKiQELT, Fkitz. BlologUche Stodien an BUttlKusen und llirea Wlrtspflaaien. 
[Biological stadiM of i^dei and tliolr host plaats.) Verhandl. Zool.-Bot. Geaell. Wien 68: 
124-142. i fin. 1918. — Part 1. Mechanics of Bap extraction t^ aphides. Part 2. Anatomy 
and etiology of aphia galls and the rfile of the plant in formation of roll galla. Part 3. BAle 
of the insect in formation of gatls. IThroughabstr. byMATODBCHEK in Zeitschr. Pflanieukr. 
29:217-219. 1919.1— D. Seddick. 

PHARMACOGNOSY AND PHARMACEUTICAL BOTANY 

Hebex W. Younoxek, Editor 

775. AI3EBTD8, Haltar. Bldiag till Ubmedom om heaperldlnllknande kropparsfSre- 
komst Inom famlljen LaUalae. (Contribution to the knowledge of the occurrence of Heaperldin- 
Uke bodes In the family LabUtae.) Svensk. Farm. Tidskr. 23: 609. 1919.— A microacopic 
study was made of the etema, leaves, and in some cases the flowers of over 100 members of the 
family Labiatae for the presence of hesperidin-tike bodies. When found, their solubility in 
caustic soda solution, concentrated sulphuric acid, concentrated ammonia and chloral hydrate 
was determined. — A. M. Hjort, 

776. Amowthous. Production of PyroOinun Sowers In Japan. Sci. Amer. Supplem. 88: 
305. 1919. IFrom Ccanmerce Beports.]— A short article on the growing of Chrysanthemwn 
pofthenimn, with cost and production statistics.— Chos. H. Otis. 

777. AMomniotiB. Wlq the castor-oU plant Is called Palma Chriati. Sci. Amei. Supplem. 
88:376. 1919. 

778- Babe, E., and Tbodobo Cabsiira. CUtorlna, nuero reactlvo Indlcador de addos 
7 alcalls. [Clltoilna, a new cbemlcal Indicator.] Revist. Agric. Com. y Trab. 2: 637-639. 
I fy. 1919. — The name "Glitorina" is given to an indicator made by extracting with 06 per 
cent alcohol the coloring matter from the flowers of a double blue variety of butterfly pea, 
Clitoria tematta L. This was found to be superior to phenolphthalein for detecting minute 
adulterations of milk with potash solutions. It was also found to be superior to phenol- 
phthalein and tincture of cochineal as an indicator in some other reactions. — F. M. Blodgetl. 

779. Ballabd, C. W. The Identification of gums by tbe pbenylbydrazlne reaction. Jour. 
Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 9: 31-3S. Fig. 1-lS. 19Q0. — Author has made a study of the character 
of the oiaxones prepared from different drugs as althaea, peaoh kernels, sassafras pith, brown 
mustard, yellow mustard, elm bark, apricot kernels, tragacanth, acacia, quince seed, linseed, 
Indian gum, and bitter almond kernels. Method of application of test is given with sketches 
and description of the ozaiones from the various drugs. — Anttm ffogslad, Jr. 

tSO. Bbai., Gboror D., ANn Thomas S. Haioi^ton. The "ShaUng-ont" method for tbe 
quanUtaUve eatlmaUon of alkaloids, n. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 9: 0-15. 19S0.— Lead 
acetate when used as a olarifier for alkaloidal extiaots baa no harmful efiect upon tbe extrac- 
tion of the alkaloid by immiscible scdventa, Emd that the addition of sodium chloride after 
clarification increases the quantity of alkaloid removed at a single extraction. Employing 
the use of amyl alcohol for morphine determinations a residue of anhydrous morphine could 
be obtained. — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

781. Bbath, O. a. The chemical examination of three species of larkspur. Wyoming 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 120:66-88. Pl.l-ll.ifi^. 1010.— A bulletin in four parts, dealing with 
the poisonous properties of the three species, Delphinxwn barheyi, D. glauetKcTta, and D. 
gej/eri. Part 1 is general in its scope, dealing with the distribution, a review of the literature, 
loasM to stock, toxicity as effected by age, acidity, seasonal variations of the poisons, cbarac- 
teristio symptoms. Part 2 deals with the experimental methods employed including the 
determination ct the crude alkaloids, preparation and properties of water extracta, and tbe 
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extractive value of the eolvenf s. Part 3 deals with the chemical analysis of the three species 
at difierent growth stages and of the principal orgaiiB of the plant at each stage. Part 4 
deals with the method of treatment for Larkspur poisoning. A bibliography of the works 
cited is given at the end of the article. — JamM P. Poole. 

782. Beitbieh, A. Oewfirze nnd Gewfiri-Ersati Im Eriege. [^Ices and Bpic« substi- 
tntea In war.] Zeitschr. Untereuch. Nahrungs- u. Genussmittel 38: 24-33. 1919. — Current 
prices of apices and substitutes and composition of latter which include cauliflower-, cabbie-, 
oelery- and mushroomTextracts, cinnamon, lemon, almond, and caraway oils, and synthetic 
benialdehyde and vanilla. Many substitutes found fraudulent. — H. G. Barhmir, 

7S3. Bdc, H. E. Delicate teat for strychnine. Jour. Assoc. Official Agric Chem. i: 
193. 1919.— Method of making the test is given.— P. JIf. Sckertx. 

-■/ 7S4. Bcbqth:, L'abb6F.-X. L'ldentltt dn Poglns. [The idenUt; of Pogltu.] Le Natur- 
aliate Canadien 46: 145-14S. Jan., 1920. — The author criticizes the determination of the spe- 
cies by FakBK Marib-Victorin in the previous monthly issue. He closes an interesting dis- 
cussion by the presentation of evidence that the Indians of the region (the Hurons of Lorettc) 
have actually been calling no less than three species of the UTitbelliferat by the same name, 
"Poglua," — namely, ATchangetica alTopurpurea, Lignalicum ap.7 and Heracleum sp.? He 
thinks that Archan^/elica is most likely the beneficial species for influenia. [See also Bot. 
AbBts. 5, Entry 8U.\—A. H. MacKay. 

785. CHAUfBRS, D. F. Report on the operations of the Department of Agrlcttltnre. 
Burma. 1919: 1-15. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 11. 

786. Clair, H. W. Scottish Chamomiles. Chem. and Druggist 91: 1512. 1919.— A 
comparison between the dried flowers of the "single-flowered" variety of AnihemU nobilis, 
known as Scottish chamomile, and the "double-flowered" variety of the same plant, known 
as English chamomile. The Scottish Chamomile, formerly cultivated to a considerable extent 
in the Deeside district of Scotland is more bitter and aromatic than the "double-flowered" 
variety and of greater value as an internal tonic medicine. The "double-flowered" variety 
was not obtained by ordinary cultivation from the "single-flowered" type, but by collecting 
seed from "sport" plants, and by a careful process of selection from these deviating forms 
a strain which retained the habit of producing "double flowers" was obtained. The Scottish 
chamomile is used but slightly outside of Scotland. — E. N. Galhercocd. 

I 787. Clevenger, Joseph F., and Clare Oun Ewing. I^rtial analyses of 330 American 

^ erode drugs. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8: 1010-1029. 1919.— The examinations of these 

330 crude drugs include scientific and trade names, part employed, color of powder, total 

and acid-insoluble ash; total, and volatile ether extracts (with colors and odors); and general 

remarks as to cleanliness of sample. [See also next followii^ Entry, 788.) — ArUon Hogtlad, Jr. 

788. C1.EVEN0ER, Joseph P., and Clare Olin Ewino. Partial analyses of 330 Amsrican 
crude drags. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 9: 15-30. 1920.— Conclusion of article from Ibid. 
B: 1029. 1919. [See also next preceding Entry, 787.] — Anton Hogatad, Jr. 

789. CusHNT, Arthdr R. The properties of optical Isomers from the biological side. 
Pharm. Jour. 103: 483. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 879. 

790. DiTBSEL, G. B. Kort overzlcbt over den Landbonw op Curacao. [A sboit stirvey of 
the agriculture on Cura9ao.] Pharm. Weekblad 56: 1512-1514. I919'.— Most of the Curasao 
Aloes cranes from the Island of Aruba, but large areas are cultivated on Curasao and Bonaire. 
The cultivation and propagation is very easy and inexpensive. The cuttings of old plants 
are set in rows about 0.5 m. apart, when in due time a shoit stem and rosettes of leaves will 
be produced, and, after the rains, a flowering stem, which divides into two or more branches, 
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develops. In the dry season the leaves are cut off and placed id a V-shaped container slanting 
on one side in order to allow the juice to drain. This is colleoted in empty coat-oil cans and 
the contents of the cans is then transferred to large copper kettles in which the juice is con- 
centrated to the desired consistence; it is then run into paper lined petroleum boxes or into 
gourds. The plant, which prefers a dry, chalky soil, yields aloes for about 12 years; after 
this time it has to be dug up and the soil is properly manured and replanted.— ff. EngelhaTdt. 

791. Escobar, Rouulo. Ia Clcnta. ICicnta.] Agricultor Mexicano 36: 6-8. 1920. 
Description of the plant of water hemlock (Ci'cuta sp.), symptoms of the poisoning induced 
in sheep, snd methods of eradicating the plant. — John A. Steventon. 

/ 792. Ewx, George E. Chinese unUwildea. JMylabits CichorU.] A worthy candidate 
for admission to theU. S. P. Jour. Amer. Phairn. Assoc. 9:257-263. 1920. — Upon experimen- 
tation, employing a series of physioli^ical tests on horses, it was found that MyltJiria CicAorii 
has a vesicating and rubefacient power equal to the U. S. P. varieties. The cantharidin 
content on the average was found to be 50 pe^ cent greater than the U. S, P. varieties. 
Author also states that the material is cheaper and more available at the present time.— dnlon 
Hogslad, Jr. 

793. Ewe, George E. The assay of calabar beans and Its piepaiattons. Jour. Amer. 
Pharm. Assoc. 8: 1006-1009. 1919.^Author was unable to obtain satisfactory results with 
the present U. S. P. method for the assay of calabar beans and its preparations. He believes 
the loss to be due partly to incomplete extraction and partly to decomposition of alkaloids 
by numerous manipulations and v^orous heating treatments and by long exposure to light 
required in carrying out the process. Methods of the writer are given for the assay of the 
drug and its preparations. — Anton Hogiiad, Jr. 

794. Ewino, C. O. White pine baik adulterated with elm baik. Jour. Amer. Pharm. 
Assoc. 0:263. 1920. — Upon examination a shipment of white pine bark collected in Michigan 
was found to contain elm bark. The outer part of the bale, to the depth of about 1 foot, con- 
sisted almost entirely of the rossed outer bark of Ulmua f-ulva. — Anion Uogttad, Jr. 

795. Ewino, Clare Oun, and Arko Vibboever. Acid-lnsolnble ash standards for 
crude drugs. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8: 725-730, 1919— Upon reviewing the analyses 
of a considerable number of domestic and imported crude drugs with regard to their content 
of ash and acid-insoluble ash, authors noted in a number of instances where a striking dis- 
orepanoy occurred between the general run of analyses and the U. S. P. and N. F. standards. 
The authors suggest, as an expression of their personal opinion that an extension of ash 
standards includii^ limits for acid-insoluble ash would be very much preferable to present 
standards and that it should not only be included in the U. S. P. but should be extended. 
The authors then discuss the question of ash contents of several drugs, namely asafoetida, 
hydrastia, hyoecyamus, mustard, rhubarb and sassafras, emphasising the need of acid- 
insotuble ash standards. Simple method of writers included for determining aoid-insoluble 
ash content. — Anion Hogtlad, Jr. 

' 796. Faswbll, Oliver A. Cianqi bark, Ugbbush cranberry. The Dn^gist 2: 13. 
1920. — It has been known since 1913 that the commercial Cramp Bark is the product of Acer 
tpUatam Lam. and not tha true Vtbumum Opufu* var. amerieamum. Mill, as required in the 
National Formulary and as stated in the text books. Farwell now produces evidence to show 
that as long ago as 1S70 the Acer bark had displaced the true Viburnum bark. — Win, B. Day. 

797. FiSHLocK, W. C. Bay leaves (Plmenta acrls). Report on the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Tortola, 1917-18, 6. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 1919. — A ref- 
erence is made here to the existence of "false" or bad varieties of the bay tree whose leaves 
yield an oil of inferior quality for making bay mm.— J. S. Diuh. 
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7Q8. Fbbnch, Harbt B. Reriew of the dmg nurket. Jour. Amer. PhArm. Aaaoc. 8: 
S43-S44. 1919. — A gener&l diBciuaion of the effect of the ligning of the Armutice on the drug 
market. Writer atatea that the general tendency of Amerioan crude drugs has been to greatly 
advance in price ainoe the signing of the Armistice and that this tendency will continue for 
the next several months. Chemicals have a tendency to decline and European crude drugs 
will be obtainable at lower prices as soon as they can finance shipment and tranaportatioi 
can be arranged. ^ — AnUm Hogitad, Jr. 

799. F[n.uR, H. C. Report on alkaloids. Jour. Assoc. Official Agrio. Chem. 3: 188-193. 
1919. — It is recommended that in conducting assays for strychnine, reliance be placed on a 
gravimetric determination and not on a determination obtained by volumetric means.— 
F. M. Schertt. 

SOU. Gathbbcoal, E. N. The permanency and deterloraUon of some Tegetable drogi 
twenty-flveyotrsofage. Jour. Amer. Fharm. Assoc. 8:711-716. 1919.— ^Examination of some 
144 crude drugs which were prepared some twenty-five years ago and which had been kept in 
glaoa-etoppered bottles, showed that most of the drugs were veiy well preserved and which com- 
pared with the present U. S. P. and N. F. requirements. Among the druga much depreciated 
were Orange and Lemon p«ela, Labiatae herbs and a number of leaf drugs (Bucbu, Boneset, 
Coltsfoot, WitchhaEel, Matico, Gaultheria, and probably Pilocarpus). — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

801. Ghkio-Suitb, R. The germicidal actlTlty of the Encalnitus oils. Part I. Proc. 
Linnean Soc. New South Wales 44: 72-92. Fig. I. 1919.— Eucalyptus oil as listed in Materia 
Medica is from E. globutta. Many oils of other origin are sold under this name. The Baksr 
and Smith classification of oils is followed in thrae tests to determine the toxic effect of 40 
to 90 specimens of crude and refined oils. E. polybractea (Blue Mallee), E. cinerea (Argyle 
apple), E. atxtroitana (Narrow-leaf peppermint), and B. divtg (Broad-leaf peppermint) are 
at present the chief sources of commercial oils in New South Wales. The test-organisms 
employed to determine the toxicity of the oih weToMierococctu aurauaand Bac.coUcomnuinU 
from serum suspensions. The activity and quality of the oil was fomid to vary strikingly 
even within the same tree and also with different specimens of a species. It was affected by 
altitude and growth eonditiona in general. On the whole these oils had lower toxicity than 
phenol. The results of the teste are given in nine tables. The main constituents seemed 
relatively insignificant with reference to toxic action. Bactericidal power was proportimal 
to the acidity of the oil and assisted by although not caused by it alone. The iodide reaction 
was no criterion as to the germicidal value of the oils. The vapors of the oils had decided 
bacterial action.— Elmse Oerry. 

802. Gbiebel, C, and A. SchStbb. Thymns Serpyllum L. als UajortiqrnlTerverfll- 
schung. [Wild thyme as Imitation marjoram powder.] Zeitschr. Untersuch. Nahrungs- u. 
Genuasmittel 38: 141-145. 1919. — The chief morphological characteristics of marjoram and 
of wild and common thyme are compared. — H. O. Barbow, 

9CS. Gkiume, C. Altes and Nsuei nebeT Capsella Bnrsa pastoits. Hltthelltuig ana dam 
Instltut fner angeswandte Botanlk, [Old and new facta ahont capsella bnrut putoris. Com- 
munlcatloit from the Institute for applied botany.) Pfaarm. Zentralhalle Deutschland fiO: 
237-242, 248-251. 1919. — Shepherd's purse has been used since times immemorial as a home 
remedy, as diuretic and antipyretic. Recent investigations have shown that the drug pos- 
sessee strongly hemostyptic properties and can he used as a substitute for the high-priced 
and in Germany unobtainable golden seal. The chemistry of the drug is still to be investi- 
gated but the medicinal value seems to be partly due to mustard oil which is present in all 
parts of the plant, but especially in the seeds.- ff. Engelhardl. 

804. GuiniN, P. [Rev. of: £tibnne, F. £tnde anatomiqne de la famllle des fipacrldeaa. 
(Anatomic itndy of the family ^Mcrldnte.) Th^se Doct. Univ. Pbarm. Toulouse. X» p. 119 
fig, 1919.] BuH. Sci. Pharm. 2ft:533. 1919.— The author describes the anatomic structure o( 
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the bruichea and le&ves of 26 memberB of the faiail]r Epaerideae. The Bpacrideat appear to 
take in Oceania the place which the Erieaeeae, to which they are nearly related, take in 
South Africa. — H. EngeUianil. 

606. GuiHiN, F. (Rer. of: Berobr, Marie-Ga«ton. fitnde orguiogniihlqiM, uiatom- 
Iqne et phaimacologlqiM de U buuille dea Tnnifinicies. (OiEanograpUc, anatomic and pbanna- 
eoloBic study of the family Tnmeraceae.) «70 p., SS pi. Bigot Frftrea: Paris, 1919.1 BuU. 
6ci. Phann. 26; 533. 1919.— The eix genera of the family Tumeraceae can easily be distin- 
guished from each other by their anatomic structure. The author believes that the Turner- 
aceaemuatbe considered as a special family, butif taken away from the Bixaceae, they should 
be counted to the family Passiflorae. The author further deals with the medicinal uae of the 
members of this family, and especially of that of damiana (Tumera aphrodiaiaca) and with 
the various substitutes offered for this drug. — H. Engelhardi. 

806. H&KT, FAifCHON. A microscopical method for the quantitative determination of 
vegetable adttlterants. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8 : 1032-1034. 1919.— The areas of the va- 
rious tissues present are totalled by the aid of an ocular micrometer used in conjunction with 
a stage micrometer and from these Gguree the author calculates the percentage of impurities. 
The author gives method of examination for black pepper adulterated with pepper shells and 
checks results obtained by measurii^ the shelb and powdered kernel portions in a 10 minim 
gmduate. — Anton Hogtlad, Jr. 

807. Hatcbbb, Robbbt A. Standardtiation of digitalis. A preliminary report. Jour. 
Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8: 913-914. 1919.— The author reports the results obtained by separ- 
ating the principles of Digitalis into two groups, namely, the chloroform-soluble fraction and 
the water-soluble fraction. The chloroform-soluble fraction was found to be more readily 
absorbed and more lasting in its effects while the water-soluble fraction being more actively 
emetic. Author believes that Digitalis should be assayed in reference to the chlorofonn- 
solubte fraction and that this fraction may be made available for intravenous use, since it 
mixes perfectly with water. — Anton Hogatad, Jr. 

808. Jones, J. Bay oil. Report on the Agricultural Department, Dominica, 191S-19: 5. 
Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 1919.— Two samples of oil from varieties 
of Pimmta aerit, namely Bois d'Inde and Bois d'Inde Citronelle, grown in Dominica, are 
reported on. The latter variety contains a smaller percentage of Phenols, and has a strong 
odour of citrat, and the suggestion is made that it may have some commercial value in. the 
manufacture of toilet preparations.- J. S. Dash. 

809. JoNBB, J. Ctnqthor. Report on the Agricultural Department, Dominica, 191S-I9: 
5-7, Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 1919.— Results of distillations of 
leaves, twigs and prunings from three plots showed that two of them were of true camphor 
trees, yielding both camphor and oil, while the other was not, the material from it producing 
oil only. — J. S. Daeh. 

810. Keen AN, O. L. The microscopical identification of mowrah meal (BassU) In insecti- 
cides. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 9; 144-147. Fig. IS. 1920.— In the examination of prod- 
ucts designated as ant and worm eradicators, author detected the presence of mowrah meal, 
which he states resembles cocoa powder in general appearance. The powder consists largely 
of the powdered cotyledons and occasional fragments of seed coat. Chloral hydrate reveals 
the presence of yellowish-brown masses occurring separately as isolated fragments and also 
in characteristic group arrangement. The uses of mowrah meal and a morphological 
description of Btusia latifolia are also included. With bibliography.— Anton Hogtlad, Jr. 

811. Mabib-Victorin.Fr. DBsE.C. L'identit6duPoKlns (Heradenm lantatom, MIchz), 
[Tbeldentityof Poglnaof theHuronsof Lorette.1 Le NaturalisteCanadien 46: 131-124. Deo., 
1919.— The Indians (Hurons) of Lorette, Province of Quebec, have been using the root of 
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Pofflua with wonderful success against epidemic infiuema. M. l'Abbb F.-X. Bohque. (,Ibid. 
45; 87-70. 19IS) had identified it with Angelica atropvxparea L. (Archangtiica alropwpvrea 
(L.) Hoftm.). — The author accompanied by M. Edouard Laurin visited Bastien, the local 
Indian chief, who pointed out a young specimen of Poglus which had not yet its radical 
leaves. The abundant pubescence showed it could not be Angelica. Further examination 
convinced him it was Heraclevm lanalum Michx. (la Berce laineuse). Chief Baetien inBiat«d 
on the powerful febrifuge properties of the plant, and cited extraordinary cases of cures. It 
was believed to be the cause of the protection of the tribe from the epidemic. The Hurons 
collect the root in autumn, and use the infusion. — The author then quotes authorities on 
the properties of HeracUum, notes its distribution, and describes its appearance and habitat. 
[See also Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 784.]— A. H. MacKay. 

812. Merbill, E. C. Preliminary study of some of the physical and chemical conataata 
of balsam Peru. Jour. Aseoc. Official Agric. Chem. 3: 194-197. 1919.— The method for the 
determination of the iodine value of cinnamein by Hanus, as at present employed, is unsatis- 
faotoiy and furthermore may be entirely inadequate as an index of the character of pure Peru 
balsam. The employment of sueh physical constants as viscosity, surface tension, optical 
rotation and refractometer observation may prove of value in the final interpretation of the 
character of Peru balsam. — F. M. Seherti. 



814. O'Bbien, J. F., AND J. P. Sntdbb. Deterioration of high-test American Erown 
Dl^talla. Jour. Amer. Phaim. Assoc. 8: 914-919. 1919. — Assays of the tincture and fluid- 
extract of Digitalis made from American-grown Digitalis from the state of Washii^oB, 
after being kept for a period of two and one half years, under conditions which closely paral- 
leled those of the average drug store, showed that these preparations did deteriorate and that 
the deterioration was practically the same in both preparations. By the guinea pig method 
the loss in activity was from 330 to 175 per cent, a lose of 47 per cent; the one hour frog method 
the loss in activity was from 264 to 120 per cent, a loss of 65 per cent; by the cat method the 
loss in activity was from 250 to 175 per cent, a loss of 30 per cent. However, all the prepara- 
tions after standing this length of time still retained sufficient activity for them both to be 
considered standard preparations. — ArUon Hogslad, Jr. 

815. Pabsebini, N. Sol potere InaetUcida del Pyrethrum clnerarlaefollum Trer. coltlvata 
a Fl[»n>e In confronto con qnello dl alcune altre Asteracee. [A comparison of the Insectlcldal 
value of Pyretlirum clmemilaefolinm Trev. grown at Tlorence with other members of the Aater- 
aceae.] Nuovo Gior. Bot. Italiano 26: 30-15. 1919.— Both as regards rapidity of action and 
effectiveness Pj/rethrum cinerariaefolium Trev. is superior as an insecticide to other members 
of the Asteraeeae. It ground into a fine powder, the heads, foliage, stems and roots of the 
plant are equally effective; however, the most rapid action is obtained from the heads of the 
plant. — Ernsl ArtBchmager. 

816. Petrib, J. M. The ocnurence of methyl laevo-lnosltol In an Aoatrallan poUonons 
plant. Proc. Linseaa Soo. New South Wales 43: 860-867. $ fig. l9lS.—H»terodandrim 
oUaefoliwn Deaf. (Sapindaceae) a large, drought-resistant shrub, endemic to Australia, 
which has been described as a valuable forage plant was suspected of causing fatalities to 
cattle and horses. It was found to be strongly cyanogenetic. It contains the methyl ester 
of laevo-Totary inositol and the method of extraction and characteristics and properties of 
the compound are given in detail. The amount isolated was equivalent to 0.65 per cent of 
the dried (at lOO'C.) leaves. It is not optically isomeric with pinite of Maquenne, which is 
the methyl dextro-inositol, possessing a different melting point and optical rotation. It is 
apparently identical with Tanret's quebrachite and has been previously recorded for three 
plants only — Afpidoaperma qu*rbraeho (Apooyanceae), Hevea bratilitnns (EhiphariiiaoBae} 
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and Grei>iUea robuata (Proteaceoe). The occurrence of thia compound is exceedingly rare, in 
contrast to the inactive inositol which esiats as a plastic substance in most plants. Hetero- 
duTuiron alio contains a cyanogenetic glucoside. — Eloite Gtrry. 

817. PiTTENOBB, Fadl S. Prelimlnuy note on a new phaimaco-dynunlc assay metbod. 
Jour. Amer. Fharm. Assoc. 8: 893-000. 1919. — Writer states that the goldfish method is un- 
questionably the simplest so far proposed and can be easily carried out by th(»e not specially 
skilled in the pharmacodynamic art. A tincture of Digitalis should have a minimum lethal 
dose of 2.85 when assayed by this method. Results of the authors experiments are recorded 
as well as details of methods employed including a list of apparatus necessary for the experi- 
ments.— Anfon Hogtlad, Jr. 

818. FiTTENOEB, Paui. S., anu Geobob E. Ewk. The standardlutloo of Plscldli Bry- 
thiina ( Juiudca dogwood). Amer. Pbann. Jour. 91 : 575-583. Fig. IS. 1919.— The similarity 
between the action of Jamaica dogwood and that of Cannabis, suggested the possibility of 
employing similar methods of standardization. The following tentative standard was 
Adopted: Fluidextract of Jamaica dogwood should be of such strength that it will produce 
incoordination in doge in doses of 0.55 mils per kilo we^ht of animal and should not produce 
incoordination in doses less than 0.5 mils per kilo, the drag being administered by capsule 
after fasting the animal for 12 hours. A series of experiments were conducted to assay Jamaica 
dogwood preparations according to the piscidin content, but on account of the contamination 
with resinous matter it was difficult to obtain the piscidin in a pure state, therefore as the 
authors state we are without a reliable chemical means of accurate standardising Jamaica 
dogwood preparations, but that they can be accurately standardised by the physiological 
assay method. — Anion Hogtlad, Jr. 

V 819. Rben3,Emma. The Coca de Java. [Janutese coca,] Bull. Sci. Pharm. 20: 497-506. 

1919, — A detailed study of the cultivation and proportion of the coca tree is given together 
with data on collecting the leaves, the extraction and purification of the alkaloid. The author ' 
states that while to South America the leaves of E. boHvianum and E. perumanum are alto- 
gether used, in the East Indies and especially in Java E. »pruceamtm or E. novogranalense is 
cultivated. — H. Engelhardl. 

820. RoBBOK, W. Bay trees (Plmenta acrls). Report on the Agricultural Department, 
Montseirat, 1917-18; 17. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 1919. — A record 
is given of the yield of Bay leaves and oil from a plot for seven consecutive years. The results 
of 41 distillations during 1917 are given. From these it was found that the average Phenol 
content was 65 per cent, being 5 per cent higher than the average for 1914-16,—/. 5. Dash. 

821. RoB80N,W. Ajowon Plant (Carumcoptlcimi). Report on the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Montserrat, 1917:18: 19-22. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 1919.— 
Interesting cultural and distillation trials are recorded with this plant. The percentage of 
oil in the seed was found to be 3, while the per cent Thymol in the oil is given as 40 to 45.— 
J. 8. Doth. 

'/ 822. BOBSON, W. AinerlcaahorBeml]it(Uon«rda punctata). Report on the Agricultural 

Department, Montserrat, 1917-18: 22-23. Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 
1919. — Small trials with this plant gave sitisfactory results, the oil obtained from distillation 
containing about 44 per cent by weight of Thymol. — J. S. Dash. 

823. Rowx, L. W. Maintaining fngs for teat pniposee. Jour. Amer. Phann, Assoo. B: 
928-930. 1 fig. 1919. — A description with sketch of a tank for maintaining frogs for test 
purposes. — Anton Hogetad, Jr. 

824. Rows, L. W. Dfgltalla atandardlxatlon. A consideration of certain methods ot 
biological assay. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8:900-912. 1919. — Experiments were performed, 
Giat to determine whether any relationship exists between the results of assays by the cat 
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and frog methods; eeoond, to determine the accuracy of the cat method and third to suggest 
certain modifications of the method, in order to make it more practical for commercial assay 
work. Sufficient data was not obtained with cats to absolutely prove that they are as unsatis- 
factory as dogs but from data reported indicates that there is no real consistency between 
the results obtained when using the cat and those obtained with the frog. Author states that 
it seems most logical to conclude that no relationship exists between the minimum Mhal 
doses of heart tonio preparations to cats, dogs, and frogs, but that the frog method is the 
most accurate of the three. With bibliography.-^ Anton Hogitad, Jr. 

826. Satre, L. E., and G. N. Watson. Final report on the aUcalolda of Gettemtnn. 
Jour. Amer. Phann. Assoc. 8; 708-711. 1919.— Investigations by the authors seem to show 
that there does not exist in the drug any such alkaloid as Gelseminjne, but that this constit- 
uent (so-called) is a compound body consisting of several alkaloids having different properties. 
Methods are given for the separation of these various substances including 9empervirene, 
Gelsemic acid, Gelsemine and another subtrtanee named by the atithon "Gelsemidine" — 
not VGelseminine" — since gelseminine, the name formerly given to the amorphous alkaloids 
of getsemium, has been proved conclusively to be not a Hingle alkaloid but a mixture of thim 
alkaloids. Another substance was alio obtained which was strongly alkaloidal in appeaianee 
and behavior and very much like Llt^d's Emetoidine, which the authors state might be called 
"Gelsemoidine." Physical descriptions of these substances follow.— Anion Hogitad, Jr. 

826. SpRiN^uETiiR, H., AND O. Grubnbrt. tfber TanlUin«rzeiignlBBO. [VanlllB prod- 
ucts.] Zeitschr. Untersuch. Nahrungs-u. Genuesmittel 38; 153-15S. 1919. — Deterioration of 
vanilla and related substances in mixtures. — H. 0. Barbour. 

827. Stanfosd, Erni:st E., and Clash Olin Ewino. The resin of msn-nmt (IpomoM 
pendurata (L.) Heyer) with notes on two other Convolvulaceoos resins. Jour. Amer. Pharm. 
Assoc. 8: 780-795. Fig. 1. 1919.— Alcoholic extracts of three Convolvulaceous roots gavs 
the following results: Ipomoea pandurala (Man-root) 4.65 per cent of resin; /. balata (Sweet 
potato) 0.£6 per cent of resin; /. diacoidetperma Donn. Sm. (Yellow morning glory) 6.5 per 
cent of resin. The resin of man-root possessed mild cathartitt properties, that of the sweet 
potato failed to demonstrate any cathartic action. The material on hand of the yellow morn- 
ing glory was insufficient for adequate tests. Examination of the extracts of man-root and 
sweet potato with various organic solvents showed them like other Convolvulaceous resina 
to be of complex composition and partly of glucoeidal nature. No chemical examination was 
made of the resin of yellow morning glory. Descriptions of the roots are included. With 
bibliography. — Anton Hogttad, Jr. 

828. Steel, I. Plantago In medicine. Australian Nat. 4: 106-107. 1919.- Its uses as a 
native home remedy. Some references to its properties in English literature. — T. C. Fryt, 

829. Stocksbboer, W. W. Commercial dni( Browing In the Halted States In 1918, 
Jour. Amer. Pharm, Assoc. 8; 807-^11. 1919. — A report on the progress of the oultivattcn of 
a number of drugs as Belladonna, Cannabis, Digitalis, Calendula, Sage and Henbane. Sum- 
marising the total production the author states that in the case of Belladonna approximately 
83 tons of herb (including leaves and stems), and ^ tons of root; 60 tons of Cannabis; 900D 
to 10,000 pounds of Sage have been produced in the United States during 1918. No figures 
were given for the production of Calendula. Very little success has been attained in the 
commercial cultivation of Henbane. Digitalis has not been placed on an established conuner- 
cial basis as yet. — Anton Hogitad, Jr. 

830. Stroitp, Freeman P. A chemical Ust to distinguish between caffeine and theoko- 
mlne. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 91 : 598-599. 1919. — Employing the use of potasshnn bichranate 
and sulphuric acid, the author states that it is a sunple matter to distinguish between eaflein 
and theobromin, according to the colors produced. — Anton Hogttad, Jr. 
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831. STYQEit, Jos. BeltrigezurAiuttoiiiledMlTinbeUlfereiifraclite. [Contribatlon on th* 
uutomy of umbelUferoni fruitB.] Schneti. Apotheker Zeitg. S7: 190-20S, 22B-235. 7 fig. 
1919. — A description of the mocroeoopic and microaoopio ohBraoteiiatios of the fruita of Angel- 
ita Arcktmgeliea, F. Narthtx, F. galbaniflua, F. angulala, Pattinaca taliva, Ueracleum Span' 
dylium, Laierpitiwn Siler, L. TnaTginatum, Opopanax ehirtmeum, and Daueru Carota. Afr- 
ica Arehangtliea is winged &nd iti mesocarp is compooed for the moat part of loosely arranged, 
porous and reticulately thickened parenchyma vith large intercellular-air-Bpaces; its vittM 
are distributed above the inner epidermis and in the ribs. Feniia Narthex shows a band of 
thiok-walled, punctated cells in the inner mesooarp and giant vittoe in the meaocarp. F. 
galbamfltia is distinguished from F. Narthex by having vittoe in the ribs as well as the meso- 
esrp. F. anfulofa possesses vittae in mesocarp and ribs, its outer epidennts and the cell 
layers lying directly beneath are strongly thickened hut not woody, and hesperidin crystals 
exist in all the epidermal cell glands. Fattinaea lativa shows vittae alongside vascular bun- 
dies, a sclereiichyma band in the inner mesocarp and finely punctated parenobynut in its 
winged ribs. Hereclaunt 5pondi/Itum has a sclerencbyma band Intheinnermesocarp and finely 
punctated thiok-walled parenchyma in the wings outside of the bundles. £a>«rpifium mar- 
ginatum has elliptical vittae while those of L, Siler are triangular, as viewed in cross section. 
Opopanax ckironeum shows cells of epidermis, wings and within vascular bundles with ellip- 
tical punctations;i3aueu« Carof a has delicate spines growing from secondary ribs, and bristle- 
hairs only on primary ribs. [See also next following Entry, 832.] — B. W. Yowtgken. 

832. Sttoer, Jos. BeitrXge zur Anatomle dee UmbeUlferenfmchte. [Contribution on 
the anatomy of nmbeHlferons fniiU.] Schweii. Apotheker Zeitg. S7: 243-260. 1919.— An 
analytical key, based upon a pharmacognio system, to the 50 Umbelliferous fruits described 
by the author in preceding pages of this serial. These are placed in 3 main groups, vii.: 
I. Without oil containing elements. II. With secretion sacs. III. With oil reservoirs (vit- 
tae). The first two of these captions have but one representative each, vis. : Conium macii- 
latum and Hydrocotyle nUgaris respectively. The third group includes two subdivisions; 
1, With commissurral vittae only. 2. With dorsal and commissural vittae. Further group- 
ing of these subdivisions is based upon presence of one or more vittae in mesocarp, aolcren- 
chyroa plates, hairs, strongly thickened and lignified parenchyma elements in mesocarp, sec- 
ondary vittae, and distribution of the vittae in inter-rib and rib regions. [See also next 
preceding Entry, 831.1— /f. W. Youngken. 

' 833. Sutton, Richard L. Ragweed dennaHtla. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc. 73: 1433- 
1435. 1919. — The important part played by anaphylaxis in the causation of various eruptions 
has long been recognised. Anaphylaxis baa been defined as "a state of hypersusceptibility 
of the organism to foreign aubatancea, which is brought about by the introduction of certain 
foreign substances and their cleavage products." C Walker has pointed out that certain 
proteins, including those of ragweed pollen may cause dermatitis in predisposed persons. 
The author describes four cases of ragweed dermatitis. In two of them the common ragweed. 
Av^Totia eiatior, was the chief offender. The giant ragweed, A. trifolia, the mugwort, A. 
piiloalachya, and the bur marsh-elder, Isa xanthifolia, probably occupy lesser r61es. All 
have been shown to cause hay fever. Pollen vaccine treatment gave beneficial results. — 
Wm. B. Day. 

834. Thuhston', Azor. Oil of sandalwood and Its adulteration. Jour, Amer. Phann. 
Assoc. 9: 36-37. 1920. — A compilation of the refractive indioes and optical rotations of some 
42 samples of commercial sandalwood oils with a few additional notes. With bibliography. 
— Anion Hognlad, Jr. 

835. ViEHOBTBR, ARyo. The phamuLCoptosy laboratory, Its activlttes and alms. Jour. 
Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8: 717-726. 1919. — A detailed account of the activities and aims of the 
Pharmoct^noay Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, prepared 
in the hope tbat other workers ei^aged in pharmaceutical and related research, may be induced 
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to prepare similar Btatementfl, euffioiently detailed to indicate the nature of their studies, 
though the work may etill be ia progress. — Part I is devoted to a discussion of Crude Drug 
Control in which the author discusses various phases of the work, as domestic trade; import 
trade ;elimiaatioD of inert and objectionable material in crude drugs and spices; extension of 
stand ardiiatioD of puritj for drugs; value of volume weight determinations; pharmacopoeial 
work ; prevention of v/aato and utiliiation of waste crude drug products.— Fart II is devoted 
to the investigations of the pharmacf^noej laboratory which cover a wide range of pharma' 
oeutioal and chemical research. Author also discusses the cooperative work of the laboratory 
with various institutions, laboratories, etc. With bibliography. — Anion Hogilad, Jr. 

S36. ViEBBOCT, P. Het Wlnnen van Cnrscso-Aloe. [The production of Curafao aloes.] 
Pharm. Weekblad. 56: I510-1GI2. PI. I, fig. S. 1919.— A description of methods of collecting 
aloes in Curagao. — Abslraelor. 

' S37. WiBTH, E. H, A study of Chenopodlom smbrosioidsB var, anthalmlnUcnm and Its 

volatile oil. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc, 9; 127-141. tt fiq. 1920.— The author has made a 
study of the oil of Chenopodium which falls under the heading of the "western oils" in order 
to compare same with the Maryland variety, the latter according to general opinion has beoi 
claimed to be superior to the former. — A detailed discussion as to the composition of the oil 
ia given, the western oil agreeing with the Maryland oils, save in the amount of aecaridol 
which is present in the latter from 60 to 80 per cent and in the former the average was ^ to 45 
per cent. Specific gravity of western oil 0.934 compared to a specific gravity of 0.955-OJISO as 
stated in the U. S. P. Upon subjecting an oil with a specific gravity of 0,934 to steam distill 
lation, one fraction, 70 to 75 per cent had a specific gravity of 0.900 and 2S to 30 per cent had a 
specific gravity of 1.000, thereby showing that the western oil might be fractionated on a 
commercial basis. Experiments found this to be impracticable owing to the waste involved. 
— An exhaustive pharm acognostic study of CAsnopodium ambrosioides ant^Imtniicum is 
given, in which the author, by microchemical tests, employing 5 per cent EOH in 95 per cent 
alcohol, shows that the oil is not contained in the seeds but occurs only in the glandular hairs 
and here only in the large thin-walled terminal hairs. The hairs upon the leaves were found 
to contain oil but no glandular hairs were noted on the stems, which thus eliminates using 
stem portions for the production of the oil. Flowers also contain oil, which sets forth the 
value of subjecting the plant to distillation at the time of flowering. — Anion Hogelad, Jr. 

838. WoNs, YiHQ C. Oplnm In China. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 91: 776-784. 1919.— An 
interesting account of this gigantic evil which has cost China billions of dollars and, more 
important than that, has led millions and millions of her strong oitiiens into wreck and misery. 
Author discusses in detail the history and cultivation of the poppy; intereatii^ synonyms 
and their application to the different grades of opium; opium smoking; suppression of the 
poison. — Anton Hogstad, Jt. 

839. WuNscHBNDORPF, M. E. La raclne d'Atractylls gununUsra. [The root of Atractylls 
gnmmlfera.] Jour. Pharm. et Chim. 20: 318-321, 1919.— The writer gives an account of 
the earlier investigations of the root by Lefranc. He succeeded in isolatii^ about 4 per cent 
of a petroleum-ether soluble resin, which was inaoluble in water and alcohol, but gave pseudo- 
solutions with chloroform, bensene, carbon tetrachloride, carbon disulphide, etc. It had 
all the characteristics of caoutchouc aad could easily be vulcanised. He further isolated 
tannic acid, several sugars and a substance which probably was identical with Lefranc's 
potassium atractylate. The ash, 14.S per cent, was rich in silica and iron.- /f. Engelhardt. 

840. Yau AuoTo, R. On the lasectlctdal principle of ChrrsanOiemnm clnerarllfollani. 
Ber. Ohara Inst. Landw. Forseh. 1: 389-396. 1918. — Pyrethron, the insecticidal principle, is 
a yellow, transparent, neutral syrup, having a saponification value of 210 and iodine value of 
116. It ie easily saponified with alcoholic potash and loses its insecticidal power after saponi- 
fication. The power of this pyrethron is reduced either by heating or exposure to the air 
for a long time. Pyrethron has geimicidal as well as insecticidal powers, — H. 8. Reed. 
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841. YonNOKBN, Hbbxr W. Obaemtlosa on Digitalis l^blrica. Jour. Amer. Phann. 
Auoc. 8: 923-008. 14 fig. 1919. — A botanioal investigation ot DigiUdii Sibiriea Lindle^i 
inehiding a descriptitm of the plant, histology of leaf, stem and root. Author found that a 
tincture prepared from the dried leaves according to the U. S. P. method for tincture ot 
digitalis and when assayed by the one-hour frog method, showed the tincture to be three 
quarters over the strength required for the U. S. P. tincture of digitalis. — Anton Hogtlad, Jr. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

B. M. DvQOAB, Editor 
Cabboi^ W. Dodos, A»»i*lanl Editor 
GENERAL 

842. Bbchhold, H. Colloids In biology and medicine. [Translated from the second 
Oennaa edition, with notes and emendations by JxssB G. M. Bullowa.) XV +484 p., S4 fig. 
Vaa Noetraud Co. : New York, 1919.~Proof sheets of the original were received in 1915 and 
lOlS, but the translation has been brought practically up to date by numerous insertions and 
notes. The work is divided into four parts as follows: I. Introduction to the study of ool- 
loidfl, 127 p. 11. Biocolloids, 83 p. III. The organism as a coUoid system, 144 p. IV. Toxi- 
cology and pfaannacolc^y, microscopical technic, 77 p.— The strictly biological (physiological) 
aspects deal in a larger measure with animal structures and behavior, due largely to the greater 
specialisation in such oigonisms, but the plant material is in nowise neglected.— fi. M. 
Duggar, 

843. Haldame, J. S. The new physiology and other addresses. VII + ISS p. Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd. : Iiondon, 1919. — This amall volume embodies six address^ under the 
following titles: (1) the relation of physiology to physics and chemistry; (2) the place of 
biology in human knowledge and endeavour; (3) the new physiology; (4) the relation of 
physiology to medicine; (S) the theory of development by natural selection; and (6) are 
physical, biologioal, and psychological categories irreducible? Eaoh topic includes some dis- 
eoasion more or less directly relating to the field, problems, or development of physiolt^y and 
pl^iological concepts. Special emphasis is placed upon arguments designed to strengthen 
the claims of biology se an independent science, and with these the distinctive field of 
physiology as a fundamental branch of this science. Despite the accumulation of facts re- 
lating to the "physical and chemical sources and the ultunate destiny of the material and 
energy passing through the body" there is "an equally rapidly accumulating knowledge of 
SB apparent teleological ordering of this material and energy." The old "vital force" could 
Dever become a working hypothesis; on the other hand, physico-chemical explanations of the 
mechanism of such processes as respiration are difficult and disappointing, while such assump- 
tions applied to heredity "make the physico-chemical theory of life unthinkable." Never- 
theless "we need not sit down in despair, for we can look for other working conceptions." — 
B. M. Duggar. 

844. McLban, F. T. OpportoaltieB for research In plant physiology In the Philippines. 
Philippine Agric. 8: 27-31. 1919.— A short article pointir^ out some of the advantages of 
the Philippine Islands as a place for research in plant physiology.— S. P. TreUate. 

845. Willows, R. 9., and K. Hatbchbe. Surface tension and surface energy and their 
Influence on chemical phenomena, tnd ed. VIII + US p., tt fig. Text-boolu of chemical 
research and engineering. Blakiston's Son A Co.: Philadelphia, 1919.— The new edition 
does not depart from the first in presenting for both biologist and chemist a concise discussion 
of the fundamental laws of surface tension and surface enei^ without necessarily applying 
these to specific phenomena. An additional chapter deals with complex phenomena including 
nieh topics as stable emulsions, the theory of dyeing, also tanning.— B. M. Dvggar. 
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PROTOPLASM, MOTILITY 

846. Chambers, Robert, dunges In protoplatmlc cofulatenc; and their ralatloii to cell 
division. Jour. Gen. FhjsioL 2 : 49-68. lSt9.— See Bot. Abeti. S, Entry 119. 

DIFFUSION, roRMRABILITT . 

847. Db Vribs, O. Verbasd tuuchen het aoortetljk gewlcht mn latex en lemm en bet 
mbberselutlt van de lat«x. (The relaUon between tbe Bpeclflc gravltj of latex and aenun and 
the rabber content of latax.] Arch. Kubbercult. Nederlandsch-Indifi 3: 183-200. 1919.— See 
Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 183. 

848. Dixon, H. H. , and W. R. O. Atkins. Oamotlc pieBBorm in plants. TI. On the 
composition of Qie aap In the condncUnE tiacts of trees at different levels and at different seasoni 
of the year. Sci. Pruc. Roy. Dublin Soc. IS: 61-62. 1918.— The aim of this paper is the study 
of sap composition at different levels in the same tree and the examinatioa of BimOar treea 
during the various seasons of the year. Three trees of Acer maKrophyllvm, two each of /Irr 
aquifolium and Cotoneaster frii/ida, and one each of Arbutut unedo and Vlmui campealria were 
employed. — The sap was centrifuged from the fresh conductinK wood of the trees. It wu 
found to vary greatly in color and in content of both sugars and salts. During the late autumn 
and winter while the trees are dormant the osmotic pressure is small and approximately con- 
stant throughout the wood sap. Tbe upper portions of the stem and the roots have slightly 
greater pressure than the central portions. In the early spring large quantities of sugars 
from the storage cells of the wood parenchyma and the medullary rays are added to the sap. 
This is followed by a marked increase in osmotic pressure from root to crown, the greater in- 
crease occurring in tbe upper part of the tree. During late spring the concentration of salts 
is very much greater than in early spring. At this time the concentration of augais is still 
high,beingabout half the maximum concentration. — In Acer macTophyllum, sucrose is present 
in quantity. In the root this amounts to 0.6 per cent in October and 1 per cent in February. 
In the stem at 10 m. level, where the highest concentrations are recorded, 0.5 per cent sucrose 
is found in October and 5.5 per cent in Febniary. The reducing sugars are not found at si) 
or only in minute traces. In the other trees both reducing sugars and sucrose were found, 
the latter usually predominating. In the spring the reducing sugars consisted of the hesoees 
and maltose, at other times the latter is absent, — In the evergreens, Arbutus unedo'exid Ilrx 
aqttifoliutn, and in the aub -evergreen, Cotoneaster frigida, neither great seasonal changes nor 
gradients from roots to crown were observed. At certain seasons the roots may have slightly 
higher concentrations than the Btems. — .1. E. Waller. 

849. Loss, Jacques. Electrlficatlonof waterandoBmotlc presanre. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 

2: 87-lOQ, 1919.— Experimenting with the amphoteric electrolytes Al(OH)i and gelatin 
the author finds that water diffuses through collodiun uiembrancs into solutions of metal 
gelatinates or aluminatcs as if the water were positively charged, and into their acid salts 
as if it were negatively charged. , The turning point for the sign of electrification of water 
seems to be near, or to coincide with, the isoelectric points, which is a hydrogen ion concen- 
tration about 2 times 10~* N for gelatin and about 10"* N for Al(OH)j. When diffusing into 
solutions of metal gelatinates the rate is determined by the charge of the cation, tbe rate 
being approximately 2 to 3 tim^ as great into solutions containing the monovalent cations of 
Li, Na, K, NHi as into those of the divalent cations of Ca or Ba at the same concentratitaiE 
of gelatin and hydrogen ions. When diffusing into acid salts of gelatin, water — apparently 
negatively charsed-mifFuses less rapidly into a solution of gelatin sulfate than into a solution 
of gelatin chloride or nitrate of the same gelatin and hydrogen ion concentrations. "It we 
define osmotic pressure as that additional pressure upon the solution Te<iuired to cause as 
many molecules of water to diiluse from solution to the pure water as diffuses simultane- 
ously in the opposite direction through the membrane, ii; follows that the osmotic pressure 
cannot depend only on the concentration of the solute but must depend also on the electro- 
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static effects of the ions present and thsit the influence of ions on the osmotic pressure must 
be the some as that on the initial velocity of diffusion. This assumption was put to a teat 
in experiments with gelatin aaltji for which a collodion membrane is strictly semipermeable 
and the tests confirmed the expectation." — O. F. Cwlis. 

S50. Sbttll, C. A. Permeability. [Rev.of: Wiluaus.Maod. The Influence of ImmeT'- 
sJon In certain electrolytic solatloiis apon penuabtUly of plant cells. Ann. Botany 32 : SQl~fiQ9. 
1918. (SeeBot. Absts. 2, Entry304.)] Bot. Gai. 68: 232. 1919. 

851. Stileb, Waltxb, and Franklin Kidd. The congiaratlTe rate of absoiptlon of tbi- 
lons salts by plant Ussue. Proc. Roy Soc. London 90 B: 487-504. Tables 1-10, fig. 1-7. 1919. 
— Rate of absorption of various chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, and potassium salts from solu- 
tiona 0.02N was measured by the electrical conductivity method, using discs of carrot and 
potato, — Initial absorption was rapid, possibly in proportion to ionic mobility. This is 
followed by a long period of almost logarithmic approach to equilibrium. The final quantity 
absorbed is independent of the initial rate in the case of any given salt. — Initial ^>sorption 
rates are in the following order: Kationa, K (Ca, Na), Li (Mg, Zn), Al; anions, 8O4, NOi 
CI.— The final absorption order is, kationa, K, Na, Li (Ca, Mg); anions N0», Ci, SO.. Mon- 
ovalent ions are at equilibrium in much greater quantity than divalent ions in the cases stud- 
ied. The rate and extent of intake of one ion of a salt may be affected by the nature of the 
other ion. From aluminium sulphate aluminium is rapidly absorbed, and the sulphate ion 
slowly. — It is pointed out that there is essential agreement with other workers. — Pavi B. 
Sean. 

852. Thod&t, D. The "osmotic farpotheals:" a rejoinder. New Pbytol. IS: 257-259. 
1919. — This is an answer to certain criticisms brought forward by Stiles and Jtfrgensen. — 
/. f. Lewii. 

WATER RELATIONS 

863. Cribbs, Jaubs £. Ecology of Tllla amerlcana. I. Comparative studies of the foliar 
transpiring power. Bot. Gas. 68: 262-2S6. IS fig. 1919. 

8&t. DoBDAU., Louise. Water requirement and adaptation in Bqnlaatnm. Plant World 
22:1-13, 2fr^. Sfit- 1910.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 217. 

865. Flood, Marqabxt G. SXadatlon of water br Cofocaala anttqnorum. Sci. Proc. 
Roy. Dublin Soc. IS : 506-512. t pi. 1919— An inquiry into the question of whether the water 
exuded from the leaf-tips of Coloetuia was conduction water, or whether it was secreted 
from a apeoial gland led to the following consideratiotts: 1. It had been related to transpira- 
tion and called a nocturnal "liquid transpiration" supplanting the diurnal vaporous one. 
2. The drops were sometimes seen to be ejected for short distances, coming through small 
pores. 3. It had been stated that the water was accreted by a hydathode and that the secre- 
tion was simple filtration. 4. Modem observations had shown that the freezing point of the 
exudate differed little from distilled water, and that its electrical conductivity waa less than 
that of tap-water.-^A colloid (India ink mixed with gelatine) was successfully passed through 
the end pore and up into the canals, after some preliminary experimentation. When the leaf- 
tip was attached to a water reservoir, after severance fr<xn the leaf, drops of water continued 
to be exuded. This amounted to 6 cc. in 20 hours. These experiments (and the last-men- 
tioned repeated, substituting aO.3 per cent starch solution) prove that there was no continuous 
membrane between the depression and the water channels. Anaesthetizing the tip did not 
slow up the rate of dropping, showing that the water must be urged forward from below in 
the plant and not exuded by the action of the tip alone. Cutting the leaf-blade anywhere 
reauHi in ci^ious exudation from the veins at every cut. The same occura when the petioles 
are cut. The conclusions from these observations and experiments, made when the soil about 
the plant was damp and the air saturated, la that no gland or epithem functioning in secretion 
is present in the leaf-tip. The phenomenon must depend upon the normal transfer of water 
through the plant. (See also Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1«».}~A. E. FoUer. 
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S56. Shttll, 0. A. Cnrinc Umber. [Rev. of: Stonx, HixsanT. The ucent of the a^ 
and the drylnc of Umber. Quart. Jour. Forest. 12:261-266. 1918.} Bot.Gu.6S;310. 191d. 
—See Bot. Abste. 6, Enti; 233. 

MINERAL NUTRIENTS 

857. EspiNo, Raf. B. Methods In nutrition experbaents. [Rev. of : Schrbimsb, Obwai.ii, 
AND J. J. Skinniib. The titenile system for fertilizer experiments. Jour. Amer. See. Agnm, 
10:225-246. 1918.] Pl&nt World 22 : 63-64. 1919. 

858. OiBABD, PiBBBB. Schtme phralqne pour serrlr a I'Ctnde de Is nntritlon tnlaCmle 
de U cellnle. [Phr^csl scheme to serre for a study of the mineral nutrition of the cell. | Compt. 
Bend. Acad. Soi. Paria 168: 1335-1338. 1919.— The object of this work ia to demonstrate At 
vitro the prinoiplea which bear on the differential permeability of the plasma membraae. 
By the use of barium chloride combined with various other chemicals, using t- gold beater's 
skin, the author finds that differential permeability can be demonstrated. The phenomenon 
b explained od an electrical basis and is attributed to the ionisation of the substances in 
solution. — V. H. Young. 

859. HoAOLAND, D. R. Relation of nutrient solution to con^osltlon and reaction of cdl 
sap of barley. Bot. Gas. 68: 297-301. 1919. — The osmotic pressures in the sand and water 
cultures of barley are reflected in the cell sap of the tops and roots. The electrical ccmduo- 
tivity of the nutrient solution has a marked influence on the conductivity of the sap, both in 
tops and in roots; the conductivity of the sap is from 4 to 60 times greater than that of the 
nutrient solution. The sap from the tops of plants in all cultures had almost the same Fh 
value, approximately 6.0. Plants were grown in 6 different soils and in every case the sap 
concentration was much greater than that of the soil solution. Emphasis is placed on the 
dynamic nature of the relation between the soil solution uid the plant. — H. C. CoivUa. 

860. Lb Clbbc, J. A., ufn 3. F. Bheazkaui. Effect of lime i^on the aodlum-chloild 
tolerance of wheat eeedllnss. Jour. Agric. Res. 18:347-366. PI. 39-47. 1920.'~The work was 
done with reference to "alkali" soils. Soil, sand, and solution cultures were used, since inert 
material might affect the toxic limits of dissolved salts. It is found that plants in soil and 
sand show higher tolerance to alkali salts than solution cultures. This is not due entirely 
to the physical effect of the presence of solid particles of different degrees of fineness, but also 
to certain soluble substances which are preaent in very small quantities. — Very small amounts 
of calcium oxide and calcium sulfate overcome the toxic effects of sodium chlorid and sodium 
sulfate. Magnesium sulfate and barium chlorid are slightly antagonistic to sodium chlorid, 
while potsssium chlorid, sodium nitrate, sodium phosphate, ferric chlorid, and alum had 
no effect on its toxicity.— The presence of lime did not prevent the entrance of sodium chlorid 
or sodium sulfate into the plant. The antagonbtic effect of lime seems to be due to some other 
cause than its effect on permeability. — D, Reddiek. 

861. LiviKOSTOcr, B. E. [Under Notes and Comment, no special title.] Plant World 
22: 26-27. 1919.— A discussion of work by F. W. Gebicke on a preliminary test of the influ- 
ence of temperature upon the physiological balance of the nutrient solution as related to 
germination in wheat. Stress is laid on the need of quantitative definition of all effective 
conditions in experimental work. — ChoB. A. Skull. 

962. Shivb, JobnW. RelaUon of moiatnre In solid snhstiata to physiological salt balance 
for plants and to the relaUve plant ^trodndns value of varlons salt proportions. Jour. Agrie. 
Res. 18; 367-37S. 1020. — Three different degrees of moisture were maintained in sand cul* 
tures, 40, 60 and 80 per cent of the water-retaining capacity of the sand. Tests were made 
with 36 different sets of salt proportions of the three salts, monopotaasium phosphate, calcium 
nitrate, and magnesium sulfate in solutions with each of the moisture percentages noted. 
The solutions, all having an initial total osmotic concentration of 1.75 atmospheres, were 
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supplied to the sand cultures in such quantities as to produce the different stand&rds of mois- 
ture. Culture solutions were renewed every third d&y. Daily water loss was restored 
daily. Wheat wbs grown for 2S days. — The physiological balance of the nutrient solutions 
producing the best yields of tops and roots was not altered by variations in the moisture con- 
tent of the sand. A slight shifting of the balance, as affecting growth, is indicated for the 
growth of 9 high-yielding cultures, as a whole, out of the eeriea of 36, with each increase in 
the moisture content of the cultures, from a position in the series charaoteriied by lower par- 
tial concentration of potassium phosphate to one of higher partial concentration of this salt, 
and correspondingly lower ones of calcium nitrate and magnesium sulfate.— Good physio- 
logical balance and optimum total concentration of a nutrient solution for plants is not alone 
sufficient to produce the best growth of which the solution is capable when it is diffused as a 
film on the particles of a solid substratum. An optimum degree of moisture is essential to 
impart to the soil (sand) solution its maTimiim physioli^ical value. The plant-producing 
value of any fertiliser treatment is thus determined largely by the moisture conditions of the 
substratum. — The lowest percentage of moisture employed correspoDds with low yields of 
tops and roots, lowest transpiration rates, and with lowest water requirement ratios. The 
highestmoisturecontentis associated with lowyield of tops and roots, with high transpiration 
rotes, and with the highest water requirement ratios. The medium degree of moisture is 
correlated with the highest yields of tops and of roots, high transpiration rates, and medium 
water requirement ratios. — D. Reddick. 

883. Stbtnkognio, L. A. Relation of fluorine In sollSt plants and animals. Jour. Indust. 
Eng. Chem. 11: 463-^165. 1919. — After reviewing the literature the author reports fluorine 
determinations of 9 soils, using Merwin's determination with modifications, which is given 
in detail. Fluorine occurs in amounts averaging 0.03 per cent. Three soils contained but 
0.01 per cent, and in one case it was not found. Soils carrying stones made up of mica schist 
contain relatively higher amounts, — Hagerstown loam 0.11-0.16 per cent, York silt loam &.i)5 
per cent. Fluorine is in the soil in such minerals as biotite, tourmaline, muscovite, apatite, 
Suorite and phlogopite. Plants absorb fluorine and thus it is available for animals, which 
latter may also obtain it from spring water. [See also Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1636,]— C. R- Hurah, 

864. Stiles, Waltbb, and Fraitkuk Eidd. The Inflnence of external concentratloD 
on the position of the eqnlllbrlnm attained In the Intake of salts by plant cells. Froc. Roy. Soc. 
London 90 B: 44S-470. T<AUt 1-lS, 8 fig. 1919.— Salt intake by discs of carrot and potato 
tissue was measured by changes in electrical conductivity of the external solution. The initial 
concentrations used varied from N/IO to N/5000. Carrot is considered more suitable than 
potato because of less exosmosis into distilled water. Toxic salts, e. g., copper sulfate, pro- 
duce greater exosmosis in both distilled water and in solutions. ^The ratio between final 
internal and final external concentration is called the absorption ratio. The initial rate of 
absorption is roughly proportional to the concentration of the external solution ; but the final 
absorption ratio, at equilibrium, diminishes as concentration of the external solution increases. 
The equation of the absorption ratio is given as y-KC^, where y is the final interval and C 
the final external concentration. This happens to be the adsorption equation, but no basis 
was found for postulating the mechanism of salt intake.-^foul B, Start, 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

865. Pdluko, H. £. Physiological problems of photosynthesis. [Rev. of: Hbnbioi, 
Maboderite. Chloropbyllgeholt und Kohlensluie-Aaslmllatlon bel Alpen- und Ebenen- 
pflannn. Verfaandl. Naturforsch. Ges. Basel 30: 43-136. 1918.] Plant World 22: 123-126. 
1919. 

METABOLISM (GENERAL) 

806. Arbcstkonq, E. Fbanklano. The simple carbohydrates and the glucosldes. 3id 
ed. IX+tS9p. Monographs on Biochemistry. Longmans, Green & Co.: Xiondon, 1919. — 
No new chapters have been added since the second edition of this work, but much new materia] 
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hae been incoiporat«d. Important among the special advances necBBeitating the revision 
are (1) the discovery of a third isomeric form of glucose diSeriug from the pentaphane ring 
forms in structure serving to throw new light on the constitution of sucrose, and (2) definite 
data for the characterisation of carbohydrates as regards the relationship of optical rotatory 
power to structure. — B, M. Duggar. 

867. AiERS, S. Henky, and Philip Rupp. SlmnltuiMnis acid and aUtaline bacterid 
fermentationB from deztrose and the salts of organic acids respectlTely. Jour. Infect. Diseaaea 
23: 188-216. 1918. —The quantitative fermentation of dextrose by Bacillus coti and B. aer- 
ogenes into formic, acetic, lactic, and succinic acids is shown, with the accompanying changes 
in H-ion concentration. The reversion of reaction is explained as the formation of carbonates 
or bicsrbonates from the formic acid salts, as the changes in Pa agree quite closely with the 
disappearance of the formic acid. Simultaneous fermentations of acid from dextrose and ot 
alkali from citrate ate shown with the alkali-forming group of bacteria. — W. li. Chambers, 

868. Bgrrbno, Robert, and Gbokqii Hbteb. Ober die DKydation der Unconslnni. 
Synthese der ScblelmsXure. [Concerning the oxidation of muconic add. Synttaeals of mncic 
acid.] Ann. Chem. 418: 294~{I16. 1919.— As an average of 12 teste under controlled cooditiona 
the action of potassium permanganate upon muconic acid yielded, per 100 molecules of the 
acid, 21 molecules of oxalic acid, 11 molecules of tartaric acid, a trace of mucio acid, and un- 
identified products. Oxidation by sodium chlorate and osmic acid yielded, per 100 molecules, 
32 molecules of mucic acid and small amounts of other producte,— TC. E. Tottingham. 

869. Besbok, a., a. Ranqde, and C. Senez. Action blochlmlque des microbes stir les 
Bucres et lea alcools. [Biochemical action of bacteria on sugars and alcohols.] Ccmpt. Rend. 
Soc. Biol, 81: 930-933. 1918. — Fermentation of the common sugars and alcohols by bacteria 
of the colon-typhoid-dysentery group and other organisms is tabulated, with emphasis oa 
the constancy of the property of gas production. — W. H. Chamberg. 

870. Bkssok, a., a. Ranqcb, and C. Senez. Sur la vie dn coli-baclUe en mllien llqatde 
glncosf. (On the life of B. coli in liquid glncose-contalning media.] Compt. Rend. Soc. BioL 
82: 76-78. 1919. — The time relation between growth and fermentation is shown. Gas and 
acid production commenced when multiplication ceased. More than one-half of the aoid 
was produced in the first hour. — W. H. Chambers. 

871. Bbsbon, a., a. RANquE, and G. Senez. Sut la vie des microbes dans les mllienz 
llquides sacr6s. [On the life of bacteria in liquid sugar-containing media.] Compt. Rend. 
8oe. Biol. 82 : 107-109. 1919. — The action of diSerent bacteria on glucose is shown to be similar 
to that of Bacillui coli, the cultures becoming sterile in 6 days. The acid and gas production 
of B. eoti from different sugars and alcohols is reported. — W. H. Chamberi. 

872. Bbsson, a,, a. Ranqitx, and C. Senez. Sur la vie da coIi-bacUIe en milieu liqnlde 
glucosi. Importance dea doses de glucose. [On the life of BaciUns coli In liquid glucose- 
Gontalnlng media. Importance of amonats of glucose.] Compt. Rend. Soo. Biol. 82 : 164-106. 
1910.— The relation of amounts of glucose to titratable acid, death of the culture, disappear- 
ance of the sugar, and time of gas fermentation is reported. They found reversion of reaction 
with 0.2 per cent or less of glucose, and death of the culture in S days with 0.4 per cent or more. 
—W. H. Chamberg. 

873. BonitQTTEi.oT, E., and Bhidel.' Application de la methode Uochemiqne a I'Ctude 
de plnaleurs d'OrchidJes Indlgines. Dficouverte d'on glncoslde nonveaii, la "lorogloaBlne." 
(Diacovery of a newglucoslde, "loroglossine," in one of the indigenous orchids.) Compt. Rend. 
Aoad. Sci. Paris 168: 701-703. 1919.— Preparation and properties of the glucoside "lorogloa- 
Bthe" from LorogloMum hireinwn Rich, are described. — F, B. Warm, 
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874. BuNKBB, J. W. M. The delemiliutloii of l^drogvn Ion concentntlon. Jour. Biol. 
GItem. 41: 11-14. 1920. — An electrode aod a vessel are described which have been in use & 
long time, meeting the requirements of quiclc, accurate determinations in large numbers, — 
G. B. Rigg. 

875. CacKCH, A. H. The Ionic phaae of the sea. New Phytol. 18: 239-247. 1919.— 
This is a discussion of 8e& water aa the "primary source of life' " from the standpoint of the 
modem phyBico-cheuiist. The ionization of the salt content of sea water is diacuseed, par- 
ticularly in relation to the ions of earbonio acid. Far-reaching analogies are pointed out 
between living substance and sea water; the latter is even considered to be "the primordial 
material (^ which protoplannic units are but individualized particles or segregated centres 
of actions, still more complex, but of the same category." — f . F, Leai». 

876. CLBTBMaEB, Clinton B. Hydiag«n.4on concentration of plant Jttlcei. I. The 
accurate determination of the hydrogen-Ion concentration of plant juices by meana of the hydro- 
gen electrode. Soil Sci. 8: 217-226. 1919. — The apparatus is essentially that described by 
Clabx and LcBS with modifications to prevent foaming of the plant juice and to simplify both 
the shaking apparatus and the temperature. To prevent contact between the electrodes 
and plant juice during saturation with hydn^en the juice is placed in dropping funnels at- 
tached to the electrode vessels. To reduce contact potential, contact between the plant 
juice and the saturated pptassium chloride solution is made by means of a scratch around the 
cock connecting the two. Duplicate measurements agree within 0.1 miUirolt. — WiUiam J. 
RobbiM. 

S77. Glzvbnuzb, Cukton B. Hydrogen-Ion concentration of plant jnlces. IL Factors 
affecting the acidity or hydrogen-Ion concentration of plant juices. Soil Sci. 8; ^7-2^. 1919. 
— Determinations of acidity should be made as quickly as possible after cutting the plant 
and extracting the juice, as the acidity of plant juice may decrease or increase on standing. 
The roots of cow pea are generally more acid than the leaves and the leaves more acid than the 
stems. The acidity in the roots of cow pea during a 24 hour period is rather constant, being 
higher during the day. In the leaves and stems the acidity drops during the afternoon, 
rising during the n^ht and reaching a maximum in the morning. The acidity of the roots 
of plants appears to be correlated with the reaction of the soil, but the acidity of the tops 
of the plants studied was greater on limed than on unlimed soil. — William J. Robbiiu. 

878. Colin, H. Utilization dn glncoae et dn lemlosa par lea plantei siqiCrleaFea. [TTIllt- 
latlon of gincoae and levnlose by higher plants.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168: 697-609. 
1919. — The proportion of glucose to levuloee in green leaves of beet is often less than 1, but 
increases down the midrib and in the petiole. Etiolated leaves of beet, artichoke, and chicory 
showed a larger proportion of dextrose than of levulose, whereas in the storage organs of these 
plants the reverse is true. It is assumed that these two st^ars must either be transported 
at unequal rates or that they are utilised in unequal amounts. The author concludes that it 
is more probable that the glucose is oxidised in the cell in preference to levulose, the latter 
playing an essential rAle in tissue formation. Thus respiration is less intense in the petiole 
than in the blade, and less in etiolated leaves than in green leaves. — F, B. Wann. 

879. CusHNT, Arthtik R. The properties of optical Isomers from the biological side. 
Phonn. Jour. 103: 4S3. 1919.— The living plant discriminates between laevo and dextro- 
rotatory bodies because it is itself optically active, but no optically active substances have as 
yet been synthetically produced by man. Because of this phenomenon of discrimination by 
the living plant and the fact that an optically active alkaloid, such as cinchonine, can be used 
to separate a mixture of laevo and dextro tartrates, and the further fact that vegetable and 
animal organisms that act upon asymmetric bodies generally destooy the substance that oocurs 
in nature but will not destroy the non-natural isomer, the author declares that "until life 
appeared no optically active body existed, and without life and its products there would be 
none today." Further, this optical activity is the most persistent evidence of life, since an 
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apticali]' active alkaloid or aoid, centuries after the plant that produced it is destroyed, will 
still retain ita activity, and tha occurrence of any optically active substance, such as petnv 
leum, proves that it must have been derived from living tissues. — Experiments with hyo»- 
oyamine, a laevorotatory substance and its isomer atropine, optically inactive, consisting 
of equal parts of laevo and dextro hyoscyamine, demonstrated that I-hyoscyamiiie had the 
same physiological efTeot on peripheral nerve-endings as twice the quantity of ttt-hyoscyamine 
(atropine). Again, acomparison, by the effect on blood pressure, mdiestea that natural adren- 
aline (I-adren aline) was twice as powerful as synthetic adrenaline (dl-adrenaline) and that 
d-adrenaline (t^tained from di-adrenaline) was without activity. — B. N. Oath«reodl. 

880. Haas, A. R. C. The electrometric tltratioB of plant Juices. Soil Sou 7: 487-tn. 
t fig. 1919. — An electrometric apparatus is described for detenninii^ the buffer action, 
acid and alkali reserve, and the total and actual acidities of plant juices. Bbubarb juice haa 
a greater actual acidity and greater buffer action than that of soy bean tiq>s. — WiUiam J. 
Robbitu. 

881. Hatnbs, Dorotht, and Hiloa Mart Judd. The effect of methods of ertncUon 
on the conqMsltlon of expresaed apjrfe jolce, and a determination of the — mpiiii £ error of such 
jnlcea. Biochem. Jour. 13: 272-277. 1019.— See Bot. Abate. 5, Entry Ml. 

882. JoNZB, Haxrv. Some factors laflnendng the final hydrogen-Ion concentration In 
bacterial cultures with special references to strtptococcl. Jour. Infect. Diseases 26: 160-164, 
1920. — The composition of the medium, the initial reaction and any other conditions which 
favor or hinder abundant growth of a given organism should be considered in order to obtun 
accurate information regarding its final hydrogen ion concentration.— iSelman A, Wakaman, 

883. Kni;d80n, L., and E. W. LitrDSTKOU. Influence of sugars on the growth of albUw 
plants. Amer. Jour. Bot. 6: 401-405. 1919.— Albino com seedlings grown both on agar and 
in water culture were supplied with sugar (sucrose and glucose). On agar, they all lost weight, 
but those supplied with sugar lost considerably less than controls which had no sugar. Re- 
sults with plants grown in the dark were essentially the same as with those grown in the light. 
In water culture the albino seedlings mode an appreciable gain when provided with sugar, 
and lived much longer than the controls, but ultimately died. The better growth in water 
culture is explained as probably due to higher concentration of sugar and h^her temperatures 
at which the plants were grown. Roots of plants supplied with sugar often continued to 
live for some time after the shoots died. The substitution of asparagin for nitrates in the 
culture solutions caused practically no difference in growth. The authors explain the failure 
of albino plants to thrive when sugar is supplied as due to the inability of the plant to ^Morb 
sugar rapidly, and to the relatively slow rate of its conduction.— £. W. Sinnoit. 

884. Kbbukbs, R. G., and J. A. Halu On the Identlficatloa of dtrlc add In the tomato. 
Jour. Biol. Cbem. 41 : 15-17. 1920. — The presence of citric acid in the tomato haa been shown 
by means of its triphenacyl ester.- O. B. Rigg. 

885. MxiNiciu:, E. Die Llpoldblndungsreaktlon. [The Upold-fixatlon reaction,] Zeit- 
schr. Immunit&tsforsch. u. Exp. Therapie 27: 360-363. 1918;28:280-326. 1919.— Antibodies 
ore probably globulins, or at least inseparable from them by any known method. In the reac- 
tion between serum and the extract, the colloids of the latter force the NaCl equivalent of 
the serum globulins from solution, probably by removing NaCl. This reaction is stronger 
is positive sera. An immunised organism reacts more quickly and more intensively follow- 
ing a recent addition of antigen than the control. The possibility of a specific, more intensive 
reaction resides not only in the cell but also in the serum itself. The intensity of the reaction 
seems due to the fact that ttie NaCl equivalent of the most labile substance in the system is 
forced out of solution by the most stable substance present. The various forms of immunity 
reactions are only the expression of the different reagents acting in various combinations in 
such a system, hence it is possible to combine various forms of reactions. In the so-called 
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iiMctiv&tioii of se» the reaction powibilitiM of the senim globulins are changed in two ways: 
it is ■epara.t«d from the NaCl equivalent with more difficulty; and the salt removal acts on 
tite protein molecule itself, as is seen in the closer binding of the salt on warming the sera, — 
C. W. Dodgs. 

886. MoRiSHUfA, Eanicbibo. Phenol red-cblu bltie as Indicator In fennentstton teats 
of bacterial cultorea. Jour. Infect. DiBeaees 26: 43-44. 1020.— An indicator is proposed con- 
sisting of phenol red and decoloriaed china blue for fermentation teets of bacterial cultures. 
The production of acid causes first a bright green color chaining to a deep blue, when too 
much acid is formed. The production of alkali is indicated by a pink color.— Selman A. 
Wak»man. 

887. FosTEaNAE, M. S. Sur la constltntion dn prlnclpe phospho-organlqne de ztsem 
do pUntes veitea. [On die constitution of flie phM^io-orpmic principle In the reserve d fpvai 
^ants.] Gompt. Itend. Acad. Sci. Paris IM : 37-42. I919.~An attempt is made to detennine 
whether or not the phospho-organic reserve of plants is or is not a hexa-phosphate of inoeite. 
The author plans experiments on the synthesis of this compound to determine whether or not 
8 molecules of water are held as water of crystalliiation or are an essential constituent of the 
molecule.— F. H. Young. 

888. Shebuan, H. C. Protein reqidrement of maintenance in man and the nntiltlTe 
effidency of bread protein. Jour. Biol. Gbem. 41: 97-109. 1920. — The proteins of wheat, 
com, and oats appear to be about equally ^cient in human nutrition, snd need only be sup- 
plemented by small amounts of milk in order to be fully as efficient as the proteins of ordinary 
mixed diets. — Q. B. Rigg. 

889. Stbbnbocx, H., and P. W. Boutwbll. Fat-soluble Tltamlne. m. The contpara- 
tive valne of while and yellow malies. Jour. Biol. Chem. 41 : 8I-9e. pi. ». 1S20.— The occur- 
rence of yellow pigment and the growth-promoting property attributed to the presence of 
the fat-soluble vitamine seem to be intimately associated in the maiie kernel. — 0. B, Rigg. 

890. WiUiAUAK, J. J. The function of vltamlnes In the metabolism of Sclerotlnia dnerea. 
Jour. Amer. Chem. Soo. 4Z : 5^-585. 1920.— The basal medium for these teats was Cubbtb's 
mineral solution plus asparagin (as a source of nitrogen), plus sucrose. Growth was com- 
pleted in 10 days; sponilation began the third or fourth day. "The amount of vegetation is 
not proportional to the concentration of the juice, the fungus being unable to utilise the 
greater amounts of nutrients in the same d^ree that it does the lesser." "Reproduction is 
more abundant on the peach juice than on the others," i.e., prune juice and apricot juice. 
"The h^er concentrations are not necessarily the optimum for reproduction." The fungus 
can make excellent growth on either asparagine or glycine, providing the growth-promoting 
material of the 2 co. of prune juice is also present. It was also shown that diammonium 
hydrogen phosphate alone would not produce growth; that wort alone will support growth 
fairly well; and the two together make an excellent medium for growth. The vitamine prep- 
aration eerved to make the ammonia lutrogen more useful to the fungus. Vitamine B was 
obtained by means of Lloyd's alkaloidal reagent. It adsortis the vitamine from an acid solu- 
tion and releases it in an alkaline one Pectin interferes with the adsorption of the vitamine. 
65 per cent alcohol, to which a few drops of 1 per cent H^Oi was added, was used for the prep- 
aration of the vitamine. When pectin has been removed, the vitamine will psss through a 
coUoidin sac. — The author presents evidence that two vitamines are concerned in the life 
cycle of Selerotinia ctn«r«a. One enables vegetative growth to take place and is more readily 
adsorbed by Fuller's earth on an alcohol medium; the other enables the fungus to sporulate 
well and is more readily adsorbed in an aqueous medium. Evidence given shows that the 
shuffling of the nitrogen and sugar constituents of the medium will not of itself determine 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of reproduction in Srl^roUnia. Both vitamines must be 
present if reproduction is to occur. Other evidence presented would indicate the preeenoe 
of but one vitamine.—/. M. Brtnnan. 
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891. WiLLAUAN, J. J. Colorimeter ud Indlutor method. [Rev, of: Ddooab, B. M., 
AND C, W. DoDOB. The km of the colorimeter In the Indicator method of H-lon detennlnaUon 
with blolot^al fluids. Ann. Missouri Bot.Oard. 6: 61>70. 1916. (SeeBot. Abste. 4, Entry 
1419.)] Hot. Gu. 68:232. 1919. 

692. ZBLUfXB, JxruuB. Znr Chemle der hQheren PUze. Zm. ttber SdeiodermB tuI- 
gare Fr. and Potrsaccmn crusts DC, [Chemlatry of the hlfher fnagl.) Akad. Wise. Wien 
(Monatshefte ffir Chemie) 39 : 603-616. 1018. — FoUowiDg the general plan of his earlier studies 
the author reports the presence of mannit, oholio, and viscoain among the Bubatanoee investi- 
gated in ScUroderma. In Polytaceum it is noteworthy that no mannit occurs. With this 
species special att^btion was devoted to a tannoid pigment. In neither fungus could the 
author demonstrate either invertaee, maltase, or diastase. — B. M. Duggar. 

893. Z0LI.ER, H. F. Qnantltatlve estimation of Indole In Uoloclcal media. Jour. Biol. 
Chem. 41 : 25-36. IQQO.— Indole is an important product of the metabolism of certain micro* 
organisms. A simple, rapid, reliable method for its determination has been evolved, requir- 
ing only the reagents and apparatus common to most laboratories. — 0. B. Rigg. 

894. ZoLLria, H. F. Influence of hydrogen Ion concentialiDB npon the volatility of Indole 
from aqoeons solution. Jour. Biol. Chem. 41: 37-44. 1920. — The range of most rapid vola- 
tiliiation of indole from the aqueous solutions studied is from P^ 8.0 to lO.S. Results suggest 
that the practice of steam distillation can be supplanted by direct distillation when the reac- 
tion of the solution is taken into account.— G. B. Rigg. 

METABOLISM (NITROGEN RELATIONS) 

895. Ksotrmova. [Rev. of: Lakon, Gbobo. Der Elwelaagehalt panachlertar Mlttar, 
geprflf t mlttels des makroskoplschen Verfahrens von Hollsch. (The protein content of mottled ' 
leaves tested by the macrosEoplcal method of Molisch.) Biochem. Zeitschr. ?8:14Chl&4. 1917.] ' 
Biedennann'a Zentralbl. Agrikulturohem. 47; 251. 1918. — White-variegated leaves of many 
species of plants, especially, Acer negundo, furnish suitable material for the macroecopieal 
demonstration of the protein reaction according to Molibcb. The protein-rich green plaece 
in the leaves give a very strong color while the protein-poor albescent places are only slightly 
colored. Protein-richandprotein-poor places are directly related to the presence and abaenee 
of chromatophores, in the leaf. In the case of yellow 'panachierten,' ehromatophores are 
found in the leaf tissues and so one finds them rich in protein. The investigati(» supports 
the views of Molisch in that the principal masses of proteins of the leaves occur in the ohio- 
TH'^tophoreB. When submitted to the xanthoproteic reaction leaves which contain anthooya- 
ntn first take on a red color when placed in nitric acicl solution, because, in apite of the deeolor- 
bation, they contain anthocyanin in the colorless isomeric form. — F. M. SeherU. 

896. Bbrman, N., and L. F. RBrroEK. Bacterial nutrition: farther atndles on the vUll- 
latlon of protein and non^nvtdn nitrogen. Jour. Bact. 3; 367-388. 1918. — The utiliaatitm of 
different brands of commercial peptones by proteolytic and oon-proteolytic bacteria is prob- 
ably related to the simpler nitrogen-containing substances. The liquefaction of gelatin was 
not a necessary indication of tiie proteolytic property of an organism. The availability of 
casein for bacterial use is shown before and after digestion with trypsin. — W. H. Chamb«n. 

897. BoNAEZi, AnQirsTo. On nitrification. III. The Isolation and descr^tlon of the 
nitrite ferment. Bot. Gai. 68: 191-207. pi. U. 1919. —This paper presents the results of 
the study of an organism, capable of forming nitrates from ammonia, isolated in a pure state 
from Wooeter [Ohio] soil after many unsuccessful attempts. A review is given erf the per- 
tinent literature, and the methods are described by which the organism was isolated and its 
cultural characteristics determined. The cultural solution used throughout was the one rec- 
ommended by Omelianski, of the following composition: HjO, 1000 cc; FeSOi, 0.4 gram; 
MgSOi, 0.6 gram; E1HPO4, 1 gram; NaCl, 2 grams; and (NHi)iSOt, 2 grams. Solid media 
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tu«d wer« gypsum block, magnesium carbonate block, magneBium oufooaftte and ftrnmoniiun- 
nwgneBium-phoAph&te block, ammonium sulphate washed i^ar, and silicic acid jelly. The 
beat resulta were obtained with Winogradsky's silicic acid jelly. Incubation of all ctUturea 
waa made at 2S to SO'C. At this temperature cultures were obtained which nitrified as much 
aa 8.04 mgm. of ammoniacal nitrogen in 26 days of incubation, The organism is not motile. 
ItatbermaldeathpointwaafoundtpliebetweenS0''and55'^., when the vitality of the organ- 
ism, after heating 5.5 minutes at the required temperature, was tested at rest in Omelianaky'a 
aolution containing basic magnesium carbonate. The organism occurs in a large form ^1.25^ 
in diameter and in a small coccus form which the author names fi. He concludes that the meg- 
alococous isolated by these methods is very similar to that described by Winogrodsky from 
South American soils and should be classed as a species of the genus Nitrotoeoeeut, — D. H. 
Rott. 

898. Bbacxxtt, R. N., amd H. F. Habkinb. Report on oltrogen. Jour. Assoc OffieuJ 
Agric. Chem. S: 207-217. 191S.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1003. 

890. Conk, H. J., and J. W. Bbioht. Ammonlficatlon of nunure In soil. Jour. Agric. 
Res. 16: 313-350. 1919. — A foreword by Conn refers largely to previous studies of sporA-form- 
ers and non-spore-formers. Under the title "What soil organisms take part in ammonifi- 
cation of manure?" Bright shows the predominance of Pseudomonag fiiMreactnt and 
Pac'udomonat caudojui in manured soil and gives the results of an investigation of their func- 
tion in Dunkitk silt clay loam. — Fresh horse or cow manure was added to the soil in the ratio 
of 1 : 20. In addition to plate counts direct microscopic examinations were made. Not only 
was the unsteriliied material used but also the steriliied to which waa added the pure cultures. 
The latter was used both separately and in combination. — In unsterilized soil which was 
kept in pota the data show a rapid increase in non-spore-formerB. After 7 days they were 
, never leas than fi2.5 per cent, while in certain cases they were as high as &7 per cent. The 
results from experiments conducted in flasks ore not so striking, yet the some relation holds. 
Isolations showed only 2.S per cent which form spores. — The growth of Pa. fluoruceni and 
Pa. caudatui in steriliied manured soil compared with that of a apore-former, Baeilbit eereua, 
• shows that the apore-former had increased in 7 days only 8.3 times while the two former orgen- 
' isms had increased respectively 110 and 132 times over the original inoculation. When these 
three organisms were in association Pi. fluore*cens and Pa. caudotus rapidly gained the ascen- 
dancy over B. esrciM, the latter soon aporulating and remaining in this condition. — A test of 
the ammonia production and cell count in soil of the above three organisms in pure culture 
^ows B. eereva to be the most powerful ammonifier. The two non-epore-forming organisms 
gave many times more cells per gram oi manured soil. However, when the three orgoniams 
were grown in association there was no increase in total ammonia formed and in cell counts 
the two non-apore-formere had gained the ascendancy. B. cereua was not found although 2.3 
million per gram were present at the beginning. — The taxonomic study by Conn includes a 
description of Pi. fluoreicena. Pa. aentginoia, Bacterium Urmo and P». putida with a brief 
summary of characters of typical Pa. fluoreacena and Fa. eatidatua. — J. K. WiUon. 

000. Dakin, H. D. On amino adds. Biochcm. Jour. 12: 200-317. 1018.— Some new 
methods are presented for the extraction of amino acids by partially miscible solvents. A 
new amino acid, hydroxyglutanic acid, and a new peptide from caseinogen, isoleucy I valine, 
have been isolated and studied. — W. H. Chamberi. 

901. Frbak, WiLUAU, Walter Thouas, akd H. D. Eduiston. ITotes on the use of 
pobuslnm permanganate In detennlnlng nitrogen by the Ejeldohl method. Jour. Assoc. Official 
Agric. Chem. 3: 220-224. 1919.— See Bot. Absta. 6, Entry 1005. 

9C&. Hbmdsick, EU.WO0D. MIcro-OTgBnlsms In pUutt chemistry and nitrogen fixation. 
An account of the development and i^pUcatlon of mlcio-OTganlsnu useful to plant growth— fix- 
■Upn of nitrogen In the BoU. Chem. and Mettallurg. Eng. 19:574-67$. 6 fig- 191S.— This is 
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B, popular account of the utilisation of a muck swamp, and among the produota described ia 
that designated "inoculant" — a material in which 28 strains of legume bacteria aod 5 strains 
of AiotobaetsT are grown.— 0. jtf. Amutrong, 

903. HiBSCH, Padii. Die Einwlrktuic von Ulknwrpuilsmen ani die ElwelaskSiper. [The 
action of micro-organlsnu on proteins.] IX+USS -p., 7 fig. Die Biocbemie in Einseldarstel- 
lungen IV (Edited by A. Kanitz]. GebrUder Bomtraeger: Berlin, 191S.— This number ia 
the above biochemical series is esaentially on amino acid reference book and followe naturally 
No. Ill, by M. SnaTSiKD, on partial protein hydrolysis ("Uber partielle Eiweisshydrolyse"). 
This monograph takes up the secondary cleavages of the proteins, the decomposition of the 
amino acids. The first part discusses the chemistry of the amino acids and of their proteol- 
ysis by bacteria and fungi, with one section on ergot. Part 2 gives chemical and biological 
methods for isolating and determining the amino acid cleavage products. Part 3 gives the 
physical and chemical properties of the produota and their derivatives, and port 4, the syn- 
thesis of some of them. — W. H. Chamben. 

9M. HoLU, Gkorob E. A modlflcatlon of the apparatus for the detennliMtlon of an^nlns 
nitrogen by Van Sl^ke's method. Jour. Amer. Cbem. Soc. 42; 611-412. 1920. 

905. Levene, p. a. The structure of yeast nucleic add. V. Ammonia hydrolysis. 
Jour. Biol. Chem. 41:19-23. 1920. — Onmildhydrolysis with 5-percent ammonia at a tempera- 
ture of lOO'C. yeaat nucleic acid is broken up into four nucleotides. Three have already been 
reported. A fourth, crystalline cytidinphosphoric acid, has now been isolated.-^. B. Rigg. 

900. liONQ, EsuoKD R. A study In fundamentals of the nutrition of the tubercle haclllns: 
the utilization of some amino adds and ammonium salts. Amer. Bev. of Tuberculosis 3 : 86- 
108. 8 fig. 1919. — The experiments performed are concerned primarily with the growth of 
human tubercle bacilli on media of known chemical composition. The hydrolysis of prote- 
oses and peptones, as also the deaminiiation of some of the constituent amino acids, ia 
reported. Good growth was afforded by glycerol media with urethane, glyoocoU, and alanine 
as sources of nitrogen; likewise ammonia, methyl amine, and ethyl amine, as also the acid 
amida, were utilised. Ammonium salts of the dibasic acids oxalic, malonic, succinic, malic, 
and tartaric afforded excellent growth, but the ammonium salts of fatty, ketonic, and hy- 
droxy acids did not permit growth. Between Ph 6.4 and Pa 7.8 the reaction of a glycerol 
peptone culture medium is unimportant in the growth of this organism. Regarding the course 
of catabolism, it is suggested that "the amino acids (that is, those studied — glycocoll and 
alanine) break up into ammonia and alcohols, perhaps with amines as intermediate stages, 
that hydroxy malonic acid (tartaric acid) is formed in the medium through the oxidation of 
glycerol, taid that ammonium malonate and malonic ester, or closely allied eompounds, are 
of great importance in the synthesis of the bacillus's organic substance." — B. M. Duggar. 

907. Phelps, I. K., akd H. W. Daudt. Investigations of the Ejeldshl method for the 
determination of nitrogen. Jour. Assoc. Official Agric. Cbem. 3; 218-220. 1919.— See Bot. 
Absts. 6, Entry 1006. 

908. Tbowbbidoe, P. F. Symposium on the determination of nitrogen In fertUliers. 
Jour. Assoc. Official Agric. Chem. 3: 217-218. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1007. 

METABOLISM (ENZYMES, FERMENTATION) 

900. AwomMODS. Glycerin manufacture by the fermentation of sugar. Soi. Amer. Sup- 
plem. 88: 315. 1919. — (From EngineeriTig, Sept. 5, 1919.] — A method employing yeasts.— 
Chat. H. Olii. 

010. AffOKTUOHs. (Rev. of: Bikdermann, W. Fermentstudlen. 1. Hlttellung. Daa 
Spetchelferment. (Salivary ferments.) Fermentforschung 1:385-438. 1916.] Biedermann's 
Zentralbl. Agrikulturchem. 47: 279-280. 1918.— The reviewer credits the author with finding 
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th&t the time required for the hydrolysis of starch to deictrine under the action of salivary 
fensttits is ooaversely proportional to the quantity of ferment. Saccharification is in no way 
paraltel to deiitriD fomutioa but remains behind if the quantity of ferment is decreased. It 
is believed that the diastase emyme consists of two components; an amylase which splits 
the starch molecule to dextrine, and a dextrinase which can attack only the dextrin group. — 
F. M. Scherlt. 

911. Anovtmous. [Rev. of: Biedehiiann, W. Ferments tudten. II. Hlttellnng. Die 
Autolyso der Stirke. (The autolysis of starch.) WochenBchr. Brauerei 34: 1S3-I86. I917.I 
Biedermann's Zentralbl. Agrikulturchem. 47: 280-281. 1918.— The reviewer indicates that 
previous work of Biedermann shows the rapid hydrolysis of boiled starch solution by saliva 
ash, which effect is due to a ferment liberated from the starch. It is now shown, according 
to the reviewer, that a similar hydrolysis occurs without adding any ash, if the starch solution 
is made at 70-90°C. Boiled solutions are hydrolysed after a longer period, while extracts 
prepared by grinding starch in water hydrolyie rapidly. The diastatic power of the latter 
extract is similar to that of a very dilute solution of saliva, and completely transforms starch 
into sugar. Of the salivary salts calcium chloride promotes maximum diastatic action. 
Hie action of salivary ash in promoting the decomposition of starch solutions which have 
been subjected to boiling suggests that this mixture of salts promotes the formation of amylass 
from starch.— P. M. Sckertz. 

912. Akoktuodb. (Rev. of: Jacobt, Maktin. ttber FermentbUdnng. (Formation of 
enzymes.) Biocfaem. Zeitschr. 70: 35-50. 1917.) Biedermann'a Zentralbl. Agrikulturchem. 
lOi 281-282. 1918. — Traces of grape sugar were found to greatly increase the activity of en- 
symes on urea. Search was then made to see what building stones the eniymes used. Ac- 
cording to the reviewer there were then tested a number of materials in relation to their action 
on the decomposition of urea. The formation of urease was greatly stimulated by d-glucose, 
d-galactose, glycerol, dl-glyceric aldehyde, dihydroxy acetone, pyroracemic acid, and lactic 
acid. A stimulatory action of less intensity was shown by d-fructose, d- and l-arabinose. 
Maltose, ethylene glycol, and propylene glycol produced little action, while d-mannoee, 
d-eorbose, rbamnose, heptose, the polysaccharides, glucosides, and sugar alcohols had no 
action. — F. M. SeherU. 

913. Anoittuous. (Rev. of: Loubsroso, Uoo. Cher die Reverslbilltlt der Enzym- 
wlrknngan. I. Hlttellang. ^MUtung nnd Synthesis der Fetts durch elne Lipase. (Cleavage 
and synthaais of fats b; the action of one and the same l^Mse.) Arch. Pharmacol. Sperim. 14: 

1912.) Biedermann's Zentralbl. Agrikulturchem. 47: 287. 1918.— According to the 
r it ifl shown that fat hydrolysis begins immediately at 37°C. and can proceed to 80 
per cent of completion. Synthesis does not begin till after 30-40 hours and then does not 
proceed to a very great extent. The presence of bile neither incrcsses nor retards the syn- 
thesis of fat but increases the hydrolysis. Warming at 40°C. for several hours destroys the 
lipolytic properties but the synthetic activities are not affected. The presence of glycerin 
lessens the harmful action of heat while oleic acid has no influence. The synthetic power of 
pancreatic juice is not increased if either glycerin or oleic acid remains in contact with it for 
a long time. Pancreatic juice which possesses synthetic properties has only small lipolytic 
capacities. Addition of fat slows down the synthetic activities but does not inhibit them. 
No synthesis could be demonstrated with the secretion of the small intestine in spite of a 
well developed lipolytic property. — F. M. Sehertz. 

914. ANoNTifOTTB. [Rev. of: Schweiebr, Kabl. Znr Kenntnls der Deaandnlenuic. 
(Deamlnatlon.) Biochem. Zeitschr. 78: 37-45. 1917.] Biedermann's Zentralbl. Agri- 
kulturchem. 47: 2S2. 1918.— The setting free of ammonia (deamination) in the final stages 
of protein decomposition has been ascribed to the action of deaminases which, however, have 
not been isolated. A hydrolytic action was ascribed to thedeaminase. Ghodat and Schweiser 
in 1913 showed that tyrosinase possessed de&minising properties and that deamination may 
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be ilue to the oxidising function of this eniyme. The author isolated tyrosinase from tba 
potato and studied its action upon the amino acids. He detected fonnaldehyde, ammonia, 
and amall quantities of carbon dioxide as decomposition products. He found that the pres- 
ence of chlorophyll favored the action of tyrosinase. No deamination occurred when the 
oxygen was displaced by hydrogen or carbon dioxide. The author shows that the oxidising 
ferment tyrosinaae has the ascribed properties of the deaminase and so makes the existateo 
of a deaminate doubtful. — F. M. Scherlx. 

915. Barton, Abtbur WiLUe. The lipolytic actlvlt; of the castor and soj bean. Jour. 
Amer. Chem. Soo. 42: 620-632. ig20.-'Tbe author finds that the lipase from the eastor bean 
splits the eaters of fatty acids to a greater degree than does the soy bean lipase. Both seeds 
contain the same lipases. When lard or olive oil is used as substrate, ether and alcohol must 
be added before titration. Lipases frcHU both sources act in the same ranges of acidity. — 
J. M. Brannon. 

916. Gabnqt, F., and P. Gerard. HAcanlsme de Taction tozique de I'urease. [Hedun- 
Ism of the toxic action of urease.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 169: SS-00. 1019.— There 
are reported experimsDta in vilro and tn vivo using the urease of aoy beans, and an explanation 
is given of the toxic action of aoy beans on the bssis of the action of the urease contained in 
them. — V. H. Young. 

917. CoUN, H., AND A. Chaudun. Sur la lol d'actlon de la sacrBSfl. Influence de la 
rtscoslM sur la Vitesse d'hydrolyse. [On the taw of action of sucrase: Influence of viscosity 

- on the rate of hydrolysis.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Soi. Paris 148: 1274-1276. 1919.— If saccharose 
is in excess with relation to the ensyme sucrase, the rate of hydrolysis is proportional to the 
viscosity of the solution. — V. H. Young. 

918. HfRiBSGT, M. H. Sur la conservation du ferment oxydant des champignons. (The 
preservation of the oxidizing ferment (oxydase) of fungi.) Jour, de Pharm. et Ghim. 20: 241- 
246. 1919. — The oxydases of fungi, especially of Rufiula delica, can easily be preserved in 
macerations with glycerin (1 part of the sliced fungus and 2 parts of glycerin). They may also 
be obtained by adding ether to the sliced fungus, allowing the mixture to stand for some time 
and then drawing off the lower aqueous liquid and keeping this together with an equal volume 
of ether, water, or glycerin in sealed tubes. The oxydases thus remain intact for more than 
20 years and form a very important reagent for biologic tests. — H, Engelhardl. 

919. Jacobt, M. (fber den vermelntllchen Abhan der Stirke durch Formaldehyde. 
{The GUppoBed decomposition of starch by formaldehyde.) Ber. Deutsch. Chem. Ges. 52B;55S- 
fi^. 1919. — Formaldehyde action on starch has no relation to diastatio action; that is, 
formaldehyde is not a "diastase-model." The author disagrees with Woker and agrees with 
von Kauffman and Sallinger on this point. — G. M. Armttrong. 

920. KoFBLOFT, NicBOLAS, AND S. BvALL. InvertaBo activity of mold spores aa affected 
by concentration and amotmt of inoculum. Jour. Agric. Rea. 18: 637-542. 1920. — Spores of 
Aspergillus Sydowi, A. niger, and Penidllium expatuum exhibit invertase activity in sugar 
solutions of concentrations varying from 10 to 70 per cent. Maximum activity occurs in 
concentrations between 50 and 60 per cent. An increase in the number of spores results in 
an increased invertase activity in a saturated sugar solution. About 5000 spores of A. Sydovn 
per cubic centimeter of saturated sugar solution cause inversion; but from 60,000 to 110,000 
spores per cc. of the other two organisms are required. — D. Roddick. 

921. McHARaOB, J. S. The slgnlilcaace of the peroxidaae reaction with reference to the 
Ttablllty of seeds. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 42: 612-615. 1920.— The author thinks that the 
peroxidase reaction can be made use of in seed-testing laboratories for detecting non-viable 
seeds and for distinguishing between seed of high, medium, and low viability. Lettuce, 
alfalfa, and soy-bean seeds contain both oxidases and peroxidases. The peroxidase can be 
used to determine the rate at which seeds lose their viability. — /. M. Brannon. 
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J9t22. Mykb8, R. C, ahd L. C. Bcott. 8aIl*aiT amylas*. I. A prdtanlouT n^arimMilalt 
■tody of its atebUl^ In mOtn. Jour. Amer. Chflm. Soe. 40: 1713-1716. ietS.--8«ltTai7 ttatft* 
•w, storiiiMd by beii^ paaied throu^ m Betkofdd filter, it reUtivdy stable for oim ;eu- witlt. 
or without BUflbpreswratiTHH tolusDe, tbymol, and dJoroform; nevorthelM*, UieprMervi^ 
tivea meiitioned are in a meaeure deatniCtiTe, and in the order mentioned, begiiining with- 
the least destructive. — The oaueea which lower the stability of salivary amylase are not sole^ 
organisms and preaervatives. The inherent chemioal weakness of the ensyme molecule mnat 
be taken into account. Temperatures from IS to 30", light, and certain compounds in the 
i^iva increase this weaknees. — C. R. Hurih. 

023. NoBTHBUP, John H, ComUnaUon of anzyaie and isbstntto. I. A toMboi for tbm- 
qoantitattTC detennlnatlim of p^aln, II. The efhct of the hydioffen ion conceatnition. Jour. 
Geo. Physiol. 2: 113-123. fig. 1-3. I9I0.— The method described for the det«nnination oti 
pepsin dq>end8 on the change in conductivity ttf a dlgeating egg albumin solution. The author. 
fiiuls that the amount of papain removed from the solution by the substrate does not-d^Mod* 
on the sise of the particles of the substrate. The optimum H-ion concentration for tin oobh 
binatitm of ensyme and e\d)Btrata eorreeponda to the optimum for digestion. The autitoK 
suggests that the ensyme oombinea with the ionised protein.—/. M. Braiuum. 

034. Sabatiib, FAnk Fennenta and catslysars. 8ci. Amer. Snpplem. 88:274-^6,378- 
279. 1019. (Translated from La Rarus Seimtifijitt (Paris).] 

925. SAixiMoan, Hskuui^. Ubez die anfebUcben diastatlschen BicanscliaftBii dea 
Fomaldahyds. [The alleged dlastatic pit^ertles of formaldehyde.] Ber. Deutsch. Chest. Gee. 
52B: 651-656. 1019. —The author thinks he haa added proof to the view that starch is iikdifp 
fetent to the action of fonnaldehyde as an "ensyme." — Q. M. Armtlrong. 

026. Shull, C. a. Physiology of dormancy. [Rev. of: (1) Croczbb, William, and 
G. T. Habbikoton. Cattlase and oxidase content of seeds In relation to their doTmaocr>,aga, 
TllaUty, and respiration. Jour. Agrio. Res. 15: 137-174. ifig. 1918 (See Bot. Abets. 2, Entljlb 
173); (2) Habbinoton, G. T., and William Crockeb. Resistance of seeds to desiceattoib 
Jour. A|pic. Res. 14; 526-632. 1918 (See Bot Abate. 1, Entry 1394).] Bot. Gas. 68: 30B-31(L 
1919. — A review of the data in theee papers is introduced by the statement that this study, 
"materially increases our knowledge of the physiolc^y of donnanoy and germination of seeda, 
throws much light on the problems of vitality and re^iration, and is a genraral contributi<w. 
of much significance to seed physiology. — H. C. Cowlet, 

027. Waksu AK, SxLUAN A. A method of testing the amylolytic action of the diastase of 
AqeiElUtis oryxae. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. fi : 2flS-200. 1020. — The method used for oIh 
tsiningpure starch was that developed by Sherman and associates. The author made a 2. per 
cent starch paste. This was divided into 10 cc. portions and brought to a tcmperatunsof. 
40°C. The proper amount of ensyme was added after this temperature had been reochad. 
When the starch had all been hydrolysed, the solution lost its opaque color and beoame olaart 
In order to increase the accuracy of determining when hydrolysis was complete the dry stareh- 
was allowed to absorb aO.5 per cent solution of neutral red. This evidently aided in detsnninr . 
ing when the solution passed from a colloidal to a clear state. The dtaataae from AtjiariiiUut- 
orytat produces a good deal of glucose. It difTers from matt and pancreatic diastase, astheMi 
produce chiefly maltose and but little glucose. The author finds that the Lintaer method tof, 
nieasuring saocharogenic action of different ensymes upon starch should not beused'foi.eanr- 
parative studies of different ensymes, since the end-products are not the same in the case of- 
the different ensymee. — J. M. Bremnon. 

028. Wood, Josbph T, Hote on trypsin and a new msOiod of pniltyllif aniymas. jour, 
Soc Chem. Ind. 37: 313T-316T. 1918.— The author prepared a very pure ensyme sohitian, 
by BoaJdng Swedish filter paper in the impure tiypain solution, then drying quickly' in. a.oM^. 
rent of hot air. When such paper is soaked in water for 15 to 20 minutes, tha envy^o.ia^dia-. 
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solved, but proteins are left behind. The pure solutioD gives no precipitnte with safr&nin, 
contrary to the usual result with impure preparations. A polariscopic exsminstion of the 
relatively pure solution shows no rotation. The solution thus obtained is 2} timee as strong 
as Gi1tt>ler's tiypsia. There is removed by the purification method mentioned about 35 per 
ceiat of flxtiansoiu matter. — 0. M. ArmBtrong. 

METABOLISM (RESPIRATION) 

929. Bbbthako, Gabriel. Sot le mficanlsme de la consemtlon des fralta dans Teas 
ftold*. [ThemeduudsmoftliepreserTKtlon of fruits In cold water.] Compt. Rend. Aoad. ScL 
Paris 148: 1286-128S. 1019.— The author has previously desoribed {Compt. Rend. 168: 1162] 
a method for preserving fruits for comparatively long periods in eold water. Later studies 
show that a considerable pressure is generated in sealed flasks oontaining fruit. It has been 
shown by Regnard that pressure may result in the'death of minute animuT forms. However, 
it has been shown that yeasts, etc., resisted greater pressures than were generated in the 
experiments performed. Cherries were preserved for eleven months under conditions where 
no pressure developed. It was found that the fruits absorb water and that salts, acids, sugars, 
and ensymee diffuse outward. Acidity incompatible with the growth of moet bacteria was 
developed and numerous eniymatic ch&ngea resulted in the softening and transformation of 
the fruit. The author considers the most important factor in preservation is the exclusion 
of oxygen and the maintenance of a rigorous anaerobic condition such that even yeasts are 
unable to develop. Tests with guaiacum revealed an action similsr to that of lacoaae. Prom 
the observations made, the author concludes that the chances of preserving fruit by this 
method depend; let, on the number and vitality of the organisms brought with the fruit; 
aud 2nd, onr the development of acidity and the initiation of biochemical processes resulting 
in the disappearance of 0|. Out fruits were found to have poor Iceeping qualities due to their 
inability to reaist the entrance of organisms.— V. H. Young. 

' 930. Brooks, Matilda M. ConqtsrstiTe studies on respiration. 8. The resplnition tt 
BadOns subtUls In relation to antagonism. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2 : 5-15. 1919. — Suspensions of 
Baeillitt eublilU in 0.75 per cent dextrose were subjected to various salt solutions and the rate 
^ of respiration, as indicated by the evolution of COi, wss determined. NaCl and KCl, at 
concentrations of 0.15 M and 0.2 M respectively, increase the rate of respiration. At higher 
concentrations the rate is decreased, CaCli increases the rate of respiration at a concentration 
oT 0.05 M and decreases the rate at somewhat higher concentrations. A marked antagonism 
was observed between NaCl and CsCli and between KCl and CaCli in their effects on respi- 
ration. Antagonism between NaCl and KCl is slight and the antagonism curve shows two 
maxima.— Otis F. CwtU. 

931. GuBTAFsoN, F. G. Coaqtaratlve studies on resplnttloii. 9. The effects of antsgo- 
nlstlc salts on the respiration of Aspergillus nlger. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2 : 17-24. 1919.— Low 
odncentrations of NaCl (0.125, 0.25, 0.5) and CaCli (O.S M) caused an increase in respiratioD 
of Asperffillvs ntger in the presence of 0.05 per cent dextrose as measured by the evolution 
oF GOt. StroDget concentrations of these salts (2 M NaCl and 1.25 M CaCIi) decreased the 
respiration, probably through their osmotic effect in decreasing the water content of the 
mycelium. A mixture of 19 cc. of NaCl and 1 cc. of CaCIt (both0.5M) showed an antagonism, 
in that the respiration was normal, whereas each salt alone caused an increase. The effect 
of a substance on growth may differ from its effeot on respiration, for, in the presence of 0.05 
pet cent dextr<Me, O.S M NaCl inhibited spore germination of AipergiUua nig»r, while 0.5 M 
CftCIt and various mixtures of the two salts did not inhibit spore germination. — Otfs F. Cvrtii. 

932. OsTBRHoDT, W. J. V. Comparatira studies on respiration. 7. Reqilration and 
AUtagonlsm. Introductory note. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2: 1-3. 1910.— The author briefly re- 
views the literature dealing with the effect of antagonistic salts on respiration and states that 
hti bas found pronounced antagonism between NaCt and CaCli in their effects on this process. 
—OtitF. CuiUm. 
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ORGANISM AS A WHOLE 

933. CHII.D, C. M. A atnd; of mscepttbllity In some Paget Sotind algiM. PubL PugeX 
Sound Biol. Sta, 2; 24d-267. 191B. — About 19 algM were used in the experimental work. 
Tliem were teatod from the standpoint of axial susceptibility, in respect to a few toxic a^ enttl. 
In all these the moat aetirely growing regions were the moat suaceptibile to the poisons used. 
While differenoes in the peime^ility of the outer portions of oells may oooount for difier^icea 
in susceptibility to certain poisons, they cannot account for all, since neutral red and certain 
other vital dyea probably kill from within the cell.— In PUlola pectituOa the difTerences in 
susceptibility of the different apical regions and axes enable one to picture the relative 
physiological conditions in the different parts, and make it possible to interpret to some 
extent the growth form in physiological terma. Apparently the iikhibiting influence of a more 
actively growing tip is efieetive through a greater distance in the plant, than that of a less 
active tip. This is shown by the presence of altenuite branching in the more active tips, and 
opposite branching in the leaa active onea. Thua activity and branch arrangement are corre- 
lated. — Experimenta with a species of filunentoua diatom, whose filaments are composed of 
bundle of gelatinous tubes in which are growing a Navicula type of diatom, show that this a 
pseudothalluB ia also most susceptible at the tips. Therefore either physiological correlation 
must exist between the tips sad the other parts as in ordinary plants; or else growth and divi- 
sion are gradually inhibited by the geUtinoua envelope, ao that the individual diatoms at 
the tips of the pseudothallus are most active because they are in the moat favorable aituationa. 
The pseudothallus reacts like a plant rather than like a colony. — T, C. Frye. 

934. Gail, Flotu W. Hydrogen Ion concentration and other (actors affecting the dlstrl- 
button of Fucns. Fubl. Puget Sound Biol. Sta. 2: 287-30e. 1919.— The hydrogen ion concen- 
tration of the sea water is an important factor in distribution. The most favorable Pm is 
8.0-8.2. At Ph 8.8 all growth ceases except the germination of oospores. Likewise in setv- 
water of P^ 6.6 (and lower exponents) growth is insignificant or wanting, Aoept in young 
plants, especially in temperatures above 17°C. Temperature is therefore another determin- 
ing factor. Of the ranges tried, the lowest, 10.5° to 13*13. was the most favorable. Wben 
the temperature was permitted to rise to 30*0. for a part of the time, the growth was almost 
or wholly stopped. In the preeence of much Ulva the ?« of the surrounding water is raised* 
too high for Fveut. In tide pools the extremes of both temperature and P^ are too great. 
Both deaiceation and light are alao important faetora. — T. C. Frye. 

935. Gabnbr, W. W., and H. A. Auabd. Effect of the relative length of day and nlgbt 
and other facton of the envtronment on growth and reproductton In plants. Jour. Agrio. Res. 
18:553-605. PI. 84-79. SS fig. 1920.— See Bot, Abata. 5, Entry 22. 

936. Harbis, J. E. G. Contributions to the biochemistry of pathogenic onaerobeB. VJJl. 
The bbKhemlcal comparison of micro-organisms by quantitative methods. Jour. Path, and 
Bact. 23: 30-40. Fig. 1-t. 1919. — A comparison was made from strictly quantitative data, 
(1} of the proteolytic and sugar-splitting properties of two anaerobes, BaexUna sporogenes 
and the Reading bacillus, and (2) the oxygen concentrations which permit or inhibit growth 
of these organisms. The two organisms are morphologically, and in cultural reactions, closely 
related. — Eiperimentalmethodaaredeacribedforcarryingout acompariaonof thereactionaof 
theae organisms. Details are given of the apparatus used for fermentation experiments and 
of the methods for c^taining valuee for gas production, ammonia and amino-acid formation, 
produetiou of volatile acids, and changes in hydrogen ion concentration and sugar content. — 
A simple method is described for determining the degree of oxygen toleration of organisms 
for routine purposes. It is suggested that results should be expressed in the form of the "aero- 
bic index," which is defined. — The results are given in terms of fermentations of 6 different 
media and of determinations of the aerobic indices both of spores and young organisms on 
liquid and solid media.^-From the results it is concluded that these two organisms ore of the 
same race, but show small differences possibly acquired. In their biochemioal behaviour 
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towuda the five media uood tbaj Are ranvlubly ■imiUr, but they ihow a aomewhat atrikins 
difference in their powers of growing in the presence of oxrgen.^The use of methods, suoh as 
thaw deeeribed, for investigations of the bioehemieal properties of bacteria in g^wal is 
diaoussad, and a means is suggested for using these methods with aerebie erganisms. — IF. W. 

ASMH. 

ttS7> HAWKim, liON A., and Bowrar B. Hakvbt. Pfcyitolsttsil stiMly «f tfce fWiUlMW 
g< PjFtUvm debuTMnw Hens on tiu pMato tnbM. Jour. Agrie.B«. UiTTA-aB?. Pl.U-tT. 

IBID.— See Bet. Abets. 4, Entey 1208. 

038- Rqbbkhvik, O. Bioch em ical ditnges due to •avlioanont Bioeheaa. Jour. 12: 
2B3-289. IQIS.—Only one-fourth the amount of chronuigenic substAnoe, piobabJjr flavonft, 
was produced in the infloresoenoe of "Edelweiss" in London as in the native Alps. Thediffer- 
•ooe is attributed to biochemical adaptation, possibly placing the flaronas in a proteetm lUe 
•gainst ultraviolet light.— IT, H. ChoMbtr: 

939. TiTiB, Mat. Sjmblotes or benevolent microbes and vltsmlnes. Soi. Amer. Sup- 
plem. SB: 2S2-2S3. 1919. — This paper is in the main a review of the theories and experiments 
of M. PaulPortier. According to these views, there are no simple onanisms except bacteria, 
all higher organisms being in reality twofold — the organism itself and the microorganisms 
distributed throughout its tissues. The mitochondria, a definite number of which exist in 
each cell, are believed to be symbiotes, that is, polymorphic fonns of bacteria. The cell 
apparently limits the number of symbiotes. — It is held that certain wasting diseases, such as 
scurvy, beri-beri, etc., are not due to the lack of vitamines, but are caused rather by a defici- 
ency of symbiotes. — Chat. H. Otia. 

GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT, REPRODUCTION 

910. Ahontiioos. Vertlkalw Wachstum der BInme. [Rev. of: CAMBAon, R. H. The 
verticalKrowthoftrees. Jour, and Proc. Roy. Soc. NewSoutbWaleB52:377-384. 1919. See 
Bot. Abate. S, Entry 913.)) NaturwissenschBften 7: 354. 1919. 

911. BccHAHAK, B- E. Life phases In a bacterial culture. Jour. Infect. Diseases 23: 
109-125. 1918. — The growth of a culture of bacteria from initiation until death is divided 
into 7 phases, and mathematical formulae are presented to express the relation of the growth 
curve to time tor each phase. — W. H. Chambers. 

912. BoDiNOTON, R. A. Influence of certain ductless gland snhstuices on the growth of 
^aat tlBBUes. Biol. Bull. [Woods Hole] 37: 188-193. Fig. t. 1919.— The growth of root-t^n 
of Allium is retarded by the presence in their fluid nutrient environment of thyroid gland 
material, retrodation being approximately proportional to the amount of thyroid substance 
present. The growth of the early leaves is not modified. Iodine, used ss KI, in amounts 
equivalent to that in thyroid subatancea provoking marked modifications of growth, had no 
appreciable effect on growing root-tips. Pituitary aubstancee up to two grains of the desic- 
cated gland, and supra-renal aubstancee up to one graia of the desiccated gland, in 120 cc. ei 
nutritive solution had no efiect on the growing root-tips. The experiments, which were lim- 
ited to a single form, indicate that thyroid constituents may influence the rAle of protoplasmic 
action in cells other than thoae of animal tissues. — J. B. Weatier. 

943. Caubaok, R. H. The vertical growth of trees. Jour, aikd Proc. Roy. Soc. New 
South Wales 52 : 377-884, 1919.— Vertical growth in the trees studied is practicaJly limited to 
the terminal shoot, and it is very probable that when once definite branches are developed 
the portion of the axis below these increases in diameter but not in length. — B, M. Duggor. 

944. HiBBABD, R. P. Tlu condition of fmttfnlness. [Rev. of: Ebatts, E. J., and H. R. 
Kkatbill. T^etatlon and reproduction with fecial reference to the tomato. Oregon Agrie. 
Exp. Sta. BuU. 149. 00p.,»$fig. 1918.] Plant World 22:23-24. 1919. 
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9iS. BriiinLT, M. O. Vbu die SchwiiikBii(eii In der ZoUtBlliuicBfreqneiit bel den 
Wnnela von Pteom Httram. (TulatloBS In the frequency of ceil dtrlBlon In the rooti of Piavn 
Bftttntm.] Bvanak. Bot. Tidikr. [Stookholm] 13: 61-70. 1919.— In experimenta on the aotkiB 
of weak electric currents on roots of Pteum ealiimm the author observed s periodicity in cell 
divisions. The number of dividing cells wu counted in 10 sections from each root. Sinee 
nuclear division is sensitive to exietnal condttioiu these experiments were carried <rat in dark- 
Dcas at a constant temperature. The frequency of cell division in each root ia periodia. Th* 
intensity of division shows distinct maxima and minima. The rhythm is independent of daily 
periodicity and therefore not synchronous in different roots. Periods at active division are 
Buceeeded by rest periods. The duration time of the phases of cell division is estimated in 
peroentacee of the total time required for division as follows : prophaoe, 33.78 per cent, iMt»- 
pbase, 36.90 per cent, anaphase 19.39 per cent, telophase, 10.96 per eent.^Pea raota at the 
same age and length wen plaeed in a spiral of fine silver wire which earned 3 milliamperes at 
low potential. Roots were left in epirab I to 10 hours and examined for frequency ot edi 
diriiion. Roots no treated showed the maximum number of dividing cells. The maxfaaiue 
rate <tf diriaion oontinuea for serera] hours after stimulation. The author believes that tin 
paMage of the current acts as a stimulus which breaks the autonomous period of cell division. 

IMS. Srotrr, A. B. InleiaexM In Ptantafs lancMtlata. Bot. Gat. «8: 10»-138. f pi. 
1019.— See Bot. Abate. 3, Entir U17. 

HOVBHBNTS OF GROWTH AND TURGOR CHANGBS 

917. Cocks, E. HaUng a plant tie itself Into a kmt. 8ci. Amer. 121 : 579. t fi§. 101ft. 
— A geotropio reepcsise. — Chai. H. Oiii, 

GERMINATION, RENEWAL OF ACTIVITY 

948. ANDBONiecu, Dbhetsius Ion. Germination and furtlier deveiopmeat of the emtnra 
of Zea Hays separated from tlie endosperm. Amer. Jour. Bot, 6: 443-4fi2. t pi. 1910.— 
Embryos of com (with their scutella) were separated from their endosperms and germinated 
in water and iq various culture media, of which 1 and 2 per cent sucroec solutions produced 
the beat results. The young plants thus obtained were considerably smaller than those pro- 
duced by whole kernels, but were otherwise identic^ with them. When the scutellum as 
well as the endosperm was removed, growth was very much reduced and the seedlii^s were 
unable to develop far. — Seedlings grown from embryos only and those grown from whole 
kernels were transplanted into soil and the plants obtained were essentially similar, except 
that the former were somewhat smaller than the latter. The author concludes tiiat in germi- 
nation and development the presence of endosperm is not essential, but is beneficial, — S. W. 
Sinnott. 

0M. Amthont, Stspben, and Habht V. H&blan. Germination of bailey pollen. Jour, 
Agric. Res. IS: 625-636. PI. 80-61. 1920.— The pollen of barley (Hordeum) germinates readily 
within a period of fi minutes when proper moisture and temperature conditions are afforded. 
The moisture relation is extremely critical. In the experiments, moisture was supplied from 
a fragment of green leaf tissue placed in a dry mount of pollen in a Van Tieghem cell. Slight 
drying of pollen causes collapse of the cell wall and free moisture causes rapid swelling and 
bursting. — In field experiments the receptivity of the sterna was found to extend over several 
days. Pollen used in S successive stages of development (from immature to that obtained 2 
days after dehiscence of the anther) gave satiafactory percentages of fertilisation only when 
taken from anthers that were dehiscing or had only very recently opened. — No eatisfactoi; 
means was found of storing barley pollen. A "study of the conditions governing fertilisation 
in nature shows that conditions unfavorable to fertiliiations are also unfavorable to progren 
in the development of pollen and vice versa. In this way natural fertilisation is secured."— 
D. Reddiek. 
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MO. KoMDo, M, Uober Nachnlfe ond ^lurnin tcticUmImi roU«r RelskSmer (Orjm 
Mttn). [After-i^eninc and gannliuttloii of rlc« Med< tn Taifotia itagM of nuturltr.) Ber. 
Ohftn Inst. Landwirtsch. Fonch. 1 : 341-387. 1918.— 8m Bot. Absts. 3, Eatry 2806; 5, Entry 

a6. 

Wl. RnsssLii, E. J. Sepert on the prapoMd oloctroljtlc trMtmnt of Meda (WoUrm 
procoas) bofon sowinf. Jour. Mioiatry Agrie. Great Britain U: Q71-Q61. 1920. — S«e Hot. 
Absts. S, Entry G9. 

962. SkIsuan, J. A. 0. Btt Udrag till tiifUL om tanvonttiraia b«tydaUa fSr MttMM 
KTOnlng hoa Garanlnm bohamlcnm L. [A raport on tlu qvMtion of tha tmportanca of ton^en- 
t«» for the Krowth of aeed of Geranium bohemlcttm.1 Srenak. Bot. Tidakr. IStookholm) IJ: 
93-97. 1919. — The author has oboerved that aaedji of Gorontum bohemicum are capable of 
withstanding very high temperatures and of remaining riable for maiky years. They also 
seem to require special conditions inoluding erposure to considerable heat to brii^ about 
germination, as ahown by their ooeurrenoe only on burned over land. — W. W. Otifrart. 

953. STOBvaa. Kolmungahammti ngen bol bUiwn Li^Inen. (A caaa of ansatsd inmliia- 
tlon In bltw It^n«s.I Illuatrierte Landv. Zeitg. 39: 12. 1019.— See Bot. Abata. G, Entry 63. 

RADIANT ENERGY RELATIONS 

9H. Danibl, Lociair. Recherchea anr le d&T^oppameat compart da la laltua an aoloil 
•t a I'ombre. [I>»rdapni<nt of lattnce In snn and shade.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Soi. Paris 
148: 604-496. 1919.— The author reporta the effect of shade on the development of lettuce 
plants and diacuaaes in a general way the relation of illumination to the duration of apeeiea, 
giantism, and dimorphism. — F. B. Tfonn, 

96S. ScHAKz, F. Effect of light on Uringoiianlam. Sci. Amer. Supplem. 68: 179. 1919. 
[Translated from Afe(«oroIoj7. ZaiUchr. (Braunschweig).} 

956. Tsnji, T. The action of ultra-violet raya on aogar-cane, plne^iple and N'wf"!! tn 
Hawaii. Sci. Amer. Supplem. 87: 327. 1919. [From Lovitiana Planter and Sugar Manu- 
facturer. I — Invest^ationa on the connection between the action of uttra-violet rays uid the 
formation of cailiohydratea, acids, and other compounds. — CAoa. H. Olit. 

TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 

957. Edbok, H. a., and M. Shapovalov. Ten^eratare relations of certain potato-rot 
and wUt-prodnclac funcl. Jour. Agric. Ree. IS; 511-^4. fig. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 5, 
Entry 740. 

(SS. ForrEB, George F. An anaratna for antomatlcally f hanging the ten^eratnre of a 
chamber. Amer. Jour. Bot. 7: 39-43. S pi. 1920. — In order to obtain a uniform and known 
rate of temperature fall for experiments dealing with the injury of plant tissues by low tem- 
peratures, the author has devised a cooling chamber in which the rate of temperature change 
is automatically controlled by clockwork. This apparatus is described in detail. — B. W. 
SinnoU. 

959. Sbbbvs, Edith BelimIut. A thermo-electilcal meOiod for tb« determination of 
leaf ten^ratnre. Plant World 22: 100-101. tfig. 19I9.^Amethodof determining leaf tem- 
peratures without wounding the tissues is described. The apparatus consista of a pair of 
thermocouples and a portable galvanometer sensitive to O.I'C, with damping key, arranged 
compactly on a board supported on a camera tripod. A reading can be made in a fraction erf 
a second. — CAortet A. ShuU. 
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TOXIC AGENTS 

960. KiSD, Fbankuh. Ltibontozj txpaiinuaiis on the spnmtlaK of potatoes In mlons 
CuaditWM. (IIltiDK«a,agg««n and carbon dloildo.) NewPbjtot. 1S:248~2S2. 1919.-— Tbe 
foUowing ooncIusioDB ue reaohed: "1. Oxygen u harmful to the potato tuber in coDo«ntra- 
tioaa above 5-10 per eent. Oxygen 80 per oent kills in 4 to 5 weeks. Oxygen S-10 per oent ia 
the optimal oonoentrstton for aprouting. 2. The harmful action of oxygen is increaaed in 
the preaenoe of earbm dioxide. 3. Carbon dioxide inhibits sprouting in a concentration of 
20 per eent. Thia concentratiMi is at the aame time to some extent harmful. 4. Higher 
e<»iee)>tratioiis o( carbon dioxide canae mariced injury and death."—/. F. Latou. 

961. KsTs, FnBDiHAiTD. Uaber den Bt"*i"tf nn intnmarin anf Pflanztm. {On ttw 
effect of altnmailne on plants.] Zeitaohr. Pflanaraikrankh. 29: 161-166. 1919.— Referring to 
hia earlier experiments with soils e<mtaining graphite, the author reeapitulates his resulta 
as follows. Beeds planted in soil ooataining a considerable amount ol graphite are retarded 
in germination. Plant growth was retarded and arrested, while transpiration in sunflowers 
grown in graphite was increased. Sinee graphite is a chemically indifferent substance, the 
author raiaea the question as to whether the action of other indifferent substances would be 
similar in effect. He chooees ultramarine, deacribing it as a substance nearly indifferent 
chemically; stable in Mr, light, and alkalies; insoluble in water; and only slowly decomposed 
by acids and acid aalts. — His observations are: germination of seeds does not occur Tery 
readily in soil containing ultrsmarine; growth is retarded ; but there is no disturbance of trans- 
piration; and neither a "poiaonous" nor fatal effect ia exerted by this substance. Intense 
spraying of leaves with ultramarine in water suspensions causes wilting and drying. — H. T. 



902. BioHnn. [Rev. of: FALLxnA, O. Znr Bfibensamenbelxtmg mit Schwefelalu*. 
(Oamlaation id beet seed after corroalon with aniphnrtc add.) Osterreioh.-Ung&r. Zeitsehr. 
Zuflkerindust. und Landw. 46: 22-34. 1917.) Biedermann'a Zentralbl. Agrikulturohem. 47: 
324-326. 1918. — A table is given showing the reaults of treatment erf 100 beet seeds with anl- 
phurio acid. Unaoaked seeds were treated as follows: with concentrated sulphurio acid; 
with snlphuric acid of fi3*B£. and for comparison some which were not treated with aoid. 
Soaked (6 hours) seed were also treated as those above. The poorest genuination was shown 
by the unsoaked seed treated with concentrated acid, and the beet germination was shown 
by seed soaked for 6 honrs and then treated with acid of 63*BA. The seed and acid were heated 
for 20 to 2S minutes with steam and then the acid was allowed to act for two and one half 
hours. The number of seed germinated after 2, 3, 4, 6, and 14 days was recorded.— P. M, 
SehorU. 

903. RiCHTXR. [Rev. of: GRBtSEimaoen, Ion&z K. Versuch mlt Samesrflben nnter 
Verwendung von Hanganaotbt als kntalytlschen Dflnger. (Bzpeilments on seed beets oslng 
manputese sulfate aa a cataljtlcal manore.] Osterreich.-TJngar. Zeitsohr. Zuckerindust. und 
Landw. 46: 13-21. 1017.] Biedermann's Zentralbl. Agrikulturchem. 47; 320-323. 1918:— 
Pot experiments in sand and peat were conducted using Knop'a nutrient solution for watering. 
Fifteen pots were used, placed in 3 groups. Group 1 had no manganese, group 2 had a small 
quantity fA manganese (0.1773 grams or 26 kilograms per hectare), and group 3 had 4 times as 
much manganese as group 2. The yield of seed per pot was as follows: group 1,66.3 grams; 2, 
t72 grama; 3, 69.8 grams. The stem yield was greatest in group 1 and least in group 2. In 
regard to the capacity for germination, 100 seed balls of group I produced 1^ seedlings; 100 
of group2producedl39seedling8, and group 3 produced 131 seedlings. The seed of the above 
3 groups were then planted in plots and fertilised (manganese lacking). The seed from the 
above group 1 produced 108.7 grains of sugar per beet; from group 2 the yield was 112.2 grams 
per beet; and from group 3, 91 grams. The yield per plot respectively was 4.54, 4.65 and 4.03 
^m. The average weight of each beet was respectively 678, 600, and 612 grams. Other 
data were worked out for the respective groups.— F. M. Schertt. 
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064. RuuBOLD, C&BOUNii. Tbo Injoctlaaof cbmilcals Into chMtaat tron. Amer. Jour. 
Bat. 7: 1-20. 7 fig. 1920.— Injection experiments wen carried on in 1918 with ISeroangPan- 
gon obeatnut treea grafted <m native itoek. Wftter, twenty-five tnorgauie subiAaiiMt (in- 
duding three colloidal metals), twenty-five organie Bubetaneee (including eztraeti of noraul 
andof'dimaaed bark), and five at&ina were in}eoted. Various eoneentrationa were used, and 
the amount entering the tree was measured in each case. In general, solutions were i^Moibed 
more readily than water, organic compounds more readily than inorganic onee and tnw ado- 
ttotts more readily than colloidal ones. The more concentrated the atdution, the mwe 
r^iidly it was absorbed. The rate dt injection was most rapid in June and next in Jnly, May, 
August, September, October, and April, req)eetively. The rate was more variable in tlie 
spring than in the summer or autumn, and was dependent to a considerable extent upon the 
rate of transpiratioo. — Previous literature on plant injectioB is reviewed at some length.— 
B. W. aimott. 

966. RumoLD, Cabouki. Btfect on chestnuts of sutetasces Injected Into tiulr trsnka. 
Amer. Jour. Bot. 7: 45-H. t pi. 1920.— The author hae injeeted a large number of sobetaacei 
into Paragcm cheetnut trees, as reported previously (see entry nextpreeedii^). The pfeaent 
paper deaoribes the eouree of iniected solutions in the tree, their effeet on the t is suse, and tiieir 
influence on the parasitic fungus EndoUna paratiHea. B«riutioas travel naually in last ■■""■*i 
ring of wood and were found to pass downward into the roots and upward into tba leaves, 
and in one case even into the fruit. They are ctmfined to a path but little wider than the diam- 
eter oi the injection hole. The effect cm the tree varied with the dilution <tf the Mrinti<Ht and 
with the seas4Mi at which injection was made. Certain substances, notably water, the alkali 
metals, colloidal metals, moat organie compounds, certain dyes, and the water extraet of 
normal bark, were without noticeable effect on the tree. A few, particularly weaker ditutions 
of alkali metals, apparently acted as slight stimulants. A third group, including the heavy 
metals, water extract of blight canker, and some others, were detrimental, eausing the deatlt 
of part or all of the tree. Particular aolutiona were often specifie in their detrimottal effeete. 
Results as to the effect of injected solutions upon the blight fungus were very incoBelusive^ 
A little evidence is brought forward, however, which indicates that dilute scduticms of litikhm 
salts injected in the spring months may check solnewhat the growth of the fungus canker. — 
B. W. SinnoU. 

966. Stoklasa, J., in collaboration with J. Snnox, W. ZnoBNicKf, F. Tfiucn, O. Honlx, 
A. Niunc, and J. Cwach. Influence of aluminum kms on seed geimlnatlan. Sci. Amer, 
aupplem. 87: 818-320. 1919. [Translated from Biochem. Zeitschr. 91: 137-228. fin. 1-U. 
1918.) 

967. Wtxth, J. F. S. The effect of acids on the growth of BacUlus coll. Biochem. Jour. 
12: 3S2-401. 1918. — Initial and final H-ion concentrations of BoctUut coli under vaiying cco- 
ditions are determined, and it is found that the final reaction of the culture solutions depends 
on the initial H-ion concentration of the media, the buffer effect of the media, and the nature 
of the acid. There is a critical point in the H-ion concentration beyond which growth is eun- 
pletely inhibited.— IF. H. Chambers. 

ELECTRICmr AND MECHANICAL AGENTS 

968. Bainss, A. E. Electricsl conditions of the earth and atmosphere. Sci. Amer. 
Supplem. SB; 290-291. 1919.— This article deals in part with plant life. The author believes 
that everything growing in the soil ia charged or electrified by the earth, — the roots, stems, 
and veins being negative terminals, while the parts of the leaves between the veins act as 
aerolae, taking their charge from the positive air. An ordinary electrical current posses 
from air to earth and back again to air through the plant. If the soil is not moist to the root- 
depth, or if it does not contain electrolytes other than water, the plant is deprived of its sop- 
ply of current and must suffer injury. It is claimed that if about 1 per cent of ferro sulphate 
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or other euitsble electrolyte is mixed with the aoil, or the ground is well watered with the min- 
eral in solution, much of the water ordinarily required by plant life may be diapenaed with. 
Potted pl&nta so treated were kept alive in a warm greenhouse, exposed to the sun's rays, for 
three months without water. When vegetable life is said to be "resting" during the late 
autumn and winter months, it is probably due to lowered electrification. — Choi. H. OlU. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF DISEASES 

009. Akontuodb. Disease resistance In pUnte. Gard. Chron. 65: 192. 1919.— This 
editorial ia a popular consideration of the phenomenon of resistance in varieties of plants, 
suggesting briefly an explanation based on the presence and absence of certain chemical 
factors. The author suggests that the present status of the mechanism of immunity in ani- 
mals may be a source of encouragonent to plant pathologists. — C. R. Hunk. 

970. Painb, Stdkbt G., u4d H. Stansfiei.d. Studies in Bacterlosia. m.— A bacterial 
leaf-spot disease of Pnotea cynaroldes, exhibiting a host reaction of possibly bacteriolytic nature. 
Ann. Appl. Biol. 6: 27-29. PI. », fig. 8-6. 1919.— See Bot, Absts. B, Entry 757. 

971. RosB, D. H. InfecUon as related to humidity and tempentore. [Rer. of: Lattrit- 
iBH, J. T. The relation of temperature and humidity to infection by certain fnngl. Phyto- 
path. 9:1-35. 1919.] Bot. Gas. 68: 66-67. 1919. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

972. AiniEBS, J. N. Growing ^ants as health-giving agents. Sci. Monthly 10: 63-69. 
1990. — This is a popular presentation of the subject. — L. Face. 

973. BoBUJorr, W. De inwendlge bonw der schorselementen ven Hevea braslliensls. 
(The stmctore of cell elements In the bark of Hevea braBillensls.] Arch. Rubbercult. Neder- 
landsoh-Indi£ 3 : 222-231. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry S48. 

074. Gaonxspajk, F. Vegetable "plethora." Sci. Amer. Supplem. 88: 220, 232. t fig. 
1919. [Translated from La Rmttit Memvel tParis), April, 1919.1--Eo8ulta of "over-feeding" 
<tf plants and differences in habitat between individuals of the same species. — Chaa. H. Ottt. 

976. Glover, G. H., T. E. Newbon, asv W. W. Robbihb. A new poisonous plant, the 
whorled milkweed AscIepUsvertlclUBta. Colorado Agrio. Exp. Sta. Bull. 246. IB p. IS fig. 
1918. — Serious losses of stock particularly sheep, are reported from southneBtem Colorado 
due to AaeUpiat verliciUata. The plant appears to be poisonous at all stages of growth and 
when dry. The symptoms of the affected animals are described. Death may result within 
S hours. The poisonous compound was not identified. — C. R. Hank. 

976. Habvet, R. B. A thermo regulator with the characteristics of the Beckman tber- 
mometsr. Jour. Biol. Chem. 41:9-10. PI. 1. 1920. 

977. HiBBAKn, R. P. Preparation of seed potatoes. [Rev. of: Afpi^uah, 0. O. Physio- 
logical basis for the preparation of potatoes for seed. Maryland Agrie. Exp. Sta. Bull. 212: 
79-102. Fig. 1-11. 191S.] Plant World 22: 91-92. 1919. 

978. Naobu Eartoffellagemngaversucbe. [Potato storage ei^erlments.] Illustrierte 
Lsndw. Zeitg. 39: 6. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 40. 

979. Weimeb, J. L. Some observatlona on the spore dlschaqe of Plenrage curvlcolla 
(Vint) Ennbcs. Amer. Jour. Bot. 7:75-77. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 695. 
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SOIL SCIENCE 

J. J. Skihmib, SiOar 

F. M. ScBSsn, AtHstant fdttar 

GENERAL 

980. Akokthoub. The valse id lopliu in the ciiltinttion of poor, light laad. 8oi. Amsr. 
Supplem. 8S: 265. 1919. lAbstntet of ps^r n»d before AErioultural Section, Britiih Abboc. 
Adv. Sci., by A. W. Oujebshav. (See Bot. Absta. 6, Entry 47.)] Beprinted in Boi. Anwr. 
Supplem. as: 321. 1919. 

981. Bbab, Fism an E., akd J. R, RoTeroN. nitracm kwMa in nrlne. Jour. Amer, 
Soc. Agrcm. 2: 319-320. 1919. — The paper givea the resulta of loesea of nitrogeii from urine 
which htM been stored imder T&rious ooDditiona. Urine exposed to the ur loot orer 92 per 
cent of it« nittogon during 8 weeks when the average temperature waa 38*0. When urine was 
not exposed to the air practically no loases took place. Litter allowed to dry out and remain 
dry lost 20 per cent of its nitrogen content while litter which waa kept moist by daily additions 
of water lost over 97 per cent of its nitrogen. Samples protected with kerosene lost approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of their nitn^en in 8 weeks. — F. M. Scfmts. 

982. Clbvknobh, Cuktom B. Hydrofen-ion concentntkin of ylant Jnlces. I. The ac- 
cnnte determination of the hydrofen-lon concentration of plant juices bj means of the l^dragen 
electrode. SoU Sci. 8:217-220. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. fi, Entry 876. 

983. Clsvxnobb, Cuntok B. Hydrogen-Ion concentration of plant Jnlces, IL Factora 
sffectlnK the acidity of hydrogen-Ion concentration of plant jnlces. Soil Sol. 8: 227-242. 1919. 
—See Bot. Absts. G, Entry 877. 

984. CkiinnK, S. D. The effect of ilnc In soil tests with zinc and i^nnlzed Iron poti, 
}our. Amer. Soo. Agron. 12: 61-61. 1920. — The author found that acid soils when placed in 
lino or galvanised pots, unless limed sufficiently, acted upon the sine of the pots which weie 
insufficiently protected by the granulated parafGne coating. The water-soluble Zn salts 
which were found in the soil caused the crops to fail the second season. The action of acid 
soils on Zn is Bvidence that soils contain true acids. No good protective coating for the pots 
was found. — F. M. Schorls. 

986. Fhbab, Wiluak, and C. L. Goodunq. I. Cost of banting Ume In the stack or 
heap. II. Si^plemenlary rqwrt t^on the limestone resources of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 157. tSp.,4fig. April, 1919. 

986. Hepnes, Fhank E. Wyoming fonge plants and their chemical compodtkin. Wyo- 
ming Agric. Exp. Sts. Kept. 28: 117-128. 1917-18.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 26. 

967. HoAQLAND, D. H. Relation (d nutrient solution to conqraslUon and reaction of cell 
sap of bailey. Bot. Gas. 68:297-301. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. fi, Entry 8fi9. 

988. EcusT, W. P., AND E. E. Thouab. The eSecta of alkali on cltras trees. Cali> 
foraia Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 318: 30S-337. 1920. 

989. Martin, J. C, and A. W. Chkisttb. EfEect of variation In moistore content on the 
water-extractable matter of soils. Jour. Agrie. Res. 18: 139-143. 1919.— The water-soluble 
constituents of two soils of very difierent types have been studied at four moisture contents. 
The moisture contents approaching the air dry condition show a decided tendency to depress 
the nitrates and potash in both soib and the sulfates in the silty clay loam only. These de- 
pressions aro reflected in the total dissolved material. The excess water in the sandy loam 
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Mil oMisM a diaappeaf&nee of nitrfttea and also decidedly depresses tlie potassiom, eftlcium 
and inKgnwtmmj these losses also being reflected in the total solids extracted. Considerable 
variations in moisture contents of soils, provided the saturation point is not reached, do not 
^iprecimbly modify the results obtained by the vater-eztroction method. — F. U. Seherla. 

900. RussBU., E. J. SoU nuUiig. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 44: 1-12. 1919.— This is 
a piq>uUr disousBion of soils, soil changes and soil maaagemeiit, baaed largely on experiments 
at Bothamated.— /. K. Skavi. 

991. Shbdd, O. M. Effect of oxidation of solphnr In soils on the solaUUtj of rock phos- 
phate and on nitrification. Jour. Agric. Res. 18: 32d-345. 1919.— Compost experiments of 
rock phosphate, sulfur, soil and manure show after 24 months time, that about 17 and 84 
per cent of the total phosphorus had been converted into a water-soluble and ammonium- 
ettcate-solnble form, respectively. Sulphofication did not proceed as rapidly as when an 
inoculation was made with the sulpbofying onanism, and when this was done the time ot 
the sulphofication may be considered to be reduced nearly one third. Composting under the 
same conditions but omitting the eulfur also showed favorable results in rendering the soil 
phosphate or that added in rock sulphate soluble, but not to the some extent as when sulphur 
was present. Nitrification was found to proceed to a certain extent regardless of the acid 
formed by the sulphur oxidation. The amounts of nitrogen found to be nitrified smoonted 
to ^>prozimately 20 per cent of the total originally present. Sulphofication was found to 
take place in all of the soils examined but varied somewhat according to the type. When 26 
and JiO mgsa. of sulphur were added to 100 ^ams of soil, about the some percentage of the total 
was oxidised in a given time. Inoculation of mixtures of rock phosphate and sulphur was 
not BufBcient to promote rapid sulphofication. It required in addition, soil or soil water. 
That the production of soluble phosphate was caused by the presence of sulphurio acid gen- 
erated by the oxidation of the sulphur is demonstrated by the parallel rise in acidity and sul- 
phate. The best conditions to promote the reaction are initial inoculation, high temperature, 
thorough aeration, and a fair moisture content. Other contributing factors are the propor- 
tions of the difTerent ingredients and probably their mass. The acid phoephate made 1^ this 
procedure has just as good a physical condition as the commercial product and woidd be 
cheaper if the time and labor involved in its manufacture are disregarded. — F. M. SekertM, 

992. SHin,L, C. A. SoU fertility. [Rev. of: Van ALSTimi, £. The movement of plant 
food within the soU. SoU Sci. 6:281-308. 1918. (See Bot.Absts. 2, Entry 1341.]] Bot. Gas. 
«6:312. 1919. 

903. Taxahabbi, R. On the fungoos flom of the soil. Ann. Fhytopath Soc Japan 1': 
17-22. 1019. See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 088. 

994. Watts, Fbancib. The liming of soUs. West Indian BuU. 16: 332-S41. 1918.— 
Compiled information. — C. T. Piper, 

INFLU^fCE OP BIOLOGICAL AGENTS 

905. Barthzl, Chr., and N. Benqtsbon. The infinance of lime on the nltiUcatlon of 
bun-yard manure— nitrogen In onble soil. BoiI8ei.8:243-26S. 1919. Manure or ammonium 
sulfate was added to limed and unlimed neutral and acid soils. Weekly determinatitms of 
the unmonia and nitrates were made. Lime stimulated the nitrification of the ammonium 
sulfate but exerted no favorable action on the nitrification of stable manure or in eases where 
the supply of lime was large impeded the nitrification. — WiUiam J. Robbxn*. 

906. HiLU, T. J, Influence of nitrates on nitrogen ftii''""H*<''g bacteria. Tn^ic. Agr^ 
onlturist S2;44-4fi. 1910. — Two lines of inveetigation, one on the influence of nitrate on aioto* 
bacter and the other on the influenee of nitrate on B. radicicola in the soil, were briefly snm- 
mariaed without details of procedure. FuU report given in BuU. Intemat. Inst, of A(ric., 
Sept., 1918.— £. 0. Wiggaiu. 
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907. JoNBB, D. H., AND F. G. Mdrdoce. QnantitstlTe asd qtiaUtetlT« bacterial analyrii 
of BoU nut^les taken In fall of 191S. Soil Sci. S: 259-267. 1919.— A surface and rab-anrfue 
aiunple of 46 soils representing 17 soil types in eastern Ontario were examined for total bae- 
teriai and mold counts on Brown's albumen agar, liquefier counts on a nutrient gelatine and 
Ajsotobacter, Ps. radicicola and Nocardia counts on a modified Ashby'a agar. Only 3 aan^lea 
hod a very low total count. Aiotobacter were found in out of the 17 soil typea and were 
absent in the light sandy soils and peat muck and shale types. Every soil type ezc^t yellow 
sand had fairly high numbers of Pe. radicicola and the sub-Burfaoe samples had a higlier 
content than the surface samples. Molds were fairly uniform in numbers in all soils excqit 
a sandy clay loam and sandy clay shale in which they were absent. Nocardia were least 
numerous in sand but much alike in numbers in loams, peat mucks and shales. — WiUiam J. 
Bobbin*. 

DBS. Wakbuak, 6elmah A. Coltonl atndles of species of Acttnomjcea. Soil Sei. S: 
71-215. 4 j4. 1919. — The morphology, cultural characteristics and biochemical featuiea of 
41 species of Actinomyces are described and compared. A note is given on the habitat of 
each species. The cultural characteristics for each species include those on 13 or U different 
solid and liquid media. The utilization of difFerent carbon or nitrogen compounds ie abo 
included in some cases. The biochemical features include nitrite formation, proteolytis 
action, change of reaction, inversion of sugar, diastatic action and growth on oellolose. 
Nearly all the Actinomyces studied reduce nitrates to nitrites and show diastatic and proteo- 
lytic aotivities. Most of the species studied grow on cellulose and half of tbem invert st^at. 
A key for the identification of the species based chiefly on biochemical characteristiea is 
presented. — William J. Sobbiru. 

FBRTtLtZATION 

999. Caltiito, M. !« fertllidad de la tlerra y los abonos. in. El esHercol y loa otna 
abonos oiganlcos. [Haanre and other organic ferttUzert.) Revist. Agrio. Com. y Trab. 2: 
540-643. t fig. 1919.— Largely a translation of an article by Oino Bbocabi of the UniverBt^ 
(rf Pisa.— y. M. Blodgett. 

1000. CALVitro, Mario. La fertllidad de la tlerra y los abonoa. [The fertility of the mD 
and fertUIzers.] Revist. Agric. Com. y Trab. 2: 50I-€03. 1919. 

1001. JoMXB, Joseph. Mannrlol eqteitments with cacao In Dominica. West Indian BalL 
16:342-353. 1918.— Reports results of plot experiments with various fertiliiera.-C V. Piper. 

1002. Sampson, H. C. Some factors which influence yield of paddy In comparative manor- 
ial MqwrUnests at the Ifangsnallnr Agrlcultnral Station, Agrio. Jour. India 14: 73fr-74A. 
1919. — Experimental errors in field experiments are discussed, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of 1 year and long time fertiliser experiments given. No experimental data is 
given. — J. J. SJWnner, 

BfETHODS 

1003. BsACKXTT, R. N., ANn H. F. Haskinb. Report on nitrogen. Jour. Assoc. Official 
Acrio. Chem. 3 : 207-217. 1919. — In the sine-ferrous sulfate-soda method for nitrates the ro- 
■uUe of the different workers are too variable. The chief difficulty in the method lies in the 
distillation with the use of glass wool in the neck of the flask. Further work was reo<Hnmended 
in the case of water-insoluble organic nitrogen. The Jones and Street method has been shown 
to be useful for distinguishing between good and bad organic ammoniatea. Some diflteultiei 
in the method however are yet to be overcome. Reeulta obtained with the Kjeldahl-C 
Arnold method using copper sulfate in lieu of o]dde of mercury and with oxide of n 
alone, were very satisfactory, there being a good agreement and praotically no difiercnee m 
the averages. The oxide of mercury seems to be a little more effective and rt^id in its oatk- 
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lytic action than copper BuUate uid perhaps the digestion in the case of oopper should bo more 
pioltmged than with mercury. The use of sodium sulfate in the place of potassium sulfate 
in the Gunning method and its modifications is to be studied.— f. M. SehertM. 

1004. FipptN, Glubr O. Tlie tmefast teat for sonr soil. Jour. Aroer. Soc. Agron. I2i 
65-68. 1920. — The paper describes the chemical principles employed by the tmefast test 
and points out the special features of the outfit. , The manner of using the outfit is given. — 
F. U. Seherti. 

1005. Frbar, Willhah, Wai;tbb Thouas, and H. D. EDuisToif. Hotea on the nse o' 
potassium pennanganate In determining nitrogen b; the KJeldahl method. Jour. Assoc. Official 
Chem. 3; 220-224. 1919.— Results of the authors show that for the fertiliier mixtures repre- 
sented the addition of permanganate caused a distinct loss of nitrogen. The loss depended 
somewhat upon the amount of permanganate but chiefly upon the time of the addition. If 
the addition was delayed for two minutes after removal from the flame no loss in nitrogen 
waa obaerved.— P. M. Sckerii. 

1000. Phelpb, I. K., ANn H. W. Daudt. Inveatigaaons of the KjeldaU method for the 
determination of nitrogen. Jour. Assoc. Official Agric. Chem. 3 : 213-220. 1910.— The hydrol- 
ysis of certain organic compounds of various constitutions was studied. In the preseneo of 
0.7 gram of mercuric oxide, 10 grama of K^0< and 25 cc. of H^Oj, weights of the compound 
varying from 0.2 to 0.4 gram were hydrolyied completely by 2.6 hounj of boiling.— F. M. 
Schertz. 

1007. Tbovbbihgi), P. F. Sjnvoslnm on the deteimlnatlon of nitrogen In tertUlzers. 
Jour. Aasoc. Official Agric. Chem. 3: 217-218. 1919.— The paper gives the answers of 38 sta- 
tion chemists and 17 commercial chemists, to a questionnaire on ntethods of determining nito>- 
gen in fertiliiera. Twenty-one chemists use a gram sample. Either mercury oxide or mercury 
is used by 41. Thirty-two do not use potassium permanganate at the doae of the digestion. 
Sulphuric acid as standard is used by 31 ohemists and 28 use sodium hydroxide to titrate the 
excess of acid. Cochineal is used as indicator by 42 ohemists. Others use methyl red, methyl 
orange, congo red, sodium aliiarjn sulphonate, aliiarin red and lacmoid. NHiOH was com- 
pared with NaOH for titrating and out of 203 samples of fertiliser analysed at different times 
105 samples gave 0.01 per cent higher results with NaOH. — F. M. Sehtrts. 

TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 

J. M. GBumiAN, EdiUtr 
E. B. Patbon, A»*i»taiU Editor 

SPERAfATOPHYTES 

1008. AmtVBit, Paitl. Nene Baatardkombinatlonen Im Oenns Chsnopodlmn. (New 
Hybrid-comblnatlens In the genus Chenopodinm.] Rep. Sp. Nov. IS: 177-179. 1918. [Rep. 
£u. t Med. 1: 257-260.] — The ftrilowing new hybrid-combinations and new varieties are 
published: X CkenopodiitmleplophyUiforme[C. album Kleptophyllum), X C. Ujaophj/lli/orme 
Aellen var. gUtbrum, X C pteTtdoUplophyUum {C. hircinum X leplophyllvm) and X C. Bin- 
Rontifflvar. obtuswn, X C ba*iletn»»[(_C. kirdnwn X itrialum) X alburn^ C. HaifiBardiaey. 
olbum]. — B. B. Payson. 

1000. ABTHim, J. C. New namea for ^ecloB of Pbanerocuns. Torreya 19: 48-49. 1910. 
—In listing the hocta of Uredinalea for the North American Flora, the author makes the 
following new combinationa: jSmttos UarlwiBi (Zeugite* Hartwagi Foum.}, SanguinaU prtf 
rtcns Trin. (Portfaum prvrima Trin.), [Coireoted (Tonvya 19: 83. 1919} to read SyiOktritma 
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prurient (Trin.) Arthur, nom. nov.], Nymphoidet Otayanum (Limncmthnnum Orayanum 
GrisebOi^ureoIonanivim'ea (Rhinanthvi virfiniciiil,.), Da»v*tephana »pathae«a iOentiaHO 
apatkaeea HBE.), &nd D, Mentetii (Qentiana Mentetii Griseb.). — J. C. N»l*<m. 

1010. Balfoiib, Bait^t. Some lato-flowerinK gmOuiB. TraDs. Proa. Bot. Soo. Edin- 
burgh 27: 246-272. 1918. — The authot discueaes several specieB of Auatio gentians belonging 
to the section Frigida Kusneiow. Detailed deBcriptiona'of the speoies with synonymy aia 
given ftud euioc&tae cited. The species treated are: OerUiana Parreri Balf. f., Q. Lawnnen 
Burkill, G. tino-omata Balf. f., 0. Teitckionita HemsL, G. ornoto Wall, and G. prolala Bali. t. 
— J. M. Oreenman. 

1011. Balfouk, Batlet. The genns NomochailB. Trans. Proe. Bot. Sac. Edinburgh27; 
273-300. 1918. — This article presents a consideration of the liliaceous genus Nomocharit 
of China and the Himalayas. Thegenusnow embraces some 13 species of which the following 
are new: Nomocharis Forrettii, N. galtienemig, tf. Irieolor, and iV. Wardii. — J. M. Oreenman. 

1012. BiTTBB, Geobo. Soknaceae qnattuor cti8tn>-«nerlcuia« adhnc generibiis U>ls 
■dscrlptae, IFonr South American SoUnaceae hiflierto s«cribed to the wrong g«n«ra.] Bep. 
8p. Not, 15: 149-165. 1918. — Scdanocbaiis is deaoribed as a new genua and to it assigned S. 
aU>eaeetu {Foeeiloekroma atbeeeeru Britt.). The following new combinations are also mads: 
Joehroma Lehmannii (Poecilochroma Lehmanni Dexaia.), Yatsobia dieholoma (_Cyphomtmdra 
dieholoma Rusby) and iSoEanum Lauterbaekii (Cyphomandra Z/auterbocUt Hub. Winkl.). — S. 
B. Payton. 

1013. Black, J. M. Additions to the flora of South Australia. Hos. 13, 14. Trans. Proe. 
Soy. Soe. South Australia 42: 88-61, pi. S-8, 168-184, pi. IS-ia. Deo. 24, 1918.— Important 
data are recorded concerning the flora of South Australia and the following plants are de- 
scribed as new: Melaleuca guadrifaria F. t. M., Spyridivm erioeeplttUum Fenit. var. adpret- 
auffi, Limnanlhemum Btys;ium, and Dierattylie vertieillaia, Stipa (cobra Lindl. var. aurieulala, 
MueUenbeekia eoeeoloboidee, Atriples cratsipee, A. eampoMdalum Benth. var. adnaiwm, Aeaeia 
rivtdie, Frankenia foliota, F. mtMcosa, F. eordata, F. aerpyllifolia Ijndl. var. eremopftita, and 
2lftnurta rigida. — J. M. Greennum. 

1014. Bois, D. Kothopanax Dandll. Revue Horticole (Paris) 91: 212-213. Fig. 67-t9. 
Jan., 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1526. 

1015. Brown, Wiluau H., and Abthob P. Fischer. Philippine bunbooi Bur. For- 
estry, Dept. Agr. & Nat. Resources. [ManUa.] Bull. 16. S» p. PI. i-»8. 1918.— This 
paper de^ primarily with the bamboos as a minor forest product of the Philippine Islanda; 
neverthelcBB it is of interest to the taxonomist, since the authors include keys to the genera 
and recognise 30 or more species several of which are described and illustrated. — J. il. 
Oreenman. 

1016. Cabdot, J. L« cognassler de Delany. [Th« quince of DeUvay.] Revue Hortieole 
[Paris] 90: 131-133, fig. Jfi-il. 1918.— PiVut DeXisfayi Franchet (Docpnta Dtlwajn Schneider) 
is transferred to the genus Cydonia as C. DeUwayi Card. — Adele Lemt Grant. 

1017. Cbalunob, B. W., Edwin Chebl, and A. R. Prnfold. On a new species of Ltfi»- 
Bpermtun and Its essential oil. Jour. Proe. Roy. Soc. New South Wales S2 : 176-180. Sept. 18, 
1918. — LeptogpermumflavesceTav&r. cifrofum Bailey &White is raised to specific rank. Speci- 
mens on which this species is based were first collected at Copmanhurst, New South Walee, 
in 1911.— J, M. Oreenman. 

1018. CoftBEVON, H. Les Cyclamens sauvagee. [The wild cyclamens.) Revue Horticole 
{Paris] 90: 180-183, 196-198. 1918. — The author gives the results of several years of experience 
in growing various wild species of Cyclamen. A key by M. R. Buser to the eultivat«d spteiea 
of this genus is included in which 24 species are listed. — Adele Lem* Grant. 
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1019. Dahmiib, n. Zwfll neae SoUiutcMn, lochroma (Bntochioma) WebortMOul tmd 
Cmcabns muldflonis ans Peru. [Two haw solaiutc«ou8 pUnts, lochnMna (EntochroniA) Veber- 
banerl «ad Cacabna mnltUlonis from Pern.] Rep. Sp. Nov. 15:266-267. 1018.— The f (blowing 
apeciee are described as new to Bcience : lochroma Weberbaueri and Caeabut mMflorut. — 
E. B. Payttm. 

1020. Dammkr,U. Bine neneLUlacee,TilocyrtUpuTifloni. ans Jiffui. ( A new UUaceous 
pUnt, TricrrUs pairiflora, fiom Japan.] Rep. Sp. Nov. IS: 267-268. 1918.— Tn'cprtta pani- 
fiara is deeeribed as a speoiea new to science. — E. B. Payeon. 

1021. Damhbr, U. Nene Arten Ton LachemlUa ans Hlttel- und SfldameTika. [Hew 
species of LacbemUla ffom Central and South Amerlca.l Rep. Sp. Nov. 15: 362-36S. 1918.— 
The following specieB from Mexico, Costa Rica and Colombia are described as new to science: 
LackemiUa Tondimi, L. cMtaricenne, L. PvrpuHi, L. laxa, L. Vhdeana, L. Morittiana, and 
L. eolianbiana, — E. B. Payton. 

1022. DiNTSK, E. Index der ans Dentech-SOdwestafrlka bis znm Jahre 1917 bekunt 
Sewordenen Pflanzenarten. n. [Indeztothespeclesof plants known from German Southwest 
Africa to the jear 1917. n.] Rep. Sp. Nov. 15: 340-36S. IfllS.- This alphabetical list, 
chiefly of flowering plants, includes a limited citation of synonyms and exsiccatae. The fol- 
lowing new specific and variety names or combinations are included: Aretotis karasnumtaTM, 
AtcUpia* jUiformiv Bentb. & Hook. var. BueAenoctana, AtripUx eareoearput, Barbaeenia 
mtnuto (Fellwto minvta Baker), CaraUvma avtana Dtr. & Brgr., Catvia obtnata Coltad. var. 
paUidifiora.—E. B. Pay ton. 

1023. Enolbb, a. HleronTmnsU Engl., elne neue Gattnng der Sazlfragaceen. [Hlerony- 
mvsta, a new genns of flie Sazlfiaeaceae.] Notisblatt KSnigl. Bot. Gart. Mus. Berlin 7: 
26&-267. Oet. 1, 1918.— Hleronymnsta is described and illustrated aa a new genus of the 
Saxifragaeeae. The genus is monotypic and is based on Saxifraga aUhemiUoidei Griaeb. 
{Suktdorfia aUhtmillmdw (Griseb.) Engl.) a native of South America.— J. M. Oreenman. 

1021. EmKsoM, JoHAN. PUtanthera Ufolla X montana i BleUnge (one of the southern 
provinces of Sweden). (In Swediah.) Bot. Notiser 1918: 59-62. 1918.— P. A. Rydbtrg. 

1025, Fbaskb, Jaub«. a new grasa, Eoeleria advena Stqtf . Trans. Froc. Bot. Soo. Edin- 
burgh 27: 302-303. 1918.-'£'oeI«ria adusna Stapf is described aa a new species of grass from 
specimens collected in the neighborhood of Edinburgh. The new grass appears to have been 
introduced into Scotland from eastern Spain or northwest Africa.— J. M. Oreenman. 

1026. Gamblx, J. S. Flora of the Presidency of Hadras. Part ni. Legnmlnosae-Caea- 
a^lnloldeae to Ca^rlfollaceae. 12) X I&i cm. P. 391-677. Adlard & Son A West Newman: 
London, 1919. — The present part begins with the subfamily CaeaaJpinioideae and continues 
through the Caprifoliaceae to the Rubiaceae in substantial accord with the Bentham and 
Hooker arrangement of families. The following new names and new combinations are in- 
cluded: DeUmix elata (Poinciana elata L.], MimMU Prainiana, RtAui Wigklii (R. rugoaiu 
Wt., not Sm.), Photinia Lindleyana W. & A. var. tomentoaa, Jambota Mundagvm (Eugenia 
MvndagamBourd.),J. Rama-Yarma (Eugenia Rama-VaTmaBoaid.), J. occidentalit {Eugenia 
ocddentalie Bouid.), J. Beddomei {Eugenia Beddomei'DMtbie),Sy*j/givmMyhen<lrae {Eugenia 
Myhendrae Bedd.), S. Benthamianum {Evgenia BenthamianaWt.), S. microphyUum {Eugenia 
microphyUa Bedd.), S. montanum (Eugenia montana Wt.}, 5. Ckavaran (Evgenia Chavaran 
Bourd.), S. malabariewa (Bvgenia malabarica Bedd.), S. operculatum {Eugenia opere^data 
Rosb.), 8. Stoektii {Eugenia Slocksii Duthie), S. JaTiibolanum DC. var. axiUare, Sonvcila 
vereiealor Wt. var. asillarit {S. axitlaria Wt.], TriantheTna triquetra Rottl. var. obUmgifolia, 
Heraeleum rigena Wall. var. multiradiatum, H. rigem Wall. var. elongaiwn, H. covrlallenet 
{R. rigen* Wall. var. CandoJleana C. B. Clarke, in part), H. CandoUeanum {H. rigens Wall, 
var. CandolUana C. B. Clarke, in part), Sehefflera tnierantha (HeptapUumm rotlratum vai. 
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mieranOM O. B. Clarke), S. RoxbwgMi {Aralia difilata Roxb.). S. venuUMa Ebuma Tar. obli- 
quineniia, and Alafigium talmfolium var. hexapetatum Wftog. (A. AftMfMtolHm Lamk.). — 
/, M, Oreenman. 

1027. Habus, H. AnOlacete cndlnm. Rep. Sp. Not. 15: 245-264. IS18.— Frcsi the 
Andes of Boutb America are described the foUowing species as new to science or hitherto 
unpublished with a diagnosis: Scheffl^a lariogyne, S. 3odir<ri, Oreopanax ffnaphaloeepfialita, 
0. ■pariakwmcae, 0. Ruitii Decne., 0. Sodiroi, O. braehj/staehyw Decne, 0. tmtrmeue Decne., 
0. itcktiolobut, O. ttenodaclylue, 0. Morilzii, 0. mucronvlatui, 0. malacotriehu», 0. j>aiamo~ 
phj/Uiig, 0. Trianae Decne., Araiiaf WthvrbatiMi. — E. B. Paj/ion. 

1028. Habslbr, E. Soknacea ptracnariensU critic* rel minus cocnlta. Bep. 6p. Not. 
15: 113-121. 1918. — The first of two articles on solanaceous plants occurring in Para^u^ 
gives critical notes on eight species of Solanum together with extensiTe citation of synonyma 
and exsiccatae. The following varieties new to science and new varietal combinations oceur : 
Solanum nudum HBK. Tar. pgeudo-indigoftrum, S. nudum HBK. var. mtcranlAum (S. micra^^- 
thwn W.), 8. verbtucifoliwn L. Tar. typicum, S. Ipomoaa Sendt. var. ipomoeoidt (S. tpomoe- 
oides Chod. & Haesler], S. Ipomota Sendt. Tar. mocrostaehywn, S. malacoxylon Sendt. var. 
ir«nuinum, S. malacoxylon Sendt. var. «u6t>irssc«n*. Several new forms and mbfonns ue 
also included. — E. B. Payton. 

1029. Hasblmb, E. Soknacea paraguarlensla critic* vel mlniu cognltL IL Rep. Sp. 
Not. 15: 217-215. 1918. — Critical notes, synonyms and citations of ezaicoatae are given of 
38 species, principally of the genus iSoIanum. The following new names and combinations in 
groups of specific and varietal rank as well as varieties new to science are published : iSolanuni 
kirtellum (Alropa hirUtla Spreng.}, S. kirt«Uun (Spreng.) Haesler var. diminvtwn Bitt., 3. 
wrrucvlotwn (Cyphomandraverr^tcuoUa Hasaler), 5. eitrifolium'Vf. var. tyyiewm, 8. citrifoliim 
W. var. ocAandrwm {S. oekandrum Dun.), 8. citrifoUumW. var. Uwsodendron (3. Imtcocendron 
Sendt.), 8. molifolium Schott. tot. atarifolium {8. atarifolium Kth. & BouchA), 3. pseudo- 
capncum L. var. typicitm, S. ptaudocapncam L. var. 8andlneria7tum, 3. pacudoeapncum L. 
var. hygrophilum (S. hygrophilum Schlechtd.), 8. jmtudacajttician L. tot. ambiifuum, 3. torvum 
Sw. var. gmuinum, 3. tomum Sw. var. lanui^tnosuTR (forms lonufinoaum Sendt.), 3. honariemt 
L. Tar. porajruoriense (S. paragttarietue Chod.), S. lycocarpam St. HiL var. genvinvm, S. 
lycQcarpum St. Hil. var. paraguarienie, S. lycoci^pum St. Hil. var. maeroa^jntm {S. grandi- 
fiorwnyM.TnacroearpamSBXBler), S. Balanaae (iS. Brotimii Chod.), S. Balamae Hassler var. 
typicum, S. Balanaae Hassler var. lyratifidwn, S. Balanaae Hassler var. ambt^um, 3. Bdl- 
ansae Hassler var. ggrtvinum, 8. Balanaaa Hassler var. aweomtcana, 8. Balanaae Hassler 
var. suAinerme, S. robualum Wendl, var. laxepiloivm, S. robuttum Wendl. var. concepcionit, 
S. tnridipea Dun. var. in(«rm«dium, Lycivm ekilenae Bert. Tar. normak, L. cMlenia Bert. var. 
heterophyllwn, L. Morongii Britt. var. lypicum, L. Morongii Britt. var, intfutum, Captieum 
microearjntm DC. var. glabreaeene. Many new subspecies, forms and subfortos are included 
or new combinations in these subapecifo groups occur.— j?. B. Payaon. 

1030. Hebtiir,W. Itinera Heteilana I. Rep. Sp. Not. IS: 373-381. 1018.— [Bep. Eu. & 
Med. 1: 309-317.]— I. Cruciferae Tnediterraneae, The author presents an alphabetical list of 
Crueiftffaa collected by himself in regions adjacent to the Mediterranean Sea with complete 
data for each collection. II. Umbelliflorae medittrraneae. A list, similar to the above, in- 
cludes certun members of the families AroIioceiM, I7mbeIIt/sra« and CornacBoe.—^E. B. Payaon. 

1031. Javorka, S. Klsebb m^^yzSsek 6b fijabb adatok. VI. [Htnor obflerratlons and 
new data. VI,] Bot. K6ilem6nyek. 17: 52-60. 1918.— Notes are recorded concerning sev- 
eral flowering plants of Hungary and one new form is characterised, namely Draba Simon- 
kaianfl Jav. f. retyetdUnaia.—J. M. Qreenman. 
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- 1032. J)f BOXNSStf , E. AjnfK pTiunldaUs X raptans. Betgeiu Muaeum Aarbok 1017-1918. 
NatuTTJdenakjJjelig rMkke 5: 1-4. 1918.^A hybrid between Ajuga pi/ratmdali* and A. 
radian* Ii. is reoMded and ita importftst obuaeten eontiMted with thoM of the pareat 
■peeieB.— sT. U. Qr»entnan. 

1033. KiTDTH, B. GenaUceaa Rovae. L Bep. 8p. Nov. 15: 135-138. 1918.— The 
following Bpecies native to South Africa are published aa new to Boienoe: Palargonium tmitm- 
dalamt, P. grtmdiealearatum, P. rvngvnut, P. Pal«rionii, Motuonia itrida, M. aUMmdra- 
«nn», and M. Bvdatiwii.—E. B. Payton. 

1034. KooHDBBS, S. H., AKD Th. Valbton. Atlaa der Batunarten von Java. [Atlaaof tha 
^eclea of trees of Jan.) B^y. 8vo. 1: PI. i-tOO. \913;2: PI. t01~W. 19U; 3 : PHOl-eOO. 
1915; 4: PI. 001-800, 1918. F. W. M. Trap. Leiden,— This work in four volumes of four 
numbers each, illustrates nearly 800 species of Javanese trees in detail. Many habit sketches 
and a few reproductions of photographs showing the general ^pearance of the trees are given. 
Oniiona xitetrta Krds. is described as new to soienoe. Aside from this, descriptions are not 
^ven, but references are made to works ini which descriptions do occur. The present atlaa, 
ajthongh a eoinplete work in itself, is intended to supplement previous publications of the 
same authors, especially the "Bijdragen tot de Kennis der Boomsoorten van Java" (Con- 
tributiona to the knowledge of the tree species of Java). [Bee also Hot. Abats. 4, Entry 1736]. 
—S. B. PayaiM. 

lOSS. UvnLLi, H., and A. TanLLtrKa. Oenothera iigenttnae ^ec. nor. Rep. Sp. Nov. 
15: 133-134. 19IS. — This species published previousty with as insufficient diagnosis is here 
completely eharaeterised. Its place of origin is perh^ts the Argentine. — E. B. Payion. 

lOaO. Maidsk, J. H. The tropical acadaa of QtMeaaland. Proo. Roy. Boc. Queensland 
30: 18-fil. PI. 1-7. inS.^The author gives an annotated list (rf 60 rect^uaed species of 
Aeaeia frmn Queensland, including the following which are described as new to seienoe: 
Aeoeta Banerofli, A. cumiveria, A. Whitei, A. argtntea, and A. ATmitii (A. dtHberata F. v. 
H., not A. Cunn.). — J. M. Qreenman. 

1037. Mas, Cabl. Sacdolepis, Meaoaetom, Thiaa^, Ichnanthna genera spedebna novla 
aocti. Kep. Bp. Nov. 15: 122-133. 1018.— The following species are described as new to sci- 
ence: SaeciohpU ItmgisMTini, S. miervcoeeu*, S. delicolwla, S. KartUniana, Metotetwn peni- 
emaium, it affropyroUlM, Thrtuya trinitwtis, Ichmmthw tanciMiut, I. tfebarbauen, /. 
lanoehlamys, I. MrHdlUibu, I. montoMU {Ptmiewm inconattma var. monianum Trin.), I. pent- 
n'anitf, I. trinilsnni, I. polyeladut, I. drtpanophyUvt, I. loaffifflvmis, I. vmestulanut and /. 
OardfMri.—B. B. Payim. 

1038. MoTTXT.S. NoreaaxTiolUtis. [RewTroUlus.] IUvueHortioole[PariBl90:102^I03. 
1 pi. 1618.— Two plants of this genus are described and illustrated. The first, TroUxut 
Ledtibourii Rchb. comes from Biberia while the second, T. pumiliM vbj. yunnancnna Hort. 
is described as new and was grown from seed seat from Yunnan, China. — Adele Lewii Grant. 

1039. MoTTET, S. Un Konvean Colnmnea Hyhrlde. [A new Colnmnea hybrid.] Revue 
HortioolelParia|90:16S-170. 1 pi. and 1 taxi fig. 1918.— The autbcw describes and illustrates 
a new hybrid, C. vedrarientia Hort., resulting from a cross between C. Schieihana Sohlecht. 
and C. magmfica Oersted. — Adele Lewis Grant. 

1040. MoiTBT, 9. NelUla, Physocaipoa et Ste^unandra. B«vue Hortioole [Paris) 91: 
236-238. Fig. 77. Feb., 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1U4. 

1041. MoTTET, 8. Nonveanz ^bunnun de la CMne. [New Vlbumiun of China.) Bevne 
Horticole [Paris] 91: 262-204. 1 pi. (colored). Apr., 1919.— See Bot. Abate. 3, Entry 1548. 
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10*2. PoBTO, P. Caufob. O Cunbod (PslTua LudadoriBl Beig.). 21 X 27} cm. H p. 
9 fig. Eatabelecimento Grapbico de Steele & C. Bio de J&neiro, 1S20. — This pftmphtet, pub- 
lished by the Botanical Garden in Rio de Janeiro, illustratM and gives a detailed aocount of 
Paivaea Langadorffii Berg, with particular reference to its edible fruit. — J. M. Oraenman. 

1043. PuTZBi., E. Buedowla, elne neve Qattong der Ccaiqioalton aiw Zentnl-AiutnUes. 
[Basedovla, a new geooB of the Compositae from central Atutialla.] Bei. Deutseh. Bot. Gea- 
ellseh. 36: 332-337. PI. It. Oct. IS, 191S.— Botatfotna helichrysoidw is described and Olua- 
trated aa a new genua and apeoies of the Compositae. It is placed under the Beliehrjf»aa« 
and is related to Cattinia and to Htliehrj/sum. — J. M, Ortenman. 

lOU. PRITZEL, E. Species none ez Australia contrail. Bep. Sp. Nor. 15 : 356-361. 1018. 
— The following speoiea and varieties new to aeience are charaoteriied : Triodia Baaedowii, 
Crolataria Strehimeii, Indigofera Baiedowix, I. leveotrieha, Svtainiona phaeoidei Benth. t&t. 
*reela, Pelaloslylet tpineteent, HeterodendTon Jlonbunduffi, Eremophila eattdXi Arminii, E, 
heonhardiana, E. Slrehlowii, Canthium linaare, Olearia arida, RuHdori* pannieulala. — S. B. 
Pay eon. 

1045. RooKBB, B. S. Notes on Australian orchids, together with a description of some 
new apecles. Trans, ft Froo. Boy. Soc. South Australia 42 : 24-37. PI. t-4. Dee. 24, IfilS. — 
The author presents a synopsis with critical notes of several genera of orehids. The follow- 
ing apeoies are new to science: Caloehilus cupreut, PUrottylu punlia, sad PrasopAyUiMt 
nfivm. — J. M. QravMnan, 

1046. RuBtniB, K. Bin nenes BpUoUnm (B. Ofaebaeri) atu Westnualand. (A new Bpl- 
loUum (B. Oraebnert) fiMU western Russia.] Rep. Sp. Nov. IS: 179-180. 191S. [B«p. Eu. 
AMed. 1:259-260] — ^pilofrtum Oroebnsn is characterised as a speoiea new to science. — E. B. 
Paj/ton. 

1047. ScHLXcsTXB, R. Die Gattnng Aganlsla Ldl. nnd Ihra Verwandtan. {The genua 
A^nlala Ldl. and Ita reUttvea.] Orchia 12: 24-42. PI. tS. 1918.— The preaent article, which 
is continued from a previous number of this magasine (12: 6-16, pi. 1. 1917), includea a syn- 
optical revision of Ko«U«nKt«inia Robb. f., PoradtstontAua Rdib. f., WarTMUa Schltr., and 
Otost:^ Schltr. n. gen. The following new species and new namea are recorded; £o«IIen- 
ileinia pervniaaa from Peru, K. dnimea (Cyrtopodxvm ebwmtwn Bsfb. Bodr. from Brasil, 
K. Roraimat from Guiana, K, bolimmaii from Bolivia, ParadinaAlkvi nefleetui from Biasil, 
P. miaranthui {ZygopiUdum mieranOium Barb. Bodr.) from Braiil, Oto»lj/li* lepida (Aganina 
nist'a Itpida Lind. & Rohb. f.), 0. braehyilalix (Zygopeiaivm braekyttalix Bchb. f.), and 0. 
Mnuila {Zygopetalum venualvm Ridl.). — J: M. Oreenman. 

1048. ScHUtCBiSB, B. Dte Oattong Restrepla H. B. n. Eth. [The genua ReatrepU 
HBE.] Rep. 3p. Nov. 15:256-270. 1918.— ^BarboBsUa, a new genus, is proposed for a number 
of Central and South American orchids formerly included under Retlivpia. The following 
combinations result: Barbosella au»lr<Ui* (Autrspto otMlroIu Cogn.), B. Coffniauxiajui (.R»- 
gtrepia Coj/niauxiana Speg. ft Erflnil.), B. eratiifolia (Bettrepia eratsifolia Edwall), B. 
euetdlala [Reitrepia cucullofa Ldl.), B. Dwenii {Realrepia Dutenii Sampaio), B, Oardneri 
(PUwoihaUus OardneHLdl.), B. Kegelii {Bettrepia Kegelii 'Robb. t.), B. Lefgrenii (fietfrepia 
LOfgrenii Cogn.), B. mierophylla (Aestrepta microphylta Rodr.), B. Miertii {Plmtrolhallui 
Mi»r»ii Ldl.), B. PorBchii (Butrepia Porsckii Kranil.), B. prorepen* (Rettrepia prorep«tu 
Rchb. f.), B. rhj/ncantha (Rettrtpia rhyneantha Bchb. f. ft Warac), B. earieoaa {Rettrepia 
varieosa Ldl.). The author also gives a synopsis of the genus B«slrspta with critical notes 
on each of the 21 recognised species. Three new sectional names are given as follows: 
PleurolAoZIopsts, Ettrestrepia and Aehaetochiliu. The new name PleuTOlhalliu BdwaUii 
Dusen ft Schltr. (Rettrepia pleurothallcidet Coga.) is proposed. — E. B. Payton. 
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1049. ScHuicHTXB, B. Die Oattmig SlsmatMtillx Rchb. f. [The 0«iiiu asmatoslMlIx 
Xchb. t.] Rep. Sp. Not. 15: 139-U8. 1918. — The flpecies previously EtniEned to the geaiu 
SigmalotUUix are found to be very diveree Btructurally and from them have been segregated 
the new genera Patalocentnmi and Roesllalla. The three genera are compared oriticolly and 
vnder each is given a key to the apeeiee properly assigned to them. Besides the new generic 
di^noees the following speoies new to soieace and new combinations are included: PetalO' 
-csnlrum jnuillum {Siffmalotlalix ptiailla Schltr.), P onputttfoltum, BoetUeUa dilalala (Sig- 
miaMlaiixdilataiaRiehb.t.), R. WaUitxi (Sigmati>*taiizWalli*iiRohb.t.),R.TmeTsa(Si(fmaio- 
*t<dix revtna Rchb. f.), R. malleifera (SigmtUottidix mdUnfera Rohb. f.), R. L^manniana 
iSigmatoslalix Lehmarmitma KrKniI.), Capanemia brocAirnon {Sigmatoslalix braehycion 
Oriseb.), C. Juergennana {Rodrigvatia Jitergetuiana Kr&nsl.) and C. pypmora (,Rodrigu4na 
pggmiua Kitaal.). — E. B. Payton. 

VXO. 8CHI.BCHTKB, R. Hltttf nngra Sber elnlge eoTopIlBche tuid medltemne OrcUdeen. 
I. [ContrlbutlonB concerning som* Europetn and Medltemwean Orchids. I.} Rep. Sp. 
Not. IS: 273-302. 1918. [Rep. Eu. A Med. 1: 274-302.]— I. The genera Aeeraa, Himmto- 
llloisum and AtuteampHt are discussed in the light of their taxonomic history and present 
interpretation. Under each genus are listed the species and varieties belonging to it and 
oiitioal notes ore given. II. Orchis perriea, a speoies new to science, is oharacteriied. III. 
Steveniella, a new genus, is described and to it is referred 1 species, S. latyrioide* (Orchit 
tatyrioidsa 8tev.). TV. Omnoria Parlat. is confirmed as worthy of generic ruik. Specimens 
Are cited for ite single species, G. diphylla (Lk.) Porlat. V. Platanth^a pannda is described 
as new to science. — B. B. Pay»on. 

1061. ScHLBCBTER, R. Odontloda X Ffirstenberglana ScMtr., eln nener UgMMrlBchar 
Orchidaenbaatard. [Odontloda X Ffirstmberglana ScMtr., a new btgenerlc orchld-hybild.] 
Orchis 12: 19, 20. 1918.— This new bigeneric hybrid is the result obtained from crossing 
Coehliada tiuleam''ea Benth. with Odonlcffloittim Eduardi Rchb. t.—J. M. Orttnman. 

1062. ScHLBCBTKB, R. OrcUdaceu novae et crltlcae. Decaa LI-Lm. Rep. Sp. Nov. 
IS: 193-209. 1918.— The following Guatemalan plants, chiefly from the collections of Ber> 
nouUi and Cario, are described as new to science: Plalanthera guattme^enaii, Habenaria 
dijil»ura, H,' latiptlala, H. qainquefiia, H. tpilkamaea, Pogonia debilia, Ponlhieva pvlchtUa, 
PeUxia guatemtJennt, Spiranthee puIcAra, Pkyturus humidieola, P. Iun^«ru«, P. IriMrulaius, 
MierMlylig adanthoidei, M. lepanthiflora, Masdevaliia gwUemalemis, Stelia Bemmilii, S. 
Carioi, 3. eUittogama, S. ovypelala, 3, larMtUnma, PleurolhaUit BemoulUi, P. Carioi, 
P. lamprophylla, Bpidendrmn aberrana, B. lucidum, E. jntttocaulos, E. wrructpss, Jfotylia 
guatemaUttni, Ltochilui major, Ornithoetplialui lripterv». Decas LIV. ibid. 210-217. — 
CatogloBsna, a new genus of Madagascar orchids is described and to it are assigned the 
following new and transferred species: C. fiabellatwn {Limodorum fiabellatvm Thou.), C. 
Hianbtetii (Cymfrtdium Bvmblctii Rolfe), C. magnificum, C. rhodoehilum (Cymbidium rhodo- 
■ekilum Rolfe). Additional new combinations in other genera ore proposed as follows: Pin- 
Umlhera Komarovii, CUoraea reticuiala, Sltli» tmaiilabia, Dendrobirtm Catwvinae, Otottylii 
jxilvdota {Zygopetalum paludtmim Cogn.), Oncidiwn Spegaizinxanvm (Leoehittia Spegattint- 
<mu« Krftnsl.), 0. Waluewa {Walutaia pt^htlla Kegel), Solenidium nuUtogrotneme (LeocMlui 
mattogrmtrntit Cogn.), Bryeina diapkana {Oneidium diaphanvm Rchb. f.), PachyphyUum 
mutcoidea (Orekidotypue mitteoidet Erftntl.), P. eyrtophyUmn (P. faidfolium Sohltr.). — E. 
B. Payton. 

1063. ScHLxcBTEB, R. OrcUdaceae nova* et ciltlcae. Decaa LV-LVn. Rep. Sp. Nov. 
15: 324^-340. I91S.— The following new apeeiee and varieties of Madogascan orchids are de- 
wiribed: Benthamia elata, Habenaria Ferkoana, Cynotorehia diplorkyncha, C. Laggiara*, C. 
Laggiarae var. eeakarala, DiBpertit Aftelii, Qoodyeara Afttlix, Platylepii nu^garitifera, 
BuIbophyUitm AfMtlii, B. brachyphylon, B, Ferkoanum, B. Laggiarae, B. m^anopogon, B. 
■minfiewn, B, tareorhaehU, B. xatUftobuIbum, Liaiochiha Laggiarae, (hiaaonea awantiaca, 
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Aerangii erauijiei, A. pumilio, A. wnutla, JwntlUa e^rtoetrtu, J. FerkoaiM, Antnacttm 
amehogloivum, A. Ftrkoanuai, A. datyearpum, A. Lagf/iaraa, A, luIonMlietum, A, mirabil^, 
A. •arcodonJAuM, A. Itnuitpiea. — S. B. Payton. 

1064. ScBUCHTBR, A. OrelildAC«M Bovu, la caidarlit Hard OtUnMBsIs caltu. [Haw 
oicUds CMltlntMl In the Garden at Dahlam.) NotisbUtt KOnicl. Bot. Out. Mua. Bulin 7 : 
268-280. Oct. 1, I918.~-Tba folloving new spoeiaa of orefaida are dflactib«d: AfaNfenUia 
)wntna»MU, SUKt diaphtma, S. fragrant, 8. Ponekiana, S. rohutta, 8. tAermcpJ^iia, Pltvro- 
thdUU lampToglMia, P. tnargaritiftra, P. mierobUpliara, P. nnrohZi*, P. forattaMtii, P, 
Pet*rtia»a, P. rkabdoMpala, OeUnaeria rhodofiotta, Eneytlia laxa native of Braiil, Dmdro- 
Mum daUtmetue from Sumatra, Polytaekya fvbilabia frton Kamerun, MaxiUaria pAoco- 
gloua and M. xanthorhoda native country unknown, and Fottda P«(«rnana from Burma. — 
J. M. OrMnmon. 

loss. ScHLECBTiB, R. Ualier aiaige neiia CjrmUdian. (On aoma new CymUdlmu.J 
Orebia U : 4S-48. 1018.— The following new ^>ecies and new hybrids are deeoribed : Cymbid- 
ntm Hennitiamim from /ndia, Cymbidiitm X F^tUnbargianvm (C. Traayanvm X urytkro- 
allrftim), and Cymbidiwn X magnifieum (C. *rytiirMti/him X Lowuattim},—J, M. Oretitmaa. 

10G6. ScBLncBTSB, R. Tanda X Harxfauui ScUtr. a. b]rbr. Orohia 12: 88, 89. 1918.— 
Fonda X Hertiana ia 4eBoribed as a new Iqrbrid between Fonda coerwba and V. tuoptt Ldl. 
— J. M. Grsmmon. 

10S7. ScHLBCHTXB, R. Zwel nana Hybrlden (Biaaaocattlaya X ^nlaa Schltr. nnd laa- 
Uocattleja X pvlchalla). [Two new hjrbrlda.J Orehial2:87. IBIS.— SroMoeaUlava X PohIm 
was obtained by croasing CaUieya ouroa wiUi Bro*HwoIa Perrinii Rchb. f . and La e l i o e at U tya 
X ptdehaUa was obtained by croMing the natural hybrid Ladio X CrouaAatrona with Cattlty* 
velvtina Bchb. f.—J. M. G<r««nman. 

1068. ScHNBtDXB, Cunuo. Wettare Brttrlge mr ranntnla dar chlsaalachan Arten der 
Oattnng Berbeils (Buberbarla) . [Further contributions to the knowlodge of the Cblnaae qedea 
ofOMKennsBerbenaCEiiberberla).] OeaterT.BDt.Zeitacbr.«6:3l3-3a6. 1916. /Md. 67:16-32, 
13S-146, 213-228, 284-300. 1918.— In this series of articles the author preaenU a revision of 
the Chinese species of Berberis recognising 86 species and several varieties grouped in 10 sec- 
tions. The following new species and new combinations are included: Btrbtrit pAonero, 
B. GrodtTttarmia, B. CoUettii, B. WiUeana, B. Faberi, B. mierotricha, B. pTanchetiana, B. 
kaniumnt, B. orilrepha, B. WiUonae Hensl. var. nbaadialata {B. tvbcavlialata Schn.), and 
B. Wihonae Hemsl. var. Slapjiana (B. tndgaria var. Stapfiana Voea). — J. M. Greentrum. 

lOSO. ScHULz, O. E. Sisymbiitun septulatnm DC, elne blaber nicht genfigend bekannta 
Art [Sisymbrium septnlatnm DC, a species previously inanfflciantl; known.] Kep. Sp. Nov. 
13:369-372. 1918. [Rep. £u. &Med. 1: 306-308.]— This species, described from incomplete 
material and confused by synonymy has been variously misinterpreted. A complete specific 
description is given and specimens are cited. The following new varieties are characterised: 
S. Mptulatum DC. var. triehoearpvm, S. uplulaium DC. var. dosvcorpum, S. «ep<ulo<um DC. 
^ar. Uuioearpum. — E. B. Payton. 

1060. Sif AU., Jaues. The oti^ and dsTel^ment of the Composltae. Spa. xi + aa4 P-, 
6 pi., 79 leit-fig. William Wesley & Son : London, 1919. [RepriutCHi from the New Phytolo- 
gist, Vols, xvi-xviii. 1917-1919.]— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1142. 

1061. ViBRBAPFER, F. Was ist TrifoUum PilczU Adamorlc? [What la TrifoUnm PUcill 
AdamoTi£?I Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschr. 67:262-264,328-337. Pl.S. 1918.— The author presenU 
the results of a critical study of TrifoUum Pilctii Adomovic, and discusses its relationship 
to T. eximiwn Steph. and T. altaicum Vierh. — /. .V. Greentnan. 
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laa. ViauuB, R. Lm AnJIirfM c^IMm. [OOttiMvd AnUlUMe.) lUvne Hortieol* 
fPuu]«lia2S-a». Feb., m». 

1083. VioTTiiiR, R. iM Anliacios cnlttrtw. [CulUvftlsd AnllMeM.) Revue Horticole 
(Puis] 01:260-262. Mu-., 1919. 

10B4. Von WcmTciK, R. HoltkM DMleri WctttMn nad dl* Aligmuoiic der Oattnnf 
ICoItkat. (Holttoa INM«rl Wsttttetn mi the doutrcatkM of the geaiu HoltkM.) Oesterr. 
Bot. Zeit«elir. «7: 361-368. PI. S. ttfin. 1918.— The author describee in detail and illustrates 
itfoItJUa DA^tfri Wettst., diecusaee the relatimship of the genus if oIUm to allied genera, and 
enumerates irith the bibliography and sjrnonymy eight species recognised under the i^ove 
generic name. — J. M, Greenman. 

1065. Waonck, R1TD01.V. Brltntamncen m Pltunlera Abblldttng der AnecMtes Isppakcea 
(Uun.) Hlers. [Biplane tlons to Plnmler's Illustration of Anachites lappnlacea (lAn.) Hlers.) 
OMterr. Bot. Zeiteehr. «7: 387-^46. Sfy/. 1918. 

MISCELLANEOUS UNCLASSIFIED PUBLICATIONS 

BuBToif E. LiTHfOBTOH', Editor 

1066. Anontmoiib. PslatsblUtr (or sheep of certain Hew Zealsnd forest plants. Nen- 
Zealand Jour. A«rie. 19: 293-294. 1919. 

1067. Akomthoos. Lac calUvstlon In India. Sci. Amer.Supplem. 88:280. 1910. [From 
Jmir. Boi/. 8oe. of ArU.] 

1068. ANONnious. DtiUzatlon of marine plants. Sci. Amer. 121 : 557. 1919. 

1069. AMommoiIs. Peat fuel for locomotlveB. Sci. Amer. 121: 006. 1010. 

1070. Baldtim, J. P. Oermlnatlon of grains. Sci. Amer. 121: 626. 1919.— Reports of 
gemination of grains of cereals found wrapped up with ancient Egyptian mummies are claimed 
to be flctitions.— CA<u. H. Otis. 

1071. BcasT, P. Le latanlor da Sud-Amuun et sa fibre. [The Bourbon palm of sonthem 
anaam and Its fiber.] Bull. Agric. Inst. Soi. Saigon 1 : 377-380. 1019.— A discussion of the 
fibers produced by the palm Corypha lecomlW Beec— S. D, Merrill. 

1072. CABALLaBo, A. La Charm foetlda A. Br., j las larvsa de Stc^royla, Cnlex j Anoph- 
eles. [Chara foetlda A. Br. and the larvae of St^omyla, Cnlex and Ant^eles.] Bol. R. Soc. 
^pafiola BJBt. Nat. 19: 449-456. Oct., 1019.- In the botanical laboratory of the University 
of Barcelona it was noticed that an squariimi containing Chara foetida appeared not to breed 
mosquitoes as did other aquaria containing other aquatics iPotamogetonftmtani, P. peclinatut, 
Btodea canade7i»ia, and Api'um nodiflorum). Experiments were undertaken which indicated 
that a sufficient quantity of CAora foetida, probably not much more than one^ighth of the 
total volume of the container, caused the death of mosquito larvae by asphyxiation. The 
larvae of Sttgom^a appeared somewhat more resistant than those of the other genera. The 
cultivation of Chara foetida is stated to be eaay and economical and its use in tanks, ponds, 
et«., is recommended for preventing the development therein of mosquito larvae.— 0. E. 
Jmrningt. 

1073. CiiASKBON, Edwaho HaiiK. The Irrealstlhle charm of the fenii. Amer. Fern 
Jour. 9: 100-115. PI. 7-8. 1910. 

1074. FnxuNO, Hans. Ueber Eork-Brsatz. [Substltates for Coi^] Pharm. Zentralhalle 
Deutschland W: 183-187. 1919.— The scarcity of cork in Germany necessitated the use of 
Bubatttutea for this oonuuodity. The author describes the various barks, piths, etc., used 
for this purpose. — H. Engelhardt. 
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1076. FiTBaNBB, H. Ooldi^vn Tatwk. [CjOstu Ubnianm tobacco.) Pharm. ZentraJ- 
b&lle DeutsehUnd 60: 336-337. 1919.— The leaves of Cj/tiiwi laburnum, when subjected to a 
proper fennentatim, furniah a product which c&n be used as e substitute for tobacco. The 
amoke doee not smell disagreeable, does not irritate the mucous membranes end acts on the 
central nervous Bystem in exactly the same way as tobacco. — H. Engelhardt. 

!£• 

1070. Grtxbel, C. Bettrlge ztun mlkroski^iBchen Nachwets von pflanzllchen Streckunca- 
mltteln nnd BnatzstofleD bel der Unterancbtuig der Nahmngs- n. Oennasmlttel. [Hlcrotct^c 
demonGtratton of vegetable anbstltiites In food Investlgatkni.] Zeitschr. Ustersucb. Nabrungs- 
a. Genusemittel 38: 129-141. 1919. — Histological description of substitutes for bread and 
meal, preserves, spices, and coffee. — H. 0. Barbour. 

1077. Habbblandt, G. Food value of alfalfa used as a table vegetable. Sci. Amer. 
Supplem. W: 298, 312. 1919. IFrom Die NaturvjiMenachafUn (Berlin),! 

1078. Hertsb, W. Zxa qoantllativen Hlkroanaljse der IfahmngS' und Fattermlttel. 
[Qoantltative mlciOHUialjais of food.] Zeitschr. Untersuch. Nahrungs- u. Genussmittel 38: 
65-%. 1919. — Thorough theoretical discussion witb numerous examplea.— ff. 0. Barbour. 

1079. HowB, H. E. Research and cotton. Sci. Amer. 121 : 606. 1919.— A brief i^sumd of 
what investigation has done in the past for this branch of the textile industries. ~CA(U. H. 
OtU. 

lOaO. Howx, E. E. Usiog vegetable seeds. Sci. Amer. 121: SH. 1919. 

1081. Ebaptt, K. Brgebnlsse del Untersnchong von Ersatzmltteln Im Jahre I9I8 and 
Jannar bis April 1919. [Investigation of food snbstitntes.] Zeitschr. Untersuch. Nahrungs- a. 
Genussmittel 38: 213-^1. 1919.— Substitutes for baking-powder and acoesBories, eggs, spices, 
extracts, flavorings, honey, preserves, fulminating powder, tea and coffee, tobaeoo, fmit 
juices, beer, and sausages. — H. O. Barbour, 

1082. SiflTH, E. Philip. PoUlnosis ("Hay-9aver»). Jour. Botany 58; 40-44. 1920.— 
A condensed account is given of the symptoms of hay fever. It is noted that the problem erf 
treatment has heretofore been approached from the standpoint of the immunologist. The 
earliest work was that of Dunbak and Fbausnite, and their experiments were elaborate. A 
list is given of the plants found by these authors to cause hay fever. The present author adds 
various conifers to the list. He thinks the toxalbumen theory of Dunbar is scarcely tenable 
because the contents of the pollen grain are separated from the nasal membrane by the wall 
of the grain. Mechanical irritation or the production of substances on the surface of the 
pollen are the only alternatives, left. The author finds mechanical irritation insufficient to 
account for the symptoms. On the other hand the grains are coated with tapetal debris 
often in the form of an oily substance. The oil was extracted by ether from the pollen of 
Uitneeua and was found to produce a blister when applied to the unbroken skin of the fore- 
arm. Very similar results were obtained with the pollen of Plantago. The cases of Primula 
obeoniea and sinensis are cited to show that such irritating oils are produced by plants. If 
this theory of the cause of hay fever is correct it will throw a new light on the whole problem 
.and bring it into line with well-known cases of plant-dermatitis which cover quite a wide 
range of plant organisms. — K. M. Wiegand, 

1083. Stdast, G. A. D., and E. J. Bdtler. Report of the Director. Sci. Rept. Agric. 
Inst. Pusa 1918-19: l-IO. 1919. — A summary of the more important scientific work for the 
year at the Pusa Institute (India). — Winfield Dudgeon. 

1084. VEBkET, G. Snr les causes de la coagulation nattuelle du latex d'Hevea bruillensls. 
(On the causes of natural coagulation of the latex of Hevaa brasIUensls.) Bull. Agric. Inst. 
Sci. Saigon 1 : 342-347. 1919. 

1085. Wall, A. The pronunciation of scientific terms In New Zealand, with special refer- 
ence to the terms of botany. Trans, and Proc. New Zealand Inst. SI: 409-414. 1919 
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1096. Ai-WAi, F. J. A phosplute-htuiciT PMt aoU. Jour. Amer. Peat Soc, U: 10a-14S. 
IBQD. — Same MinneBOt&boparefoimdtohftveaBufficient BUpply of lime and aTslIable nitto- 
gen for the production of all eropi suitable to the region. Phoephates, however, are very 
eeant.— 0. B. Rigg. 

1067. Airoimioirs. , Bl^hant-fraae In elevated localltieB. Agiio. Gai. New South Wales 
31: S4. 1920. — Treats of Penniitlum purpureum. — L. R. Waldron. 

106S. ANoirmora. The department and etephant-gnua. Agrie. Gai. New South Wales 
31; 143. 1920. — Treats of Ptuniietwn purpwreum. — L. R. Waldron. 

1089. Amontvods. Coffee In New South Wales. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 31 : 138. 
ISBO.— This orop (Coffta app.) would be unsuited to New South Wales.— L. R. Waldron. 

1090. ANoimiona. Liming, calUvatlon and mannrlal e^erimeata at Hargam, Auatralla. 
Auatralian Sugar Jour. II: 679-681. 1920. 



1092. ANOMDfoira. Bice culture In Ifew South Wales. J^ic. Qas. New South Wales 31 : 
232. 1920. — Results so far not encouraging but farther trials are advised. — L. R. Wtddron. 



lOM. AMONTifous. niper from bagasse. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1 : 2S3. 1020. [Review of 
a paper in The Technical Engineering News. Feb., 1900.] — Describes the process for oom- 
meroially making a special paper from bagasse, which ia sugar cane from which the Juice 
has been extracted. — Cluu. H. (Hit. 

1095. Ahonyhoitb. Home-made syn^ from sugar beeta. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1:286-286. 
1920.— This appears to be a brief of a paper by Obt and Withbow in the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. Feb., 1920.— CAa«. H. Otit. 
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* 1096. AtfOMTifouB. BIzacatan coma autorlBl prima pan papal. [Zacatonaaapapar-^itaUflK 
matarial.] Rerista Agric. {Mexico] 4: 107-111. 1 fig. 1919.— A popular aecouat baaed rat: 
U. 9. Dept. Agrio. Bull. 309. 1919.— John A. Stevmaon. 

1097. Anontuoub. Origan, coIUto « Indostria del cacaliaate, (OrJxlti, caltlTatloti and 
commercial aspects of the peanut.) Jalisco Rural [Mexico] 2: 81-86. 1920.— <)opied from H 
Boletin de U Camara Agric. de Leon [Mexico]. — John A, SUventon. 

\ 1098. Atkinson, Esuond. Weeda and their tdentlflcatlon. New Zealand Jour. Agric- 

19: 232-234. i fig. 1010. — This is a continuation of a aeries of articlea interrupted hy the war 
in 1916. Plants known as "winter annuals" are under discusaion. Spuirey (SptrgiUo ofMn- 
tia) is described in detail at various stages of growth. It is reported sa a useful plant in 
some countries, but it can be considered only as a noxious weed in New Zealand. Ita posi- 
tion as a weed, and possible control measures are discussed. — N. J. Oiddingt. 

1099. AuHtlLLBR, F. Natation und Felnheltsgrad der Spelzen bel xweltelllger Gerste. 
( Nutation and the dt^Tee of flneneaa of the glnmea In twQ-row«d barley. ] Illustrierte Landw. 
Zeitg. 39 : 430-431 . Fig. SS»- 399. 1019.— The heads of varieties having fine glumes are shown 
by measurements to stand more nearly upright than those having coarser glumea. The 
former varietiea are of higher quality but the latter are more productive. — John W. BobtrU. 

1100. Bancroft, Wildeb T. [Rev. of: PaTBBS, Chaslbs A. The preparation of anb- 
stancea In^ortant In agtlcnltnre. Srd. ed. 19 x 14 ctn., vii + 81 p. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc.:New York, 1919. 10.80.) Jour. Phy«. Ghem. 23: 444. 1019. 

1101. Ban6, Jose de. Dos cosechas de arena por una. [Two crops of oats for one.] Bev. 
Agric. [Mexico] 4: 164-156. t fig. 1010. — A ratoon crop secured under favorable weather 
conditions at small labor cost. — John A. Stevenaon. 

1102. BarbbBiC.A. Thegrowthof sugar cane. Internal. Sugar Jour. 22:198-208. ISSO. 
— The fifth article of a series on the growth of sugar cane deals with the rate of maturing of the 
cane plant as a whole, the rate of early development, the average length and thickneaa of 
the mature joints, and the richness of the juice in branches of different ages. [See next 
following Entry, 1103.]— £. Koch. 

1103. Basbeb, C. A. The growth of sugar cane. Intemat. Sugar Jour. 22:76-80. 1900. 
— The fourth article of a series on the growth of sugar cane deals with the formula for the 
branching of the cane plant. (See next preceding Entry, 1102.] — E. Koch. 

1104. Barbbb, C. a. Progress of the sugarcane indnstiT la India daring the yean 1916 
and 1917. Agric. Res. Inst. Puea Bull. 83. ^ p. 1919. — The cane varieties in general usa 
are poor, and the cultural piaotioes and methods of handling the product primitive. The 
Department is endeavoring to introduce improvements along these tines, and the reports 
eover some of this work as carried out in the various provinces. Reports are given f or Uadras, 
Travanoere, Mysore, Bombay, Central Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, United Prov- 
inces, Punji^, North-west Frontier Province, Assam, and Burma.— iV. /. Oiddinga. 

1105. Bbbson, M. a., and Aubian Doanb. Darso. Oklahoma Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 
127. to p. Fig. 1-6. 1919.- Darso is a new grain sorghum of unknown origin, poeaessing 
superior drouth resisting qualities. It is a dwarf variety of very uniform siie, early maturing, 
leafy, red-seeded. The forage has a higher total sugar content than kafir or feterita. Tha 
feeding value of the seed is less than that of black-hulled white kafir. It is recommended as a 
grain sorghum in the drier regions of Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas, but not in the more 
humid r^ons where other grain aoi^hums and com make satisfactory yields. — John A. 
EUioU. 

1106. Beveblbt, J. Halie notes. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 19: 242^243. 1919. 
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1107. BoLi^r, H. L. Official field crop InspecUoa. Proc. Abioc. Official Seed Analyets 
1919:22-31. 1919. — Author believes "that the first step in cereal crop improvement reata in 
furthetextenaiouof our state seed and weed laws and in the activity of the forces repreaen ted 
by them, to include proper control of seed crop production and of seed and grain distribu- 
tion." Seed iuflpection laws alone have failed to insure seed and crop improvement since 
they inspect in the bin or bag after the goods has left the farm. Proposes for "every cereal 
producing state a law authorising seed, field crop inspection, seed certification, seed stand- 
ardisation and seed sales lists" under the supervtBion of a competent officer, also proTiding 
for educational emphasis together with means for demonstrations and field work with seed 
plots.— W. r. Murm. 

1108. Breakwell, E. Pt^nlardeacrlptlon of grasses. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 31: 
24-28. Fig. IS. 1920. — Habits of growth and seed production, palatability, behavior under 
irrigation and commercial poaeibilities are given for the genus Danthonia as found in New 
South Wales. Danthonia longifolia, D. Hpartita and D. pallida, are figured. The Danthonias 
constitute 00 per cent of the grass herbage on the tablelands and slopes in New South Wales, 
and are common in western distriete. Seed habits are fairly good. The Danthonias will be 
valuable in pastures in the future— L. R. Waldron. 

•i 1100. Bbbaewell, E. A remarkable fodder plant. Shearman's clover. (Trifolium fra- 
gijerum var.) Agric. Gas. New South Wales 31 : 245-250. i fig. 1920.— This report is given 
by the agrostologiet. This clover was propagated vegetatively from an individual plant 
found growing alone several years previously. A taxonomic study indicates it to be unique, 
but closely allied to strawberry clover, T. froffiferum. The author suggests that it may have 
resulted from a cross between T. fragiferum and T. repent or T. medium or even between the 
two latter. Although under observation for over 20 years it has not been observed to produce 
viable seed. Compared with T. frofriferum, it is said to spread three times as quickly and to 
produce six times the amount of feed. Its palatability and nutritive quality are stated to be 
of the highest order. It thrives on marshy and slightly saline soils. It is not killed bj* 
frost. Chemical analyses are given.—!.. R. Waldron. 

J 1110. Bbsaxwbll, E. Trials of Wlmmers rye-gnsa. (Lolltun ■nbnlatnm.) Agric. 

Gai. New South Wales 31 : 107-110. $ fig. 1920.— Ckinclus ions as given are unfavorable to 
the grass both as to cultural results and palatability.— L. R. Watdron. 



1112. Bbeabola, M. La devitallziailone del semi dl Cuscnia. [The kUllng of Coscnta 
seeds.) Stas. Sper. Agr. Ital. 52 : 103-207. 1010.— This is a oontinuation of work which was 
reported upon in 1013. The purpose of the investigation was without screening to find a 
method of killing the seeds of Cuscuta in a lot of leguminous seeds. It was found that 
due to the different siiea of the seeds of C. arvenn* and C. Trifolii screening would not 
separate the former from seeds of Trifolivm, The method devised was that of heating 
the lot; incidentally it was found that the seeds of Medicago »aliva, Trifolivm pratenee, Tri- 
folivm repma and Lotus eorniculatus did not lose their vitality when exposed to the temper- 
atures of experiment, i.e., 65°C. for one and two hours, 70*^. for one hour and 76°C. for one 
hour. In fact it was found that the number of seeds of these leguminosae germinating was in 
some cases greater after the treatment. The striking advantage was also found that the 
seeds of Cusouta' most easily Bereened out of seeds of the legume was the one that seemed 
to resist heat a little better (C. Trifolii) while the other (C. omansig) was most easily killed. 
When tried in soil, the germinability of the two was found to decrease from 43.6 per cent to 
11.8 per cent in C. Trifolii and from 65.6 per cent to 0.2 per cent for C. arveatit whm heated 
for one hour at 75°G. — A. Bonairi. 
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1113. Bbown, Edoas. Vohintuy UbttUac by ■Mdimen. Pioc. Ahoo. Offieial 8««d Ans- 
lyste 1919: 41-^. 1919. — FoUawing a auggMtion msde by the Department of Agricultura, 
many large wed bouses and finna pledged their support to the propoeal that seedsmen label 
all farm seeds sold, giving on eaeh lot of 10 poun^ or more, purity, germination, and date 
when t«>rted, and if imported, thecountry of origin. A series of purehases of seeds from seed 
dealers thrcHighout the eountiy showed that 78 per cent of the samples were not labeled, 
however, "a larger percentage of the seedsmen who speeifioally agreed to label their seeds 
were found to comply with the agreement. than was the case with seedsmen who did not so 
express themselves." — M. T. Jfunn. 

1114. BsowTT, W. H. Philippine fiber plants. Forestry Bur. Philippine Islands Bull. 19. 
lifV.,Upl. 1919.— See Bol. Absts. fi. Entry 1304. 

Ills. Brchol, Gil Mouca. Algnnoa pastes natnialea de Mexico. [Hatnial pastmes In 
Hexico.l Rev. Agric. [Mezioo] 4 : 68-42. t fig. 1919. — Outlines the dtfFerent types of pasture 
grassea in Mexico.— John A. SUnni. 

1116. BiTBQXsa, J. L. Relation of varying degrees of heat to the tlablilty of seeda. Proo. 
AsBOo. Official Seed Analysts 1919: 4S-61. 1919. — The author conducted experiments with 
com, wheat, oats, rye, cowpeas, soy beans, and garden beans — seeds most liable to injury 
by insect pests, with a view of asoertainiDg the critical temperature above which the viability 
of each species is affected. The results of the experiments are given in tabular form.— 
U, T. Munn. 



1118. Chamblibs, Chakub E. Prairie rice culture in the United States. U. S. Dept. 
Agrio. Farmers Bull. 1092. te p., IS fig. IffiO. 

1119. Clatton, W. F. Tbe tea Indastry in Sontb Africa. I. South African Jour. 
Induat. 3: 112-120. PI. t-». 1920.— Brief history of the tea industry in Natal, and of the 
cultural methods empli^ed. — E. M. Doidge. 

1120. CocKATNE.L. An economic Investigation of die Montane tnasock gnssland of Hew 
Zealand. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 19: 343-346. f Jig. 1919.— This is the fourth of a series 
of articles dealing with the Montane tussock graesland. The California thistle, Cntctw 
orMnaia, is reported sa becoming firmly established in some areas which were bare from over- 
graiing. It seema to be palatable to some animals, and may help to establish other useful 
plants, in which case it should not be considered a weed. — N. J. Giddingt. 

1121. CowaiLL, H. B. Cross pollination of sogsr cane. Jour. Dept. Agric. and Labor 
Porto Rico 3: l-t>. 1910.— See Bot .Absts. 6, Entry 1478. 

1122. Cbkvost, C, andC. Lbuabik. Plantesetproditltsfllaiiwatenxet textileadal'Indo- 
chlne. [Fiber- and textUe-prodncing plants of Indo-Chlna.] Bull. Econ. Indochine 22: 813- 
837. PI. t. 1919. — A continuation of the general paper on thia aubject, covering the 
familiea Asdepiadaoeae, TJlmaceae, Urtricaceae, Scitamineae, Bromeliaceoe, Amaryllidaeeae, 
Liliaceae, and Pontederiaceae. — E. D. Merrill. 

1123. CBOCKaa, Willi All. Optimum ten^eratores for ttie sf ter-r^wnlng of seeds. Proe. 
Aaaoc. Official Seed Anab'sts 1919 : 46-iS. 1919.— The author made a study of freshly harvested 
seeds of species of Crataegus, American linden, sugar maple, peach, and two species of 
Ambrosia. These seeds are typical of those having dormant embryos. The changes that go 
on and lead up to their normal germination are spoken of as after-ripening of the embryos. 
The embryos of these seeds must go through certain fundamental physiolc^ieal changes 
before they sprout nonnally, since the embryos will not grow at all or only abnormally when 
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tluiy kre aaked and given all ordinary conditions favorable to germination. The optimum 
tempflrature for the proceu of after-ripening lies in the r^oa of 4 to &°C., and a constant 
tempftrftture in these limite is very much more favorable than alternations between it and 
h^er or lower temperatures. At freeiing temperatures, after-ripening of these embryos 
progresses very slowly if at all, while temperature periods above 10°C. are especially detri- 
mental to the process. The facts disclosed by the investigation raise the question whether 
nnreerymen who layer their seeds to produce after-ripening would not do better to put the 
seeds in cold storage houses at optimum temperatures of 4 to CO., which would lead to a 
much more rapid and complete after-ripening than is attained in layering under fluctuating 
temperatures. It is the belief of the author that such methods should give returns in a 
greater percentile of seeds producing plants and in the general high vigor of the plaiiti 
resulting from completed after-ripened embryos. — M. T. Jfunn. 

1124. GnOBB, W. E. The Kavan^re cane. Loniaiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer 
(13: 307-800. 1 fig. 1010.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2113. 

1125. Dat, Jambs W. The relation of size, shape and number of repllcatlona of plats to 
probftble error In field ^erlmentstlon. Jour. Amer. Soo. Agron. 12 ; 100-106. 10QO.-~Varia- 
tion is reduced by increasing the siae of the plat to one-twentieth of an acre or over. Most 
aeenrate results are obtained from plats that are long and narrow and extend in the direction 
of greatest variation of the soil. An increase in the number of replications of a plat of given 
siae increases the accuracy of the results. — P. M. Schtrtx. 

1120. Deeu,J.W. Pasture tap-dressing test In Walpnknrsw county. New Zealand Jour. 
Agrie. 19: 205-206. lOlO.—Sheep were used in these experiments and the results for two 
teasons indicate that it is well worth while to top-dress. — JV. /. Oiddingi, 

1127. Dbbcohbss, Paui.. Le rebolsement et le dtTsloppemeitt economlqtiB de la Franca. 
(ReforestatioB and tbseconomlc developmeiit of Fiance.] M^m. Soe. Sci. Fhys. Nat. Bordeaux 
Tn,2: 103-217. ifig. 1918. 

112S. Dss COMBES, Pauu Installation d'eip<rlences prolongtei inr le nUwellemenL [Pro- 
tracted ei^ertments i^on stream-flow.] Mjm. Soc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux Vn, 2: 17-36. 
tfit. 1918. 

1120. DoBLAB, Joai Hkbrbra. B1 trlgo tremeslno. IThree-numths wheat.] Bol. Assoc. 
Agric. [Espa&a] 12:47-52. 1010. — Discusses a variety of wheat known as "Tremesino" (three- 
months) secured by selection from the common fall type planted in Spain. Yields were much 
less than with the fall variety and it is not recommended for planting except where planting 
at the usual time has been impossible. The variety yielded in four experiments an average 
of 10.7A hectoliters per hectarea.— JoAn A. SUventon. 

1130. DoBLAs, JoBi Hbbbbra. Bstndlo sobre el cnltln de la almoita. (SttiAea In the 
cnlHnitlon of Qie gmss pe« (Lathynu satlnis).] Bol. Aoaoc. Agrio. [Espafia] 11: 4I6S-<I74. 
1019. ^Botanical classification, usee, varieties, cultivation and yields of Latkynu lativut 
(grasB pea). — John A. Slevenatm. 

1131. Duncan, J. Hoxlons weeds. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 19: 306-368. 1919.— It is 
urged that more attention be given to the destruction of noxious weeds. Weeds should be 
destnjyed before soeding and the assistance of the public should be enlisted to destroy weeds 
as soon as they are observed. Methods of weed dieseminatirat are discussed and mesas of 
prevention are indicated. It is suggested that in sowing to pasture the best of seed and 
plenty of it should be used in order to obtain a good close sod. This tends to choke out and 
prevent growth and spread of weeds. Farmers should not admit thrashing machines to their 
(arms until the machines have been thoroughly cleaned. — N. J. Giddingt, 
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1132. DtTTBBN, F. D«ber die Eelmknftdaur elnlcer Undwlrthschaitilclie WlchUfer 
Sunen. [Concerning tlWTltiUttyofcertklnacilciiltiinllylinimrtuitteetlB.] lUuatrierteLandw. 
Zeitg. 30: 282-283. 1919. — Ae the reeult of germination experimentB it wai found that the 
aeeds of wheat, rye, b&rley and oata poeaeea greater vitality than ii generally supposed. 
Seeds of wheat 8 years old were 80 per cent viable and those of 14 yean old 10 per cent viable. 
Nearly 100 per cent of wheat seeds from I to 7 years old germinated. Similar resulta were 
obtained with seeds of rye, barley and oats. — John W. Robertg. 

1133. Easl.e,F.S. Varlattes of angar cane in Porto Rico. Jour. Dept. Agrie. and Labor, 
Porto Rico 3 ; 15-&S. 1919. — One of the principal objecta of this paper is to show that sugftr 
oane varieties may be described, classified, keyed out and determined by ordinary methods of 
descriptive botany or taxonomy. Heretofore, remarkably few descriptions of the can« 
varieties have been published that would enable one to identify a variety. The cultural 
value and characteristics of the numerous varieties grown in Porto Rico are described in detail. 
A key for identification and a taxonomic description of a number of varieties is also contained 
in the article. — Anlhimy Berg. 

1134. EvAKs, L. A. Annoal report of the acting-director of agrlcaltuie. Tasmania Agric. 
and Stock Dept. Rept. 1918-19: 1-6. 1919. — Report giving statistics on production of prin- 
cipal crops. District reports are included. — D. Rtddick. 

1135. Fawcett, G. L. The Identity of canes grown In Arg«atliui. Intemat. Sugar Jotir. 
22: 135-136. 1920. — The botanist of the Agricultural Experiment Station at Tucuman states 
that Java 38 is the true P. O. J. 36 as it is grown in Java today. The probable source of this 
incorrect designation is the description by Noel Deerr in his "Cane Sugar." Another inac- 
curacy is calling the variety J 228 (P. 0. J. 228) by two names— its own and J 130, when in 
reality Java228 is meant. Correspondence with the Java station and shipments of cane show 
that the Argentina canes of Javanese origin are identical with the varieties of corresponding 
names as grown in Java. — E. Koch. 

1136. French, G. T. Organization, development and activities of the AssocUOon of 
Ofllclal Seed Analysts of North America. Proc. Abboc. Official Seed Analysts 1910: 15-20. 
1919. 

1137. Fbuwirth, C. Die Anaprflche der mr EBmergewinnung gebanten Luplnearten an 
Boden nnd Kllma. [The soil and climate requirements of lupine species grown for yield of seed. ] 
Illustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 199-200. 1919.— The soil and climate requirements of the 
following species are discussed; Lu^pinu* Intent, L, anguatifolivs, L. albus, L. cruikskanJcsii, 
L. mvtahilit, L. hirautus. — John W. Roberta. 

1138. Fbttwirth, C. Zur Frage des Veipflanzens der Luieme. [Concerning the qneatloo 
of transplanting alfalfa.] Illustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39 : 226. 1919.— Results obtained through 
three years of experimentation indicate that greater yields of forage and seed may be expected 
from a field in which the seed has been drilled in than from one in which a stand has been 
obtained by traneptantation. The advantages and disadvantages of both methods are dis- 
cussed.— John W. Robertt. 

1139. Gajon, Carlob. CulUvo del chlcharo de vaca. [CultlTatlon of the cowpea.] Rev. 
Agric. [Mexico] S :26-34. Sfy. 1919.— Explains the value of a green manure crop, the manner 
of fixation of nitrogen by legumes and outlines the culture of cowpeas, a green manure crop 
well adapted to Mexican conditions, — John A. Sttrengon. 

1140. Gahidb, O. a. Report of the imperial cotton specialist. Sci. Rept. Agric. Res. 
Inst. Pusa 1918-19: llS-124. 1919.^The report summarises the qualitiesof some of the var- 
ious varieties of cotton grown in India, and outlines experiments either in progress or conteni' 
plated to improve the cotton yield. — Winfield Dudgeon. 
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1141. Gabdnbh, H. a. Research In the palst Industiy. Sci. Amer. 122: 89. 1020.— 
Oboerv&tionfl on the growing of soym beans and manufacturing of 807a oil used in mixing 
p&intB.— Ch(M. H. Oiit. 

1142. GiLLBTTs, L. 9., A. C. McCamdubh, amd H. H. Kildxb. Soiling crops for milk 
pnMlnction. Iowa Agho. Exp. Sta. Bull. 187: 33-68. 1919.— This bulletin treats of the utili- 
■ation of soiling crops for milk cows, discussing in tbb oonnection alfaJfa, red clover, alsike, 
■weet clover, field peas, oowpeas, soy beans, maUe, oats, rye, foxtail millet, sweet so^hum, 
Sudan grass, and the following mixtures : oats and peas, oats and vetch, barley and peas, rye 
and hairy vetch, cowpeos and com, eowpeas and sorghum, clover and timothy. A risumi 
of work by other investigators is added.— C. Y. Piper. 

1143. Gobs, W. L. Grerahoos* and g«nnliiatlon-«luunber t«at8 of crimson dorer sMd 
convared. Proc. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts 1919: 64. 19ie.~The i^ults of 164 compara- 
tive and simultaneous germination tests of crimson clover seed, made between folds of blotting 
p^er and in the greenhouse in soil gave results as foUows : "The average of these 104 samples 
is the germinator was 60 per cent. The average germination of these same samples tested 
in soil in the greenhouse was 42 per cent." — M. T. Munn. 

1144. GsiiTiTHa, David. Prickly pear as stock food. U. S. Dept. Agric. Farmers' Bull. 

lOR. »4p- 8 fig. igeo. 

1145. GuTHBiE, F. B., AXD G. W. Nobkis. Note on the cUssiflcatlon of wbest varieties. 
Agrio. Gas. New South Wales 31 : 243-244. 1920.— Classification based on milling values.- 
L. R. Waldroa. 

1146. Hadunotok, Jamb. Ponltry Hotea. Febmarr. Agric. Gai. New South Wales 
31: 137-141. 1920.— Notes on growing alfalfa, Medicago aalim^—L. R. n'aI<Iron. 

1147. HANeKH,W. Degeneration nndSaatgutwechsel. [D^ensratlonandseednrlation.I 
Ilhistrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 558-660. 1919.— The writer discusses the degeneration in the 
yisld and quality of various Geld crops and strongly advises seed selection as a remedy there- 
for. — John W. RoberU. 

1148. Hakbinqton', Geo. T. Comparative chemical analyses of Johnson grass seeds and 
Sttdan grass aeedi. Pr9o. Assoc. Official Seed Analysta 1019:58-64. 1919. — A brief account 
of the results of comparative microchemical and permeability studiea, also, gross chemical 
analyses of the seeds of these two closely related grass plants are given. These studies were 
made to determine whether there are any difierences in their chemical nature, which might 
serve as a basis for explaining their marked difference in dormancy, germinating and after' 
ripening. — M. T. Munn. 

1149. Harbibon, W. H. Report of the Inqwrlal Agrlcnltnial Chemlat. Sci. It«pt. Agric, 
Re*. Inst. Puaa 1918-19: 35-15. 1919.~See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 2271. 

-4 1150. Hatwood, a. H. ElephAnt, Para, and Gtilnea graasas at Wollongbar. Agrio. Gas. 

N«w South Wales 31: 6. 1920.— rGrowth results given for Pennitetum purpursum, Ponietim 
Hsolteum and P. nummum, respectively. Klephant grass gave largest bulk of feed, was 
drought reaiataot and stimulated milk yields. Fara grass covered the ground forming siie- 
oolent feed, which remained green throughout the winter. — L. R. Waldron. 

J 1151. HniDiracHKA, A., aitd S. Fblbbb. Beibag lur Eenntnls der Fettslnren des Erd- 

Missffles. (Fatty aclda of peanttt oil.] Zeitsohr. Untersuch. Nahrungs.- u. Genussmittel 38: 
241-265. 1919. — The composition of the fatty acids of the peanut oil examined was: Ara- 
ofaidic2.3per cent, Lignocerie 1.9 per cent. Stearic 4.6 per cent. Palmitic 4.0per eent, Oleio 
79.9 per cent, Linoleic 7.4 per cent. — H. G. Barbour. 
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1152. HBLWBa.L. SalaotDaiilibnMtsMdwIthimiiuitMforfoaiiliiMiMs. SeedWorM 
7*: 24-26. 1920. — This article deala with the Danish methods of groirinK oeeds of earrota, 
m&ngelfl, rutabagaa, and turnips and the guaranteeing of the genuinenesa of the Tarietiea and 
strains, a method now adopted b? nine of the important seed dealers. — Af . T. Jfunn, 

1153. HfLaiNDOBP, P. W. Hathods of plant breedlag. New Zealand Jour. Agrie. 19: 
354-358. 1919.^The work of several iavest^ators is briefly reviewed and the conclusion 
drawn that simple selection for the improvement of self fertilised plants, such u wheat, is 
not considered as very hopeful. — N. J. Oiddingt. 

1154. HiLiiHAN, F. H. Rhode Island bent seed and Its substitutes In the trade, Proc. 
Assoc. Official Seed Analysts 1010; 64-68. 1919.— In this paper the author reports recent 
inTestigations which show that there are certain seed characteristics peculiar .to each of the 
species, by means of which the kinds of seed may be distinguished and to a certain extent their 
true proportions in a mixture determined. The source of the seed, shown or indicated by the 
kinds of weed seeds and extraneous crop seeds present, is also an aid in determining the kind 
of seed and liability of mixture due to condition of growth and trade practice. Attention is 
directed by the author to detailed and illustrative descriptions of the seeds of bent grasses 
found in Bulletin 692, ProfsBsional Beries, U. S. Department of Agriculture.— Jif. T. Mvnrt. 

1155. HiTE, Bertha C. Forcing the germination of bluegrsss. Proc. Assoc. Official Seed 
Analysts 1919: 53-58. 1919.— Experiments designed to ascertain the effect of light, tempera- 
ture, and nutrient solutions on the germination of Kentucky bluegrass and Canada bluegraae 
are discussed. The experiments lead to the conclusions that: A complete viability test of 
Kentucky blue grass can be obtained in the dark with an exact 20'-30°C. alternation. Under 
constant temperature conditions this grass gives a higher germination in the light. — An alter- 
nation of 20°--30°C. in a dark chamber does not give a complete viability test of Canada blue- 
graas. — Direct sunlight or diffuse tight a few hours each day with approximately a SO'-SD'C. 
alternation gives a complete viability test of both Canada blue grass and Kentucky blu^raas. 
— Nutrient solutions with 20°-30*C. alternation in the dark give a complete viability test of 
both Kentucky bluegrass and Canada bluegrass. — So far we have not been able to find an alter- 
nation of temperature alone that would give a complete virility teat of all samples of Canadfi 
bluegraas. — M. T. JIfunn. 

1IS0. HoDSON, Edqab a. Uplaad long staple cotton In Arkanaas. Arkansas Agiic. Exp. 
' Sta. Circ. 40: 1-4. 19Q0.— The conditions under which upland long staple cotton varieties 
may be expected to produce a profitable crop are given together with a map showing the 
regions suited to the culture of long staple, intermediate, and short staple cottons. — Jolm A. 
EUiott. 

lis?. HoDsoN, Edgar A. Cotton Club maanal. Arkansas Agric. Exp. Circ. 84: 1-2L. 
It fig. 1920.— A popular manual covering the hittoiy, physiology, histology, culture, «Kf 
use of the cotton plant. — John A. BllioU. 

1158. HoDBOM, Edoar A. Lint frequency In cotton with a method for delenntnatloa. 
Arkansas Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 168: 1-12. 1920. — Lint fre.quency was determined for 100 
seed samples from 10 plants each of 25 varieties of cotton under test. The length of lint was 
determined, also the percentage of lint by weight. Theseed was delinted with sulphuric acid 
and the volume determined by displacement in aleohol. The weight of lint of a uniform length 
of 26 mm. was calculated to give an accurate comparison of weight of lint produced per square 
centimeter of seed surface. The lint index for a plant repr«aentB the averse amount of lint 
produced on one seed. Six tables are given showing the lint index, lint percentage, lint length, 
and lint frequency of the varieties studied. — "High IJnt frequency is closely correlated with 
short lint, therefore, it is necessary in making selections for high lint frequency to ofupder 
length and per cent of lint." — /oAn A. SUiott, 
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IIW. HowABD, A., andG. L. C. Report of th* Inverlal Bconomlc Botanlat. Sci. Kept. 
Aktio. Rei. Inst. Fubk 1918- 10; 46-67. PI. 6-6. 1819.— The report includee & eummftry of the 
progress of iiiTestigations during the year under report, & program for 1919-20, and a list of 
literature published. Improved wheats (Tnftcum vulgare) "Pusa 4" and "Pusa 12" have 
produced yields of 3350 pounds and 3000 pounds respectively per acre, under good cultivation, 
in contrast with the very low yields of ordinary Indian wheats under Indian methods of culti- 
vation. These improved wheats are being sent to other countries for trial. Other work in- 
cludes methods of culture and improvement of indigo (Tndigofera tinctoria); sun-drying of 
vegetables ; methods of packing fruit for shipment ; pollination of Indian crop plants ; and soil 
drainage. Poor drainage in the Gangetic Plains during the monsoon interferes with proper 
toot development and promotes ezoesaive denitrifi cation. Actual crop production under 
improved methods of cultivation indicate that with small expenditure of organic fertilitet 
the fertility ft alluvial soils may be maintained or improved. — Winfield Dudgeon, 

1160. HowB, H. E. The fntore of the cotton Indaitry. What organized research promises 
te do for grower and nuumfsctnrer. Sci. Amer. 122 : 300. 1900. 

1161. Hdtcbinbok, 0. M. Report of the Imperial Agrlculttuml Bacteriologlit. Sci. Kept. 
Agric. Res. Inst. Pusa 1918-19: 106-114. 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 6, Entry 2282. 

1162. Htdb, W. G. Orchard cover-crop experiments on tbe Hoontere BlUa, New Zea- 
land Jour. Agric. 19: S64-36S. / fig. 1919.— This is the final report of a 4-year series of ex- 
perimoits. Oats made a good growth and oats with partridge peas were particularly good. 
Bine lupine was the best of the legumes and it made much the strongest growth on limed 
area. — N. J. Giddinga. 

1163. JoNBS, Eahl. Northern grown seed wins In Hsssachosetts. Potato Mag. 2*; 24, 
29. 1920. 

1104. JoBOAM, W. H., AMD G. W. Chubchill. An eqiertence in crop production. New 
York Agric. Exp. Sta. [Geneva] Bull. 465. »0 p. 1919.— An account of en experiment in which 
a 4-year rotation of crops (com, oats, wheat, and hay} was carried through four rotations 
on pUt« fertilised in different ways— with farm manure, a complete chemical fertiliier, a par- 
tial chemical fertiliser, and no fertiliser. On some plats the hay crop was red clover; on 
others, timothy. The total omoimt of dry matter produced was somewhat greater on plats 
treated with farm manure than on plata receiving a complete chemical fertiliier; and about 
50 per cent greater than on unfertilised plats. Especially noteworthy is the fact that crop 
produotion was maintained as efficiently on the timothy plats as on clover plats. The results 
of a series of soil analyses made in connection with the experiment show the unreliability of 
soil analysis as a means of measuring soil fertility.— F. C. Stemirt. 

1166. JoviNo, S. Oasemzioni snil'aridocoltnn Itnlinna. [Obsemtlons tqmn dry fsim- 
liWlnltnly.l Stai.Sper.Agr. Ital. 52:69-121,126-192. 1919.— SeeBot. Absts.5,Entiy 232S. 

1160. Kblu>oo, Jaueb W. Seed report, 1918. Bull. Pennsylvania Dept. Agric. 2<: 1-29. 
S pi. 1919.^The bulletin includes a table giving standards of purity for various seeds; re- 
sults of tests on special samples; average purity of tdScial samples; results of inspeotitm and 
analyses in tabular form; and illustrations of tbe noxious weed seeds found in farm seeds, — 
C. R. Orton. 

1167. Kbllooo, JahbsW. Seed report, 1920. Bull. Pennsylvania Dept. Agric. 3<: 1-28. 
19S0. — Standards of purity established by the Seed Law for 20 kinds of seeds are given; also 
the results of special samples tested for purity; the average purity of facial samples and the 
results of inspection are discussed and the data arranged in tabular form. — C. R. OrUm. 

1168. KsBut, W. D., AND R. N. Maxik. Farmers' experiment plots. Winter fodder 
trtalB, 1919. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 31 : 77-83. 1920.— In the Upper North Coast dis- 
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trict, trials of eereala and legumes with and without fertiliiere were carried out by a number 
of fanners. lUsults showed the practice to be successful. In the South Coast district cere»U 
were tried without manures, with success. — L. R. Weddron. 

1169. Killer, J. Vber die BewertunK der Centaurea solstltlaUs als Chartkterbegleltsame 
bol der Herkunf tsbestlmmung von Kleesaaten. [Concentinf the value of CentaoTea EoUtltlaUa 
at an Indicator of the origin of clover seed.] Jour. Landw. 67; 100-110. 1919.— Centavrta 
toUHlialii has long been recognized as indicating a southern European origin of clover seed. 
As this plant in recent years baa been growing in Alsace in increasing abundance its seed maj 
^o be found in clover seed from there. — C. B. Leighty. 

1170. KoBRNEB, W. F. Anf welche EranUieltsformen Ist helm "Durchsehen" tind "Ana- 
haoen** der znr Saatgewlnanng bestlmmten Kartotfelfelder besonders zn achten. [What dla- 
aases are to be considered especially In going Orongh and thinning out potato fields from which 
■Md potatoes are to be selected.] Illustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 30 : 323-324. Fig. $et-tB9. 1910. 

1171. Lanbdell, K. A. Some common adulterants found In agrlcnltvialaeeds. I. Joor. 
Dept. Agric. Union South Africa 1 : 36-81. Plaiet JI-IV. 1920. 

1172. Lewis, A. C, akb C. A. McLErrnoN. Cotton varied tests. Georgia State Bd. 
Kntomol. Circ. 29. iO p. IKO. — Outlines tests with twenty-eight varieties of cotton (Goa- 
sypium) for 1919 conducted in the following Georgia counties: Sumter, Stewart, Dooley, 
Burke, Wilke, Dot^las and Habersham. In each teet, from ten to twenty varieties were 
used. Summaries of tha various tests and recommend atione of the varieties for diSermt 
sections and under different conditions are given. Lists are appended of cooperative cotton 
growers and of parties from whom cotton seed may be purchased. — T. H. MeHalton. 

1173. MacpBEBSoy, A. Lucerne growing for seed. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 19; 360- 
171. 1919. — This article discusses the preparation of the seed bed, general cultural methods, 
weather conditions, harvesting the seed crop, etc. ConcluHions are drawn that good crops 
of lucerne seed may be produced on well drained soil of average fertility. Very rich land and 
soil supplied with anabundanceof moisture produce herbage rather than seed. Thick stands 
of lucerne are not favorable for good seed production. During the period devoted to the seed 
crop, two crops of hay may be taken from thick stands, which will be found of more prcdt. 
Old stands that are thinning out will often produce good crops of seed. The beet practice for 
seed production is toestablish a special wide-spaced stand by sowing theseed in rows 28 inches 
or more apart and cultivating two or three timea.^-^. /. Oiddinge. 

1174. Macfbersom, A. Lnceme -culture testa at Ashburton B^eilmental Farm. New 
Zealand Jour. Agric. 19 : 28^293. I919.^Experiments were conducted to indicate the proper 
amount of seed ; the best method of sowing, and the effects of lime and fertilisers. As a result 
of these tests it is recommended : Seed should be sown in drills from 14 to 21 inches apart, 
toadmit of cuItiTation;that not less than 15 pounds of seed per acre should be used; and that 
lime should be used, but not fertilisers. — N. J. Giddingi. 

117G. MAinEN, J. H. Chats about the prickly pear. No. 1. Agric. Gai. New South W^es 
31: 117-120. 1920. — A brief historical survey of Opilntia epp. as an Australian pest is pre- 
sented.— L. R. Waldron. 

1176. Maiden, J. H. Chats about the prlcklypear. No. 2, Agric. Gas. New South Wale* 
31: 195-199. 1020.— Remarks on possible minor uses of Opunlia spp.- L. R. WaUron. 

1177. McDiARiai>,R.W., ANnG.C.SpASKs. Farmers' experiment plots. Polatoeqeri- 
ments.lOlS-lO. Agric. GaE.NewSouthWale831:37-t2. 1020.- YieldsaregivenfordiSerait 
varieties in the New England district and the southwestern slopes at different points, with dif- 
ferent manures and for different cultural methods. Artificial manures proved to be 
valuable.— L. R. Walihon. 
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1178. MdJiABuiD, R. W. Gnln MiEliuins In norttaoni diBtricts. Agric. Gai. Nev 
South Wales 31 : 17-18. 1920. — Satisfactory resultH were obtained at Pallamallawa and Ten- 
teifield with 5 varieties of Andropogoti torgkum, used both as green feed and for grain pro- 
duction. The maximum yield of grain was 28 bushels per acre from Kaoliang, which was also 
the earliest variety.— 2.. R. Waldron. 

1179. McEat, J. W. Aiaom Eiperlment Station. Rept. Karimganj Agric. Exp. Sta. 
1918-19: 1-16. 1919. — Annual report of Director of the Assam Experiment Station, recording 
pr<^;ress in methods of cultivation and selection of promising varieties of commonly culti- 
vated field crops.— IFinjfsId Dudgeon. 

1180. Menobs, Fbakklim. R^Mrt oa soils and crops. Bull. Pennsylvania Dept. Agric. 
1*: 111-114. 1918. — Some brief considerations of the conditions favoring the oonservatton of 
food materials in tbe soil and what may be expected by a proper supplementation of them. — 
C. R. Orion. 

1181. MiEOE, E. L« deslnfftctlon da sol. [The disinfection of the soil.] Prt^. Agric. et 
Vitic. 74: 133-140. 1920.— See Bot. Abate. 5, Entry 2284. 

1182. MiiviLLB, R. Kote snr te th61er sauvage dn Phou-Sang R^lon du Trannlnh CHant- 
Uos). [Note on the wUd tc« of Phoa-Sang.) Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon 2: 87-99. 1020. 

1183. MiTSCREBucH, EiLB. Alpkkd. Znm Oehalt der Hafeipfianze an Phoaphorefiute . 
and selnen Beziehungen tu der dnrch elne NUrstoSmfuhr bedlngten ErtngaerhShtiiig, (On 
tiiephosphortcacldcontentof the oat plsntsnd its relation to the Increased yield resulting from 
addition of nutrients.] Jour. Landw, 67 : 171-170. I fig. 1919.— The law which Pf eiffer and 
others believe they have established isnot confirmed by these investigations. — C. E. Leigkty. 

1184. MUnteb, Db. Pflanzenanalfse and Dflngerbednrfnls dee Bodens. [Plant analysis 
and (ertiUier requirement of the soil.] Jour. Landw. 67: 229-266. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, 
Entry 2275. 

1185. Mte&s, C. H. The use of a selection coefDcient. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 12: 
lOS-112. 1920.— See Bot. Abats. 5, Entry 1590. 

1186. Nelsok, Martik, and L. W. Osbobn. Report of cats eqwrlments 19(»-1919. 
Arkansas Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 165. S9 p., 9 pi. 1920. — Thirteen tables are given showing 
yields of 45 varieties of fall seeded and spring seeded oats under different dates of sowing and 
different rates of seeding. TestsweracarriedonindiiTerentBectionsof tbe state upon various 
types of soil. Recommend ations are made of varieties adapted to different sections of the 
state and as to the cultural methods to be followed. — John A. Blltott. 

1187. Nelson, Mabtin, and Edoab A. Hodson. Variettea of cotton, 1919. Arkansas 
Agric. Exp, Sta. Bull. 166. 8 p. 1920. — Five tables are given showing the rank in seed cot- 
t<Hi, lint production, seed production, andvalueof lint per acre of fromS to 26 varieties, tested 
in various parts of the state, on different types of soil. — John A. Elliott. 

IISS. OuvAREB, Daniel. Cultivo del lupulo. (Cultivation of hops.] Revista Agric. 
[Mexico] 3: 374-378. JWd. 4: 12-16, 02-64. gfig. 1919.— An account of the importance and 
possibilities of hops as a crop in Mexico giving details, botanical description, varieties, culti' 
vation, fertilisers, manner of harvesting and yields. — John A. Stevtnuon. 

1189. Obtiz, R0BEN. Rotadon y altemaclon de los cnltivos. [Rotation and alternation 
of crops.] Jalisco Rural {Mexico] 2: 61-64. 1920. — Popular r^umd of reasons for crop rota- 
tions. A series of rotations suitable for Mexican conditions is given. — John A. Sleven4oa. 

1190. Oswald, W. L. Cooperation between the seed anslysts snd tbe seed trade. Pioc. 
Assoc. Official Seed Analysts I9I9: 38-11. 1919. 
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1191. Paiiiibl,L.H., amdCM-Kino. An ftnatul white swMt clover. Proe. Iowa Acad. 
Sei. 25: 249-251. PI. {-«. 1020.— Origin &nd histoiy of mi umuftl strain of Melilotiu alba 
found at Ames, Iowa. — H. S. Conard. 

1102. Pahheii, L. H., andG. M. King. T«tTonT clover and timothy seed. Iowa Aerie. 
Exp. Sta. Circ. 69. » p. 1919. 

1103. Pauuel, L. H., axd G. M. Kiira. Johnaon Krass a« a weed In Bonthweitern Iowa. 
Iowa Agric. Exp. Sta. Circ. 65. 4 p., S fig.' 1910.— Johnson graee liaa become est abliahed in 
■outhem Iowbi, lutd prDmisea to become a menace to the faimera. A brief diacuaaion ia pvea, 
including a botanical description of the grase and seed, together with methods of extermi- 
nation. — Flortnee Willty. 

1104. Pavohi, P. A. BIcnIttvodelahlEaerllla. [CnltiTCtlon of tiia castor 1>euul Jaliaco 
Runtl [Mexico] 2: 41'-46. 1910. — A compiled account of the cultivation of the oaotor bean. — 
John A. SUvenMon. 

1195. FixpBB, H. Beachrelbonf elner Method* zvr luclwii EtkennimK nm FntterrObea- 
samen tm Znckerrflbenaamen. [The description of a method (or rapid differentiation between 
stock beet seed and angar beet aeed.] Zeitachr. Vereins Deutaeh. Zucker-Indust. 7M: 409- 
418. 1919. 

1196. Pitt, J. M. Farmers' experiment plots. Winter green fodder exeprlmenta, 1919. 
Agric, Gai. New South Walea 31; 7-12. S fid- 1920. — Soiling crops are reconuneaded for 
winter and apring in the Central Coaat district, as dry weather invariably occurs. Cultural 
details and yield reaulta are given for 10 localities (or less) for S varieties of wheat, 6 of oats 
and vetches and peas in combination with wheat or oata. The maximum yield of OTer21 tooa 
was secured from Thew wheat and peas. — L. R. WaUron. ^^^^ 

1197. Pitt, J. M., and R. W. McDiabhid. Fanners' experiment plota. Ualxe tapuA- 
menta, 1918-19. Agric. Gaa. New South Wales 31: 09-106. 1020.— Different varieties, witb 
and without phoephatie manures, were grown at various localities ia the Central Coastal dis- 
trict. The uae of manurea generally showed profits. The Improved Yellow Dent gave a 
maximum yield of 125 bushels per acre. Light yields were aeoured in the Northern districta. 
—L. R, WaldToa. __^ 

1198. PowBBB, W. L., AND W. W. JoBNBTON. The In^rovemeat and Irrigation reqvin- 
OMnt of wild meadow and tule land. Oregon Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 187. i4p.,tSfiii. 1020.— 
There are more than 515,000 acrea of wild meadow and tule land in esatem Oregon, the f oimer 
eomprising more than one-third of the irrigated area of the atate. The ehief vegetation 
in the peat awampa conaists of tules and flags, mingled with wire grass and sugar grass, 
while the chief meadow grasses are redtop, blue-joint, meadow grass and wild clover. In 
the Ghawauean Basin alsike clover and timothy have yielded 8^ tons an acre as compared to 
1 ton of native grass on adjoining land. Alfalfa in the Harney Basin has produced about 2 
tons on acre, whUe native wild hay has averaged but i ton an acre. In the Fort Klamath 
region alsike clover and timothy have yielded more than double the amount of forage pro- 
duced by native grasses. Results from 6 years experiments have shown that an average depth 
of 18 inches of water on the field aould produce the maximum yield now obtained, while an 
averse of 12 inches has given the largest yield per acre per inch of water used. The average 
cost for the production of wild bay has been nearly double that required for alsike clover and 
timothy. Marked increaees in yield of alfalfa have been secured from an application of sul- 
fur to swamp border soils. — E. J. Kraut. 

1100. Rahbat, J. T. Is dunge of seed necessary In the cultivation of potatoes? Jour. 
Dept. Agric. Victoria 17: 651-467. 1919. — The selection of home grown seed potatoes has 
given as good results as imported seed potatoes. — J. J. Skimier. 
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1300. Ravae, L. Lenltnt* d'u&inoaUqtM. lAmmonlnm' nitrate.] Prog. Agric. et Vittc. 
74:33-34. 1 jig. 1920. 

1201. BiNDL, M. VafvtaU* UXa and tMM, Q. Dirlng olla. South Afric&n Joar. Indnat. 
3:121-127. 1920. 

1202. RoBBiNs, W. W. Hie «|uiiz>tloii of the Colomdo soed UbontoTT. Proc. Amoc. 
Official Seed Analysts igi9: 3S-38. 1919. 



1204. RoBiK, J. Loi dUEoraatos tuUKb do ris colttTfoa k la station do Cantbo. [The 
'dlfforuit mietlea of rice cultivated at the Cantho itatton.) Bull. J^ic. loat. 8ci. Saigon 2: 
4l>-4fi. 1920. — Bri«f notes on the charactera of 22 varieties of rice. — E. D. MerriU, 

120B. Sauiok, S. C. Bstabllahlng Kanred wheal In Eanaaa. Kansas Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Giro. 74. 18 p. Ang., 1019. — Eanred wheat ia a hard, red, winter wheat, tesembling oloaelr 
l>ukeyaiulKharkof. It is reHistanttowinterkilling,ripeiia early, yieldsmore than any other 
coniineroial variety in Eanaaa and is very resistant to leaf rust aad some forms of stem rust. 
Itwill probably be of commercial Talue in otherstates growing winterwheat. — L. S MeUhtr*, 

1206. Bakdxbson, T. Valtie of Red Domm or D S wheat. North Dakota Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Special Bull. S; fiOT-517. 1920.— Deals with milling and baking values. There are pre- 
snited coefficiente of flour absorption, and also those for volume, color and texture of loaf. 
When these coefficients are applied to the data presented the D fi wheat was found to be 
worth 23 cents per bushel less than No. 1 Amber Durum, and 3S oenta less than No. 1 Hard 
Itod Spring, for the years mS-lOlO. The D 6 showed itaelf iikferior in all loaf characters.— 
L. A. WtOdnm. 

1207. Satbb, Wtknb. Beport of the InqMrial AgrlcoIturlBt. Sci. Rept. Agric. Res. Inst. 
Poaa I9IS-19: 11-34. Jf pi. 1919. — The report describes the results of experiments in crop 
rotation at the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, India, to determine the best methods 
of working the land of the Pusa farm, and field tests of new and improved varieties of com- 
monly cultivated plants. A new variety of wheat (Tiilieum etdgare), "Hard Federation," 
stands up well in wind and rain, and yields up to 3300 pounds per axiei.—Winfield Dudgeon. 

1208. (ScHULX, N., AND H. L. Maxwell.] The oil in peanuts. Sci. Amer. Mcmtbly 1 : 
213. 1920. {Reprinted from Chemical News (London).] 

1200. Scott, John M. Bahia grass. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 12: 112-113. 102O.— A 
report of the promise of Bahia grass (faeptdum notalum), which has been introduced into 
the United States from South America and Mexico. Experiments in Florida have given very 
satisfactory results."-/'. 3f . Seherti. 

1210. Spabks, G. C. Farmers' experiment plots. Potato experiments, 1918-1910. Agric. 
Qas. New South Wales 31: 261-254. 1920. — Different varieties were tried in several localities, 
with and without fertilisers. Fertilisers had a marked positive effect upon yield. — L. R. 
Watdron. 

1211. Spabks, G. C, B. C. Mebk, ani> R. W. McDiabkid. Farmers' eqerlment plots. 
Wheat and oats experiments, 1919. Agric. Gai. New South Wales 31 : 153-1&4. ld20.~TTialB 
with wheat, also oats and barley, were carried out in three districts with a number of ooSpera- 
tors. The experiments dealt with the effect of fertilising, early and late sowing, crop-harrow- 
ing, fallowing, rate of seeding and the effect of using graded and ungraded and acclimatised 
and unacclimatised seed. Yields and bushel weights of grain are given. Working the land 
after the rain gave growth and returns superior to that worked only prior to the rain and 
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while the land was dry. The value of the properly compacted need bed was demonatrated in 
the long and short fallowing plots and theMay preparation with the spring-toothed cultivatot 
only. The use of superphosphate with a quick maturing variety on the long and short fallowed 
land is unnecessary. Good yields on the long fallow plainly demonstrated the value of that 
system. — L. R, Waidron. 

1212. Stdcket, H. F. Further studies tn fertilizing and etoring sweet potatoes. Georgia 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 134: 77-S7. 1020.— Bulletin 107 of the Georgia Experiment Station reports 
work on fertiliiing sweet potatoes {Ipomoea hatatas) which was begun in 190S, the first report 
being published in 1913. This Bulletin reports on the same work from 1914-1919 inclusive. 
The area utilized for the plals is Cecil clay loam, and the same kinds and amounts of ferti- 
liser have been applied to the same plats from 1908 to 1919 inclusive. Flat No. 1, fertilised at 
the rate of 24 tons of stable ntanure per acre; plat No. 2, 21CX) pounds 16-per-cent acid phoe- 
phate per acre; plat No. 3, 900 pounds sulphate of potaah per acre; plat No. 4, IfiOO pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre; plat No. 5, 1800 pounds of complete fertiliser. Results show that 
acid phosphate and sulphate of potash have increased the acidity of the soil. The complete 
fertilizer gave the largest total yield throughout the period of the test, stable manure comii^ 
second. Heavy nitrogenous fertilisation seemed to give potatoes a lighter color and some- 
what poorer flavor. The variety of sweet potatoes used since 1913 has been Myers Karly. 
The best quality potatoes were produced on the acid phosphate plat and the check. The pot- 
ash seemed to have little influence in either color, flavor, or texture of the flesh. Potatoes 
from the experimental plats were tested in storage. Those from the check plat kept better 
through the winter than the others, but the data obtained were variable and a oonclusion 
can hardly be drawn. In testing the influence of soil types on the keeping of sweet potatoes, 
potatoes grown on Cecil clay loam or red soil and on a gray phase of the Cecil clay loam were 
compared; it is concluded that under local conditions, potatoes grown on gray soil ke^ 
better than those grown on red soil. Potatoes from various plats were put in storage and loss 
of weight determined. The averse loss of weight was 16.6 per cent. The loss of moisture 
from November 5th to March Ist was 3.73 per cent. The average total loss of weight was 
10.6 per cent, and it is concluded that the percentage in loss of weight over the percentage 
of loss in moisture is doubtless due to the breaking down of carbohydrates and the giving off 
of carbon dioxide. In conclusion the author outlines a cofiperative test on fertilising aweet 
potatoes that is being carried on by several southern stations. It states results for one year. 
— r. H. MeHattem. 

1213. Stux, J. E. Wheat plots at Narromlne, 1919. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 31 : 
233-234. 1920. 

1214. Stub, J. E. Farmers' e]^rlment plots. Whettt and oats experlmeittB, 1919. Agri*. 
Gas. New South Wales 31 : 235-240. lft».— Trials with wheat and oats were carried ont wHh 
several coOperators with different varieties, under various cultural methods, with the uae of 
manures, and with the use of home-grown and introduced seed. Yields of grain and wheat 
hay are given and rainfall data presented. — L. R. Waldron. 

1215. Tabob, Padl. Pemument putures for Georgia. Georgia State Coll. Agric. Bnll. 
197. S6 p., 16 fig. 1920. — Discusses the following pasture plats in Geo^ia: J^tan olovat 
(Leipedeta ttricla), Bermuda grass (Cj/nodondaetylon), carpet grass (Axonoput eompr«tna), 
Dallis grass (Paepalum dilaiatum), white clover (Trifolium repent), Rhodes grass (CAJorit 
gayana), Kudiu (Pueraria Ihunbergiana) , bur clover {Medicago aratnea), black medic (If. 
iupultna), red top or herds grass {Agrostia alha), orchard grass {Daetylit piomemla), tall oat 
{Arrthanaihtrum elafi'us), rescue grass {BnynfM vnioloides), arctic grass {Brotimi aeeoIiniM), 
rye grass {Loliiaa sps.), Kentucky blue grass {Poa ■prateniit), The Paapalums (Paapabtm 
*P*-)t giant carpet grass (Xxonopus fuTcalut), broomsedge {Andropogon tps.), Indian oats 
{ChryiopoQon nulana), wild rye {BlymMa »p».), wire grass {Arixtida stricta), Ugbtwood-knot 
grass (SpoTobolvt curlissii), crab grass (Syntheriama »pt.), crow foot {Daelylocteniuin aejryy- 
Mum),oane brake (.Arundinaria tecta, A. mocrosperma), maiden case (Ponicuffi AMnitomtoM), 
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smut graoa (Sporobolut bErferoanus), marsh bennuda (Sporobolua nrgatu»), Carolina olover 
(Trt/olium Caroiintanum), hop olover (T. procundieut; T.dvbium). — Directions for soil prep- 
aration and seeding are presented by the author and also mixtures of grass seeds suitable for 
various soils of the state. — T. H. McHalton. 

1216. TATI.OB, H. W. Tobacco culture, grading on the farm, Rhodesia Agric, Jour. 
17:20-27. 1920. 

1217. Tran-vak-Hou. Note but la varUtfi de riz dlte "Htteky." (Variety of rice known 
«a"Hiiek7."| Bull. Agric. Inst, 3ci. Saigon 2: 7fi~78. 1020. 

1218. TsAtf-viiN-Huu. Note but la culture du liz flotlant en- Cochlnchine. [CnlUva- 
TaUon of floating rice In Cochinchlna.] Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon 2: 43-fi2. 1920.— Notes 
on ten varieties and a descripticm of the methods used in growing these forms of the rice 
plant which are peculiarly adapted to inundation. — E. D, Merrill. 

1219. Vaobleb, H. Bezlehnsg zwlschen PanellengrtlBM uad Pehlei der Elnzelbeobach- 
tung bei Petdversuchen. [Relation between size of plot and error of the single obserration In 
field eqwrlmentation.] Jour. Londw. 67: 97-108, I Jig. I9Ifl. — Rye, oats, potatoes, and kohl- 
rabi fields were each divided into 128 small rectangular plots, of which the yields were separ- 
ately detennined. The probable errors of the average yields of these plots considered singly 
and in different combinations were calculated. Different results were obtained according to 
the method and procedure followed, but when using the method considered least objectionable 
the probable error is not greatly reduced by enlarging the plots above about 50 square meters. 
— C. E. Leighly. 

1220. Vkbitbt, G., and X. SaloIion. Notes snr le Fonrcroya glgantaa Vent. [Notes on 
Tonrcroya gigantea Vent.) Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Sa^on 2 : 80-87. PI. t. 1920. 

1221. Waldbon,L.R. First generatloa crosses between two alfalfa species. Jour. Amer. 
8oc.J^roa. 12:133-143. 1920. 

1222. Walsteb, H. L. Harquis versus dnrtun wheats. North Dakota Agrio. Exp. Sta. 
Est. Div. Circ. 34. 8 p. 1920.— Summary of North Dakota yields.— L. R. Waldron. 

jaSS. WxBKs, Charlxs R. Growing alfalfa In wostem Kansas. Eanaae Agrio. Exp. Sta. 
Cire. 73. !0 p. July, 1919. — Information is given on soil requirements, seed bed preparation, 
date, rate and method of seeding, nurse crops, cultivation, time of cutting, seed crops, vari- 
eties and insects injurious to alfalfa in Kansas. — L. E. Malehert. 

1224. Wblton, F. A. Sxperlmenti with oats. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 5: 
79-83. 7 tablet. 1920.— The article comprises teste of time, rate, manner, quality and vati- 
>etiee of seed.— £. C. Thotniu. 

1225. WenhoiiZ, H. neld peas as fodder. A substitute for wheal and oats. Agric. Gas. 
New South Wales 31 : 167-170. 1920. 

1226. Wbhhou, H. Soil InqnoToment for malzo. I. Manuies and lertlUwrs. Agric. 
«as. New South Wales 31 : 29-35, 111-110, 117-183. 1»D. 

1227. Wbnholz, H. FertlUxers for green winter fodders. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 
Jl: 241-242. 1920. 

1228. Webtbbook, E. G. Tobacco culture. Bright leaf or flue-cured tobacco. Georgia 
fitate Coll. Agric. Bull. 199. SO p., IS fig. 1920.— Discusses a development in history of the 
bright tobacco (Nieotianalahaeum) industry in Georgia and considers advisability of increas- 
ing the crop. Discussee tobacco soils, crop rotation and general principles of tobacco culture. 
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beginning with the prapar&tion of the plant bed, and including transplanting, enltivating, 
inwot enemies and diseaseB. Outlines directions for harvesting and curing, m veil as for 
storage. Gives plans and suggestions for storage bams and curing sheds. — T. S. iieHatU». 

1229. WiLUT, Flobikce. The vegelntiTe oigBna of some poromilal gnsses. Froc. Iowa 

Aoad. Sci. 25: 341-867. Fig. Itl-lU. 1920. 

1230. WiLUAiis,C. G. cupping teato of oats and whMt. Monthly Bull. OhioAgrie.Ejqi. 
Sta. 5: 20-23. i tabUi. 1920. 

1281. WiKTEKS, 8. R. Paper from cottonseed waste. Sol. Amer. 122: 299. tfig. 1920. 

1232. Wrioht.I.A. TlielilstDryof thecanefagarlndnBtrrlndieWeBtlndlea. Loaisiana 
Planter and Sugar Manufacturer 62 : 414-416. Ibid. 63: 14-16, lOS-109, 222-223, 237-239, 414- 
416. 1919. 

1233. YouKo, J. P. Report of Committee on the Cereal Crops. Bull. Pennsylvania Dept. 
Agrio. 1*: 11-13. 191S, — A report of the acreage, average yield per acre, estimated total pro* 
duction, averse price per bushel, and estimated total value of the wheat, com, rye, oata, 
buckwheat, potatoes, tobacco and hay crops in Pennsylvania for the year 1917. A compara- 
tive table with the yields per acre in 1916 is also given.— C. R. OrUm. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

LiKOOUf W. BiDDLB, B<UU>T 

1234. Amontkotib. Brief account of lb* life and works of Reglnsld Philip Oragory. Jooi. 
Botany 57: 47. 1919. 

1236. Anontuohb. C. S. Hamsoo. FlorisU' Exchange 47 : 413. 1 fig. 1019. 
1238. Anontkous. William J. Stewart. Florists' Exchange 47: 413. tfi^/. 1019. 

1237. ANomniouB. Lewis S. Tare 1851-1918. Intemat. Sugar Jour. 21: 113. 1 fl. 
1919. — LnwiB S. Wamb, the distinguished sugar engineer, publisher, and author, of Philadel- 
pbia and Paris, made a special study of sugar beet industry and attempted unsuccessfully to- 
establish it in the United States in 1S73. In 1879 he established at Philadelphia a monthly 
publication, TheSugar Beet, whichcontinuedfor32years. He also published pamphlets and 
books, his principal work being "Beet Sugar Manufacture and Refining," which ia one of the 
standard works on this subject. Dr. Ware collected a sugar libraiy of 12,000 volumes, whieb 
he has bequeathed to the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. — P. Rtanbold. 

1238. Baker, G. F. A contrlbutloa to PhlUpplne and Mala^ui technical blbUogr^?. 
Work fundamental to plant pathology and economic entomology. Philippine Agric. 8: 32-37. 
1919. — This bibliogriqihy gives mycological and entomological publications, each of which 
is based wholly or in part on the field results of the compiler, in the Philippines and Malayeia, 
during the period from 1913 to 1918, inclusive. The object of the index is to aid the investi- 
gator in obtaining the literature on these subjects, and to'illustrate the great value of coopera- 
tion between scientists. — S. F, TrtUaie. 

1230. BiooAK, H. HowABu. The old and the new In com cnltnie. U. S. Dept. Agric.. 
Yearbook 1918: 12}-137. i pi., 10 fig. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 28. 

1240. Bkittbn, Jaus. Blbllognphical notes. LZXVI.— Henry W. Burgess's "Eldo- 
dendion." Jour. Botany 57: 223-224. 1919.— A review of this work published in London in 
1827 and bearing the full title "£i nonKHDBON : Views of the general character and appearance 
of Trees, foreign and indigenous, connected with Picturesque Scenery." The work is of 
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little or no batanioal intereat. Its only interest to the botanist is in eonnection with on essay 
headed "Botanical Divenioss I" followed by a lai^ title "Amoenit&tes Quemeae." Here 
is included a oomprehensive account of the oak in literature, history, poetry and commerce. 
The author of thia essay was probably a more competent man than Btibobsb. Gilbibt 
BuRMCTT is often cited as the probable author, {See also next following Entry, 1241.) — K. 
M. WieQand. 

1241. Brittbn, Jahxs. Bibliographical notes, LXXVU. John Ellis's dlrecttons for col- 
iMtora. Jour. Botany 57 ;621. I9I9. — This is an analysis of a damaged copy of this work pub- 
lished in 1771, which has lately been presented to the Department of Botany of the British 
Museum. It is entitled "Directions for bringing over Seeds and Plants from the Eaat-lndiea 
and other distant Countries in a State tA Vegetation" and is anonymous. It proves to be a 
reissue of the first portion of the pamphlet published in 1770 by John Elus, with some addi- 
tional matter inclnded. [See also next preceding Entry, 1240. ]~J£. M. Witgrnid. 

i242. CocKATin, L. Presidentba ftddresa. New Zealand Jour. Sci. Jechnol. 2: 241- 
261. July, 1910.^Addres8 delivered before the New Zealand Institute Science Congress, 
at Chiistchurcb, 1019. Traces briefly the history of the New Zealand Institute, its activities, 
publications, equipment, iikfluenoe, and aims. Urges the public support, &nanoial and other- 
wise, of research in "pure" science, whether or not the given investigation has "an evident 
practical bearing." Notestheneedof research in New Zealand in plant physiology and plant 



1243. F&RR, Bkrtbahd H. The peony and its pe(9le— from amatent to profesiloiud. 
Flower Orower 6: 102. 1919. — References to the modem varieties of the peony and personal 
glimpses of those who produced them.— If. N. CluU. 

1244. Gaonbpain, F. fldosord Bureau. Sa vie et son oenvre. [Life and work of fidonsnl 
BBreaa.1 Rev. Gin. Bot. 3I:a»-218. Portrait. 1919.~EdouaTd Bureau (1830-1918), ento- 
mologist, geologist and botanist, had a part in founding La Sociit^ Botanique de France. In 
1874 A. j>% Jitbsizu'b chair of plant classification at the FarisMuseum was reSstabliehed, and 
BvBBATT was selected to occupy it. In this position he worked for more than 30 years in aug- 
EQenting the great herbarium, developing the colonial floras, establishing a permanent ex- 
hibition of vegetable products, studying the palaeobotanicalcollootions of Bbongniakt, and 
presenting courses in the Museum. A list of Bureau's 168 botanical contributions is ap- 
pended. — L. W. Sharp. 

1245. GuiNXT,A. AngnsteSchmldely. Sa biognqilile. (Tlieblogiapbjof AngnstSchmld* 
elf.) Bull. Soc. Bot. Gen^e 10: 377-379. 1918.— Schwdelt is known for his study of the 
genera Soia and Rubue. The results of his study from plants collected in the Swiss Alps ate 
published mostly in the bulletin cited. He was bom Jan. 26, 1838, and died Oct. 28, 191S.— 
IP. H. Bmig. 

1246. Hou(,Thxo. Thehlstoryofthepopularname "Flower De Lnce" or "Flenr De Lts" 
of llielrls. RhodoraZl: 180-181. 1019,— A short discussion of the derivation of this name. 
It appears to have been first applied to the yellow iris growing on the shores of the river Lye 
in Flanders. The derivation dates back to the year 468 when the Franks left Flanders to 
invade and conquer Gaul, establishing the kingdom of France. In commemoration of their 
birthplace they selected this flower for their emblem. The name "FleurdeLyi" is therefore 
an abbreviation of "Fleur de la Lys."— Jobws P. Poole, 

1247. Ln, A. Athbbton. Plant pathology In Japan. Phytopatb. 9: 178-179. 1919.— 
The development of plant patholt^y in Japan commenced with Dr. Shirai's lectures at the 
Agricultural College, Tokyo, in 1886. Eighty pathologists now have a thriving society which 
publishes a journal with articles in English, Germsn and Japanese. The latter are abstracted 
in English.— A. E. Vavgkan. 
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124S. Mbti», Bud. Hvlartcb PoBelser. Monatsaohr. Kakteenkunde 29: B7-100. IflUt. 
— ^There u given ui Mcount of the life of PoMlger, lus trntila in Mexico in 1S49-6I, utd his 
de&th in 1883.—^. <5. HiUhcock. 

12«. Nblson, J. C. A UtUe known botanist. Amer. Botany 25: 12&-133. 1919.— Juait 
LoDBsno bom in Liebon, 1716. At the age of 20, visited Cochbt China and later ooUeetod 
extensively^ there and in ChinA proper, Cambodia, Bengal, and Malabar. He publidwd Florft 
Cochinchinenua in 1790, and various shorter works in Portuguese. — W. N. ClvU. 

1260. NioHOUOM, Wh. Edw. A remlnlecMice of the late Dt, EnUl Levlei. Bryologisfe 
21;8&-86. 1918. — The author gives an account of an evenii^ spent with Dr. and Mme. Leviar, 
and tells ftbout the methods used b; Dr. Levier in mounting speoimens. — Edioard B. Cham- 
btrlain. 

1251. Pbacock, JosiAB C. Franklin Htihlenberg Apple, Ph.G.,ni«r.D.Hemolr. Ainar. 
Jour. Pharm. 01: 546-650. 1919. 

1262. Pitch, T. Oajcla da Orta'a mongoose plants. Ceylon Antiquary and Litermry 
RegisteT 4>: 143-149. 1919.— Discussion of the three plants of Ceylon, alleged to have been 
used as an antidote of snake poison, and described hy the Portuguese physician Gabcxa 
DA OsTA, who lived at Goa from 1534 to about 1670. The first of these plants, whiah the 
ichneumon of fable seeks in order to protect itself against the bite of the cobra, is Baupo^ta 
ttrptnlina. The second of Obta's species, the wood of which waefonneTlyeenttoEuixqw •■ 
Lignum coIuArtnum, was identified by LiKNi with Strgehnoa nux-vomiea. In the MiUM>r*s 
opinion it is S. trichocaljpi. The third species, hitherto unidentified, is determined as Hmr*- 
dttmua indieiis (Singhalese iramura) . None of these plants appears to be in use as a rtaaodj 
for snake bite at the present day, nor are they enumerated in the recipes for snak»4)ite reme- 
dies, twenty in number, which Hoatsom collected in Uva in 1822. — B. Latter. 

1263. Pbaik, (Sir) David. "John" Koxbiugh. Jour. Botany 57:28-34. 1919.— A du- 
euasion of the identity of "Roxburgh, junior," alluded to in Dr. William Roxburgh's Flora 
Indiea.—K. M. Wiegand. 

1254. SnwxLL, M. C. Ullage: a review of the literature. Jour. Amer. Boo. Agron. 2: 
269-290. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1883. 

1255. Strihoxb, H. B. Geoige Arnold. Florists' Exchai^e 48:^1. J fig. 1919. 

1266. Vacpbl, F. Ans der alten Kafcteenllteratui. (On old cactus lltentnre.l Man»ta- 
ichr. Eakteenkunde 29: 25-31, 49-64, 61-«6, 115-120. S fig. 1919.~The author tranalBtea 
chapters from an old Spanish work published ia 1547, Coronioa de las Indias, by Goncalbs 
HixNANms DM Oaddo t Vau>xs. Chapter 23 describee the Pitahaya fruit; eh^iter 24 
describes a columnar cactus called torches; chapter 26 concerns tunas and the tifruits; cluptor 
1 of book 10 deals with tree cactuses.- A. S. Hileheock. 

1257. Weblput, Hbnbt M. James Hlchenor Good. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 91: 447HUS2. 
PI. t. 1919. — A review and appreciation of the life and work of the late Jahbb Micbbkok 
OooD, one of the landmarks in American Pharmacy.— Anton Hogttad, Jr. 

1268. WiLLiAHB, EuiLE F. Geoige Ooldlof Eenne^. Rhodoca 21 : 25-35. / j)l. 1910. 
— Biographical sketch of the late Gbobqe Golding KaNmoT. — Jamet P. Poole. 
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BOTANICAL EDUCATION 

C. Stuast Gaokb, Editor 
AiTBSD GuifDXBSKK, Aiiittant Bdilor 

1200. Bbown, Neuow Coubtlandt. The royal Itallui foreatrj college. Jour. Forestry 
17i 807-812. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1303. 

1261. Clutb, WiLLARD N. PUst nuaea asd tbelr meuUocs. — n. KammcnUceae. Amer. 
Bot. 26 : 2-10. 1920.— The common namea used for gpecies of Ranunculacese traced to their 
• whenpOBflible.- IF. !f. ClvU. 



1363. Famhei., L. A. State puks In lom. Sci. Monthly 10:616-621. I9Q0.— The plan 
proposes the preaerration of some of the forests for the pleasure and education of all the 
people. — The parks are of different kinds. Lake parks vhich include enough of all lake shores 
to ccmserve animal and plant life; along streams where these have out through ridges as the 
Deril's Backbone, and the forests associated with these; ledges on which most of the fems 
of the state are found; mounds, palisades and similar areas suggest the plans. — It is far- 
sighted wisdom on the part of the state to establish these parks to preserve to future 
generaticNiB the natural history and geology and historic features of Iowa. — L. Pace. 

1264. S., E.J. [Rev. of:CHiJBCH, A. H. Elementary notes on stmctonlbotai^. Oxford 
BotaDicalMemoirsNo.4. STp. OzfordUniversityPress.lfllfi.l Jour.BotsiiyS8:27. 1930. 

CYTOLOGY 

GiLB&KT M. Shitb, Editor 
GnoROE S. Bbtan, Ainttanl Editor 

1265. Bau«,W. Lawreitcx. Theezlstenceofdallygiovth-Tlngsluthecell wall of cotton 
hairs. Froo. Soy. Soe. London B 90: S42H»6. PI. H-16. 1919.— Cellulose wall of Egyptian 
eotton swelled to fiv6 or ten times normal siie by treatment with NaOH and CSi showed con- 
eentric layering. Correlated with Egyptian field crop conditions where growth is aneated 
each afternoon. Only one thin primary layer formed while cell is growing in length. When 
thickening sets in it proceeds to a maximum of 26 layers. — Paul B. Seart. 

1266. Beeb, Rudolph, and Aonxs Abbeb. On the occurrence of mnltlnncleata cells In 
vegetative tiasves. Pioc. Roy. Soc. London B 91 : 1-17. PI. 1. 1919. — Lists species in which 
multinucleate cells have been recorded in vegetative tissues, together with region of plant 
involved. List includes 177 species in 60 families of vascuUr plants. Theory of previous 
workers regarding amitotic origin of such multinucleate phases b questioned. No clear ex- 
ample of amitosis observed but numerous caaes of mitosis normal up to cell plate stage ob- 
served. Instead of normal cell walls formation after mitosis Kinoplasm forms a hollow 
sphere around nucleus — "phragmosphere." This gradually enlarges until ooexteneive with 
eell cytoplasm. Suggested that numerous nuclei render available for use of cytoplasm valu- 
able materia] (a) bj increased nucleus surface (b) in certain oases by nuclear disintegration 
and resorption. — Paul B. Sean. 

1267. BnacAUDNi, L. Nnove osservailone suUe cellnle ortiltclall. (Further obsemtlons 
on artUlcial cells.] Malpighia 28: 403-434. PI. 11-lt. 1919.— This is a description and dis- 
cussion of experiments with colloidal films. The plates are from photomiorographs of the 
results of e^teriments and show not only simulation of cell-walls, but also simulation of 
nuclei with ohrMnatin-reticulum. — L. W. Riddle. 
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1268. Lbobaxd, L. Use conceptlDii bloUiglqae noav«U« de U c«Uol«. [A new bloLoelcal 
Mnceptlonof thecell.] Rev. Gte.Sci. Pureset Appliqu6eB30:13. IBig.—Nothing eseenti&ily 
new, but & good roriew of the present Bitiiation.— <?. /. Peirce. 

1269. Manqenot, H. G. Sur I'Svolntion dn choadrlome et des pUstea chei lee FncacCet. 
[Hie evolntlon of the chondrloMHne «nd of the phutlds In the Facnceae.) Compt. Rend. Aead. 
Sci. Paris 170: 63^65. 1 fig. 1920.-111 the apical cells of F. veatcwlofw and P. jdatycarpiu 
mitochondria are to be found at some of the protoplasmic anastomoees in the cytoplasm, 
while at other anastomoses small phaeoplasts appear and elsewhere in theae cells there an 
grains of fucosane. The adjacent peripheral cells also contain mitochondria, grains of fueo- 
sane and phaeoplasts, the last named being larger, having more pigment and reacting in a 
different fashion to the fixing solutions than those of the apical eeU. Small phaeoplasts ocmr 
not only in the apical cells, but also in the cells of the central axis cut off from the apical 
eell on its proximal face and in the initial cells of adventitious shoots. The cells containing 
■mail pfaaec^lasts are eonsidered to be embryonal in character. — C. H. and W. K. Farr. 

FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 

Raphael Zoh, Editor 
J. T. HomANN, Attiitant BUtor 

1270. Adueb, Fbtsdsick v. d. Aus dem EnbanI Urwald. (Tlie KuhanI rii^ln foreat.} 
Oeaterreioh. Forst.- u. Jagdieitg. 38 : 23- 1920. — A short popular description of an 80 heetar 
area of virgin timberland in Bohemia. Trees 1 meter to 1.9 meters in diameter are fonod in 
contrast to the small sites generally found in cut over forests in the same region. — F. S. Balur, . 

I 1271. AouiLAR, R. H., The Inmbang-oil indnsti7 In the PhiU^ne Islands. Fhilippiae 

Jour. Sci. 14; 275-286. 1919. — Two kinds of lumbang nuta occur in the Philippines, lumbang 
bato (Aleurites moluccana] and lumbang banucalag (Aleurites trisperma), but when the 
word lumbang is employed it is taken to mean lumbang bato. The Bureau of Forestry is 
encouraging planting of the trees so that a sufficient supply of raw material may be assured. 
The nuts may be stored for a year or more without depreciable change. The oil is used in 
the oallcing of vessels, manufacture of soft soap, and in the manufacture of paints. The ker- 
nels may be aeparated from the shells and the oil expressed, or the whole nut ground up and 
the oil separated. The former is slower and more laborious but furnishes a larger percentage 
of oil and a cake of higher fertilising value. The oil may be kept satisfactorily in copper 
eon toiners.— Albert R. SteeeUer. 

1272. Amhom, W. Ueber die Pfllcht znm Dnterholt Bubventlonlertei Aufforstungs and 
Terbannsgs-Projekto. [The obllgaUon to iMintatn suhsidlzed forestaUon and constmction 
projects.) Schweii. Zeitsohr. Foratw. 71 : 105-114. 1920.— One of the difficulties in maintain- 
ing a subsidiied project is the change of ownership. When a chaise of title occurs the new 
owner accepts the subsidy as an obligation and fulfills it in so far as it is compulsory. Under 
th« laws of Berne the acquisition of land carries with it the obligation to protect and continue 
any subsidiied project although other cantona do not adequately provide for change of title. 
— A subsidy may consist of either a fixed sum or a per cent of the project undertaken. The 
State or Canton must have preference in the arrangement because in the event of ntst-fulfill- 
ment the project must be continued by the State or Canton. — Non-utilisation of a tract for 
timber production or graaing constitutes a non-fulfillment of a subsidy agreement and leaves 
the present incumbent subject to a fine.— The regulations are still somewhat confused sad it 
is recommended that the obligations of the State and land owner be more specifically defined 
and incorporated in the laws. — J. Y. Bofmann. 

1273. Anobbbon, J. Ecuador contributes a wood that Is lighter than cork. Sci. Amer. 
122:281. Ifii). 1920. — Concerns Oe&roma lo^opuj, balsa wood.-^CAiu. H.Otit. 
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1274. AsonritovB. Aimtial rettini of statiBtlcs relating to forest admialBtntloii for the 
TMT 1917-18, SrlUshlndla. tBp.,t diagram. Simla, IQIQ.-'The report contains Bumm&riMd 
ttibulated data on foreet areas, improvement, protection, fires, graiing, planting, exports, 
expenditures, revenues, and other aubjects for all the provincee. The present forest area 
under control of the Forest Department ia 261,612 square miles or 23.3 per cent of the total 
ar«a of all the provinces; 60,724 square miles, or 24 per cent of the forest area, are under 
approved working plans. 46.3 per cent of the entire forest area was under fire protection and 
47,249 square miles, or 1S.8 per cent, was entirely closed to graiing during the year. The 
Goaacial statement shows a total revenue of 40,969,267 Rs, expenditure 21,157,063 Bs, leaving 
a surplus (cumulative) of 19,812,194 Bs. A final table gives the state of the finaaees by 
periods and years from 1869 to 1918, and the appended dispam shows graphically the relation 
of revenue, expenditure and surplus for the past ten years. — E. R, Hodton. 

1275. Amontuoitb. Automatic r(ci>l*tl<M> ot btUBldlty In factories. Sci. Amei. Monthly 
1 : 24-28. 6 fig. 1920. — An article of interest to manufacturers of articles made from wood. — 
Chat. H. Otit. 

1276. ANoNmona. Effect of decay on wood pnlp. Sci. Amer. M<aithly 1: 247. 1920. 

1277. Amokthocb. Fll^ertltlgkelt tm Dlenste des Forstschntzes. (The use of air planes 
In forest protection.] Schweii. Zeitscbr. Forstw. 71 : 82-^. t pi. 1920. — Photographs taken 
from airplanes may be used for classification of areas in suitable regions for graiing, etc., also 
for topographic features and boundary locations of permanent forest areas. Photographs 
taken on a scale 1 : 25,000 bring out a great deal of detail. Often aerial patrol may bring out 
features that would be lost otherwise, such as anowslides and landslides in the initial stages. 
Taken in time, these may be prevented.—/. V. Hofmann. 

1278. Anoktuotts. Forests In Japan. Amer. Forestry 26: 96. 1920. 

1279. Anoktuodb. Fra Dansk SkoTforenlng. Handel og Prtser 1 1918-19. [Bnslneaa 
and prices, 1918-19.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4; 453-189. IBIO. 

1280. ANomifouB. Fuel nlue of wood. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1 : 426. 1920. 

1281. AttOJnuQVB. Holi als Ersatz der Kohle bel der Gcsencengong. [Woodas ainbstl- 
tntefdreoallngasproductlon.] Oesterreich. Forst.-u. Jagdieitg. 38:23. 1920. — Owing to the 
scarcity of coal in ZOrich (Switserland) wood was used in some of the retorts to eke out the 
coal supply. Mixtures of green cherry, oak, beech, alder, ash, willow, chestnut, haiel, birch 
were used. A yield of 27.5 per cent of gas was obtained of good quality running 20.2 per cent 
of hydrogen, 10.3 per cent methane and 2.9 per cent heavy hydrocarbons. — F. S. Baker. 

1282. Anontmous. Jaegersborg Dyrehave. {The game reserve at Jaegersborg.) Damsk 
Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: 4-8. 1919. 

1283. Anonymous. Kiln drying of green hardwoods. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1:247. 1920. 

1284. Anonthous. Lead pencils. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1: 286. 1920. 
1286, ANOKTUOtTS. Lnmbei salvage In France. Sci. Amer. 122: 105. I9B0. 

1286. ANOnmouB. Made of wood. Sci. Amer. 122: 56. 1920. Some of the strange UMS 
of wood and its by-products, as displayed in an exhibit prepared by the New York State 
College of Forestry.— CAo«. H. Oti». 

1287. Anontkous. Paper famine If forests are wasted. Amer. Forestry 20: 94-95. 1920. 

1288. Anohtmods. Sodltun flooride as a wood preterrctlTe. Sci. Amer. Mtntthly 1 : 268. 
' 1930. 
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1289. ANONTUOtrs. Ths Sostlwm Fbmt ConfereiiM. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1 : 286. 1920. 
—Notes on the meetings held in New OrleuiB, beginning Jui. 28, 1920. — Chat. H. Oli'a. 

1200. AxoimoVB. Die SoiUllBleinng des Fontweaens. [Tlie loclAimtton of toitBtxj.] 
Oeateneioh. Font.- u. Jftgdieitg. 37: 269-271. 1920.— During the war heavy cutting took 
place in Austrian forests and conditions are at present onsettled, the peuantiy expecting a 
division and distribution of state forests and large estatea. The future of sustained wood 
production and the very eziatence of many communities in the mountainous regions depends 
upon unification of managemrait r&ther than further subdivision. The public value of tha 
forests demands this. Formation of local voluntary aasooiations of timber land owners, 
loggera, lumbermen and dealers is recommended, these associations to be united into a greater 
St«te aesociation with large powers to goTem forest management, lumber prices, export trade, 
and forest labor.— P. S. Baker. 

1291. Anontuoos. Wohlfahrtselnilchtungen ffir Woldoibetter. (Honalng condlttona for 
forest laborers.] Schweia. Zeitschr. Forstw. 71: 114-116. 1920.— Oberf Crater ficHlnauM 
advocated furnishing quarters in 1908 and Db. Flcrt later pointed out that living conditions 
among the industries were better ajid more attractive than those of the forest laborers. Thie 
resulted in young men seeking other industries rather than the Forest Service. — The author 
describes the use of portable sheltere built for6tol2 men that have proved successful in the 
ContoD of Schoffhauaen. The contentions in favor of a shelter equipped with astove are 
that the men are more contented and willing to work in wet weather becauae they are able 
to dry their clothes when they return from work. Alao the men do not uae so much liquor 
in order to keep warm. — J. V. Hofmann. 

1292. AsHa, W. W. Kotea on trees and ahmbs In the Wclnl^ of Washington. Bull. 
Torrey Hot. Club. 46: 221-226. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. S, Entry 2963. 

1293. BAKBB,HuaHF.,ANDEDWABDF.McCAB'rHT. Fundamental silvlcnltnralmeunrea 
■Mcwaary to Uuore forest lands remaining reasonably prodncUve after logging. Jour. Foraatry 
18: 13-22. lOQO. — Silvioultural practice in the Adirondaeka haa not yet been fully oettled 
and further work is needed in determining the limits of forest types, proper methods of slash 
diopoaat, and the requirements of the various species for establishment. A survey of forest 
lands and forests is needed. — B. N. Mimm. 

1294. Bans, J. F. F. LIdt om Bjeigfyrakovens Behandllng. [Notes on management of 
motmtnln fir.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsakr. 4: 189-196. 1919. 

1295. B&TKB, C. G. A new ev^ortmeter for use In forest studies. Monthly Weather 
Rev. 47: 283-294. Bfig. 1919. 

1296. BxMTLBT, J. B., Js. Himldpal forestry In New Tork. Amer. Forestry 26: 160-162. 
4Jh' 9^- — Describes plantings made in Chenango County, N. Y. — Choi. H. Otit. 

1297. Biiuf ANN, H. H. Nogle TUvaekatoverslgter fn Uellgaoid Skovdlstrlkt. (Some 
obaeivatlons on growth In Hellgaard district.] Danak Skovforenings Tidsskr. 5 : 30-36. 1020. 

1296. Blaniord, H. R. Financial posalblUtleB of even-aged crops In Bttrma. Indian For- 
ester 46: 53-41. 1920. — Figures are presented which show poesible returns frmn stands of 
teak and two other less important woods using 3 and 4.S per eent aa the interest rate. A rota- 
tion of around 76 years ia forecasted. — B, N. Jfunna. 

1299. Boas, J. E. V. Det Nye Jagtlovsfbrslsg og det Danske Skovbrng. [The new game 
laws sad Danish forestry.] Dansk Bkovforenings Tidsakr. 5: 60-5G. 1920. 

1300. BoHir-JEBPEBaoN, 3. F. W. Sltfeagranen I Klltten. {Sitka spruce in EUltee.l 
Donak Skovforenings Tidaskr. 4: 101-109. PI. 8. 1919. 
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1301. BowiAB, J. HooFEB. The California gray Bqulrrsl an enemy to the DonglaB flr. 
Amer. Foreetiy 26: 26. 1920. — A loss amounting to hundreds of thouaande of doIlUB, c&iued 
by girdling of the trees by the equirrel. — Chas. B. Otit. 

1302. Bbtdel, M. Marc, ^ipllcatlon de la mfithode biocbemlqne anx nuneanx et apz 
Scores de dlverus espices da genre Popnltu. [J^llcatlon of the hiochemlcal method to the 
branches and harks of nrloiu species of die gentu Popnlus.) Jour. Pharm. et Chim. 19: 
■^0-434. Also Ibid. 20: 14-23. 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 3, Entr^r 2841. 

1303. Brotn, Nxuon Codxtlandt. The royal Italian forestry college. Jour. Fweotry 
17 : 807-812. 1919. — A brief history of forest education in Italy ie given with a description of 
the school at Vallombroea. The school has a high scholastic requirement and courses and 
hoots of work do not differ greatly from American practice. — E. N. Jtfunn*. 

1304. Bbowit, W. H. Philippine fiber plants. Forestry Bur. Philippine Islands Bull. 
19: 1-115. 28 pi. 1919. — A general consideration of Philippine fiber produoing plants with 
deseriptiona, occurrence, local names, methods of extracting fibers, and the usee to which 
the fibers are put. About ISO species are considered. — B. D. Merrill. 

1305. Bbuce, Donald. Allnement charts In forest menatiration. Jour. Forestry 17: 
773-801. ISfiif. 1919. — Alinement charts are adapted for formulae invalving three variables. 
The development and principles underlying these devices with their application in problems 
of mensuration in determining the volume of trees is given in detail with illustrations as to 
their practical use. Advantages of much quicker computation and ease of oonstruetion are 
claimed over the use of slide rules and sets of curves employed in the past. — B. N. jfunns. 

1306. BcTLBB, OvTD M. KeUtlon of research In forest products to forest admlnlstntlon. 
Jour. Forestry 18: 275-283. 1920.— Silviculture cannot overlook the technical quality of the 
wood in its forest practice as the latter is influenced by silvicultural practices. Growth influ- 
anoes the technical prt^ertiee of the wood greatly in seasoning, in strength and in use. Me- 
ohanical and physical qualities have already shown a dose relation to rate and charaeter of 
growth, and chemical uses may do likewise. — B. tf. Jfunm. 

1307. Casrbba, Txodobo. La ntUldad de loa gnayabos. lUses of the gttava trees.} 
Reviat. Agric. Com. yTrab. 2:628. 1919. 

1908. CAitT£R, H. Report on forest admlatstiation. In Burma, for year ended June 30, 
1918. 114 V-i i f'- Rangoon, British India, 1919.— At the close of the year the aggregate area 
of the reserved forests was 29,116 square miles, about one-fifth of the total forest area of the 
province, and in addition there are large tracts proposed for reservation. The area under 
^>proved working plans is 10,832 square miles, or 37 per cent of the total reserved area. A 
system of cultivation called taungya (shifting cultivation, i.e., an area cleared and burned 
in hilly country for shifting cultivation) is practiced on areas aggregating 1,230 square miles 
of reserved forests by the wild hill tribes, comparativelylow in the scale of civilization. When 
uncontrolled this syatem causes greater and more permanent damage than a fire. These wild 
tribes will not undertake permanent cultivation and are averse to settling in the plains. The 
problem is difficult but it is expected to regulate the taungj/as by rotation in connection with 
the control of forest villages and also obviate local shortages of forest labor. By this plan 
the jungle tribes could be provided with all the virgin soil they require and the abandoned 
taitngyas be stocked with a valuable forest crop. In a search for sites suitablefor the exten- 
sion of cinchona the following is reported of the damage by the taungya system :"Land with 
the necessary soil conditione has been very much to seek. Areas, some of which half a century 
or more ago would probably have afforded the requisite conditions, have been ruined by 
the practice of the jungle tribes of the pernicious system of shifting cultivation known in South 
India as kunri, in Burma as laungya and in Assam as jkvm, by which enormous stretches 
of magnificent forest have been destn^ed and the surface soil exhausted and more or less 
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washed away by the unimpeded rush ot rain water." And of an area west of the Upper Chin- 
dwin: "Aa regards cinchona prospects, the journey was disappointing. There was no need to 
go inland from the river for all along the outer ranges the ravages of shifting cultivation wen 
only too evident. The evergreen forests are being rapidly destroyed." During the year 
1,B14 acrea of tavngya plantation were newly formed. Detailed tabulated data (72 pp.) ii 
appended. In reviewing the year's work it is stated that the future before the Forest Depart- 
ment is one of the greatest activity; for not only has the better exploitation of the commercial 
forests to be undertaken, but the proper conservation of all that unclaased forest on which tht 
agricultural demand is now concentrated can not be left in its present neglected oonditicML 
Such vast areas as the unclassed forests of Burma (74,707,834 acres) can not long be subjected 
to such proSigate destruction as is now going on in many places for wont of control and <rf 
staff to exercise it. The conservation of tkete foresU i» not a rnalUT of mere revenue, but in the 
beet interests of the whole population and most especially to the advantage of the agricultural 
classes. — E. R. Hodson. 

1309. Cast, A. Ticks and timber. Amer. Forestry 26: 92-44. 6 fin. 1020.-<k»c«ns 
forest conditions in the Gulf states, U. S. A. — Chat. H. Otis. 

1310. CHANnLER, 6. A. Financial loss to the commnnlty due to forest landa becomlaf 
wastes. Jour. Forestry 18 ; 31-33. 1920. — 'Destructive lumbering is responsible not alone for 
the economic and financial loss due to the wasteful cutting and burning, but also for the 
degeneration of the people through loaa of the vigorous stock, poor crops, whiskey and mal- 
nutrition. Such people need assistance from the outside and larger communitiee, as they are 
not self sustaining. In such regions, a peculiar type of degeneracy is developing. — E. N. 
Mimnt. 

1311. CnuBcHTLii, Howard L. Approximate cost of private forestry measvns In tte 
Adlroadacks. Jour. ForestrylS: 2S-30. 1920.— Costof aforesterandproperforest workina 
lumber company was found to amount to on annual charge of 36 cents per thousand feet, 
while the charges due to conservative lumbering amount to 65 cents per thousand. — A etHD- 
meat by W. N. SFARBAWxistotheeSect that a number of items are not properly forestry bat 
lumbering, thereby reducing the cost considerably.— £. N. Munna. 

1312. CiTRTiBS, C. F. Forest parks and their relation to Oe rural community. Kept. 
Iowa State Hortic. Soe. S3 : 363-364. 1818.— See Hot. Absts. 3, Entry 3038. 

1313. D'AsoviLLD, P. Detfiiminatlon du dlamitre au milieu du tronc de I'aibre snr pled. 
jDetermlnatlaiiof the middle diameter of a standing tree. I Translated by S. T. Dana. Jour. 
Forestry 17: 802-806. 1 jig. 1919,— By means of similar triangles based on known dtstsnees 
from the tree and the relation between the diameter of the tree at breast height and the 
intercepted diameter on a scale held at anna length, the diameter at half the height can be 
obtained. A formula is given for the practical application of this principle to field use.— 
E. N. Munns. 

1314. Daloas, J. M. D^ende ]^skov 1 Westfalen. [The dying oak forest: Westfaleo.] 
Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: 64r-72. 1919. 

1315. D.M.aAs, J. M. GavntimeprodnkUonens Samfunds^konomlske Betydnlng. [The 
economic Importance of prodncUon of Inmber.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: 446-4S3. 
1919. 

1316. Dalgas, J. M. ITogle Oplysoinger om Skove og Skovforhold i Hordslesvlg. [Forest 
conditions In North Schleswlg.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: lfiO-189. 1 fig. 1919. 

1317. Davis, R. N. The winter aspect of tiMs. Ainer.Foreatry26:87-9I. lafig. 1920. 
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1318. Dickie, F. DIbcotstj of sugar on Donglu fir. Amer. Foreatry 26: 8i-S&. t fig. 
1920. — The Indi&ns of British Columbia knew of the existence of sugar on the Douglas fir 
Icrag before the first white man came to North America. Only now the facts have been ascer- 
tained. Reporting upon the findings of Pbot. Di.viDeoii and Mb. Tiit, the writerstates that 
"firsugar"iBoccasionally formed during BUmmer droughts or in diy-belt regions, Bugar-beai' 
ing trees being most abundant between the GOth and Slst parallels and between 121°-122* 
longitude. The "manna" is a natural exudation from the tips of the needles, oecurring as 
white muses ranging from ^inch to2 mches in diameter on leavesand branches. Aslightrain 
may quickly disHolve the sugar and it may be found recrystallised in patches at the base of 
the tree. At other times it remains in a semifluid condition. The sugar contains nearly 50 
per cent of the rare trisacofaaride, meleiitose. Sugar-producing firs are chiefiy those standing 
on gentle slopes facing eaat and north in comparatively open areas. In these situations, the 
leaves being exposed to the sun, an abundance of carbohydrates more than normal are formed 
during the day, which are not stored or carried to the growing tissues, as is the case with Doug- 
las fir in heavily forested areas. The ground and atmosphere being dry, an increased toot 
pressure and cessation of transpiration cause the leaves to become water-gorged. This water 
contains a sugar created by the reconversion of starch into sugar. By evaporation, the sugar 
ia deposited on the leaf tips. By reason of the necessity for a succession of sunshiny days to 
produce the sugar, the Douglas fir does not yield a harvest that can annually be depended 
upon.— Cftoa. H. Otis. 

1319. Dickie, F. Sugar from the DongUs fir. Sci. Amer. I2Z: 165, 174-176. 1 fig. 1S20. 
— The sugar-yielding firs are confined to the dry belt of British Columbia, and are chiefly 
found in the hottest parts of the interior of the province between parallels 50° and 51° and 121°- 
122° longitude. Trees standing on gentle slopes facing north and east and which are fairly 
wide spaced produce sugar in greatest abundance. The sugar occurs in white masses scattered 
over the foliage and branchlets, the accumulation of drops; drops of small siie may appear 
upon the leaves at the tips and sometimes two or three tips will become imbedded in a very 
large drop. Analysis shows that the sugar yields about 50 per cent of the rare trisaccharide, 
known as melesitose. The Indians of the region have known of this occurrence of sugar on 
the Douglas fir for a long time and gathered it whenever available; but it is an uncertain 
crop, owing to reasons of climate. — Chat. H. Oil's. 

1320. DsoLST, Gborob. TuipentlneoicbardlngefteGtoiiIongleaf Umber. Jour. Forestry 
17; 832-834. 1919. — Turpentining with only slight damage to virgin longleaf timber has been 
successful in Alabama under a system where the crops are worked for only 2 years and then 
logged. Only healthy trees over 12 inches are tapped and not more than two cups are placed 
on a tree. Results of 4 years' work are given which show that there is a loss from turpentine 
operations which may be kept small, and that this loss increases with the length of the opera- 
tion. — B. N. Munna. 

1321. DcNBAit, John. Forty-two distinct forms of hickories. jBev. of: Saboknt, C. S. 
Hotes on North American trees— II. Caiya. Hot. Gas. 06:229-268. 1918.} Amer. Nut. Jour. 
10:20-21. I fig. 1019. 

1322. Eldkedge, I. F. Management of bardvood forests In the southern Appalachians. 
Jour. Forestry 18: 284r-291. 1920.— An outline is given of a management plan for use in the 
hardwoods. The problem presented Is one of area regulation with 6 age-classes to be consid< 
ered in arriving at the volume of cut in any period in the working circle. — E. N. Munm. 

1323. Btsbsi/t, Joh. "Teldwald." IPaatorewood.l Oesterreich. Forst.- u. Jagdieitg. 
38: 1-2. 1920. — The present high value of grasing lands is leading to a demand for the ex- 
tension of "pasture-woods" particularly in the alpine forests. This is considered contrary 
to public policy, however, as it would entail injury to exceedingly valuable protection forests, 
and lead to the extension of mountain torrents, avalanches and landslides, while experience 
as shown that the removal of the timber has also led to a deterioration of the pasturage 
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M well. The segregRtion of all puture-woods that have protection value ia urged, to be 
managed on a Btrictljr protective basis. Artificial extension should be practiced at least to 
the formation of clumps of trees, such aa are naturally found in alpine meadow situations. — 
F. S. Baker. 



1325. Fbbnow, B. E. [Rev. of^RECKNAOEi., A. B., ano John Bentlt, Jb. Forest man- 
agement] Jour. Forestry 17: 850-863. 1919.— See also Bot. Abate. S, Entry 1373. 

1326. Fbocbt, Otto. Znr Entstehung des Harfenwuchaes det NadeUtSIier. (On the for- 
maUoaofliaip-gTowth" on conifers.] Naturw. Zeitschr. Forst-u. Landw. 17;137-13D. tfif. 
1919. — 8. Klkin, and other authors, agree that the secondary stems, producing the so-called 
"harp" formation, are developed from the existing primary branches. The author, in the 
sununerof 1917, discovered a whitepine in the community of WOrsbacb CWurtt, Black Forest), 
which exhibited a new sort of or^in. On this tree, not a single branch has attempted to form 
a secondary stem, but some twenty young stems have arisen on the back of the tree below the 
upper third, evidently from dormant buds, either from the old whorls or between them. — 
J. Roeier. 

1327. Fuirr, How&bd R. A aocgested departure in national loMt stumpage sppnUaab. 
Jour. Forestry 17; 823-831. 1919. — Present methods of stumpage appraisals on the national 
forests are deemed unsatisfactory and the proposal is made to change these by basing the 
price to be paid on the total receipts at stated intervals from lumber sales and costs of oper- 
ation expressed in work hours of men, horses or machines. — B. N. ilf unns. 

1328. GiBAan, Jameb W., and U. S. Swakte. A volnme table for hewed railroad ties. 
Jour. Forestry 17: 839-842. I fig. 1910.~To overcome the recent change from two clasaea 
to five for railroad ties a volume table was prepared for Douglas fir and larch based on the 
diameter and number of ties per tree.' The difference in form factors between the two species 
is not sufficient to affect the grades or number of ties.— £. !f. Munnt. 

1329. Graves, H.S. Theextenslonof ferestrypractlce. Amer. Forestry 26; 50,51. 1S20. 

1330. Gbaveb, Henbt S. A policy of forestry for the nation. Jour. Forestry 17: 901-910. 
1919. — Present handling of forests in U. S. A. is not satisfactory aod public interest re- 
quires public ownership of extensive areas and public participation in protection and manage- 
ment. A national policy demands action by the government, the states and by private owners 
of forest lands. National forest land should be inoraased, states should acquire and extend 
their holdings to assist in their econranic and industrial life, and municipalities should have 
forest land to protect the water supply and to serve as a source of revenue. — On private lands, 
state and national aid should be given to prevent fires and legislation to this end should be 
undertaken by the states. Similar action by the states is necessary to require the forest owner 
to prevent laqda becoming waste after lumbering and to assist the forest owner to secure the 
maximum production. In this, the states should be aided by the National government. 
Uniform taxation and a forest loan act are necessary, and a federal law is required to provide 
the government with authority to extend its influence and assistance to the states.— £. N. 

MiMTI*. 

1331. Gbbblkt, W. B. Hie forest policy of France. The control of sand dunes and 
«HMiiit»)ii torrents. Amer. Forestry 26: 3-9. 7 fig. 102O. — Material for this article has been 
taken largely from "Couri de Droit ForetUer," by Chableb Guoot, and from data prepared 
by G. Gasbb, Engineer des Fonts et Chausses. Bbeuohtixr is credited with having de- 
velopied the methods which were successful in halting the destructive course of the Gascon 
dunes. These embraced the construction of a rampart along the coast, planting hardy hertM 
on the dunes within the rampart and planting seeds or seedlings of maritime pine. \ 
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national polio; was adopted in 1810, and by 1864 the forest&tion of the 260,000 aorea of dunes 
bordering the lAndes was practicAlly completed. Since that date the work has consisted 
largely in the care of the plantations estbblished, the construction of new ramparts along 
the coast where dangeroua dunes were forming, the extension of the successive lones of vege- 
tation up to the limits of security thus established and the administration of the maritime 
pine forests which have been created. The successful reforestation of the dunes gave great 
impetus to the planting of maritime pine throughout the entire Landes. Today the Landea 
are a vast pinery, interspersed with little meadows and neat farms and traversed by a network 
of surfaced highways. — In the control of torrential erosion in the Alps and Pyrenees, France 
has been confronted with a far more difficult problem, whidi is, essentially, one in social 
econtMnies. Following terrible floods in I8S9, a reforestation law was passed in 1860, and by 
1882 reforestation projects in the mountains bod reached a total of some 350,000 acres. New 
laws passed at this time provided for more reduced areas for planting and other intensive meth- 
ods, being limited to the immediate channels or slopes where erosion was taking place, and the 
eetabliahment of lai^ protection belts in the mountains, surrounding the limited water 
courses in which serious erosion was actually taking place. Further, the graiing of certain 
communal pasture lands was placed under public control. Human obstacles have prevented 
the perfect working of these measures. In controlling erosion, the line of attack ia to reduce 
the trickling action of water on slopes, prevent the starting of gullies and hold loose soil or 
rock in place. This is accomplished by tree planting and by the employment of dams. — Cha*. 
H. Otia. 

1332. Gbkklbt, W. B. Prlnte forestty In Prance. Amer. Forestry 26; 139-143. t fig. 
ISQO. 

1333. Gmsmt.W. B. Solf-govemment in forestry. Jour. Forestry 18:103-106. 1920.— 
Comment on national forest policy. — E. Jf. Mimnt. 

1334. Gbiffin, Gxbtkudb J. Bordered pits In Douglas flr: a study of the position of the 
isnu in nunmtaln and lowland specimens tn relation to creosote penetration. Jour. Forestry 
17: 813-822. t fig. 1BI9. — Examination of the pits in Douglas fir showed a tendency in the 
toius of the mountain wood to aspirate (close) the pit while the opposite was true of the low- 
land woods. Oven drying increasing the aspirated tori in both mountain and lowland varieties. 
In both sapwood and heartwood of the mountain variety, a large proportion of aspirated tori 
were found in air-dried wood, while only in the spring wood of the heartwood were the tori 
aspirated. Penetration of creosote was found to coincide directly with the number of aspi- 
rated tori. Subsequent treatments of air-dried material failed to open the tori when once 
aspirated, though soaking in alcohol before drying prevented their closing. — S. N. ilf uniw. 

1336. Gujss, A. Zn tmserer Tltulattufiage. [The question of titles.] Schweii. Zeitschr. 
Forstw. 71: 78-81. 1920. — The present titles are objectionable because they do not express 
the grade of the position and do not difierentiate between the practical and technical posi- 
tions. — It is proposed to replace "FBrster" and "OberfOrster" by "FOrster" and "FOrst- 
meister." "FOrster" should apply to practical positions and "FArstmeister" to technical 
positions. The title could be used to cover alt positions such as Ereis-, Beiirks-, Stadt-, 
Gemeinde- or EorporationsfOrstmeister, Such titles would eliminate the general usage of 
"P&rster" for all employees in the profession of forestry. — J. V. Hofmann. 

1338. QiTTHBiH, Jobs D. Women as forest guards. Jonr. Forestry 18: 151-lfi3. 1920. 

1337. Hall, S. J. Trees that are older than history. Sci. Amer. 122:303. Bfig. 1020.— 
Coacenis the Sequoia.— CAot. B. Otts. 

1338. Eabvxt, LkRot H. A coniferous sand dune In C^m Breton Island [Non ScotU]. 
Bot. Gas. Si; 417-^6. 8 fi^. May, 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 288. 
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1339. HiroB, L. A. KUnuietB Indfl;delMPuUdTlkUngan«f BMeu Sommersknd, (Tlw 
influence of cUmato oa th« development of snnuiMr growtb of bMcb.] Danok Skovforenings 
Tidflskr. 4:13-28. Fig. 4. 1919. 

1340. Eaweb,A.F. Saw inaterUl for tlie paper indnttiT. Amer. Foreeti? 26 : 134-13S. S 
fin. ISQO. The preaent paper shortage, U.S.A., iaprobftbly the reault of the unUBual amount of 
adveTtieing carried by the newspapers, rather than of any soaroity of wood. The better grad«s 
of paper are still made from rags. Whilepaper can be made from variotu plant fibers, straws 
and certain other materials, the oolfection of these materials in bulk is to costly that none of 
them can compete with wood. Spruce, hemlock and fir are the three main woods need i* 
paper makbg. BS per cent of the pulp and paper mills in the United States are located in tba 
East, and the present supplies of these woods cannot be expected to last more than 26 yean. 
Up to 1909 the country was self-supporting in respect to pulpwood, but since that date the 
consumption has exceeded the home product. Importations from Canada are constantly 
increasing. There are ample supplies of pulpwood for a great many years in Alaska and tbe 
Northwest. These may for several reasorks become available. — Choi. H. (Hit. 

1341. Hawlbt, R. C. ForestiT in southem Hew England. Amer. Forestry 26: 10- U. 
7 fig. 1920. — The territory embraced is roughly the states of Connecticut and Rhodelslaad. 
The region is primarily a manufacturing district. The forest area is now about 46 per eent 
of the total land surface. This forested area may be eoiksidered better suited for growing 
trees than for the production of agricultural crops. The forest is primarily hardwood in 
oharacter. An upland hardwood type comprises over 80 per cent of tbe forest area, a swamp 
hardwood type less than 7 per cent, a pine (usually white] type about 2 per cent, an old field 
type (pine) per cent and a hemlock type forms 4t)Dut 2 per cent of tbe area. As a whole the 
forests of southern New England are of second growth. — Chas, H. Otis. 

1342. Hat, R. DAiarupLS. Third annual report of the forestry commlssloii, New Sovtti 
Wales, financlalyearendedjnne30,1919. S8 p., 1 diagram, 8 pi. Sydney, 1920.--The Forestry 
Act, passed by Parliament, November, 1916, created the Commission with powere to place 
the management of the forests on a busineBS footing. Included in this plan is the eystemati* 
working of the forests with a view to regeneration and growth of future crops, and the disposal 
of timber and other forest produce to the best advantage. The Commission is exercising its 
powers with discretion and judgment in getting the new regime gradually under way, but is 
meeting with considerable opposition from the adherents of the old eyet^n of forest working, 
which was largely at the will of the operator. The forest area of New South Wales is esti- 
mated to be 11,000,000 acres, of which 6,043,800 acres have been proclaimed State forests and 
506,730.5 acres are under working plans. It is stated that the available area of timber-bearing 
land of commercial value in the entire Commonwealth, previously estimated at 97,400,000 
acres, can be reduced (on the basis of the past year's data) with certainty to about 24,600,000 
acres. Of this area only about 18,000,000 acres had so far been protected from alienation in 
the interest of forestry. The estimated proportions in each State of tbe foregoing total 
(24,600,000 acres) are: New South Wales, 8,000,000 acres; Victoria, 5,600,000 acres; Queens- 
land, 6,000,000 acres; Western Australia, 3,000,000 acres; Tasmania, 1,600,000 acres; and 
South Australia, 600,000 acres. At the instance of the Premier of New South Wales, the 
importance of ultimately appropriating a National forest area of about 30,000,000 acres for 
the whole Commonwealth, b being urged for the Commonwealth and the States' coiksidera- 
tion. This area should comprise about 25,000,000 acres of indigenous forest country, and 
about 6,000,000 acres of coniferous plantation. During the year 98,372 acres of State forest 
area were released for settlement, 407} acres were planted to conifers, chiefly Ptnui tnttgmi 
and P, pinasUr, and 23,707.6 acres were treated for natural regeneration and silvicultural 
improvement. A number of trees and fiber plantswereteeted for pulping material; the trees 
were mountain gum ^Buealyptiugoniocalyx), coral tree (£ryfArina),andmountsinash (fuco- 
iyptvs tieberiana). The algaroba bean (Proaopts juliflora) is being tested in a number of 
localities for fodder purposes. The outer sheathing of tbe gray ironbark (£. panteulota) has 
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proven «n excellent substitute for cork and cork waste, which is used largely in the manufacture 
of insulating material. Experiments undertaken to ascertain whether this sheathing could 
be removed without injury to the growing tree have resulted BUccessfuUy. Mountain ash (£. 
irt^iintea) is being tested for veneer mateti&l. Many other invest^ations on a variety of sub- 
jecta ore also under way. Mistletoe is doing serious damage to the foreats of the western 
districts. The following species are infested : Aeaeia anevra, Eremopkillalongijolia, E. creba, 
B. deaXbata, B. roalrata, and C. tuehmanni. An area of 37,500 acres of Crown land in the 
vicinity of Buckenboura, on the South Coast woe recently temporarily withdrawn from settle- 
ment for the growing of wattle trees for tanbark production. The principal species of wattle 
of tannic value (Aeaeia d«cv.rr«n») is widely distributed on the area and appears well adapted 
to local climatic and soil conditions. It is expected therefore to set aside the better por- 
tions of the area as a National permanent reserve for the growth and preservation of wattle. 
Beference is mode to an article by A. Shai.IiASd published in the October, 1918, issue of the 
Jtulrolian Foredrjr /oumolwhichstates that probably20,000people in Australia keep bees, and 
that the yield last season was between 6000 and 6000 tons of honey, the bulk of which came 
from the gum (eucaljpt) trees, and among the principal varieties of honey value, the iron- 
barks, the stringybarks, the boxea, flooded gum, white mahogany, tallow wood, spotted gum, 
gray gum, and bloodwood, are given first place. In order to widen the use and productiveness 
of the state forests in this direction, the Commission has now made arrangements for the iesu- 
anee of bee-forming permits, which convey to the holders certain privileges of occupation and 
ose, and endile liberal areas ot the state forests to be taken up as bee ranges. — E. R. Hodion. 

1343. Hblus, Johs. Wejmontlufyrren pas Sllkeboix Skovdistrlkt. [IHaus nvontlcoU at 
SUkehorg District.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: 402^08. Pl.t. 1919. 

1344. HsNKKL, J. S. Afforestation In Ztiluland. Rhodesia Agric. Jour. 17: 50-62. 1920.— 
Judging by the indigenous vegetation and the bod effects of strong winds, conditions at Em- 
pongeni appeared far from favorable for the growing of exotic timber trees. Quite a large 
number, however, have adapted themselves to the conditions, the outstanding successes beii^ 
secured with eucalypts.^£. M. Doidge. 

134fi. Hbbbbluak, Hbnsix. lakttsgalBer Srer Skogstrldapollens SprldnlngsfSnnlga. 
[DUBsmloatlon of pollen from forest trees.] Meddel. Statens SkogsffirsOksaikst. Ifi: 27-60. 
t fig. 1919.— See Bot. Ahsts. 4, Entry 232. 

1346. HoDAii. Fruukbergforu (I^tLsmontanagalllca). [French motmtnlnplne.] Tids- 
skr. Skogbruk 28: 1-12. PI. t. 1920. 

1347. Hoidi, R. S. A new species of Ixora. Indian Forester 4S: IS-IS. 1919.— See Bot. 
Absts. 3, Entry 2963. 

1348. HoLTSK, Just. Gunle Bge t Chrlsttanssaedes Skove. [Old oaks on Christian 
Manor.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: 379-396. 1919. 

1349. HosMBR, Ralph S. One o^ect of the natlanal prognun of forestry: cost. Jour. 
Forestry 1S:9-I2. 1920. — The cost item has been left out of consideration in the discussion 
of a national foreet policy. This is important becauss the antagonism of private owners is 
^t to result if the burden falls too heavily on them, and if the burden on the population is 
too heavy, there is eipt to be trouble from the other side. In any case, the public pays the 
bills in the end. — E. N. Mvmnt. 

13G0. HoBicBB, R. 8. {Rev. of: Jnnn, C. S. Rqmrt of the Dlvlsloti of Forestry, Territoiy 
Of OnraU, for biennial period ended Dec. 31, 1918.] Jour. Forestry 17: 863-865. 1919. 

1351. HuBACur, E. Bftsr kilgen paa de brltlake ^. [The British Islands after the war.) 
IFrttn Rev. Eoux et For«te. Oct., 1919.) Tidsskr. Skt^bruk 27: 276-291. 1919. 
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18S2. Jbbsen, p. p. En Ny Damk ImprMgiiMliifHiMtoiU. [A nnw Duilah staialaK 
metliod called TMikln.| DftnakSkorforeninKaTidBsJu-. 4: 427-445. Pl.M. 1919.— The proMM 
couflistB in preesing different kinda of liquida which contain coloring matter into the wood. 
These are either inorganic aalte or aniline djrea. The color is taken up by the c«lla of the 
wood. — J. A. Laraen. 

1363. JuDD, C. S. An hlatorlcal meaqnlte tree. Soi. Amer. 122: 166, 175. 1 fig. 1920.— 
Deacriptive of the algaioba (.Protopis jvXifiora), its occurrence in Hawaii, cfaaracteriatiea, 
usea and prop^ation. — Chat. H. Otti. 

1354. KxLLooa, R. S, The news print paper gltattioiL Amer, Forestry 26: 147. 1900. 

1355. EiNO,H.E. Tree planting In. community, a snggMted acheme. South African Jour. 
Indust. 3: 161-163. 1020. 

1366. KiKZBL, WiLHziJi. Ueber alne nene Hethode dea Ihtrchfrieratta wid die dandt 
•nlelten Brfolge bel lahlrelchen blah^ nlcht odar kawn znt Eelmong gebrachten ^""t 
(Concerning a new method of freezing and the reanlta derived wttb ntimaroaa unfertile aeed or 
aeed with very h>wgemiliuti*epower.] Naturw. Zeitaohr. Foist- u. Landw. 17:139-142. 1919. 
—The author discusses the varying results obtained in the artificial treatment of seed either 
in l%ht at 20° or in the dark under froat conditions. He cites a considerable number of ex- 
amples. However, it is evident, that some species show little responae to the methods hitherto 
employed. Treatment of seed by frost in conjunction with l^t has in the past been avoided, 
because where used, harmful results were obtained. This method, though, is very suceeesfol 
in many cases, and will yet become important in the case of many tree seeds. It cannot b« 
used with seeds rich in ohlorophyl, such as Acer and Fraxinus, or with frost sensitive seed, 
such as beech, haiel-nut, yew and others. — J. Roetw. 

1367. KiBKLAiTD, BuBT P. Co-opsmtlon between national forests and adjacent prtmt* 
lands. Jour. Forestry 18: 120-130, 1920. — To insure continuous forest productitm and tlw 
permanence of wood using industriea, the owners of lands in unite totaling more than 25,000 
acres should consider the area as a whole. This would permit of better equipment and per- 
sonnel, a permanent town-site and the development of practical forestry. Protection ia to 
be paid for on an ownership basis, and the area to be restocked as cut by nature or planting. > 
Careful cutting and trained supervision to follow the entire operation. — S. N. Afwnn*. 

1368. KiBKLAND, BuKT P. BcononUcs of private forestry. Jour. Forestry 18: 314-217. 
1920.'— The misconceptions of those who believe forestry uneconomic are due to misbeliefB 
in the rights of private property, interest returns and capitalisation and taxation. — S. N. 

ilfunna. 

13G9. KiTCHiN,P.G. Preliminary report on chemical weed control In conlferoasnoraeTlM. 
Jour. Forestry IS: 157-159. 1920. — Applications of copper sulphate, sine chloride, and sul- 
phuric acid to seed beds gave greatly reduced numbers of weeds, eqiecially good were the re- 
sults from the first two salts. Further work ia in progress. — B, N. Slwmt. 

1360. Knccbel, Hebmann von. Zor Prakttkantenfiage. [The prabatlan 4nMtloB.I 
Schweii. Zeitschr. Forstw. 71 : 69-78. 1920. — A plea for better conditions for the probationer 
and more democratic relations between academic and applied forestry. The pr<d>ati<ner 
should receive pay and should be allowed to serve under practical foresters aa applied forest 
problems rather than the general system of working as a subordinate, without pay, under an 
instructor, — The state should eocout^e students to attend forest schools, but should not 
subsidise them. Enrollment at the forest echools should be limited to the number of men 
needed by the state. Foresters must receive better pay and be placed on social equality with 
other professions such as medicine, etc. — J. V. Hofmann. 

1361. EoKBL&B, Abtbub. IdentUcaUon of mahogany. [Review of several papers.] 
Jour. Forestry IS: 164^156. 1920. 
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1382. EoRNXBCp A., AND H. Mdndt. Aske-Gftrastn. lAshforlambttr.] Dansk Skor- 
foieningi Tidaakr. 5: 1-^. IS fig. 1920. 

1363. KDhi.. Tneets Komlike Lekoologl. [The chemical con^Bltioa of wood.] Dtmsk 
SkovforeniogiTidMkr. 4:28-64, 110-140. iS fig. 1019. 

1304. Lss, Lacbbncb. ITotes on tlt» Panuui piae of soathem Brazil. Jour. Forestry IS : 
57-61. 1020.— The ParviA pine hae a stand of about 6S0 billion board-feet in Braail. The 
wood is said to be superior to Swedish pine and even the southern longleaf pine of North 
Ameiioa. There are no resin ducts and resin acoumulates only at the base of knots. At the 
present time the lack of shipping facilities and the unfair taxes are keeping this timber from 
the m&tket.^-f. N. Afuntu. 

1366. LBoroLD, Aldo. Determining the klU factor for blacktaU deer In the southwest. 
Jour. Forestry 18 ; 131-134. 1920. — A method similar to that used in estimating cattle is pro- 
poaed for obtaining data on the blacktail deer. — E. N. Mwmi. 

1366. Maddox, R. 8. RecUmatloa work a Tltal forestry problem. Amer. Forestry 26: 
74-76. Sfig. 1920.— Relates particularly to conditions in Tennessee.- CAoa. H. OKs. 

1387. Maidxm, J. H. A critlcsl rerlsion of the genus Eucalyptus. Vol. IV, Fart 8. P. 
■201-237, i pt. William Applegate Gullick: Sydney, 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2905. 

1368. Maxwbll, Htt. The uses of wood. Wood In agricnltural In^tements. Amer. 
Forestry 26: 148-155. H fig. 1920. 

1369. McLbak, R. C. Studies In the ecology of troplcal-nln forest: with special reference 
to Oo forests of Sooth Bmill. I. HnsUdi^. Jour. Ecology 7: fi-S4. 1 pi., »t fig. 1919. 

1370. Mkll, C. D. The mangrores of tr^cal America. Sci. Amer. Supplem. 88: 388-^89. 
J fig. 1919. — Tike red mai^roTe ^Rhitophora TOoTtgle) produces the bulk of the commercial 

bark used for tanning purposes. The bark is from three^ourths to one inch thick, of a dall 
reddish color, somewhat fibrous and covered with a grayish cork-like cuticle, and contains 
tannin superior to that of many other barks used for that purpose. The percentage of tannin 
is frcKo 25 to 36. The gathering ofthe bark is » difficult task.— Ch<u. B. OUt. 

1371. Mxtcalf, G. D. Logging with belt tread tractors. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1 : 12-*i. 
■Sfig. 1020. (Beprinted from the Wett Coatt Lumberman,] 

1372. MiNCBiN, A. F. Annual rings In saL Indian Forester 46: 38-46. t fig. 1900.— 
Annual rings in sal may be distinguished on a tangential out when not possible on a radius. 
Fresh cut stumps only can be used and a clean smooth surface is essential. Stump counts and 

-measurements of trees ctf known age show a very close relationship though based on a very 
■mall number of trees. — B. N. Munm. 

1373. MooBB, Babbimqtom. [Rev. of: Rbckhaobl, A. B., and J. Bxktlxt, Jb. Forest 
management. !nii+»S9p.,iefigfi. John Wiley & Bona: New York, 1919. Net<2.60.| Tor- 
roya 20: 84-36. 1920. — The book is written for owners of f orest-laiids who are not professional 
foresters. Four branches of forest management are treated: (1) mensuration; (2) regulation 
-of out; (3) finance; (4) administration. Both the forest-owner and professional forester will 

find the book valuable. [See also Bot. Absts. 6, Entry I325.)-V. C. ffeUon. 

1374. MuixoT, Q. A., amd W. M. Robertson. An analysis of logging coata In Ontario. 
Jour. Forestry 1?! 836-838. 1019.— Data on logging costs compiled from a large number of 
reports on operations in Ontario through several years is given for 11 divisions of cost coverii^ 

-82 detailed items.— £. N. Afunna. 
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1375. Mttnnb, E. N. rabct of fsitUlzBtloii on the leed of J«flT«y pine. Plant World 22; 
1S8-144. 1919 .-^Various crossee between thrifty, mistletoe-icfeated, insect-infested, and 
suppressed specimens of Pinna jeffreyi were made, with the result that thrifty trees produce 
larger and heavier seeds, with a h^her germination percent^e, higher rate of germination, 
higher real value per pound, and ability to produce stronger seedlings. Seeds borne on 
suppressed, malformed, and diseased trees aie of inferior quality for planting. The author 
suggests forest management in which diseased and suppreseed trees are removed, and only 
thrifty seed trees left for seed purposes. In collecting seed for forest tree nurseries, thrifty 
trees should be chosen as parents. [See also Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1589.1 — Chat. A. SkuU. 

1376. Nbllkmahk, L. F. NogleUndars^gelser OverAibeJdstldogArbeJdsydelBe. [Som« 
Inveatlgatlotu on worUng hours and working men's aid.) Dansk Skovforenings Tidsdcr. 4; 
408-427. 1919. 

1377. [MoBDBTEDT, C. T.O.] (Swedish rev. of: OSTBKTXLD.C.H. Bamerknlngeromdui- 
ske Traeer og Bnskes Systematlk og Udbredelse I. Yore Aelme-Arter. (Remarks on tii« sys- 
temaUcs and distribution of Danish trees and ahmbs. I. Our ipectes of Elms.) Danak 
Skovforenings Tidaakr. 1918:421-442. 1918.] Bot. Notiser 1919: 102. 1919. 

1378. OFPBBMAjnf, A. Et Lovbuda TTdvlkllngsIilstorle. [History of the development of a 
law.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: 146-160. 1919. 

1379. Ofpbbuann, A. Tort Skovbrug Omkring Aar 1900. [Onr (orestiy In 1900.] Danak 
Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4 : 269-316. 1919. 

1380. Pamubl, L. H., and C. M. Kino. The gennlnatloa of some trees and shrabs and 
tbeir Juvenile forms. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 25:292-340. Fig.iS-lK. 1920.— One lot of seeds, 
was placed in good greenhouse soil in the fall (1917] and stratified in a cold frame, from whiidi 
they were removed to the greenhouse in March 1918. The second lot was planted in an (q>en 
place covered with two inches of soil and leaves. Air temperature records were kept through- 
out the season; soil temperature records were kept in the iall until the ground was frosen, 
and again during the opening of the growing season of 1918. Tables of temperature and pre- 
cipitation are given. Photographs or outline drawings of the leaves, and frequently outlines 
of trichomee, are given, with descriptive text, for the following species: Juglant einmrea, 
J. nigra, Carya osala, C. laeinioaa, C. olba, C. glabra, C. eordiformia, Corylua amerieana, 
Ogtrya virginiana, Betvla Iul«a, B. alba papyrifera, Quercuf eoecinea, Q. elHpKoidaiit, <J. fal- 
eaia, Q. nigra, Q. imbricaria, Ulmua amerieana, U. Jvlva, U. jmmila, CelHs occidontalit, Cra- 
taegiu moUii, C. CTuf-gaUi, Pruntt* padut, P. terotina, Oltdiltia Iriacanthot, Qymnoeladu» 
dioiea, Ptelta Irifoliala, Acer saceharinum, A. aaecharum, A. Moceharum nigrum, A, nepundo, 
AegeiUu* glabra arguta, Vitit tndpina, Tilia amerieana, Comita altemifolia, Fraxinua p«nn- 
ayleanica lancealala, Catalpa tpecioaa- A table gives number of seeds planted and total num- 
ber germinated. — H. S. Canard. 

1381. Pamcbl, L. H., and C. M. Einq. A vulatkoi In the black walnut. Froe. Iowa 
Acad. Sci. 25: 241-248. PI. S, fig. 4S-U- 1920. 

13S2. Pabnbll, Ralph. Progress r^ort on forest admlnlstraHtm In the North-Weat 
Piovliice for the year 1918-19. il p., 1 map. Peshawar, British India, 1919. — Incorporated 
with the iTimftl report is a similar one covering the five-year period from 1914-16 to 1918-19. 
Sincel917ab^inninghas]3eenmadein the departmental e:iploitation of timber. So far wal- 
nut, chil, and coniferous timber in one locality have been handled in this way. It is atattad 
that the loss of revenue incurred by the govenunent by leases for even relatively short periods 
in at all abnormal times, the difficulty of arranging for leases for long periods on a sliding 
scale of royalties on account of the vested interests involved and the friction inevitable in 
using the sliding soale, the importance of the Government's retaining its timber in its own 
hands for as long as possible in cose of emergent needs and the public advantage obtained by 
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Om govomment'i being in a position to use the profits of the timber trade for the benefit of 
the country as a whole instead of these profits going into the pookote of a few long-headed 
privatB finns, are believed to justif; the abandonment of the srstem of aalee of standing tieea 
and the adoption of the system of departmental exploitation. During the year the depart' 
mmt removed by this system 171,000 cubic feet of timber, or 14 per cent of the total timber 
oattum against 4 per cent the preceding year. Since the walnut supply is beooming exhausted 
and natural reproduction searoe, it is necessary to plant. A nursery has been established at 
Nagan and about i acre sown with 21,000 walnuts. It ^tpears the best method of restocking 
is to sow direct on the areas and fill in the gaps with trees raised in the nursery. Tests of 
bhan (AAiM colinwa) andgarunda (Carrisaa gpinarum) leaves have shown a fairly satisfactory 
tannin content. However, the production from this source would only besufficient to aupple- 
nwnt the small local requirements of the province. Appended are numerous forms summar- 
ising detailed tabulated data and a map of the Eazara Division.— J?. R. Hodson. 

1383. Pabst, Attoubt. Die KlenOlgewinnung Im Wald von Bialowles. (Tlie production 
of ^ne-olla in tbe fofMt of Bialowles.] Naturw. Zeitschr. Forst- u. Landw. 17: 106-137. e 
pi., t jig. 1919. — The author briefly reviews the beet known volatile oils obtained from coni- 
fers, under four headings: (1) those obtained from the bark and wood above ground, (2) 
through the distillation of needles and buds, etc., (3) through the distillation of cones and 
fruit, and (4) from tbe undei^round woody portion through extraction or dry distillation. 
The production of pine-oil, a variety of turpentine oil, is an important industry of that sec- 
tim of Europe lying between the Carpathians and the Baltic Bea, including the countries of 
Poland, Courland and Lithuania. The establishment founded by the writer in 1916 in the 
Forest of Nowi Most, after it was oeoupied by the Germans, is then described in considerable 
detail under the headings: (1) the raw material used in the process of distillation; (2) oon- 
struetioa of the establishment including the retort, the heating chamber, the arrangement 
for oanying off tbe distillate, the cooling mechanism and the receiver of the pine-oil estab- 
lishment; and the equipment of the tar and charcoal establishment; (3) the process of dis- 
tillatuMi; (4) the products resulting from the distillation, chiefly pine-oil, tar and charcoal; 
(5) oost accounting and profitableness; and (6) conditions necessary to establish the pine- 
oil industry in Oennany. Numerous tables are included to illustrate topics (3), (4), and (6). 
Tbe author believes that the industry can be successfully introduced, especially in North 
Qarm&ny, both on a small scale and on a large scale if a large supply of woody material can 
Im obtained close at hand, and concludes, that since the Russian producer has made a success 
of it under very poor economic conditions, there is no ground for believing that success will 
not orown the efforts of the native contractor surrounded by an economic system organised 
and developed to the fullest extent. German forest culture ia presented with a new prospect 
for increasing its forest revenue, and at the same time helping to break the economic bands 
now holding the country. — J. Roeter. 

1354. Pascbal, G. W. a bigger tree. Sci. Amer. 122: 61. 1980.— A letter concerning a 
poplu tree with a butt circumference of 3&-40 feet.— CA<w, H. Otit. 

1355. FAsai.xB, Johannes. Das Bntrlnden von Hfflzem onabhlnglg Ton der Jahresielt 
Bach dem OBtschowscIien Verfahren. [Bark-^ieeling Independent of the season according to 
the Ofitschow ^nceaa.] Schweis. Zeitschr. Forstw. 71 : 118-118. 1920.— It is well known that 
oska and other trees do not peel easily except during the spring time when the sap is flowing 
freely, also the quantity or quality of tannin varies very little during the year. This makes 
it possible to peel only during a short season although it would be profitable to peel during the 
entire year. Methods of loosening the bark have been in use for a long time arnoi^ which 
theMaitremethodinuaeforthepast fifty years is the most commonly used. By this method 
the wood is steamed at 100*C. before peeling. — A new method devised by GUtchow consists 
ot steaming the wood for several hours at 30 to 40°C. This faas the advantage of leaving tbe 
wood cooler and easier to handle. It may also be applied in the field by use of a wagon that 
GtJTCBOwhas constructed in which the steaming can be done and thebark dried. — His method 
applies to the pines also and is the most feasible for field conditions where the cutting is done 
during the winter season and the wood delivered to the industries later. — J. V. Hofmann. 
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13S6. Perkinb, G. W. Forestry and ncrwtlon In tlie Paliudea Intentate Puk. Amer. 
Forestry 26:20-26. S fig. 1920. 

1387. Fehr£b, W. F. ProfjreBB report of the Forest Research Instttnte for the year 191S- 
19. IB p. Calcutta, British India. 1919.— The work of the Inetitute is orgaitiied in five 
branches: Silviculture, forest botany, forest economy, forest loology, and forest chemistry. 
A silvicultural experiment in Thano forest indicates that two regeneration fellings are ul- 
necessary where natural reproduction is already present in sufficient quantity. Sufficient 
overhead cover to protect from frost is also sufficient to suppress young 8al (Shoraa robtula). 
Side protection is of greater v^tue than overhead protection. In this forest the frost risk ii 
slight and therefore it is believed that a clear felling in one operation followed by cleaning and 
cutting back will prove successful in regeneration. To teat this point an experimental ares 
of five acres has been marked for clear felling. Two other plots were laid out in this forest 
to determine the effect of severe thinning (1) at an early age, and (2) at maturity. The 
following is indicated in afforestation work at Zaberkhet Tappar: DcUbergia nstoo (less dam- 
aged by deer) andMefi'aaxsifarachare the most promising species; rooted cuttings of Z)aU>«rfta 
titaoo, Bombax malabaricum, Eugenia jambolana, and ffrswio vexlita have been successful, 
while Terminaiia Urmantota, Ougenia dalberffioidea, and Mallotur philippinensis have given 
fair results, and that Chir (Ptnua longifolia) can be better raised from direct sowings than by 
transplanting. (July is best season for transplanting this species.) In the study of tsa- 
yielding trees and shrubs Anogein'us Utiifolia is being tested to determine the best season for 
pollarding, Caa«ia awicidala for stimulation of germination and for methods of transplanting. 
PkjfUanlhus emMica was found frost hardy, and both direct sowings and transplants from 
nursery have proved successful; germination ranged from 70 to DO per cent. Elaeodendron 
glavevm, also froet hardy, showed 70 per cent germination and both direct sowings and trans- 
planting proved successful. In the branch of Forest Botany the problem of regenerating the 
Sal is believed solved by a series of recent investigations. The factors injurious to the estab- 
lishment of the seedling, due to the interaction of a soil-covering of dead leaves, drought, and 
bad soil aeration, are eliminated more effectively by a complete removal of the overhead can- 
opy than by either burning the soil covering, or by removal of undergrowth, with or without 
partial thinning of the overhead cover. Owing to the uncertainty of good seed years and for 
other reasons, the restocking of the area by artificial sowings is preferable to relisjice on nat- 
ural regeneration. It has further been proved that much better results ate obtained from 
broadcast sowings in cleared patches and narrow strips with full overhead light than frc»n 
sowings under the shade of a partial canopy. Therefore the system proposed for handling 
Sal is a combination of the group and strip methods, in which the sise of the unit r^eneratitNi 
areas is detennmed by the average height of the forest at maturity, and their sequence snd 
orientation by local requirements for shade. A number of woods have been investi^tod for 
industrial use. The branch of Forest Chemistry obtained from the leaves of Cinnomomum 
glaadidijerum 0.20 per cent of camphor and 0.44 per cent of eamphoT oil. From the leaves 
of Eucaly-pt-M teretieomie and E. a^ebra collected at Kaunli, Dehra Dun, were obtained oils 
which resembled those of similar species grown in Australia. The former contained a small 
percentage of eucalyptol but the oil from neither of these two species of eucalypts complies 
with the standard of the British Pharmacopoeia. Artemiaia maritima was examined for ssb- 
tonin with negative results. The phenolic portion of the light Chir (Pmut longifolia) tar oil, 
a by-product in distilling this species for Stockholm tar, showed 8 per cent of guaiacol and ^ 
percent of creosole. Kelp {Saragoaum s pecies) irom the Bombay Coast oontainedO.OQpercent 
of iodine and 1.14 per cent of potassium. The Institute library has increased its books and 
periodicals to 14,014. Appended is a list of the current year's publications and also a cumu- 
lative list from the beginning of the Institute. In general it is expected to develop the 
Research Inetitute, to serve not only the scientific snd economic interests of the Forest 
Department, but also to function as the central bureau of information for the entire Indisn 
scientific and commercial community. — E. R. Hodaon. 
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1388. Pettis, C. R. LeglsUtlve machlneir for cnforconuait of pilrate foivatiT mmsnras. 
Jour. Foreflti7l8:6-8. 1920. — An attempt should be made to make lumbering opeifttiona and 
cut over lands more safe from fire. Thie may be done in New York by leaving strips and 
bands of uncut timber along roadwayH and creeks to create fire breaks, by the construction of 
fire lines, by bumii^ the slash. Demonstration forests and foresters are needed to show what 
can be accomplished. — E. N. JVfunns. 

1389. PiNCHOT, GiFPORD. nattonal or itate control of forest denstation. Jour. Forestry 
18; t06-'109. 1920. — State control does not offer the surest and Btrongest control of forest 
devastation; national control does and has proved its point in the past. — E. N. Munnt, 

1390. Pool, Katmond J. The fuel situation In Nebraska and the need for greater wood 
production. Publ. Nebraska Acad. Sci. 10: 17-28. 1020.— The author discusses the need of 
iTood, the shortage of wood, and the value of woodlots in Nebraska. He urges thinning of 
groves and wind-breaks, and cutting off when the crop is mature. — H. S, Conard. 

1391. Potts, H. W. The honej locuat tree. Agric. Gai. New South Walea 31: 85-90. 
7 fig. 1920. Gives chemical analysis of seeds. — L. S. Wtddron. 

1392. [Pratt, Gko. D.] New York's forestry prognun. Amer. Forestry 26: 61-€2. 192D, 

1303. RATif, JoBAKKBB. Skovfrfianalyaer 1 Saesonen 1917-IS. [Analysis of forest iMd 
1917-18.1 Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: 8-12. 1919. 

1391. Rafv, Job aknbs. Skovfr^analyaer 1 Saesonen 1018-19, samt lldt om Sgem. {Testa 
of forest seed, 1918-19, with notes on the oak.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 5 : 56-64. 1920. 

1395. Rao, B. Inauati Sham. Brief note on tiie arti£clal ralslne of sandal In the Akola 
Divliton of the Benr Circle, Central Provinces. Indian Forester 46: 1-10. PI. l~t. 192D.— 
Sandal seed was dibbled in the brush of Akola and in good years an excellent stand resulted. 
As the sandal coppices and spreads by root suckers, the future stands are well assured. — E. 
N. Jtfuntu. 

1396. RscKKAOEi', A. B. Inspection, stqwrvlslon and control of private forestry measuret : 
methods and costs. Jour. Forestry 18: 23-25. ]920.^There are nearly 300 timber land own- 
ers in New York with more than 500 acres in their holdings. To administer these properly 
would require technical supervision. Working plans for each tract should be prepared by a 
forester and filed with the Conservation Commission, failure to do so to be punished 6aA 
vioiations of the plan carry fines. An office for handling these operatims oa 2,182,000 acres 
is needed with a mobile field force.— £. N. JWunns. 

1397. Rbcord, S. J. Posstunwood. Sci. Amer. 122:569. 1020. — Descriptive of the tree 
and its wood, known by many common names, and botanieally as Httra crepitans. This is 
one of the most recent introductions to the American timber market that seems certain to 
find a place.— Cftos. B. Otis. 

ISOS. (RinsDALE, P. B.] A decade of progress \a the Forest Serrlce. Amer. Forestry 26: 
131-132. 1920.— An editorial, occasioned by the retirement of Hunrt S. Graves as head of 
the U. S. Forest Service, in which is reviewed the progress made during the ten years in 
which he has directed the forestry activities of the national government.^ C Aim. H. Oii». 

139&. [RinsDALB, P. S.] Increase In forest research necessary. Amer. Forestry 26; 
69-70. 1920. 

1400. IRiDSDALX, P. S.I Light burning la a mistake. Amer. Forestry 26:68-69. 1020.— 
Light burning means nothii^ more nor less than the continuance of the frequent surface fire, 
which steadily and irresistibly destroys the western pine forests. At its best, the practice is 
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■imply a aMMtm for the proteotion of old timber. An nrea cleaned by light burning hai 
no advaooe youi^ growth to replace the virgin timber after cutting. Light burning baa do 
place in a ayatem of forestry which seeks to perpetuate our western pine forests and make them 
continuously produotLve. — Chat. H. Otis. 

1401. [RiDSDAUD, P. S.| A national fereat poUcy. Amer. FoTcetry ZS: er-flS. ISaO. 

1402. Skxbbbtt, R. O. Hutt^ila production— a new slogan. Bel Amer. 122: G8-69,73. 
S fig. 1920. — Touches, amoi^ other things, on the waste of lumbering and some of the ways 
in which this waste umj be lessened.— Cfto*. S. OHi. 

1403. Bkoikm, Olav. Landsskogtakseringen. [Taxatioaof flu foteats.) Tidaskr. Sko^ 
brak 28: 12-15. 1 fig. 1920. 

1404. SiQTH, Amnii Lobbaiit. HjpluMnycetes and the rotting of timber. Trans. BritiA 
Uyool. Soc. 6: 54-66. 1918.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2763. 

1406. Smith, F. H. S'r****'^*'* trotda In Inmber production tn the United Stataa. Amer. 
Forestry 26: 14a-147. Imap.ifabU*. 1920. 

1406. SmTO, F. H. What onr forests support. Amer. Forestry 26: 16-17. IflQO.— A 
eonrideration of the great value of forests and their economic importance to the wealtli, 
independence and prosperity of U. S. A. — Cfuw. H. OtU. 

1407. Spabhawk, WiuiIah N., Donald Bbocb, akd Bttbt P. Kibkland. Keport of 
rabconunittee on forest leasing, forest loans, and forest Insvianca. Jour. Forestry 18:260- 
274. IIGO.— The details of a leasing plan are given whereby the government can lease forest 
land instead of buying it outright, the financial burden being distributed over a long period. 
Financial credit to forest users is at high interest rate because of the small units and a system 
of Federal Forest Loan Boards is described. To handle forest insuranoe properly an insoi- 
anee organisation is necessary and as a public necessity is at stake and a resource in danger, 
tbis work can best be accomplished by a national organisation. To these ends, le^tslatice 
by the states and by the government is essential. — E. ff. Mwtni. 

1406. Stbvbnb, Gaxl M. Sating scale for foresters. Jour. Forestry IS: 143-160. VBO. 

1409. Tbbbt, E. I. Further comment on a fonnnla method of estimating timber. Jour. 
Forestry IS: 160-lfll. 1920. 

1410. Vbstbt, p. Sprsdte traek fia en skogbefaxlng i Chill. (Sketches from a trip to 
Chilean forests.I Tidsskr. Skogbruk 28: 17-27. PI. f. 1920. 

1411. ViKBAHUBB, P. Om gianen som fremtldlg skogtre nordenfor polarcirklen. IHor- 
way qnice as a futon tree norOi of the Polai Circle.] Tidsskr. Skogbruk Z7 : 263-276. Fig. i. 
1919. 

1412. WnsT, Ebduan. An ondescrlbed Umber decay of hemlock. Mycologiall:262-2M. 
1919. 

1413. WiLUAKS, I.e. Report of forestry. Bull. Pennsylvania Dept. Agric. 11:119-122. 
191S.— Remarks upon the loss of services of state foresteie who entered war service and its 
effect upon forest protection. Brief statistics are given of plantings within the state fcKSsts 
and of the available seeds and seedlings for future planting. The numberof forest fires re- 
eorded in 1917 was 2066 and the average area burned over 153.45 acres. The railroads within 
the state paid damages on 168 fires, the expense of extinguishing the same being 11674.80. 
Individuals made settlement for 81 fires, the expense of which amounted to 11016.73. During 
1917 the etate forests were increased by 5693 acres, bringing the total area to 1 ,017,773 acres. 
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kt the present time there are 52 state forestB. It is pointed out that the State Department 
of ForeatiT has to 1918 paid from its resources $148,052.33 to the State School Fund <rf Penn* 
sylTania.— C. R. Orttm. 

1414. WiiiSOM, EUiWOOD. Use of se^tlanea In forest mapping. Jour. Forestry 18: 1-5. 
1020. — Seaplanes in eastern Canada were found well adapted for forest use, the abundance of 
lakes and the absence of landing grounds makii^ such a type of plane feasible. Hardirooda 
and softwoods can leadUy be distinguished and photographs with an aerial camera gave ex- 
oellent results in mt^ping, 200 square milea a day being possible with a machine as against 
50 square miles per month by a party of ten on foot.— £. A^. Afuntw. 

1416. WooDKOTT, GsoBOB W. CoutltntloiMllty of national laws to rMtrlct forest dens- 
tation. Jour. Forestry IS: 100-102. 1020.— The Supreme Court, U. S. A., has upheld previous 
le^slation dealing with the control of forest lands because of the benefit to the publio and 
libertj of posterity. The present scheme for control of devastation fits in with the past 
favontble decisions. — E. N. Mwmt. 

1416. WoouBi, Thkodobs S., Jb. Barly Arliona problems. Jour. Forestry 18: 136-143. 
t«QO. 

1417. WoouBT, T. S. Natonl lecaneratlon of Freach forests. Amer. Forestry 26: 77- 
81. 10 fif. 1020. — Id the Landea and the Gironde maritime pine matures in 70-80 years, at 
whieh time the trees are clear cut. The branches and unmerchantable tops are left on the 
ground; the sun opens the cones and the sand is quickly covered with a stand so dense as to 
require thinning. In the s<q)ling stage the excess trees are tapped to death to produce resin 
and mine props and to favor the development of the crowns of the final stand. The sessile 
oak in the Adour, where there is an annual acorn crop, can be dear cut. Sessile and peduncu.- 
late oak stands (often roiled with beech in central France) must be regenerated by progressive 
cuttings. Oak matures in 180-240 years and the seedlings are intolerant, while the beech 
requires for a time a protective cover of older trees. Under theee conditions there are 3 sue- 
eessive fellingg; the seed felling aims at starting the seedlings, the development of the crowns 
of the seed trees and the partial removal of the merchantable crop ; a secondary fellii^ aims 
to gradually remove the seed trees and to gradually free the existing seedlings without cauKing 
too mueb damage; the final felling is made when the ground is seeded and the first seedlings 
have developed into saplings, and in this the seed trees that are left are removed at one stroke. 
In fir stands, where advance growth almost always exists, the seed felling is really a l^ht seC' 
ondary telling, designed to allow this advance growth to develop. Subsequent secondary 
fellings are also light; but the final felling should be onnplete. In the high mountains the 
treatment is different, smce the objective is not solely the production of lumber, but the 
slopes must above all be protected to avoid damage by erosion. Group selection is the method 
practised. Soil preparation is often necessary, especially with spruce, since natural regen- 
eration is hampered by (1] a dense vegetable cover which prevents the seed coming in contact 
with the mineral soil, (2) an excessive cover of undecompoaed dead needles or (3) too com- 
pact surface of the soil. — Chas. H. Otis. 

1418. Yateb, Habbt 8. The growth of Herea braailiensli in the Philippine Islands. 
Philippine Jour. Sci. 14; 501-G23. 1 fig. 1S19. — This paper has to do with the poseibilitiea of 
cultivating Hevea in the Philippines on a commercial scale. The neceaaary conditions of 
climate, temperature, soil, and elevation are described. A comparison of these conditions 
with thoae of regions where Hevea is successfully cultivated indioatee the suitability of the 
Islaade for its cultivation, and the yield of rubber is satisfactory. — Albert R. SweetitT. 
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1419. A., D. Ttie doubUnf of the stock. G&rd. Chnm. 66: 157. Sept. 20, 1919.— Author 
cites references coati&dictii^ Mr. Taylor, who states that Lothian growers succeed in 
obtaining double flowers from single-flowered plants without selection. It seems that seed 
■election must be made from plants showing tendency to doubting. — A. C, Hildrelk. 

1420. Abl IZuchtinspektOT, Halle, Sachsen]. UnCroEhtbuo ZwtlUn(e helm Rind. [Ster- 
ile twins In cattle.) Deutscb. Landw. Tieriucht. 22: 34-35. 1918.— Author reviews briefly 
the theory of Kblleb and Taitdiab in regard to the sterility and malformation of the free- 
martin heifer and describes two extreme examples. — Smetdl Wright. 

142\. ALI.ZN, EiHA. Stodloa on cell divisloa In the albino rat (Una aorv«|^ctu, var, alb.), 
m. SpermatogMiealB : the orlgm of the first spennatocytes and the offanliatlon of the chromo- 
somes, lnclndln( the accessory. Jour. Morph. 31 : 133-186. C8 fig. June, 1918. — A technique 
which prevents clumping of the chromosomes is described. In the albino rat, the spermato- 
goni&l number of chromosomes is 37; the accessory divides in the second maturation division. 
Shapes of the chromosomes in spermatogonia are all curved rods; in first epennatoeytea occur 
simple and compound rings, crosses, and one rod, the accessary; in the second spermatocytes, 
curved rods. The constitution of the first ipennatocyte chromosomes is typically tetrad, 
with the four parts so organised that each may retain its individuality. The first spermato- 
cyte chromosomes pass through clearly marked leptotene, pachytene, and diplotene stages 
without synisesis.- Berlrom G. Smith. 

1422. A1.VBB0BS, F. [German rev. of: Boas, J. Znr BenrtMlong der Polydakt)^ dea 
Pfofdea. (Polydactylylnthehorae.) Zool. Jahrb. Anat. 4; 40-104. 1917.] Zeitschr. indukt. 
Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 2S7-2S8. May, 19Q0. 

1423. AijVebdbs, F. (German rev. of: Lebbmnskt, N. G. Daiwlna geschlechtllche 
Zuchtwahl nnd thre arterhaltende Badevtnng. (Danrin's sooal selection and Its signlflcance 
for the maintenance of species.) Habilitationsvortrag. St p. 1918.) Zeitschr. indukt. 
Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 282-283. May, 1920. 

1424. Alvebdbs,F. (Genn&nrev. of: (1) Nabt, A. Die IndlWduelle Bntwlckelong organ- 
tscberFonuen als Urkonde Ihrer Stammesgeschichto. (KrlUache Betrachtungen flber das soge* 
nannte "blogenetlBche Gnmdgesetz.") (The Individual development of organic forms as evi- 
dence of their evalutlonary history. — Critical consideiation of the so-called "biogenetic law.'*) 
77 p.. ifig. Jena, 1917. (2) IiUm, Ideallstlche Horpbolc^ie nnd Phylogenetlk. (Znr Heth- 
odlk der systematlschen Horphologle.) (Idealistic morphology and phylpgeny.— On the method 
of syatematlc morphology.) 77 p., i fig. Jena, 1919.] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vereib. 
22:279-282. May, 1920. 



[German rev. of: Flats, L. Verbuogsstodlea an lUnsen, (In- 
herttance studies on mice.) Arch. Entwicklungamech. Organ 44: 291-336. Sfig. 1918. (See 
Bot. Abats. 3, Entry 658.)] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 2S4-285. May, 1920. 

14^. Alvbrdes, F. [German rev. of: (1) Schaxel, Julius. GnmdzOge der Theorlen- 
blldimf in der lUologle. (Principles of theory formation In biology.) G. Fischer: Jena, 1919. 
(2) ScHAXBL, Julius. 0ber die DarsteUong aUgemelner Biologic. (On the presentetion of gen- 
eral bloiogy.) Abhandl. Tbeoret. Biol. 1919.] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22:276- 
279. May, 1920. 
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14317. ANONTHone. Report of the work of the pknt breeding dlrlslon for 1919. Jour. 
Dept. Agric. Ireland 20: 102-107. 1920. — This report contains a brief summary of the work 
on wheat, barley, oats, flax and rye grass. It is elated that several new forme of spring wheat 
have been developed from a cross between Red Fife and April Red. It is planned to substi- 
tute one of these new forms for Red fife. — Hybrid barleys are compared with their parents and 
indicate slight increases in yield in some cases with deviations in others. Single plant selec- 
tiouB were mafie in a crop sown with commerciat Riga flax seed. The progeny of each of these 
selected plants was found to be remarkably uniform, not only in botanical characters but also 
in physiological characters such as resistance to frost, period of growth and vigor. The two 
progenies were found to be superior to the others and the propagation of them was con- 
tinued. Twenty acres were sown from the two superior progenies and the plants showed great 
uniformity of growth. — In addition to these two selections, further selections were made from 
Riga flax and of these last selections two appear superior to the best two of the first selection. 
— Selections were also made of white-flowered and Kostroma flax. The results of these selec- 
tions are not reported. — Single plant selections are being made in Perennial and Italian rye 
gr«SB but no report of the success of this work is given. — /. H. Kempton. 

142S. Anomtuous. Dallodll breeding. Florists' Exchange 49: 1082. May S, 1920.— 
Notes on dafiodil breeding in America and England. Finest English daffodils are raised by 
S. GooDELL of Seattle, Washington, from crossing Elnglish varieties. Some Bowers measure 
11 cm. and display exquisite coloring. Author describes choice collection of seedlings (red 
cups and red eyes) shown at Royal Horticultural Society's Daffodil show in London on April 
13, raised by Mks. R. O. Backhodbe. Prices for best new seedlings range from S2G0 per bulb 
to »100 or less.— Orlond E. WhiU. 



1429. Anontmous. 
Jan., 1920. 



1431. AKOi«Tiions. 
Jan., I«20. 

1432. Anontuoub. 



A new dahlia of Interest to plant breeders. Jour. Heredity 11: 48. 
The heredity and environment of a great botanist. Jour. Heredity 
University wants photograplu of twin calves. Jour. Heredity 11: IS. 



A genetic association In Italy. Jour. Heredity 11: 4S. Jan., 1020. 
1433. AsatTYvovB. New eugenics society In Hungary. Jour. Heredity 11: 41. Jan., 



1431. ANOKmoirB. The bltUt rate In mixed marriages. Jour. Heredity 11: 06. Feb., 



1435. Anontmocb. 

1436. AN0NniOT7B. 

1437. Anohtuoub. 

143S. ANONTMonB. 
10:275. June, 1010. 

1439. AnomuovB. 
1919. 



Eugenics In Oenuany. Jour. Heredity It: 110. Mar., 1020. 
Eugenics In Scandinavia. Jour. Heredity. II: 128. Mar., 1920. 
Eugenics and other iclences. Jour. Heredity 11: 77-78. Feb., 1920. 
A common misconception concerning human heredl^. Jour. Heredity 



A factor Influencing the sex-ratio. Jour. Heredity 10: 2S6. June, 
1440. Anontuodb. Measuring Intelligence. Jour. Heredity 11: 86-87. 1 fig. Feb., 



. Defldency In Intellect found to be correlated with defideocy In the 
Jour. Heredity 10:369. Nov., 1919. 
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1443. Amontuodb. Carilen of the genn plasm. Joui.Hsiedity 10:^2. Fig.tt. Dse., 
1M«. 

1441. Ahontuocb. To Incraue the blrtt nte. Jour. Heredity 11: U. Feb., 1920. 

1446. ANOifTMouB. An award of honor to Wtltei Van Fleet Jour. Heredity 11: B6-M. 
IJig. Feb., 1020. 

1446. AHommous. The death of Richard Semon. Jour. Heredity 11:78-79. Feb., 1930. 

1447. ANONTHons. Systenutlc breeding, Floristi' Exchange 49: 9S6. April 24, 1920.— 
Popular diBCUBBioD of breeding, with remarka on the importance of the Ft generation in 
croseing work. Breeding problems of the oamation, rose, oyolamen and eweet pea are 
discuBBed.— Orland E. WhUe. 

144S. Anontuoob. Hiitoria de los metodos de aelecdon. [Hiatory of the methods el 
selection.] Jalisco Rural [Mexico) 2: 7-8. 1919.— Popular. 

1449. AtfTHoNT, Stephen, AND Hasbt V. Hablan. Oermlnatlan of barley poUen. Jom. 
Agric, Res. 18: 525-536. t pi., $ fig. Feb. 16, 1920.- Experiments with barley pollen were 
carried on: (1) with solutions, (2) with moist chambers, (3) fertiliistion in the field, (4) 
retention of viability in the laboratory, (a) when pollen is left in free air; (b) when poQtt 
is kept over sulphuric acid; and (c) when pollen is kept in vacuo. No germinations were 
secured either with water or solutiona of sugax, agar, or nutritive substsncee of various osmotic 
concentrations. Germination was finally obtained as follows: A slide containing pollen was 
placed inside a Van Tieghem cell; a piece of mesophyll from a leaf of garden pea was placed 
in thecelltosupply water; the cell was covered with cover glass and placed outside on window 
ledge. Germination was thus obtained in five minutes. In field experiments receptivity (d 
stigma and duration of viability of pollen were studied and results cranpared with those of 
laboratory experiments. Extreme delicacy of water adjustment is the most noticeable 
response of the poUen to treatment given in the experiments. Literature is reriewed. |See 
also Bot. Abats. 5, Entry 949.]— (T. E. Bryan. 

1450. Babcock, E. B. Crepls — a promising genns for genetic InTestlgstlons. Amer. NaL 
54: 270-276. May^June, 1920. — It is desirable to find a genus with several crossable species, 
whose chromosome numbers are low and different; linkage groups corresponding to the 
chromosomes of each species should be understood. Crepit hsa 200 widely scattered and 
diversified species. Of these one is already known to have 3 chromosome pairs, 6 or 7 have 4, 
4 have 5, one has 8, one hsa 9, and one has 20. Cytolt^ically these are unusually (avorabU 
objects of study. Crepis is prolific, usually self'fertile, gives 2 or 3 generations a year, asd 
probably its species are crossable. Disadvantage is smallness of Sowers, making hybridisa- 
tion tedious though not impossible. Author has already commenced work on two speeies 
nrena and tectorum, and urges other investigators to join in the attack, sinoe an enoimoat 
mase of data will be necessary before the desired goal is reached.- Jferle C. CouUsr. 

1461. Bancboft, Wildbb D. [Rev. of: Jaeoes, F. M. Lecttires on the prtnc^les e( 
symmetry. ISxt? cm. trii + SSS p. Elsevier Publ. Co.: Amsterdam, 1917.) Jour. Phys. 
Chem. 23:516. 1919. — The book deals with the principles of symmetry in chemical aubstaneea, 
animals and plants. "While not easy reading, the book is an instructive one and contains 
a great deal that is of interest" to all morphologista, especially those in botany who are also 
interested in evolution. — H. B. PuUing. 

14fi2. Banta, Asthub M. 8n and sex Intergnides In Cladoceni. Proo. Nation. Acad. 
Sci. [n. S. A.) 4: 373-379. Deo., 191S.—Certain species of Cladoetra, as fiapftnta puUx, Siata- 
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eafiAalua (emilaXiM and three apeciee of Miona, showed no intergradation of the SMondary sex 
ehaiaetera. In otherspeoiee, however, asi3inK>cepAaiuiir«tuiu>,sex-inteTgTiides appeared very 
infrequently and in Daphnia Ujnffigpina they were not very unusual. Frequently, in Simo- 
tephfUtu vetulue, there were many male intergrodea produced with the female intergradea, 
but in Daphnia lonffiipina, the intergrades were nearly all females. Ses intergrades appeared 
in certain caltures of SiTnocepkaius velulut in the ISIst generation, in 1916, and have continued 
to appear throughout the 57 subsequent generations in the following three years. The females 
that showed only slightly developed intergrading sex characters reproduced with normal 
vigor but thoK with fully developed male characterB were sterile. — D. D. Whitney. 

MS3. Babhils, Ptex. Jjn SUments hSr^ditalres dans le langage. IThe hnndltaif ele- 
Befti In kognaga.) Cranpt. Rend. Soo. Biol. S2: 828-829. 1919. 

1454. Babtlstt, J. T. A ^ant-breeder's ofvortonlty. Sci. Amer. 121; 372. 1019.— 
Desirable varieties of fresh vegetables and fruits are already available, but breeder now haa 
notable cqiportunity in developing varieties adapted to such byproduct industries as eanning 
and evaporating. Special demands made, such aa low water content, strawberries which 
huak easily, etc. Emphasiaes that oaimera and evaporators use first-quality produce, not 
produee nnsuitable for shipment in fresh condition. — Merle C. Coulter, 

1406. Bauik, p. Sor la dlmCgalle des spemiiet dans certalnei doubles speimatogAitfae.' 
8k slgniflcatton. {On dlm^ialjr of sperms In certain cases of double spermatogenesis. Its alg- 
ntflomce.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. [Pariel 83: 432-434. Mar., 1920. 

1458. Baiw ANN, E. Zor Fnge der Individual- und der InmmnltXtsifichtnng bei der Kai- 
tsflel. (On the question of Individual selection In potatoes and the breeding for Immunity.] 
Fohlings landwirtsch. Zeitg. 07:246-253. 1918. — Author points out the necessity of studying 
eommereial potato varieties by means of clones. Data based on a number of individual 
selections vegetatively propagated from two varieties are presented. High yields are asso- 
eiated with an increase in number of tubers but a decrease in siie. The percentage of stareh 
in the tubers is lower in high yieldere although the absolute amount of starch is greater. — 
Data on the influence of various leaf diseases in reducing yield is discussed. Author believes 
that the chief causes of "running out" in potatoes are le^ diseases. — R. J, Qarber. 

1457. Bishop, O.F., J. Graktham, andM. J. Kkapp. Probable error In field ezpeilinents 
with Hevea. Agrio. Bull. Federated Malay States 6: 596. 1918. 

14G8. Blabinqhem, L. Polymoiphlsme et f6candlt5 dn lin d'Autriche. [Polymorphism 
ami fecundity In Austnaa flax.] Compt. Kend. Soc. Biol. [Paris] S2: 756-76B. 1919. 

1469. Blabinoheu, L. Vlgnaur v^tative compenaatilce de la st6rUlt£, chec las hybrtdes 
d'espftcM de Digltoles (D. purpurea et D. Intea). [Vegetatm vigor con^ensatlng for the ster- 
Ui^ In a species hybrid oE Dl^talis (D. purpurea and D. lutea).] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. 
IParis] 169: 481-483. 1919.— Reciprocal crosses of Digitalis purpurea, L., and D. lutea, L., 
give sterile progeny which surpass both parental species as follows: 

pwpwH ktbrU IiKm 

Height 50-150 cm. ISO- 185 40-80 

Dry weight 150 g. 200-275 50 

Duration of life biennial many years triennial 

First generation plants are very uniform. Reciprocal crosses do not differ in vegetative fea- 
tures but flowers differ in sise, shape and oolor.^D. P. Janet. 

1400. Bubs, A. J. Hybridizing bearded Iris. Gard. Chron. 67: 225. May 8, 1920.— 
Attempts to coordinate the results obtained by Buss and by Sfubtxvant as to genetic oompo- 
sHion of certain plieotae, basii^ an explanation on the results of Batbbon and Pmrnnrr's 
experiment with Emily Henderson sweet pea. [See also Bot. Absts. 6, Entries 331, 1660.] — 
J. UarUm ShiOl. 
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1461. BoNNBTiE, KaiBTiNB. Pol;d«kt;ll 1 nonke bTgdMlegtor. (Polydactyly In Hot' 
weglan pMuantry-) Norsk. Mag. f. I^ev. 6: 1-32. 191S. — In eereral funilies from different 
parts of Norway one and the same type of hereditary Polydactyly occurs— a postaxial, asym- 
metrical Polydactyly, mostly developed on tttc right side of the body. The extra finger (ot 
toe) was always fixed at the base of the fifth finger, the metacarpalia showing no abaonnalities. 
In all families the character in its occurrence follows tfae dominant type of inheritance, occur- 
ring in each of a series &-5) of generations and in a relatively lai^e number of individuals. 
The degree of development of the sixth finger (or toe) and its occurrence on one or both hands 
or feet, however, show considerable variation within each generation, from a well developed 
finger with three normal phalanges, down to a small soft knob at the aide of the hand. — A 
genealogical investigation proved all tfae families in question to descend from one and the ssme 
parish of Norway and also to have at least one ancestor in common.^Jfriifins Bonnsvie. 

1462. BoNNEViE, Kribting. Om tvUlingsfttdslers uvellgliet. UnderaSkelse over en nonk 
bygdosl^t [On the Inheritance of twin births. InveatigaUDna on Norwegian peasantry.! 
Norsk. Mag. f. Ugev. 8: 1-22. 1919.— -Hereditary disposition of twin births is stated within 
certain branches of a large country family (counting about 5000 individuals), the multiple 
births making in these branches no less than 7.7 per cent of all births, while the percentage of 

' twin births within the whole country makes only 1.3-1.4 per cent. Through the "difference 
method" of Weinberg (subtraction of all twin "pairs" from the number of one-aezed twins) 
it is proved that about 80 per cent of all multiple births investigated should be considered as 
two-egged twin births, while probi^ly only 20 per cent of multiple births have been from 
one e^. Younger mothers (below 30 years old) seem to give rise to one-egg and tw»-ecg; 
twin births in about equal number, while the number of one-egg twin births rapidly decreases 
amoi^ older mothers. The inheritance of two-egg twin births which must depend upon some 
hereditary oharactei" of the ovary is investigated through a genealogical study of the an- 
cestry of twin mothers. Among SS twin mothers 73 are shown to belong to twin-produciaf 
branches of the families investigated, while the ascendenee of 15 twin-producing mothers 
is unknown. 67 twinning mothers whose ascendenee is known through several generations oo 
one (30 cases) or on both aides (37 cases) are without exception shown to descend from twin- 
producing families through both parents, or through the one of them whose ascendenee is 
known. The type of inheritance seems, therefore, to be that of a recessive character demand- 
ing for its manifestation that the twinning mother should receive her disposition in a double 
dose, through both her parents. The investigations are being continued on other families 
and all results should aa yet be considered as preliminary. — Krislint Bonnevie. 

1463. Boni.EifaEK, G. A. XTn caa tnt6ressant de dimorphlsme ataauil chez on serpeat 
afrlcaln (Bothrolycns ater Gltnther), [An interesting case of aexnal dimorphism In as African 
snalM.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168: 666-669. 1919.— Sexes are distinguished by 
number of rows of scales, 19 in female, 17 in male. Variations in other Bpecies mentioned is 
literature are not related or are only indefinitely related to Bex.-~A. FTonklin ShuU. 

1464. BuRCH, D. 8. Heredt^ and ecoDomlcal production of food. Jour. Heredity 11: 
7-lt. tfi^. Jan., 1920. 

1465. Bust, B. C, and N. Haidbb. Cawnpore- American cotton: An account of e^eri- 
ments in Its Invrovonent by pure line selection and of field trials. 1013-1917. Agric. Res. Inst. 
Pusa Bull. 88. S* p., 10 pi., J fig. 1919. — Describes effort to isolate pure lines adapted to 
Indian conditions from a badly mixed stock of an American upland variety. — T. H. Kramej. 

1466. Call, L. E. Dlrector'a report. Kansas Agric. Exp. Sta. 1917--18. 09 p. 1918.— 
Author states breeding parthenogenetic Appolellix indicates certain characters may be af- 
fected by temperature and moisture. Of several thousand parthenogenetic offspring, all 
were females except four. Parthenogenesis occurs among homoiygotes and heteroiygotes. 
"Crossing over" and "linkage" also occur. — Com leaf aphis: ApAtsnuiidis, reared at tempera- 
ture of 84° to 90°F. produced no winged forms; reared at 72°F. one winged form appeared 
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among muiy hundred wingless ones; reared at temperature of 60° to 70°P. l&rge numbers of 
winged forms appeared. "In entire 55 generations no males appeared." — Cereal crops: 
Author states Kanred winter wheat is markedly resistant to cold and certain strains of stem 
ruat. Kansas Nos. 2414 and 2415 exhibit similar resistance .^Hessian fly seldom lays e^s 
on "oats, barley, einkom, spring emmer, and durum wheat, and lees abundantly on soft than 
on hard winter wheats." Very tew "flax seeds" were developed on wheat varieties, Ulini 
Chief, Dawson Golden Chaff, Beechwood Hybrid, and Currell Selection, although e^s were 
laid on tbero "in abundance." — Swine: Following tendencies have been noted: (1) Wide 
Berkshire forehead is dominant over medium forehead of Duroc Jersey and narrow forehead 
of Tamworth and wild hog, (2) Berkshire dish of face is recessive to straight face of Tam- 
worth and wild hog, (3) Berkshire short face is completely recessive to Tamworth long face, 
(4) Erect ear of Berkshire is dominant over drooping ear of Duroc Jersey.— Apparently there 
are distinct hereditary differences between Berkshire and Duroc Jersey with respect to aiie, 
rate of growth and early maturity." — Prf.d Griffee. 

1467. C&BD, W. H. Originating and sbuidardizUig a new variety of Comlsli. Reliable 
Poultry Jour. 26: 617, 672, 725, 748, 746, 817, 867, 858, 927, 975, 976. 8 fig. 1919.— An account 
of the origin of the White Laced Cornish fowl, by its originator, a practical breeder.^H. D. 
QoodaU. 

146S. Carle, E. Selection pidlgrfie appUqu£e i U -nAitk de rlz "HAng Hdo." [Pedigreed 
selection spiled to the nUety of rlc« known as "Nang Mte."l Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon. 
2:73-78. 1920. 

1469 Cohek-Stdart, C. P. A buis for tea selection. Bull. J«d. Bot. Buitensorg. Ill, 
1 : 193-320. 1919.^A comprehensive study of the origin, distribution and cultivation of tea. 
The systematic treatment of the genus Camellia is thoroughly discussed and a synoptic key 
is given for the determination of the various species. There is appended also a list of the 
specimens contained in the herbaria of Kew, Buiteniorg, Singapore and Berlin. This article 
comprisea the first of three sections of a paper on selection of tea. — J. H. KempUm. 

1470. CoiiB, Leon J., and Ebuan L. Ibsen. Inheritance of congenital palsy In guinea- 
pigs. Amer. Nat. 54: 130-151. Mar.-Apr., 1920. — A definite neurosis (congenital palsy), 
characterised by clonic spasms, particularly of the legs, appeared in stock of normal guinea- 
pigs. All affected animals die at or before two weeks after birth. Defect is due to Mendelian 
recessive. DR X DR gave 183 normal, 63 palsied. Tested normals from this mating gave 
7 DD and 15 DR. Variations of symptoms are noted and discussed. Defect is due to a factor 
mutation, cause unknown. Comparison is made with certain hereditary motor disturbances 
in pigeons, mice, rats, rabbits, goats, sheep, man and progeny of alcohoHied guinea-pigs, 
none of which cases are considered identical with congenital palsy observed by the writers. — 
C. C. UUU. 

1471. Cole, Leon J. An early famll; hlstorr of color bUndneis. Jour. Heredity 10: 
372-374. J Jiff. Nov., 1919. 

1472. Collins, G. N., and J. H. Keupton. Heritable characters of malxe. I. Llseate 
leavM. Descr^ttion and classification of Uneate plants — ralue of maize aa material for Investi- 
gation, and economic Inqiortance of discovering latent variations. Jour. Heredity II: 3-6. 
Jan., 1920. 

1473. Cook, O. F., anu Robert Cabteb Cook. Biology and government. Further dls- 
cosdon of Alleyne Ireland's article on democracy and the accepted Gscts of heredity. Jour. 
Heredity 10: 250-2S3. June, 1919. 

1474. Cook, O. F. A disorder of cotton plants in China: Clnbleaf or cjrtosii. Jour. 
Heredity U: 99-110. 9 Jig. Mar., 1920. 
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1475. CooLBT, Chabisb H. A dlBCOMlon of I^ip«OiM ind Johiuon'i "J^pUed engMilci" 
«ad the question <^ heredity ti. envlroiuaent. Jour. Heredity 11 : 80-81. Feb., 1020. 

1476. CoBBEKB, C. FortaetzoiiK der Verracliie zur oiporlmentellMi Verschlebniis dm 
OwchlechUTerbJUtiilBSeB. [ContmaatloD of experiments tm utiflclal BhifUnc of sex rolfttiou.) 
Sitiungsber. PreuBs. Akad. Wise. Berlin 1918: 1176-1180. S fig. 1918. 

1477. Coin;rzR, Merlb C. Inheritance of aleorone coior In maze. Bot. Gu. H: 407-KS. 
May, 1020. — An attempt was made to teat the oertainty with which predicted aleurone ratios 
would be fulfilled in complicated crosses. Crosses were made inTolvmg the Rr Ce and Pp 
factors in such a way as to require eight difierent ratios. The general conclusion is reached 
that the expectation in these cases is reasonably fulfilled. Seeds of different shades of color 
were separated and planted to determine whether it was possible to recogniEe genotypes by 
the intensity of the color. The author concludes that with experience genotypes may be 
separated by this method, particularly among red seeds. The inheritance of faintly colored 
w parti-colored seeds was studied. It is assumed that such seeds lack the aleurone factor C 
but have some partial substitute which is very erratic in its effect on the expreBsion of color. 
An unusual case is reported where a plant known to have the factorial oompositioo Pp rr Ct 
gave, wlien selfed, an ear with a perfect ratio of 9 colored to 7 white seeds. It is believed is 
this ease that some unusual condition is present which produces purple aleurone when com- 
bined with the factors P C but colorless aleurone in combination with C only. Practically all 
the grains on this ear bad irregularly split pericarps and when planted germinated slowly ot 
not at all with a subsequent slow and stunted growth, suggesting that the aleurone ratio m^ 
be due to pathological causes. Grosses in which Eubbson's A-tester was used as the male 
parent and C-tester as the female parent (PPRReeX PPrrCC) were found to have wily nU 
purple seeds but when the parentage was reversed {PPrrCC X PPRRee) all the seeds wen 
mottled. This confinns the results of 'EMxaaos from whom the material was reoeived. In 
various crosses of Emerson's C and £ testers with material obtained from East, the authw 
concludes that these investigators have given similar symbols to the same set of factors. A 
study of mottling led to the conclusion that it can appear only when the R aleurone factor 
enters the seed from the male parent and then only when some other condition is present. 
This other condition was found in Ekbrboh'b C-tester. A very email percentage of mottled 
seeds is obtained where no mottling is to be expected, in some crosses involvii^ A-testw, 
Such mottled seeds are believed to differ genetically from the mottling in the crosses invohring 
C-tester.— It was found that there were no differences in the inheritance of aleorooe color 
between inflorescences on the main stalk and suckers, but there was evidence, not given, that 
differences might be expected in the inheritance of plant colors, particularly chlorophyll, 
between the main culm and lateral branches. — A further test of the variability in inheritanee 
which may occur between different parts of the same plant was obtained by self-pollinating 
both ears of two-eared plants. In most oases the two ears were reasonably alike but in BOm« 
instances significant differences were found. The agreement between the two ears of the 
same plant is especially poor where faint aleurone color is involved. — The chance distributloa 
of the different-colored seeds on the ear was tested and found to hold for starchy-sweet and 
eolored-colorless but on ears where less than 10 per cent of the grains were particolored the 
majority of spotted grains were found in groups of 4 or 5, indicatiikg the influence of local etm- 
ditions. With respect to this phenonemon the author believes that local conditions on the 
ear do not determine but merely limit the appearance of particolored aleurone.—J. S, 
KtnvpUn. 

1478. CowGiLL, H. B. Cross -{tolllnatioa of sugar cane. Jour. Dept. Agric. Porto Rieo 
3: 1-6. Jan., 1010. — Method used at Insular Elxperiment Station of Porto Rico is satisfactory 
and many seedlings are produced. Bags are made of cheese cloth 48 inches long and IS wide, 
held extended by heavy wire rings sewed into them. Rings placed one at top and other U 
inches from bottom s6 that a skirt of 16 inches is left to be drawn in and tied about stems 
of panicles. B^a are supported over panicles by means of bamboo poles set in ground with 
eroes-bar at top. Poles are set to windward side of stools just before panicles "shoot;" 
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irbaa puueles shoot, the bag is immediately suepended over each paaiele and tied around it» 
■t«m 80 that it ia protected from undevirnble pollen before any floreta open. Cane btoeawn 
in henoaphrodite but some varietiee are almoet completely Belf-aterile, making it pooeible to 
eroBB^Mllinate with another Tarietjr with aaourance that nearly all offspring will be hybrid* 
of the two chosen T&rieties. Pollinating is done by placing panicles of desired variety in bag, 
in such position that pollen will be shed or carried by wind or insects to florets of other variety 
M they open. One or two paniolea are used at a time, allowed to remain in bag two or three 
days, being renewed as often as necessary. It is found advant^eoua to cut stems 4 to 6 
feet long and put out end in joint of bamboo filled with water, thus keeping fresh 2 or 3 days. 
— Results: 191S^1916. Ten croasea attempted, eight produced seedlings, majority of which 
showed characteristics of both parents. About 1500 seedlings produced, one panicle yielding 
ov«T 1000. — 1916-1917. Thirty crosses made comprising nine different combinations, of which 
nineteen were suoeessful. From one combination 1309 seedlings were obtained and in all 
3089 were produced.— -IQlT-l 918. Thirty crosses were attempted, comprising nine combina- 
tions. Fifteen were successful and 1794 seedlings were produced, 157 from one combination, 
736 froni another. — Effect of crossing: In 1915-1916 and 1916-1917 pollinator was dark-colored 
ease while seed-parent was medium light, and dark color of pollen parent was seen in many 
of offspring.— At least two of old standard varieties are nearly poUen-eterile here (Crystalline 
and Rayada).— £. E. Barker. 

1479. CrnniuioHAif , J. T. Results of a Hendellas expertoMnt on fowls, Inclodiiig llie pro- 
tection of a ^ breed. Froo. Zool. 8oe. London 1919: 173-202. i pi. Sept., 1919.— A male 
blaok-red (joUim banhita was crossed to a silky hen. Data on inheritanee of plumage, skin 
pigmentation, comb, bootii^ and orest are given. The production of a pile race from the 
eroea, which bred true, is described. "The simplest explanation" of its origin "is that seg- 
regation is. not complete or perfect . . . ." Attempts to increase amount of pigmenta- 
tion in the piles by repeated back-mating to normals did not result ia any consistent increase. 
—H. D. OoodaU. 

14S0. DAHroBTH, C. H. RenmUsnce and difference In twtns. Jour. Heredity 10; 399- 
409. Fronlitpieee, fio. 1-14, M, M-aO. Dec., 1919. 

1481. Damicl, L., ahdH. Tiuui. Brtenalon dagllmltes de cattnre de la vlgse an moyen 
da certains hybrids. [Extension of flie Umlts of culture of the gr^e by mesas of certsln. 
hybrids.] Compt. Bend. Acad. ScL Paris lU: 297-299. 1918. 

14S2. Davenpobt, C. B. A strain producing mnltlple births. Jour. Heredity 10: 382- 
384. Nov., 1919. 

1483. I>i[iA.OB, Y., AND M. QoLOBifiTH. Le Henddlsme et le micanisme cytologlqne de 
lltfirfdltfi. [Hendellsm and the cytologtcal mechanism of heredity.] Rev. Soi. Paris 57: 
97-109, 130-136. 1919.— Part I is a brief summary of Mendelism, "Neo-Mendelism" and the 
dtromoeoms theory of heredity, including the factorial hypothesis, the phenomena of linkage, 
erossing over and non-disjunction and the chromosomal mechanism of sex determination. 
Uendelism is compared withWeismannism. Credit Natidin with many discoveries attributed 
to Kmmxi,. Mention influence of environment and cytoplasmic inheritance. Part II is^a 
critique of Mendelism (or Neo-Mendelism). Acknowledge great advances and brilliant 
achievements, in this field but think Mendelians are blinded to the uncertainties, defects, 
lacunae and improbabilities of the theory and the fragility of the objective bases upon which 
it rests. Illustrate (1) by questioning continuity of chromosomes because these are not 
visible in resting st^e, (2) by questioning linear arrangement of genes because chemical 
differentiation of chromatin within individual chromosomes has not been demonstrated, (8) 
by contending that a force which will bring homologous chromoeomes into such intunate and 
accurate alignment as necessitated by crossover hypothesis will not permit them to lie X-wise 
and give crossovers, and (4) by maintaining that Mendelian conception gives no explanation 
of successive appearance of characters in ontogeny or, (6) of the origin of new characters 
during evolution. Predict downfall of Mendelism from weight of accessory hypotheses needed 
to explain special cases.— C. W. MtU. 
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14S4. D&uoLii, R. ZuT Frage nach d«r Vererbnog vom Soma erworbener ElcenaciuiftMi. 
[On the quesUon of the Inheiltuice of acqalred characters.) Arch. Entwicklungsmech. Organ. 
«:4-ll. Sfi^. 1920. 

1485. Detjen, L. R. a mntatliig blftckberr; — dewberry hjbild. Jour. Heredity 11: 92- 
94. 4 fig. Feb., 1920. 

1486. Detlefbbn, J. A., and W. W. Yapp. The InheiltBiice of congenital cataract In cat- 
tle, Amer. Nat. 54: 277-280. May-June, 1930,— On mating the F, bod of Holstein-Friesian 
bull 62924 to the Fi daughters of this bull 8 Fi offsprmg (2 9 and Cd*) with well-defined con- 
genital cataracts of the stellate type to 55 Fi normal offspring were produced. Ninety-three 
normal Fi offspring of 62024 were produced. Fed^ree studies of bull 62924 reveal no ances- 
tors which had cataracts. Assuming the bull 62924 heterozygous the Fi expectation is 55.12S 
normal-)- 7.875 cataractous. 62924 mated to his own dai^hters produced 7 offspring, 3 (li^ 
-|-29) of which were cataractous. It is concluded that congenital cataract in cattle is a 
simple receeeive Mendelian character.— /oftn W. Gowen. 

1487. Db Vribs, Hdoo. Oenothera Lamarcklana erythrlna, elne nene Halbmntante, 
{Oenothera LamarckUuuerythrlna, anew half-mntant.) Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm, Vereih. 
21:91-118. 1919. 

1488. DoNCASTKB, L. The tortolseebell tomcat A snggestloii. Jour. Genetics 9: 335- 
33S. Mar., 1920. — Author criticizes Littlx's hypothesis of mosaic character of tortoiseahell 
tomcat and on basis of work of Chapin, Lillie, and MxaNrssoN on free-martin and of Cvr- 
LBB AND DoNCABTBB OH histology of testis of sterile tortoiseehell tomcat, suggests that latter 
be a masculized female.^P. W. Whiting. 

1489. DoNcABTEB, L., AND H. G. Caknon. On the spermatoKenesLs of the louse (Pedlen- 
1ns coiporlB and P. capitis}, with some observstlons on the maturation of the ^g. Quart. Jonr. 
Microsc. Sci. 64: 303-32S. lpl.,1 fig. Mar., ISQO.— P. corporis has 12 chromosomes in aomatie 
cells of both sexes. In the testis certain large cells, supposed to be follicular, also have 12. 
Other cells of testis, believed to be spermatt^onia, have 6, apparently double, chrcMnownnes. 
Spermatocytes, also with 6 chromosomes, pass through growth period followed by a very asym- 
metrical division, giving one large cell which develops into a spermatid and raie small "polar 
cell" which degenerates. A conspicuous mitochondrial body remains in the large oell. No 
second spermatocyte division occurs. Centrosomes of spermatids are double and then ace 
two axial filaments. No oOgonial or oOcyte divisions were found. Author did not observe 
unisexual broods or sex-ratio disturbances described by Hindle. Spermatogenesis of P. 
capitit apparently agrees with that of P. corporis. — C. W. Metz. 

1490. DuEBDEN, J. E. Methods of degeneration tn the ostrich. Jour. Genetics 9: 131-US. 
PI. S-e, 8 fig. Jan., 1920.— Author describes type of degenerative changes observed in coverts, 
wing quills, down feathering, wing digits and toes, and regards these as suggestive of the man- 
ner in which degeneration proceeds, and as favorable data for throwing light on the nature 
of variation and method of evolution generally. — In his discussion of relation of the degenera- 
tive changes to adaptation, author concludes that, compared with other factors, such losMa 
have little or no bearing upon the welfare of the ostrich; and hence, that natural selectitm hai 
been inoperative in directing their course. "Natural selection may wipe out the race, tnit 
cannot guide its evolution." — Referring to ontogenetic and phyiogenetic degeneratiMi, 
author believes process of degeneration is in no way affected during the life of the individual, 
but only with the formation of the sygote; in plumes, scales and claws of embryos and chicks 
the degenerative changes are found expressed just as in the adult. "Degeneration maybe 
defined as the somatic expression of a phyiogenetic degradation and toss of genetic factors." 
-^As to cause of degeneration, author acknowledges our ignorance on this point but believes 
they are certainly intrinsic as opposed to environmental. "The influence is so slowly acting 
. , . as to call for an aloofness, an independence, of external vicissitudes. Only something 
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in the orKonism itaelf, and beyond all varying somatic reapoiues, could meet demands so con- 
tinuous and BO consistent." According to the author the i^ency at work poeaeMes & strong 
determinate influence; and the evidence is of such a nature as to remind one of NSgeli'a con- 
ception of a mystical, internal, vitalistic force. In the ostrich, it is suggested that the changes 
may be interpreted in terms of "a germinal senescence, perhaps expressing itself in factorial 
fractionation and loss." The author believes that the ostrich race may present ue with an 
example of "mass mutation. "—In conclusion, author discusses the possibility of factorial 
changes, but this point, with reference to the bearing of the ostrich data, is left inconclusive. 
—P. B. Badley. 

1491. Elderton, Etbel M. [Rev. of: Wmppu:, Geohob ChahdI/BB. ^tal statistics: 
An Introduction to the science of demogr^h;. ItxIS cm.,v + 5l7 p., es fif. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc.: New York, 1919,] Science Progress 14: 696-697. April, 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 
3, Entry 2212. 

1492. Ellinoer, Taqe. [German rev. of: Punnett, R. C, ANn the late Major 
P. G. Bailbt. Genetic studies In poultry. I. Inheritance of leg feathering. Jour. Genetics' 
7: 203-213. May, 1918. (See Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 402.)] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 
22: 28S. May, 1920. 

1493. Elunqeb, Tagg. [German rev. of: Rabuuson, Hans. Ober eln« P«tnnla-Ei«ui- 
UDg. (On a petunia cross.) Bot. Notiser 1918: 287-294. 1918. (See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 
2181.)] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 280. May, 1920. 

140t. EujNaER, Taqe. [German rev. of: Rasuobok, Hans. Zur Genetlk der Btaten- 
■ ftiben von Tropaeolnm majus. (On the genedcs of the flower colors of Tn^volnm majns.) 
Bot. Notiser 1918:253-259. Nov., 1018. (See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2180.)} Zeitschr. indukt. 
Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 288-289. May, 1920. 

1465. Ellinoer, Taoe; (German rev. of: Raunkiabb, C. Om L^vaqirlngstlden hos 
Afkommet af B^ge med forskelllg I^vq)rin{8tid, (On leaftbne In the descendants of beeches 
-with different leaf times.) Bot. Tidsskr. 36: 197-203. 1018. (See Bot. Absts. 2, Entry 42.)) 
Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22:289. May, 1020. 

1406. Embb80N,R.A. Heritable characters of maize. H. PlstlUateflowermlmalMplantt. 
Jour. Heredity 11:65-70. 8 fig. Feb., 1020, 

1407. Euoto, Y. Ober die relative Wlrkaamkelt von Kreuz- and Selhitbefruchtnng b«l 
dalgen Pflanien. [On the relattve effectlTeness of cross- and self-faitlllzatlon In sevenl 
plants.] Jour. Coll. Sci. Imp. Univ. Tokyo 43: 1-31. « pi., 8 fig. Mar. 15, 1920. 

1408. EnDifANN, RaonA. Endomizls and slie variations In pore bred lines of Paramae- 
dum auretla. Arch. Entwioklungsmech. Organ. 4fi: S5-148. It fig. 1920. 

1499. Ebikson, J. Plataiith«ra bltoUa X montana I Bleklnge. (Platanthera bifolia X mon- 
Bot. Notiser 19IS: 69^. 1918. 



1500. EuLsB, K. Bin bemerkenswerter Fall von KnoUen-FarbabKuderung der Kaitoffel. 
|A remarkable case of change of color In potato tubers.] Deutsch. Landwirtsch. Prease 1919: 
161-162. 1919. 

Jour. Heredity 10: 387-396. FrorUitpiece, fig. I-14, 

1902. Fleischuann, R, Die Aualese bel der Halszflchtung. (Selection In malxe breed- 
ing.] Zeitschr. FflanzensQcht. 6: 60-96. 1918.— Selection has been practiced since 1909 on 
the yellow horse-tooth variety of maiie. The characters used were yield of grain, length and 
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number of rows on the eta, per cent of grain to cob, weight of 100 seedB, ajid time of maturity. 
— It WH found that in seleoting for yield of grain the best reeults were obtained when the prog- 
ei^ TOW waa taken as the unit of seleeticm rather than the individual plant, although positive 
reeulta were obtained in either eaae. — Selection for number of rows was ineffectiTe sinoe the 
progenies regressed to a f ourteen-rowed type regardless of whether the seleotion was made for 
a greater or less number of rows.— The per cent of grain to cob was found to be readily chansed 
by selecti<Ht but it was found also that the siie of the eob was directly associated with tbe 
yield d grain. Care, therefore, must be exercised in selecting for an increased ratio of grain 
to cob, not to reduce the absolute sise of the cob.^The author questions the value of manj- 
eared strains and restricted selection to single-eaied plants. — J. H. KempUm. 

1S03. Florin, Rudolt. Zur Ke&ntals der FertUltil iind partivllen Sterllltit des IWleM 
Iwl Apfel- and Blmensorten. [On Om fertUlty and partial sterility of the pollen of different 
TailetleB of apple and pear.1 Acta Horti Bergiani 7; 1-39. 1920. — If there is self -sterility or 
insufficient power of germination of the pollen of a variety of fruit trees it is not advisable to 
grow the variety in question alone in great closed groups, but other eorts should be grown 
among them which produce plenty of pollen with great efficiency. Author has examined the 
power of germination of the pollen (in solutiotis of sugar of variable concentration) of 1Q2 
^>ple and 14 pear varieties, which are cultivated in Sweden. He gives a tabulated aummaty 
of 406 experiments, wherein he states date, time of examination, temperature, per cent of 
germination and maximum and minimum length of tbe measured pollen tubes. — Of the apples 
24 sorts showed 0-30 per cent of germination; 13 showed 31-70 per cent; and 65 showed 71-lW 
per cent. The last group is of course the most preferable for use as pollenisera. A list of 
literature is given containing 27 citations. — K. V. Oman DaMgren. 

1604. Foot, Kateabine. Determination of the sex of the offspring from a single pair of 
Pedlcului veatlmenti. Biol. Bull. 37: 385-387. Dec, 1919.— A pair of fleas produced 143 fei- 
tiliied eggs. Of these 126 hatched and the sex was determined for 115 of the young or 92 per 
cent of the total. There were 62 males and 53 females. The earlier-produced eggs yielded 
a higher percentage of females than males. Later the proportion of the aexe* became equal 
and then, as the last eggs were produced, the earlier sex ratio was reversed — more egp 
developing into males than females. — D. D. Whitnej/. 

1406. Prashb, Allan CAifiiBON. Thelnherltanceof the weak awn In certain AvraacniMeB 
and Its relation to other characters of the oat grain. Cornell TJniv, Agric. Exp. Sto. Mem. 
23;ft36-676. June, 1919. — Astudy is made of the inheritance of the weak awn in Avena crtmatt. 
Burt oats were used as parent for tbe weak awn and Sixty Day for awnlesa. The reciprocal 
crosses indicated an approach to dominance of awnlessness. In Pi generations, two distinct 
classes of the weak awn and awnless appeared with a variatitw between the two types of about 
all the possible differences between the parent sorts. These intermediate forms could not be 
separated into classes on a multiple factor basis. If all these intermediate fonns were thrown 
into one class, there would be a closeapproximation to the 1:2:1 ratio. The fully awned type 
is evidently pure recessive. Data in F, or Fi generations did not include the entire plant, 
the center spikelet only being used. This method was based upon results of Love and McRos- 
tie on the tendencies of the plant to agree in its characteristics with the terminal spikelet. 
The data seemed to show that both parents contain a factor for awning, but that the Six^ 
Day parent poeeesses an inhibitor linked with yellow color. The inhibitor seema to be 
affected in its power of inhibition by environmental factors. The partly awned plants in Ft 
generations are shown to be heterosygous in successive progeny types. Spikelets with two 
awns on a kernel are found only on completely awned spikelets. Increase in soil moisture and 
nitrogen seems to decrease number of awns. — The appearance of strong and intermediate 
awns in F| and F| progenies is considered to be a reversion. There is strong linkage shown 
between medium long basal hairs and the awned condition. Short basal hairs or no hairs are 
dominant over long basal hairs. — With respect to color, the Fi plants are intermediate. On 
account of the difBoulty of determining color under weather conditions, the Fi is wit eoasid- 
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ered well cUasified. The Burt oat poasesses a red factor and a yellow factor, which are quite 
distinct from the SLcty Day factor. The Sixty Day yellow factor inhibits awnii^. The Burt 
yellow carriee no such inhibitor. The Ft generation bears out most of the conclusions reached 
in Fi, The appearance of brown berries is attributed to mutation or reversion.— Alm'n Keter. 

Ifi06. Fbatbub, J. L. La robe samace da b^in. [The wild cost of the rabUt.I lUunion 
Soc. Beige Biol. 1919: 941-M3. 1910. 

1607. Fneis, G. P. D« polymerletheorle getoetst aan de erfelljkheld van den hoofdvonn. 
[Theoij of polymeiT teatsd in the Inlierltuice of he«d-form.] Genetica 2: 115-136. Mar., 1020. 

1508. Fbitwibth, C. Heimzehs Jahre QeacUchte einer relnen Llnle der FnttererbM. 
[Nlneteen^acrUstoiTofaptiieline of field peu.] Fohlings landw. Zeitg. 69: 1-2S. 1920.— 
Study (tf variations in a pure line, in aenae of Johannsen, of field peae breeding absolutely 
true for three yean to pink flowers and yellowiah^peen aeed'Coata. In succeeding years, 
"spoDtaneouB variations" ooouired from time to time such as plants With red-purple flowers 
and maple seed-eoate, purple spedced and purple-striped seed-coats, albino folit^, varie- 
gated yellow and green or more rarely green and white foli^e, and plants that either died 
prematuraly or set no pods or set pods, but matured no seeds. Detailed data given including 
tables, of selection and erosaing experiments with some of the variants of this pure line. 
Only negative results obtained with selection lines. V&riants may be regarded as phases 
of eversporting raoes, the variations arising either in vegetative celts or in sexual cells. In 
latter case parents of variants are hybrids, giving segregation ratios of a Mendelian type 
although these may be irregular. Some spontaneous variations such as red-purple flowers and 
maple seed-coats eu« dominants, while others such as albinism and other foliage-chlorophyll 
defects are recessive. Albino foliage variations appear first in a ratio of 3 green: 1 white, 
but the variation must have arisen in the sex cells two generations back, but since green fol- 
iage is dominant, did not appear except as members of aji Ft generation. Albinism and other 
chlorophyll defects appeared only in F| and later generations of croas of the "pure line" 
with a white-flowered green-foli^e variety. Literature of chlorophyll defects is reviewed. 
"Disaasociation" and "association" concept of Tbchebmak is discussed; also" pluripot«ncy" 
concept of Habcexb. Variations occurring in sex cells uniting with the unvaryii^ sex cells 
appear as hybrids. Variations taking place in vegetative cells later give rise to sex-cclla 
which unite and produce pure races of hereditary variations at once. Everaporting proclivity 
may express itself rarely in some races and as regards some characters. — Orland B. Whxte. 

ISOB. OAims, E. F. The ioherituice of nalstuice to bnnt oi itinkinK amnt of wheat. 
Jour. Anter. Soc. Agron. 12: 124-132. 1920. — Bunt resistance to wheat is not a simple Men- 
delian unit character, but resistance, if Mendelian, is composed of multiple factors, for a 
continuous series ranging from complete immunity to complete susceptibility has been ob- 
tained. Different wheat varieties possess different kinds of resistance. Linkage between 
resistance and morpholc^cal characteristics is not sufficient to prevent the selection of a 
resistant strain of any morphological type desired. — P. M. Scherla. 

1510. Gallowat, Bbvbrlt T. Stnne promlsliv new pear atocks. Jour. Heredity It: 
25-32. 8 fig. Jan., 1020. 

1511. Gauobr, Martin. Die Hendelschen Zablenrelhen bei Honohybrlden im Ltchte 
def Dlsperslonstfaecirle. {The Mendelian ratios in nunohjbrids In One light of the dispersion 
theory.) Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 146-196. Mar., 1020. 

1512. GoLDscHMiDT, RicHABD. Intersexoalltlt and Geschlechtsbeettnunnng. [Inter- 
senialtty and sex determination.] Biol. Zentralbl. 39: 40B-512. Nov., 1919. 

1513. GowBN, J. W. Appliance* and methods for pedigree povltiy breeding at the Maine 
Station. Maine Agric. Eicp. Sta. Bull. 280.- 66-88. IS fig. 1919.— This is a revision of au 
earlier bulletin on the same subject. — H. D. Ooodate. 
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1914. GsAHTaAU, J., AND M. D. Enapp. n«ld ct^orlmenta with Hotm. Agrio. BaU. 
Federated Malay States «: S9fr-597. 1918. 

D M. D. Kkapp. Field ezperimenta with Hens. Areh. Rnbbor- 

1SI6. Ghbsn, Hsbsk. The i^llcatloii o[ statliUcal metliodi to the ulectlon of wheat for 
pioUflcacT. Agrlcultonl research In AtutrAlU. Advieory Council Soi. and Ind. CommcB- 
wealth of Australia Bull. 7: 49-66. 1918.— Author diacuseea application of familiar biometrie 
methods and points out their limitations in wheat breeding. Experiments have been e«a- 
duoted for seven generations in selecting the heavy-, medium-, and light-yielding plants of 
wheat. Progress in both directions resulted, though apparently mucn more rapid, in the 
direction of high yield. — In on attempt to develop a wheat suitable for semi-arid climates «d 
unusually severe season destroyed all but toree plants in a plot. One of these three was a 
giant, the progeny of which has given rise to a valuable strain. — J. B. Ktm^pion. 

1617. Hasckbb, V. Bine medlzlnlscbe FororaUentnt; der entwIcklnngsgescUchtUctes 
Vererbnngsiegel. [A medical formnlatlos of the dsvelopmentsl Uw of heradlty.) Deuteeh. 
Hed. Wochenschr. 44: 124-126. 1919.— The author's "developmental law of heredhf" [Sea 
Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 588] is briefly explained and illustrated. In general the clearness with 
which a trait segregates in heredity is a function of the autonomy of that trait in development. 
Hereditary defects occurring in organs with a high degree of developmental auton<xny teod 
to follow simple Mendelian rules in heredity while those dependent for their manifestatiw 
on disharmonies in several organs or systems (e.g., diabetes) do not do so. Cases in which tha 
same organ shows different defects in various members of the same family are interpreted ■■ 
indicatii^ an early autonomy of the organ in question with a more or lees generalised weak* 
nest of that organ in the particular family concerned.— C H. Danforlh. 

1518. Harlow, H. V., akd H. K. Hatbb. Breeding amall grains In Minnesota. IL 
Inveadgntlons in bailey breeding. Minnesota Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 182:45-56. ifiv- Mar., 
1919.^Two lines of investigation (pure-line and hybridisation) are discussed as methods of 
barley improvement. From selections of domestic and foreign sorts it was found that almost 
as wide variations in yield were found within a variety as in different varieties. By meana of 
several crosses between Lion, a smooth-awned black barley, and Manchuria, a smooth-Awned 
barley of high yielding ability has been produced. Other promising crossea have also beea 
obtained. Sixty-eight selections, crosses and new introductions are compared on the baais 
of the yearly production. A method for discarding in elimination teats based on the probable 
error is presented. — W. E. Bryan, 

1519. Habpeb, R. a. Inheritance of snpr and starch characters In corn. BulL Tomy 
Bot. Club 47; 137-186. S pi. April, 1920.- Work of OoRRBNa and of East and othen on 
the inheritance of sugar and starch oharacters in com endoeiienii ( Zra) is reviewed to show that 
intermediate sweet-starchy types result from crossing these two forms. Original experiments 
with oroeaee of different sweet and starchy endosperm varieties carried to the fourth filial 
generation are described and illustrated. Dominance of starchiness is shown in first oroes 
but in segregating generations intermediate kernels ranging from practically pure sweet to 
pure starchy in appearance were obtained in varying proportions and degree aloi^ with 
other cases in which more definite segregation occurred. The different grades of kemeb 
are classified and tabulated. Marked tendency shown for intermediate types to breed true 
but with more of an inclination to revert to sweet type than to starchy type. Fraotieally 
pure starchy ears, in appearance, were obtained from a cross of two sweet varieties. Con- 
tinuity of variation in both sexually and asexually reproduced types is taken as an indication 
of mutual modification of germplasm where contrasting charaoten are brought tt^etber. 
The main features of chromosome individuality and of reduction phenomena are considered 
as established but the physiolof^cal nature of the chromatin is thought to permit mixii^ tS 
hereditary materials resulting in intergradations between parental forms. — D. B. Jmn. 
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lfi20. Hbndbickson.A. H. Plant poUlnaOoii. California Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 310. «8 
p., I fig. July, 1919. — Experiments show 13 varieties eelf-aterile, 3 eelf-fertQe and 1 doubtful. 
ESarly-blooming Japanese varieties produce little pollen and are not eSoient pollenisera. 
LHt»4ilooming varieties produce abundant pollen. Except for the self-fertile French and 
sugar prunes inteiplanting of varieties is recommended to increase yields. No evidence of 
iutereterility among plum or prune varieties waa found. Experiments show that bees are 
efficient agents of croes-poUination. Set of fruit is also influenced by climatic factors. — J. L. 
CoUtfu. 

tfi21. Hhrrb, Albxbt C. Hints for lichen studies. Bryologist 23: 20-27. 1920.— 
See Hot. Absts. 5, Entry 1949. 

1522. Hertwio, p. [German rev. of: Bovbbi, Thbodor. Zwel Pehlerquellen bel H«n- 
gonlemsiicben und die BntwlcklnngsfShlgkett merogonlscher nnd partlellmen^iUscher Seelg- 
etbastarde. (Two BOtirces of error In inveetigstlons of merogonr and the sblllt; of merogonlc 
And partially meTOgonlc aea-nichln hybrids to develop.) Arch. Entwicklungsmeoh. Oif sa. 44: 
417-171. 5 pi. 1918.] Zeitschr. indukt. Abetamm. Vererb. 22: 216-218. Mar., 1030.— See 
also Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 600. 

Ifi23. Hbrtvio, p. (German rev. of: Ebbtwio, Guntheb. KreniDogstersuchs ut Am- 
phlbiea. (Hybridlatlon itndles on amphibians.) Arch. Mikroek. Anat. 9l:203-2n. a fig. 
Aug. 20, 1918. See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1006. Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 23: 
219-221. Mar., 1920. 

1524. HiLOENiMBr, F. W. Methods of plant breeding. New Zealand Jour. Agiie. 19: 
3S4-aSS. 1919.— Popular. ISee Bot. AbeU. 6, Entry 1163.] 

UI2S. HoLL&NDBB, EoQEN. PunllUre nngermlsablldnng (Brachydaktylle ond Hjper- 
phatangle). IFamillal aboormalltlea of the fingers (brachydactyly and t^wrphaltngy).] Berlin 
Klin. Wochenschr. 55: 472-474. 191S.— A man and his son, and probably also his sister, are 
elmraeteriied by a shortening of the fingers accompanied by an extra bony element in the basal 
pbalaitx of digits two and three. Evidence is brought forth to show that the extra element 
is wi ununited epiphysis, the inhibition of normal union beii% in theee esses apparently an 
hereditary trait.— C. H. Danforth. 

1826. HoriMBBRO, 0. R. Caiex dlolcaXpanlculata, en fUr SksnAanvlen nj hybrid. (Caiez 
dlDlcaXpanlnihita, a hybrid new for Scuidliu.fla.1 Bot. Xotiaer 1918:240-262. Sfig. 1918. 

1S27. HoNiHO, J. A. Selecde-proeven med DeU-Otfaak, n. [Selection ezperimentB wia 
DeU-tobacco. n.) Meded. Deli-Proef station, Medan, Sumatra, 2: 84. 1 pi. 1,918.— Gives 
reoulta of selection experiments at Deli Proefstation for 1917. The tobacco was harvested 
o^>arately, tied in bundles with specially colored twine, fermented in bulk with the other 
tobaeoo, and finally separated for testing. In general the results of 1917 were inferior to those 
of 1910 due to less favorable weather. Both large- and small-scale trials were made. In 
the small-scale trials there were 467 lots, most of these containing 800-1200 plants. These 
represented 160 seed-numbers belonging to 81 lines. Of the large-scale trials, with tma 
90,000* to 660,000 plants per lot, there were 34. These trials were distributed over 17 estates 
and were supervised by 6 assistants. Figures for production, percentages of various qualities, 
estates' grading and manufacturers' grading, leaf measurements, numbers of leaves per plant, 
burning tests, etc., are given for most of these lines. The writer does not agree with KocB 
(Koch, L. Algem. 1S2S Landbouwincekblad voor Med. India, Dec. 7, 1917) that mixed seed 
is to be preferred to that from pure lines, so far as tobacco culture is concerned. [See also 
next following Entry, 1628.}— Carl D. La Rue. 

U28. HoNTNQ, J. A. Selection eiqterlmentB with Dell tobacco, m. Meded. Deli-Froef- 
atat. Medan 2: 25. 1919.— See also next preceding Entry, 1527. 
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1529. HoTTZS, Alprsd C. Our Aawrlon oilcliulon. Florists' Exahaage 48: 933. Sfig. 
Dee. 27, 1919. — The work of the A. W. LnriNasTON Sran Co., of CohimbuB, Ohio, is discussed 
Bomevhst flatterii^cly and information ia given ae to the aource or point of origin of nineteen 
commercial varieties of potatoes. — H. F. RoberU. 

1630. HouwiiTK, R. HiN. ErfeUjklieid. Popnlaln bescbouwtncen omtrent h«t tegra- 
woordlce stani^nnt d«r erfellJUirtd, lersameld nit fiieorle en practijk. [Heiedl^. Popnlsr 
pMaratatlon of the present statju of hereditr conqdled from theory and practice.] Aaaen. 
Stoomdrukkerij Floralia 1910: 1-62. S pi. 1919. 

1531. Howx, LudEir. The relation of hereditary eye defecta to geneUcs and eofenlcs. 
Jour. Heredity 10: 379-382. Nov., 1919. 

1532. Him, A. N. Com families of South Dakota. South Dakota Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 
186:114-'134. Aug., 1910. — A plan of com breeding is described in vfaioh a 96-ear'ro« breeding 
plot is employed. The plot is divided into four independent quarters of twenty^our rows 
each and alternate rows are detaaaeled in order to insure against the moot extreme forms of 
inbreeding. Thus far the system follows that devised by the Illinois Agricultural Eiperimeat 
Station. An important modification, however, lies in the fact that instead of planting the 
taaseled or "sire" rows from different individual ears, all of the twelve "sire" rows of each 
quarter are plaoted from kernels of a single ear. This not only permits a more intense selec- 
tion for high yield but also makee possible the establishment of a definite ear pedigree altmg 
both lines of parents^. Data are given to show the tendency of yielding capacity of seed 
ears to follow lines of ancestry. — L. H. Smith. 

1633. HmcK, A. N. Tieldi from two systems of com breeding. South Dakota Agrie. 
Kzp. Sta. Bull. 1S4: 70-86. Jan,, 1919.— Two systems of com breeding are compared, both 
of which are based upon the ear-row plan of continuous selection. The essential differeuee 
between the two systems is that in the one, alternate rows of the breeding plot are detasseled 
and seed is taken only from detasseled plants thereby insuring a certain d^ree of crossing 
while in the other system this precaution Js omitted. The results based upon several seasons' 
data indicateno significant difference ineffectiveness in increasing yield. The workii^ details 
of a plan of corn improvement intended to meet the demand for simplicity and practicability 
are appended. — L. H. Smith. 

1634. Ikbno, S. fttndes d'biriditi snr la reversion d'sne race de PUntigo major. |H«- 
radituy Btodles on reversion in a race of Phmtsgo major.] Rev. Gdn. Bot. 32: 49-56. 1920. 

1536. IniiiuiND, Allxtni. Democracy and heredity— A rtply. Jour. Heredity 10: 360- 
367. Nov., 1919. 

1636. Janbsbnb, F. A. A propoi de U chlssmatype et de la thCoile de Morgan. [Concern- 
ing the cUasma^pe and Hoigan's theory.] Rduniou Soc. Beige Biol. 1919: 917-030. 1919. 

1537. Janbsbnb, F. A. Une formide simple eiprlmant de qol se passe en rMltfi lore de la 
" chiasms typle" dans les deux clntaei de matuntion. [A slnqile fbmiula expiessing what really 
takes place In chlaamatypy in the two matuntion divisions.] Reunion Soc. Be^e Biol. 1919: 
930-934. 1919. 

1538. JoBAKNBKN, W. WeismaimB Kelnqtlasma-Lehre. [Welsmann's germplasm theory.] 
Die Naturwiss. «: 121-126. 1918. 

1538. JoHU)NSEH,W. Om WeUmann'a Kln^lasma-Laere. [Welsmann's gem^lasm the- 
ory.) Vidensk. Meddelelser fra Dansk Naturhist. Foren i Kj^benhavn. 09: 153-154. 1918. 

1540. JoBSBotf, Chablbs W. Variation of the palm weevil. Jour. Heredity 11 : 84. Feb., 
1930. 
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1541. JoBUBon, Jambb. An Inqnoved stnim of Wisconsin tobacco. Connecticut Havana 
No. 38. Jaur. Heredity 10:281-288. Fig. 8-10. June, 191S. 

1542. Jones, D. F., AND W.O. Fillet. Teas' lijbrldcatalpa. An illustration of the greater 
vigor of tijbrlds; Increased growth and hardiness as a result of crossing; Illustrating definite 
principles of heredity. Jour. Heredity 11 : 16-24. 8 fig. Jan., Id20. 

1543. JoHEB, D. F. Selection in self-fertllized lines as the basis lor com Inqtrovement. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 12: 77-100. 1900.— Selection in self fertilised lines makes posaibte 
a reliable estimation of hereditary values of both sexes and is suggested for com improvement. 
—P. M. Sckertz. 

1544. Kappebt, H. t]l»er das Vortommen volkonunener Domlnanz bei einem quantitativen 
Uerkmal. [The occurrence of complete dominance In a quantltatlTe character.] Zeitechr. 
indukt. Abstamm. Verorb. 22: 199-209. / fig. Mar., 1920. 

1545. KfiUPTOK, J. H. Heritable charactera of maize. IH. Brachytlc culms. Jour. He- 
redity 11: IU-115. 4 fie- Mar., 1920. 

1546. Klatt, B. E^erlmentelle Untersuchungen Uber die Beelnflussbarlielt der Erban- 
lageu durch den KOrper, [Eqierlmental InvestlgatlonB on the modifiabllity of the heieditaiy fac- 
tors through the soma.] Sitiungsber. Gea. Naturf. Freimde. 1019:39-15. 1919. — Writer experi- 
mented with three races of gypsy moth {LymaTUria digpar). The caterpillars of one of these 
had an unusually broad yellow stripe along the back, dominant on the whole over the narrow 
yellow stripe of the normal race. The third race had a black longitudinal stripe, dominant 
over yellow and normal and clearly differing by a unit factor. He extirpated the ovaries of 
individuals dominant in one or both factors (yellow or black) and transplanted in their place 
ovaries from receesive individuals. These females were mated with recessive males. The 
caterpillars appeared to be pure racesaives, showing no trace of the dominant characters of 
the foster mothers. [See also Bot. Absta, 5, Entry 1579.]— Seiooil Wright. 

1547. Klatt, Berthold. [German rev. of: DUbken, Bbbnhabd. KnfUhrung in die 
Sxpeiimentalzoologle. (IntroduEtion to e^erlmental zoology.) 16 xiSem.,x + 44e p., ti4 fig. 
Julius Springer: Berlin, 1919.) Zettschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 275-276. May, 
1920. 

1548. Klatt, B. [German rev. of: (l) Palmqben, Rolf. Till Kinnedomen mn Abnonnt- 
teters Nedftrfning hos en del Husdjur. (InberltanEe of abnoTmalities In certain domestic 
animals.) Acta Soc. pro fauna et flora fennica 44: 1-22. 191S. (2) FAUioitBN, Rour. Tvenne 
baatardei mellan getbock och fsrtacka, fOdda 1 HOgholmes zoologlska trBdgard. (Two hybrids 
between sheep and goats produced In HOgholm zoological gardens.) Med. pro fauna et flora 
fennica 44: 124-125. tftiS.) Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22 : 283-284. May, 1920. 

1549. Klatt, B. [German rev. of: PAzabd, M. A. Transformation eipfirlmentale des 
caractftres sexuels secondaires chei les Galllnacis. (Experimental tnuuformaHon of secondary 
sexual characters in Gallinaceae.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Farts 160:260-263. 1915.] Zeit- 
schr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 2S4. May, 1920. 

1550. Koch, L. Verdete Onderzoeklngen betreffende de praktijkWBarde van de Ujnen- 
setecliemetiiode, mede In verhand met het gemengd planten van vailetelten. [Further obser- 
vations on the practical value of the line-selection method and a conqiaiiBon of it with the mixed 
planting of vorietieB.] Teysmannia 2Q: 3SQ-423. 1918. — Author has made comparative tests 
of planting in (a) pure lines, (b) mixed populations and (c) populations made up of definite 
mixtures of pure lines of the following crops: rice, katjangtanah, kedelee, corn, potatoes, and 
cassave, and finds that in rice and katjang, line selection gives no satisfactory results. Vari- 
eties of rice when in mixed plantings infiuence each other greatly. The results of such 
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influenoefl depend apon tbe kind and proportion of the T&rietiee in the mixture, it ia potnblc 
to get mixtures that produce a higher average yield than any of the varieties of which tbe 
mixture is composed. [See also next following Entry 1S61.) — W. H. Syster. 

ISGl. Koch, L. Onderzoekingen betre&ende de praktijkwuude van de lijnensdecti^ 
met&ode Toor versdUUende 6fenjarige Undbonwgewaaaen. ^eieaicfaei concerning the pne- 
tlcfll value of the line selection method for varlooa annual tropical crops.] Teysmaiuiia M; 
1-36, 90-127, 166-igi, 388-423. 1918.— The line-breeding method was first practised in 1)07 
by TAN DIB Stok, then assistant at the botanical section of the Experiment Station for Rioe 
and other Annual Crops at Buiteniorg, Java. A great deal of line breeding had been per- 
formed before 1915, the selected orops being specially rice, ground-nuts and soy beans. Dur- 
ing the years when most breeding took place (1911-1915) some peculiarities were noticed, whicfa 
gave birth to the idea that line breeding was by no means a method for securing high-pm- 
ducing lice strains, etc. In the trials (almost all of them with 8 or more control plots) it was 
observed that the population (mixture of all strains, high- and low-producing) gave in most 
cases an unexpectedly high yield, higher than most selected pure strains. Breeding did meet 
with success where immunity for certain diseases or qualitative peculiarities were aimed at. 
As most breeding was for increasing the yield, a series of trials was undertaken to detennine 
whether line breeding should be continued or not, and to investigate the reason why there 
was so little suoeess. — In the years 1914-1916 selection took place for 6 rice varieties. In onlj 
2 of 16 trials did the selected rice strains give a fairly good yield in compaiison to the uiiae- 
lected mixture. As a rule, a strain that gave one year the highest yield, failed to do so in tbe 
next. More than once such a strain yielded much less than some others had that been mocfa 
inferior the previous year.-^As the climate at Buitensorg is somewhat peculiar, and fMolU 
might perhaps be influenced by the great rainfall or the moist atmosphere, trials were msde 
at the same time at the experimental farms at Ngandjoek and at Sidoardjo, these places being 
situated respectively in the central and the eastern part of Java. Out of six trials at Ngand- 
joek, tho pure strains and the unselected mixture were alike; at Sidoardjo, in 2 out of 3 easea, 
the strains failed to give a higher yield than the population. — The supposition arose that tbe 
high yield of the population might be caused by the fact that the mixture is, generally speak- 
ing, more suited for uneven circumstances than is a pure variety. — In order to investigate 
this matter author b^an, in IQIS, a series of trials wherein mixed-up pure strains were con- 
pared with the same races immixed. The same was done by mixing up pure varieties. lo 
most trials the varieties or strains were compared in this way: (1) variety A, 100 per cent; 
(2) variety B, 100 per cent; (3) A, 76 per cent + B 26 per cent; (4) A 60 per cent -f BEOper 
sent; (6) A 26 per cent H- B 75 per cent. — Not only the yielding but also the atooling pnww 
was examined. When the paddy was ripe the ears were cut by band and afterwards aU tbt 
product in the trials where pure varieties had been mixed up was separated by hand so that 
one eould know exactly which part of the yield had been provided by variety A, and what 
part by B. All heads were counted, so that the average weight was determined. The result 
of 4 trials with 8 controls showed that the pure strains and varieties did, on the whole, not 
BO well u the mixtures. The stooling power shown by weekly counts, was in most eases 
higher tiian the pure strains; in one of tbe four cases, however, all the counts were ramaikaUr 
lower witL the mixtures than with the pure strains. Of two varieties, the highest produev 
(ai&gly planted) did not always give the greatest proportion of the product of the miitote. 
In most cases the heads of the varieties that suppressed the other one became heavier and the 
beads of the suppressed one became ligbter.^Trials of the same order were made with maiie, 
soy beans and peanuts. With maiie, yellow Menado corn and Saipan com, singly planted, 
were compared with mixtures of these varieties. The mixtures yielded as much aa U pa 
cent more than the highest-producing variety separately planted. With soy beans the saae 
was to be observed: 70 per cent of black mixed with 30 per cent of white soy beans yidded U 
per cent more than black alone, and 28 per cent more than white alone. With peaouta, I 
out of 10 mixtures gave a higher yield than might have been expected from the yield for the 
pure strskins. — la the year 1916-1917, out of i trials comparing pure strains with miitum of 
the sAm« strains, no conclusions could be reached as to which should be preferred, strains er 
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mixturu.— Ont of S other such trials made at Sidonrdjo, only in one cue did the atrains yield 
more than the mixtures. — The same was done for peanuts, the strains producing a little more 
than the mixtures. — The conclusion could be reached that: (1) Mixed planting of rice or pea- 
nuts does not necessarily raise the production. (2) Line selection with paddy gives wholly 
unsatisfactory results. — In IS other trials, made in 191&-1917, where mixed-up pure Tarieties 
of paddy had been compared (B controls] with the same varieties unmixed, the following 
eODclusiouB were reached: (1) The yield of a mixture of pure varieties is, on the whole, higher 
than the calculated yield based on the production of the varieties planted singly. (2] The 
■tooling power in a mixture is generally higher than the calculated.— (3) The percentage of 
stalks bearing heads is somewhat less in mixturee than in pure varieties. (4) The mean head- 
weight of difFerent varieties in a mixture exhibits greater variation, and may differ greatly 
from the weight of the same variety not mixed, (fi) In a mixture one variety may suppress 
another. (6) The suppreming variety is not necessarily the highest yielding when planted 
■ingly. C7) The suppressing variety is generally the race that stools most, when other char- 
acters are the same. (B) As a rule, the mean weight of the head incresaes with the Bopprese- 
■Bg variety and decreaBes with Gxe suppressed one. (0) Perhaps it may be possible to find 
empirically mixtures that ai« well suited to certain circumstances.— Mixing trials have alao 
been made with sweet potatoes (14 trials) and cassava varieties (1 trial). With sweet pota- 
toes no conclusions could be made as to the yielding power; with cassava the mixture proved 
to be better than the best pure race. [See also next preceding Entry, 1560.}— £. Koeh. 

1652. KoHLBBTiaaB, J. H. F. De eifelljklieid van verkregen tigensh^pen. [Inheritance 
of ccqnlred characters.] Genetica 1: 347-386. 1919. 

1663. Kbatka, Josepb, Js. The effect of temperatoie upon facet number In die bar-eyed 
mntHntof Droaophlla. Parti. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2: 409-432. 10 fig. Mar. 20, 1920. Partn. 
/bid., 433-444. ifig. May20,1920. Partm. J&M., 446-464. May 20, ig;«.— Breeding expert- 
ments with the bar-eyed mutant of DrtuopMla melanogailtr at constant temperatures between 
16°'~31'C. bare shown that the mean facet number varies inversely with the temperature at 
which the larvae develop, though no such variation occurs in the normal wild stook. The tem- 
perature coefficient for the variation in facet number of bar eye is of the same order as that for 
ebemical reactions, and the variation may be plotted as an ezpoaential curve. The greatest 
pereentagee of increaae per degree centigrade come at the upper and lower temperatnree. 
The temperature curve for rate of development of the immature stages of the fly corresponds 
with the facet curve from 16'-Z7'^., but drops above that point. The rate of development 
may be interpreted as the resultant of a number of different processes having different tempera- 
ture coefficients. Temperature is effective in determinii^ facet number during a relatively 
short period in larval development only, i.e., at a stage when about 36 per cent of immature 
ilevelc^inent is completed. This period is about 18 hours long, and the temperature either 
before or after that time has no effect on facet number. The time at which this period is 
reached is dependent on the rate of development, but the facet number is not influenced by the 
length ot the immature stage. The correlation between the two curves is therefore only 
apparent. It is suggested that the decrease in facet number in the bar-eyed flies mt^ be 
aeoounted for by the presence of an inhibitor in the mutant stock, the temperature eoeflScieat 
of which differs from that of the normal facet-producing reaction. — It is shown alao that the 
eoiffieient of variability of the facet number in bar-eyed flies increases with temperature, 
while the standard deviation apparently decreases. The effect <rf temperature oa faeet num- 
ber in bar-eyed stock is not inherited. — B. H. Plough. 

1664. EuipEB, K OnderToeklnges over klenr en teekenlng Uj nmderen. Htar apni- 
menten van R. Honwlnk Hzn. [Studies on color and color pattern In cattle. Based on uperi- 
menta of R. Hoowlnk Hxn.] Genetica 2: 137-161. 5 pi. Mar., 1920. 

1666. KttsTSB, E. Obei mosal kpanaschlemng nnd veigletchbue Brschelnvngen, pibsalc 
vBflsaatloa and cmvuable phenomena.) Ber. Deutseh. Bot. Oes. 30: 64-61. 191S. 
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1556. EfsTEB, E. Obcr MktorUle PuucUenmc nnd uidn« Foimui der Mktortalen 
Dlfiemizlenuig. [On Bectorial Tartegatloii and othei forma <d ■ectorlU diSeientlctlan.) Ho- 
natshefte f. d. natw. Unterr. 12: 84-87. 1919. 

1667. Lbbedinskt, N. G. Duwlna geschlectitllclM Znctatwahl nnd Ihro arterhMltonde 
Bedealnnc. [Darwin's aexnal BelecUon and ita Bignificance for the maintenance of ^edes.] 
H^iliUtionsvortrag. SI p. 1918.— See Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 1^3. 

1658. LsHUANir, Ebnbt. Zur TennlnoloKie und Begilffablldnns In der Vor«rbtuigBldm, 
ITcrmlnoIogf and foroutliMi of geneUcal concc^la.] Zeitachf. indukt. Abatamm. Vereib. 22; 
230-260. May, 1920. 

1559. Lbhhann, E. {German rev. of: (1) Spebuch, Adolf. Die Fihlgkrit der Llnlemsi- 
haltnns (phylettache Potenz), dn auf die Hachkommenachaft von Salaoiqtsflanien mlt festen 
Rhythmtu angletcluniaalg (Ibcrgehender Falrtor. (Capacity to maintain llnea (phyleUe potency) 
■ factor diatrtbnted liregnlarly to the offspring of plants with fixed aeasonal rhythm.) Sitiunsa- 
ber.Akad.WiBs.Wien 128: 379. 1919. (2) Speblich,Adolp. tiber den Blnflusa dea QuUnaKa- 
zeltpnnktes von Trelbmitteln and dea Llchtea auf die Samenkelmong vos Alectorolophna Ur- 
•ntna All, Charakterlslerang der Somenruhe. (On the Influence of the time td Kfplieiitioaot 
fdrclng-agenta and of light on the fermlnatlon of aeeda of Alectorolophna hliautna. Charac- 
terisation of aeed reat.) Sitiungsber. Akad. Wisa. Wien 128: 477. 1919.] Zeitaohr. indukt. 
Abatamm. Vererb. 22:299-301. May, 1920. 

1560. Leiobtt, Cltdb E. Natural wheat-rye hybrids of 1918. Jour. Heredity II: 129- 
136. ifia- Mar., 1920. 

1561. Levinb, C. O. The water buffalo — A tropical source ot butter tet. Jour. Heredity 
1 1 : 51-61. 9 fig. Feb. , 1920. 

16^. Lbtink, C. 0. Swine, ahe^, and goata in the orlenL Jour. Heredity II : 117-124. 
a Jiff. Mar., 1020. 

1563. Lewia, A. C. Annual report of the State Bntmnologlat for 19IS. Georgia State 
Bd. Ent. Bull. 55: 1-31. Fig. S. 1919.~The cotton breeding work is along three main lines; 
to improve the wilt resistant varietiea which have already been developed, breeding for 
«arlinesa in Sea Island cotton, and to improve the varieties of cotton which are especially 
adapted to central and north Georgia. Breeding for wilt reaiatanoe is beii^ done with three 
varietiea, Lewis 63, Council Toole and DeSoto, all of which now give aatiafoctory reaulta 
under wilt conditions. Efforts are being made to stabiliie the length of lint in the hybrid 
Dix-Afifi, a long ataple upland wilt-resistant variety. SolectionB ore beii^ mode to improve 
ten varieties of cotton adapted to north and central Georgia. A strain of Sea lalaad cottwi 
known as No. 33 hoe been developed which is much earlier than the ordinary varietiea. Thia 
strain ia also very prolific and producea a amall atalk. — D. C, Warren. 

1564. LiEHHAKT. De la poaalbilltfi pour lea eteveun d'obtenlr « voloatfi des males on dea 
femeUy dans lea races galllnes. [On the poaaibillty for the ralaer to obtain malea or females 
at will la the racea of poultry.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paria 1«): 102-101. 1919. 

1666. LiNDBARD, E., AND Kabstbk Ivbbbbn. VererbooK von roten und gelben Farben- 
merkmalen bcl Beta-RHben. [Inheritance of red and yellow color charactera in beets.] Zeit- 
achr. Pflanienzucht. 7: 1-IS. June, I919.^<^OBsea were made between red, yellow and white 
types of beete (Beta) and carried through the Ft generation in some oases. A provisional 
factorial hypotheaia ia presented in which R (? denotes red;r G, yellow;aiid A f and rp white. 
This presupposes a 9:3:4 ratio when a plant RrOg is a elf -pollinated. A large Fi generation 
approximates such a ratio rather poorly and the author au^esta a linkage between R and Q 
with a gametic ratio of 1.8:1 which fits the F| results closely. This linkage relation, however, 
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does not EkppaTentlr hold ia the only two back-oroBBee listed, although the total number of 
individuaJs is slightly leea than 400. The author then suggests the presence of a lethal factor 
(7*) but does not develop this idea. — B. W. LindttTom. 

1S66. LipbcsUtz, a. Bomerktug mr Aibelt von Enad Sand liber aipoilmentellen Her- 
m^hrodltlBiiins. [Conunents on the woric of Enud Sand on e^terlmental hennaphioditiBm.) 
Pfluger'B Arch. 176; 112. 1919. 

1S07. LiTTLB, C. C. A note on the origtn of piebald spotting In dogs. Jour. Heredity II: 
12-15. Ifig. Jan., 1920. 

1G68. LiTTLS, G, C. Is there linkage between the genes for yellow and for black In mica. 
Amer. Nat. 54:267-270. May- June, 1920. ^Discussion of recent paper of DtUfu's referring to 
a deficiency of black young in a family of yellow mice. Because of small number of offspring 
involved, it is pointed out that the deviation from normal expectation may be entirely a 
matter of chance. Dunn etatea that yellow and black may possibly be linked. Author oalls 
attention to the fact that yellow and agouti are allelomorphic and that agouti haa been shown 
not to be linked to black. Author gives alternative explanation for observed facts, vis., as- 
EumptioD is made that a lethal factor is linked to black in the family above noted, and that 
this lethal is effective in a heteroi^ous condition in non-yellow mice but not in yellow mice. 
—H. L. Ibim. 

1560. Li'TTLZ, C. C. The heredity of anscepttbillty to a tnuupUntable sarc4»ia (J. W. B.) 
of the Japanese waltzing mouse. Science 51: 467-^468. May 7, 1920. — In a cross between a 
Japanese waltiii^; mouse one hundred per cent susceptible to a transplantable sarcoma 
(J. W. B.) and the common non-waltsing mouse not susceptible to the sarcoma, the Fi gener- 
ation hybrids were all susceptible to the sarcoma, but the F| hybrids gave a total of twenty- 
three susceptible to stxty-Bix n on -susceptible animals thus supporting the expectations on 
the three-, four-, five-, and seven-factor hypotheses. — To determine more closely the number 
of factors involved Fi hybrid mice, — themselves susceptible, — were crossed back with the 
non-susceptible parent race. The numbers obtained were twenty-one susceptible to 203 
non-susceptible which indicates that from three to five factors — probably four— are involved 
in determining susceptibility to the mouse sarcoma (J. W. B.). — Simultaneous presence of 
these factors is considered necessary for susceptibility. None of these factors is carried in 
the sex (X) chromosome since all the "X" chromosomes in the resulting animals, of the 
back-cross, if the original mating is a non-susceptible female with a susceptible male, will 
be derived from the common non-suaceptible mice. — Mary B. Stark. 

1570. ' Lo PsiORB, G. SnllaeiedltailetlL della fasclailone nolle aidghe del mala. [On the In- 
berltonceofafasclaUonlnthomaluear.] Stas.Sper.Agr.Ital. 31:415-430. 1918. —Four fasci- 
ated ears of maize were found in 1002. A progeny of these, grown from open-pollinated seed, 
produced fasciat«d ears on one-third of the plants. The second year 40 per cent of the plants 
bore fasciated ears, while in the third year the progeny of a better-fasciated ear produced 
such ears on 60 per cent of the plants. The plants with fasciated ears showed no other abnor- 
malities and yielded exceptionally well. The author concludes that a fasciated race of maiso 
can be developed by selection although the ^normal form is transmitted to only a part of 
the offspring and according to laws of heredity not yet formulated. — The relation of traumatic 
and chemical treatment to the development of fasciatious and other abnormalities as well as 
the relation of faeciation to the origin of the normal maize ear is discussed. — J. H. Kemplon, 

1671. LoBCB, Heruanm. Ascldlenhlldung an StauhfSden vergriinter Bltiten ran Tropoe- 
olnm majiM. [Asddla formation on stamens of ilrescent flowers of Tropaeolum majna.) Ber. 
Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 37; 360-372. Dec, 1919.— Describes on virescent stamens of Tropos- 
olum majut asoidia in various stages of development. Inner side of ascidium ia foliar under 
side. — Jamet P. Kelly, 
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1672. IiOTST, J. P. Eoribart miiaon'B ondonoeUnceii am MOTtnoimlnc U] Sallx mat 
apnMrUngen mljiMnljds omttent de daula en In pvbUcaUesnnandeteniiltKMetnulckiltl^ 
MS mljn Boorts-deflnitle. [Heribert-NUiKin'Blii?wtieilloii(mtp0cl«sIbnnAtionlnSaUzwtth 
remmrks of my own on tlw anQioi's ciltlque, and that of othsn on mr tuonomlc defloltlons.I 
Genetica Z: 162-188. Mar., IM). 

1673. LoTOT, J. P. Cucnrblta-Strijdpagen. De ■oort-i|nBeBtIe.~-'H«t Kodiag na krnSs- 
Ing. — PartlienogeneBe? n. Elg«n ondenoeUngen. [Cncnrblta protdemi. The speciei qnes- 
flon. The resnlt of EiDBBing. Puthenocenesis? II. InTesUgBtlons by the author.] Genetioa 
2:1-21. I S-colortd plate, 9 fig. Jan., ia»). 

1574. LtlHMiNa. Die eibUctae OescUechtsreikai^tiuic. (Heredlttiy sa llnhace.] 
Deotech. Landw. Tieriucbt. 22; 77-78. 1918. 



1675. Maumowbu, Edmund. Die SteiUiat der Baatude Im Ucbte 4m 1 
[Tlw sterllltr of hybrida In Ow Ughl of HendellBm.] Zeiteohr. indukt. Abstuom. Vererb. 2Z: 
325-236. Uay.WaO. 

1676. Mass, J. G. J. A. neld e^eilmenta with Herca. Agric. Bull. Federated M^ay 
SUtM«: 661-613. 596-697. 1918. 

1677. Mabxh, KiroBHi. Tbe spermatoceneala of domeaUc mammala. I. The Bpermate- 
lenesls of the horse (Eqtms caballns]. Joui'. Coll. Agric. Imperial Univ. Tokyo 3: 3S7-37B. 
9pt.,Sfiii. 1919. 

1578. Hasui, KiToem. The spermatoseneBis of domestlG mammal b. n. The Bpennato- 
genesia of cattle (Boa tanma). Jour. Coll. Agrio. Imperial Univ. Tokyo 3: 377-403. S pi., 
JAr. 1919. 

1579. Mattbael, R. (German rev. of: Klatt, B. Eipeilmentelle Untersuchnngen fiber 
die Beelnflttsabarkelt der Brbanlagen dnrch den ESrper. (Biqierlmental InvestlgBtions on 
the modlfiabilltj of the hereditary fKCtora through Ote soma.) SitiuiigBber. Gea. Naturf. 
Freunde 1919: 39-46. 1919. See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1546.] Zeitechr. AUg. Physiol. IS: 
46-47. 1920. 

1680. McAiipiMB.D. InunvnltyandlnherltancelnpIantB. Advisory Council Soi. Indust. 
Australia Bull. 7: 76-S6. 1918.—A general discussion of the inheritance of disease reeistanoe 
in wheat. Author recommends crossing sUBceptible varieties with resistant ones as means 
of developing rust immunity.— >/. H. Kempton. 

1581. Mekdel, Kdht. FamlUIre periphertache RadlallBlUimang. [Familial per^iheml 
paraljBla of the radial nerve.] Neurol. Centralbl. 39 : 68-69. 1920.— It is rec(%niied that hered- 
ity often plays a r6Ie in esses of facial paralyBis, but it has not been determined whether 
the manifestation in these eases is due to the indirect effect of some hereditary snatomioal 
anomaly, Buoh for example as an unusually acute bend in the facial canal, or to a heightened 
susceptibility inherent in the nerve itself. The author now reports a family in which the 
father and two sons suffered from paralysis of the hand following very trivial injuries to the 
radial nerve at the elbow or near the shoulder. From these cases the author is led to believe 
that in hereditary paralysis involvii^ the radial, probably the facial, and possibly other pe- 
ripheral nerves, the underlyii^ factor is to be sought not in any gross anatomical variation of 
the related parts, but in an hereditary condition of increased vulnerability of the particnlnr 
nerve involved in the naialyais.— C. H. Danfortk. 

1682. Metc, Cbab. W. Corre^ondence between chromosome number and linkage gnn^a 
la DroBOpUla vliUls. Science 51: 417-418. April 23, 1900.— Whereas is DroaopAtIa melono- 
fosler there are three large pairs and one very small pair of chromosomes, and three large 
groups and one very small group of linked genes, there are in D. viiilit five large pairs, and one 
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very sm&ll pair of ehromosomea, and five known groups of linked genes. Author points out 
th&t only twenty-seven mutant characters, of which fourteen are sex-linked, have thus far 
be«u iavestigated in this speuies, and that the failure to detect the sixth (and presumably 
small) pDup, is not surprising in view of the small number of characters investigated. He 
pramises full data on this ease in a future publication. — John S. Dexter. 

1583. MiTscHBBUcB, EiLB. Altssd. fiber kfinsUlche Wnnderlhrenhildnng. [The utl- 
fldal prodnctlon of abnonnal heads of cereals.] Zeitsohr. PflanxenzQcht. 7; 101-109. 8 fy. 
Dao., 1919. 

1681. MoHB, Otto L., and Chr. Wtukdt. A new \jpe of bereditair bTacfajphalang; in 
nan. Carnegie Inat. Washington Publ. No. 295. ei p., 7 pi., 4 fig- 1919.— A careful study 
based on personal examinations, authentic records, photographs and X-ray plates has bees 
made of the hands of nearly 100 members of a Norwegian family in which an unusually cleat- 
out type of brachyphalangy occurs in at least six generations. The trait behaves as a simple 
dominant and ia not sex-linked. In beteroiygous individuals the manifestation is confined 
exclusively, so far as can be determined, to the middle phalanx of the index finger {and the com- 
parable phalanx of the correspond ii^i toe). The aSected phalanx may be shortened to a 
moderate degree or reduced almost to the point of elimination in which ease it is sometimes 
subluxated toward the ulnar side causing the terminal phalanx to bend radial-ward giving s 
"crooked" finger which is not (in this family) genetically different from a "short" finger. Of 
especial interest is the fact that the manifestations of the trait do not fluctuate aroond a 
single mode but arrange themselves in two distinct groups without any overlappii^[. The 
authors, therefore, postulate a second, modifying, gene which intensifies the effect of the main 
gene. This modifier is one of presumably many auch genes which may be widely distr^uted 
in the human germ plasm without often having an opportunity to manifest themselves. 
Certain individuals who have married into the famUy have been heterosygous for the modi- 
fier, others have lacked it altogether. Failure to recognise the existence of this gene might 
easily have ted to erroneous conclusion as to ' 'dilution" of the main gene. In reality no dilution 
has taken place in the course of six generations. Of possibly great importance is the result of the 
marriage of two affected individuals. A single marriage of this sort yielded three children, 
one of whom lacked all fingers and toes and died at the age erf a year. The authors are inclined 
to regard this cass as the one instance of an individual homoiygous for brachyphalangy and 
to look upon the gene as (ate which, when heterosygous, produces relatively inconsequential 
(fleets, but which when homosygous produces very serious, perhaps lethal, results. — C. H. 
DvtfoTlh. 

1536. MoHB, Otto L. lUkroakopische Untersachnngen >n K^erlmenten fiber d«n Bln- 
flsM der KadlvmstraUea nnd der nutewtrkong auf die Chrome tlnreiftrng and das Hetero- 
tfhnmosom bei Decticns Temicclvonu (d'). [Hlcroscopic studies In eqerlmenta on the 
fnflnence of radium nys and effect of cold on the matnratlan and the heterochromosome of 
DMtlcai vermtciTOnis (<?).] Arch, mikrosk. Anat. 92: 300-388. 9 pi. 1919. 

1586. Moroak, T. H. Varlatlana In Oie secondary teznal characters of the fiddler crsb. 
Amer. Nat. 54:220-240, 8 fin. May-June, 1B20. — Two variations are described that are shown 
not to be due to regeneration. Whether due to genetic change, to infection, or to some em- 
bryonio "slip" could not be determined. Literature relating to sex-intergrades in Crustacea 
is foviewed.— T. H. Morgait. 

1587. MonvT, S. DIgltalle kybride de Lnti. [The Lntx Dlgitslla l^brtd.) Rev. Hottie. 
91: 396-397. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1827. 

1088. MmiroKD, H. W. Amons Angus cows of Scotland. Breeder's Gas. 70: 462-463. 
tns. — Author discusses briefly the records of the foundation cows of certain famous families 
at the Aberdeen Angus breed.— SeimU Wright. 
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1589. Mttnns, E. N. Effect of fcrtUlatloa on the leed of JeSr^ Pine. Plant World S: 
13S-144. 1919. — Author reports on results of various cross- and self- pollinationa atnong 8 
trees of Ptnus Jeffreyi, three of which were thrifty, two mistletoe-infected, one insect infected, 
and two "suppressed trees." On basis of observations author reconunends that seed should 
be collected from localities with strong winds at time of flowering so that crosB-polUnated 
seeds may be secured; and that for heavy seeds and consequent stronger seedlings collections 
should be from thrifty parents; poor trees gave largest number of seeds to pound but produced 
smallest nursery trees; and that in timber-sale practice only thrifty trees should be left. [See 
also Bot. Absts. S, Entry 1375.}— /onws P. Kelly. 

ISQD. Mterb, C. H. The use of ■ selection coefficient. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agnxt. 12: 

106-112. 1920. — „ , , i — ^—= '- percentage of maturity. The average yield per 

Total number of ears 
stalk of maize was detennined in pounds. It was desirable to combine the yield and the maturity 
into a single expression which would serve as a basis for selection. The average yield per 
stalk times the perceot^e of maturity gives the ''selection coefficient." — F. M. Sehertt. 

1591. Nachtsbeiu, Hanb. Ctosslng-orer-Theorle oder Redupllkatlonahn»ttaese? [Tlw 
GTOBBover theory or the reduplication hypothesis?! Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vercrb. 22: 
127-141. ijig. Jan., 1920. 

1592. Nachtoheim, Hans. Zytologische and experlmentelle Untersucbungen flber die 
Geschlechtsbestlmntusg bet Dlnophllus ^»trts Korsch. [Cytologlcal and e^Mrimental stndlec 
on the sex detennlnatlon of Dlnophllus (qHitrls Korsch.] Arch. Mikrosk. Anat. 93: 17-140. 
ipl.,Bfiii. Nov., 1919. 

1598. Naxf, a. IdeaUstische Uorpbologle und Phylogenetlk. (Zur Hethodlk der sys- 
tematisches Horphologte.) [Idealistic morphology and phylogeny. (On the method of systan- 
atic moiphology.) ] 77 p., i fig. Jena, 1919. 

1594. NoACK, KoNBAD. [German rev. of: Stohfb, Theo. J. Glgaa -mutation mit imd 
ohne Verdoppelnng der Chromosomeuzahl. [Glgas-motatlon with and without donbUng of 
the chromosome number. Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 21; 65-90. 9 pi., ifii/. July, 
1919. (See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 778.) ] Zeitschr. Bot. 12; 36-39. 192D. 

The development of useful cltlzensUp. Jour. Heredity 11: 8S- 

1596. NnrTALL, G. R. F. The biokigy of Pedlcnlna humanus. Parasitol<^^ 2 : 201-220. 
I vl., t jig. 1919.^Lice reared on white backgrounds developed very little pigment and ap- 
peared whitish or translucent but those reared on black backgrounds became very darkly 
pigmented thus showing that pigmentation is not inherited. In some lots taken from their 
host as high as ft per cent of the adult individuals were hermaphrodites. — £>. D. (FAilney. 

1597. 0.,A. Zonal Pelargoniums. Card. Cbron. M: 157. Sept. 20, 1919.— Maxime Kav. 
olsky, a comparatively new variety is briefly described. — A. C. Hitdrelh. 

1508. Palmoben. Rolf. Till Kknnedomen om Abnormlteters Nedlrfnlng hos en del 
Hnsdjnr. [Inheritance of abnormallHes tn certain domestic animals.] Acta Soc. pro faona 
ct fiora fennica 44: 1-22. 1918.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1648. 

1599. Palmqhbn, Rolf. Trenne hastarder mellau getbock ocb brtacka, fSdda 1 HSf- 
holmes zoologlska trldgard. [Two hybrids between sheep and goats produced In Hogholm zoolo- 
gical gardens.] Med. pro fauna et flora fennica 44: 124-125. 1918.— See Bot. Absts. 5, 
Entry 1648. 

1600. Pa»»bl, L. H., ahdC. M. Kino. Anannnal whltesweetclover. Proe. Iowa Acad. 
Sci. 25; 249-251. PI. 4-6. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1191. 
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1601. Pahuei^L. H., andC. M. Kino. Aiarlatfa>iilnaiebUckwaliint. Proc. Iowa Acad. 
Sci. 25: 241-248. PI. $, fig. 4S-U- 1920. 

Jour. Heredity 10: 344-352. f fig. 



1603. PeiiLxw, Cabounx. Tha genetlcB of CanqiuMila cupaticfl.. Gaid. Chron. 66: 
238. 3 fiiQ. Nov. 8, 1919.^A brief conaideratioD of invest igationa of the author more com- 
pletely discussed in "Types of segregation," Jour. Genetics 6: 1917. — In CampantUa carpaiica 
henn^hiodites occur with male and fem^ organs fully developed. In other plants the an- 
then fail to develop beyond a rudimentaiy stage while in others, still, development of the 
anthers is partial. Self-sterility is general in this species. In certain strains of C, earpaliea 
pataifonrtx* crosses between hennaphrodites or between females and hermaphrodites inva- 
riably gave mixed families consisting both of females and hermaphrodites, often with a pre- 
ponderance of females. The hermaphrodites appear to produce more gametes carrying the 
female character than gametes carryii^ the hermaphrodite character. There ia no consistent 
difference in this respect between the ovules and pollen of a single plant. In other strains 
the pollen and ovules differ. Two hermaphrodites were found, pollen of which, when used 
on females, gave rise exclusively to feiuBles, whereas ovules of the same plant fertilised by 
other hermaphrodites gave rise exclusively to hermaphrodites. A flower-color factor pair 
in this species also follows this unusual type of segregation by which the ovules and pollen 
are differentiated. Normal segregation of the color factor occurs on the female side result- 
ing in equal numbers of ovules bearing blue or white allelomorphs. Ninety-seven per cent 
of the pollen grains, however, carry the white allelomorph and three per cent only the blue 
allelomorph. — Power of trarkamitting this unusual mode of segregation from parent to off- 
spring is apparently limited to the ovules, for no plant similar to C. earpaliea pelmformia 
has been derived from its male side. This type of segregation may be compared with the 
double-throwing variety of stock. — C. B. HvlehUon. 

1604. PtzABD, A. Castration allmentalre chez les coqs soumls an regime camfi ezcln^. 
[AUmentai; castration In a cock subjected to an exclusive meat diet.] Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Sci. Paris IM: 1177-1179. 1919. 

1606. Pitt, Fbanceb. Notes on the Inheritance of color and muTHngB in pedigree Here- 
ford cattle. Jour. Genetics 9: 281-302. i j^. Feb., 1920.— Notes and photcq^pha on which 
this paper is based come chiefiy from the breedii^ of pure bred Herefords owned by W. J. 
PitT,— ^Excessive white on the sides of the belly and down the spine behaved to well marked 
animals aa a recessive factor. The ratios were : heteroiygote to heterosygote, 25 well marked : 
10 excessive white; heterosygote to pure dominant well marked, 32 well marked; heterosygote 
to recessive excessive white, 7 well marked to excessive white. — Dark neck or extension of 
the pigment area to include the neck, the crest, and to encroach on the white area on the tail 
behaved nearly as a dominant to the desired white markings. In the presence of the factor 
for excessive white the "dark-necked" factor apparently may he inhibited in its aotion. — A 
ring of red around the eyes is dependent on a single dominant factor. The ratios for hetero* 
aj^ote X heterosygote were ^ red-eyed to 12 white-eyed. The mating of the heterosygote X 
the recessive white-eyed gave 12 heteroiygote to 16 complete recessive. It appears that the 
fai^r for red pigment around the eyes ia independent of the other factors.— Pigment on the 
nose behaves as a dominant to clean nose, p^mented X non-pigmented giving 4 p^mented in 
Fi; pigmented heterosgyous X non-^igmented, giving 3 pigmented to 3 not pigmented in the 
Fi. — Two pigment factors control coat color. Pale brown coat is dominant over the deep 
rich purple or claret coat. The factora for coat color apparently behave independently of 
the rest save with the possible exception of the pigmented nose.— The cAeervation is made 
that the "cluvf-eoated animals may not feed as rapidly as the pale brown. — The history of 
the breed is cited to show that the factors discussed were present in early times. — John W. 
Ooaen. 
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1606. PuiuEL, C. ValerluM ezcelw Poir X offlclnalls L. non hrbrldA. [Vkl«iIanA «- 
«dn PolT X offlcliuUs L. a bow hrbitd.) Bot. Notiwr 1018: 29S-2fi6. ISIS. 

1607. PoFBNOE, Paul. InbrMdlug And ontbreedlnc. (Rev. of: Eabi, E. M., and D. ¥. 
JoNis. Inbreediog tnd outbreedliiK. 1^ x tl em., M8S p., iBfig. J. B. Lippinoott: Philadal- 
phia, 1919. (See Bat. Absts. 4, Entry 571; 5, Entries 437, 1606.)] Jour. Heredi^ 11: 
125-128. Mar., 1920. 

1608. PoPENOE, Paul. World-power and eroltiUon. Jour. Heredity 11: 137-144. Har., 
1920. 

160g. P[opkkoe1, p. Lock's Ust work. [Rev. of: Lock, R. H. Recent progreis In the, 
■tndr of TulatloQ, hendltj, and erolvtloii. 4th ed., SSO p. E. P. Dutton & Co.: New Yawk, 
1916.) Jour. Heredity 11: 110. Mar, 1920. 

1610. P[openob), Paul. Horean on heredity. [Rev. of: Morqak, Thomas Hin^r. The 
physical baalB of heredity. UxSI em., 300 p., 117 fig. 3. B. Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia, 
mo.! Jour. Heredity 11:144. Mar., 1920. 

1611. F[opbkobI, P. IRev. of: PoNNBTT, RnaiNALDCRUNDALL. HendeUsm. tthtd., 
lSxiBem.,gf$p..rpt.,8Sfio. MacmiUan A Co.: London, 1919.) Jour. Heredity U: 115. 
Mar, 1920. 

1612. Pridhau, J. T. Oat and barley breeding, acricnltnml iMearch In Avatnlln. Ad- 
Tiaorjr Council Sci. and Ind. Commonwealth of Auitralia, Bull. 7; 22-3S. 191S.— Croea was 
made between the Adrian variety ot oats and Carter's Royal Cluster. The Fi oonaiated of 
1,093 plants. There was great diversity among the youi^ plants, some havii^ coarse, broad 
leavea, while others had leaves almost like rye-grass in their fineness. There was also great 
diversity in character of stooling, foliage color, and habit of growth (erect or prostrate). 
On approaching maturity some plaits showed pink or reddish color at base <it stalk, a oharae- 
teristic of the Algerian parent. 32.48 per cent of the plants exhibited the reddish straw, a 
percentage considered by the author to conform with a Mendelian ratio. The grain was 
of varying shades of brown, except in a few plants which produced yellow seeds, but no plants 
were found with white seeds like those of the male parent. — Four crosses were made betwern 
varieties of the Algerian type and those of the tree "class" and one oroee was made between 
Algerian and a "side" oat. The Ft plants were intermediate in character and of prtmouncad 
vigor. In Bubaequent generations from oat oroasbredB of the "tree" or branching type, no 
individuak of the "side" type were found. — Attempts were made to cross Aeena fatua with 
the Algerian variety and also with Chinese skinless, but without success. — A cross was ef- 
fected between a "false wild oat" resembling A. fatua and white Bonania. The prc^eny 
had slender straw, pale foliage and the open thin head with drooping branches of the wild 
oat. The line was not pursued further as no individuals of promise were found. — The most 
suoceeeful cross from the standpoint of the production of new varieties is white Ligowo X 
Adrian. From this cross sprang "Ouyra," "Z<aehlan," and other strains of merit which have 
not yet been named. It isstated that the most productive varieties are those with stout awns 
and the value of skinless varieties is deprecated. — Seeds of various oat varieties and eroea' 
breds were taken from Cowra and planted at Longerenong College, Victoria. In seleetiuu 
of these grown again at Longerenong striking variations were found in the Algerian oats. 
Among these were several plants with very coarse awns, very tall straw, white, large grain, 
and a limited number of stalks. These plants ripened unusually early. The possibility of 
the seed havii^ been mixed was considered but no plants resembling these were found in 
other plots. This variation with a few individual exceptions bred true in succeeding years 
uid was named "Sunrise" on account of its earliness. — A remarkable plant was found in Chi- 
nese ■UnliMHt oats at Cowra in 1913. In addition to being much earlier than the other plants 
the early stools bore heads on which the upper Sowers were like the skinless oat (three to 
five flowers to a spikelet) while the lower flowers resembled Algerian (two Sowers to a spikelet 
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with Rtiff glumea}. The early atoola had a d&rker foliage than the late ones, which latter 
bora Sowers typical of the skinless oat. The straw, when mature, was reddish like that of 
Algerian. Some of the seeds were naked and some were black or dark brown hulled. Prog- 
eoiM of individual plants have been grown for several seasona and continue to be quite rari- 
^le, some having wholly naked, some half and half and some yielding only bulled seed. The 
hulled seed germinated best and also yielded best. Crosses between this oat and Dun and , 
Roaknta hare given no promising material. — An oat resembling A. fatua was found in a 
progwiy ot the natural crossbred of the Sunrise variation. In this progeny most of the plants 
reaembled Sunrise and seed from such plants bred true, but the wild oat type split up remark- 
abl;. The plants varied in seed color, degree of awn, stoutness of straw and hairinesi of 
grain, some being thickly felted while others were smooth. Since none of these tyiws were of 
etxmomio importance they were not persevered with. — Author states that well-marked varia- 
tions which bred true have been found in the Kelsall'a, Black Bell, Ruakura, and Winter Tuif 
varieties. The characteristics of several varieties are given and the technique of oat crossing 
deseribed. — Under the heading of Barley Breeding the author records having found a few 
plants of wild barley Hordevm ipontaneam in a sample of wild wheat Trilicum dieoccwn 
dieoceotdM. The wild barley was crossed with the Standwell and Kinver varieties. The Fi 
crosabreds were more vigorous than the cultivated parents. They were uniformly of the 
Chevalier type and scattered easily. Plants in which the grain adhered more or lees firmty 
to the rachis uid resembled malting barley were selected. In the F4 these selections compared 
fsTorably in productiveness with Kinver, Standwell and a two-row selection from Chilian. 
The straw is stronger, the awns stouter, the grain larger and the plants more drought-resistant 
than the ordinary malting barleys. — Author's assistant crossed a two-row naked-awned bar- 
ley with ordinary skinless, also Kinver malting barley with the two-row and naked type. 
Among other variations the latter cross gave rise to a six-rowed bearded type.-^Author states 
that a Mb. Pxacock of the Bathhurst Experiment Farm found a natural crossbred in the 
Standwell barley jvhioh gave rise to a two-rowed awnless, six-rowed awnleas and a six-rowed 
swned, all of which bred true.— J. B. Kemplon. 

MIS. PBZiBKAif, Hans. Ursachen tlerlscher Farbkleldung, [Causes of animal coat 
eolors.) Arch. EntwickluI^pnneoh. Organ. 45: 190-259. 1019. 

1614. PuirazTT, R. C. The genetics of the Dutch rabbit.— A criUcIsm. Jour. Oenetios 
4: 303-317. 1 pi., t fig. Mar., 1920. — Author recognises three true-breodii^ grades with 
reduced pigmentation and frequent heterochromia iridis, vii., White Dutch, Spotted Dutch, 
*nd Typical Dutch. Self-color is PPTTSS and White Dutch is pplUt. 8 raises White 
Dutch to Spotted Dutch and if 7* is also added pigmentation is increased to Typical Dutch. 
P. prodaees darker types and eliminates heterochromia. The various combinations of theee 
faetors are fitted to Castle's data and this multiple factor theory is considered to agree better 
than Castle's hypothesis of multiple allelomorphism of the four types, Self -color. Dark Dutch, 
"Tan" Dutch, and White Dutch, and to make unnecessary bis conception of "mutual modi- 
fication. "—P. W. Whiting. 

MIS. Pre, H. Wheat breeding In Its Incidence to production. AgrlcultnrsI research In 
Amtralla. Advis. Council. Sci. and Ind. Commonwealth of Australia Bull. 7: 10-22. 1918. 
— General discussion of the application of breeding to improvement of wheat. Auth<« 
reeordfl having noticed in the past few years many more natural crosses in wheat than hereto* 
fore. This increase in crossing is attributed to lack of pollen, some varieties havii^ been 
loet through a failure to fertiliie the ovules. An emasculated bearded wheat left to wind or 
inaeet pollination produced nine seeds, eight of which germinated, six producing bald ears 
and two bearded. Author lists four features which influence prolificacy and thirteen quali- 
ties which are associated with prolificacy in its relation to inherency and economical harvest- 
ing. — J. H. KempUm. 

1616. K. [German rev. of; Tbow, A. H. On "albinism" In Senedo vulgaris L. Jour. 
Genetics 6: 66-74. 1916. (See Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 947.) ] Zeitschr. PflamenEQcht. 7: 141. 
Dee., 1919. 
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1A17. RaiaBAitD, Jacob. The bnedlog behaTlor of the snckars and mlnnom. I. Tlw 
sncten. Biol. Bull. 38: 1-32. Jan., 1920. — The white sucker (Cotottorout commenitmii), 
the red-horse (Moxoatoma aureolum), and the hogsucker (,Catoalomtu nigricam) breed in the 
swift water of small streams on gravel bottom. In all, the breeding males bear pesrl oi^ans, 
and in the hogaueker the female also bears them. In spawning, those surfaces of the male 
that an rendered rough by the pearl organs are brought into contact with the female, and 
aid the fish in maintainii^ their relative positions. In the white sucker and the red-hoise, 
two males pair with the female at one time, one on either aide of her. In the ho^aeker, 
six or eight males may pair with the female at one time. In each species, the female repeats 
the spawning act in many places and with different groups of males. The male does not enter 
into oombat with other males, but cofiperates with them. The relation of the aexes is thus 
promiscuity, not polyandry or polygamy; this promiscuity is not found in fishes in whidi 
combat takes place between the males. — Bertram Q. Smith. 

1618. RsNiniB, 0. Zur Biologle nnd Hoiphologle der mlnnllchen Haplonten «inlgei Qaa- 
theren. (Biology uid moipholocf of th« nul« h^ilonts of some Oenothens.] Zeitachr. Hot. 
11:305-380. SSfig. 1919. 

1919. Rentteb, 0. Bemerkungen zn der Abhandlnng von Hugo ds Tries: Ereuznagea 
Ton Oenothera lunarcklana mttt. velntlna. [Comments on the paper by Hugo do Tries: Cn»MS 
of Oenothen Lomarcklana mut. velatina.] Ber. Deutach. Bot. Gob. 36: 446-4Se. 1918. 

1620. RicBABDSON, A. E. V. Production of cereals for arid districts. Agrlcnltunl 
research in Australia. Advisory Council Sci. and lad. Commonwealth of AustraliaBull.T; 
57-77. 1918. — Following a general diecussion of location of arid regions, progress of cultural 
methods, difierences between speniea and their ability to withstand drought, and relation at 
the mtgratioD ratio (i.e. , ratio of grain to stalk) to drought-resistance, author describes the 
Hays centgener-plot system of wheat breeding. Cross-breeding as a method of producing 
new types is considered with brief summary of Mendel's principles. In this connectiiM) a 
list of dominant and recessive characters in wheat and barley is given.— Attempt was made to 
determine whether high and low yielding power are Mendelian characters. A high-yielding, 
variety of wheat such as Federation or Yandilla King was crossed with one of low yield such 
OS Huguenot. In the F| the plants were grown in centgener plots and each plant harvested 
separately. While the parental varieties give normal frequency curves the Fi ^ipears to show 
segregation into two distinct groups, one consisting of high yielding plants (several of 
which outyield the best parent) and one of low yielding plants. Progenies of both groups 
were grown and the results indicate that the observed differences were inherited. — "Bj props- 
gating the extreme plants found in F| of a cross between a two-rowed bearded and a six-rowed 
skinless variety of barley a new race has been obtained which is six-rowed and bearded and 
exceeds the parents in migration- ratio as well as in yield. — J. H. Kempton. 

1621. RoBBBTS, Hesbebt F. The fonndeia of the art of breeding. Jour. Heredity lOi 
99-106. ifig. Mar., 1919. Ibid. 10: U7-1S2. 1 fig. Apr., 1919. Ibid. 10: Zt^-TW. 1 fig. 
May, 1919. Ibid. 10: 257-270. June, 1919.— See also Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 90. 

1622. RoLrE, R. A. The pre-Hendellan age. Gard. Chron. 66: 288. Deo. 6, 1919.— 
Author takes somewhat positive attitude regarding Mendel and the supposed sanctification- 
of his results, basing his objections upon the faot that Goss, Seton, Knight and GXbtmeb all 
experimented with peas, obtaining concurrent results as to the uniformity in the Fg, and diver- 
sity in the Ft generations, the overlooking of which data by Mendkl and his commentaton, 
seems to the author curious, and a manifest fault subject to criticism. Author thinks that 
Mekdel has blinded all investigators to the merits of those who preceded him. — H. F, BiAtrU. 

1623. RouELL, Labs-Guhnab. lUgnt om artblldningqnoblem. [On problems of the Ml- 
gin of apeclea.l SkogsvardsfOrenii^ens Tidskr. 18: 92-100. 1920.— After brief descriptim ^ 
different theories concerning origin of species author discusses rather particularly the treatiaa 
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at Tjot DKB WoLK, "Ondenoeking«n ober bliivende modific&tiea en hun betrokking tot mutft< 
t>M" [Besearohefl on persistent modifieationflutd their relation to mutatirau], Cultur&inO. 
K. Y, Otsian DMgren. 

1024. S-, W. [Rev. of:RiGNAHo, Eodbnio. Dpon the inlisTlUnce of acqttlnd clumictsn: 
A ^noUwsia of heretUtj, devetopment, and aBalmllaUoii. 4IS p. Open Court Publishing Co. : 
OuoBgo, 1011.] Science Fn^reea 14:514-616. Jan., 1920. 

162S. Sausboxt, E. J. TtriaUoa in Annnone ■pranim, I», tnd Clematii vltallNi, L., 
with fecial raferance to trbneiy and abortkm. Ann. Botanjr 34: 107-116. Bfig. Jan., 1020. 
— Author preaentB further data on his viewa relative to eaaential trimery of Ranuneulaeeae. 
In A. apennina perianth segments ranged from to 21 with 34 per cent of the flowers departing 
rrom trimerous condition in perianth. Distribution of variationB tends to be synunetricftl 
about mode in contrast to condition in A. nemorota where skewness was sssooiated with lower 
modal value. Stamen number in A. apennina ranged from4S to 111 (multiples of 3). Curve 
WH multimodal with snooeMion of trimerous modes, greatest frequency being at 72, 81 and 87; 
in 85.3 per cent of Sowers staminal number was multiple c^ three; departure from modes 
eqilainable on basis of fission or fusion. In57.3per cent of flowers carpel number was multiple 
of 3, largest modes being at 60, 63, 61, and 67 with limits of range 27 and 87. One instance 
of a carpel with two stigmas suggested fission as cause of departure from trimery. — In Clem- 
atig tn'tolba the gynaecium of 1202 specimens furnished ^ain a many-peaked curve with 
modes at multiples of three. There was a tendency for number of abortive carpels to inoteaae 
as total carpel number increased. Aborticm seemed to depend on conditions of nutrition and 
development and not on idiosyncrasies <rf pollinating («Bnt. — James P. KtUj/. 

ISaS. ScBAFTNEB, John H. A remarkable bod sport of Pandanna. Jour. Heredity 10: 
379-878. / fig. Nov., 1919. 

1627. ScHAiTKEB, J. H. The e^tression of sexual dimorphism In heteroaporoua spoiO' 
phytsa. Ohio Jour. 8ci. U: 101-12S. tS fig. 1018 —"The sexual condition is simply a state 
of the living substance which may continue for a greater or less length of time before a neu- 
tral state or the opposite sex condition is set up." Author maintains inadequacy of eex- 
chromoacBne mechanism for most plants, even suggesting that Allen's work on Spkaeroearpua 
is not conclusive. Body of paper involves examples of various stages in development of dioe- 
eious oonditiOD. No original monoeporangiate flowers exist ; few seeming examples show di- 
rect relationship to groups with opposite structures present. Usually dioecious condition 
cornea directly from bisporangiate; sometimes monoecism is intermediate. Carpellate flowers 
more likely to retain vestiges of stamen structures, than are staminate to retain carpel parts. 
Zitania aquatiea has staminate spikelets awnless, carpellate long-awned, bisporangiate 
short-awned; latency of awn factor caused by presence of male condition. Cantudris saliva 
normally an extreme example of dioecism, but plants grown under unusual conditions may 
show reversal of certain parts to opposite sex. Discusses genera [Acer, Rumex, Frajiiniis) 
and larger groups which themselves show many gradations in the development of dioecism. 
Suggests inadequacy of sex-chromosome idea even in animal kingdom, though in some cases 
"hereditary factors may arise in a special chromosome which may assist in retaining and 
intensifying a maleor female state already established." Sex-linked transmission can be read* 
ily explained without sex chromosomes. With assumption of sex cbromostnnee greater part 
of sexual phenomena becomes unexplainable and contradictory. Adds list of 41 plant species 
which are promising for investigation, describing general sexual condition of each. — Merh ' 
C. Coviiar. 

1628. ScHAXBL, Jiruira. Ober die Darstollnng allgeawlaer Blologle. [On the presenta- 
tion of general UoUtgr.] Abhandl. Theoret. Biol. M p. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1420. 

1029. ScHAXBL, J, Gnmdztfga dei Tbeorlrablldunc In der Blologle. [Prlnc^let of OieoiT 
formation In biology.) ttt p. G. Fischer: Jena, 1910.— See Bot. Abste. S, Entry 1^6. 
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1630. ScHBUANBBBO, O. Ober die Tertelltiii( der GoachlachtnrKUW bd iaa Ttijinilijlw 
lOnfltedlstrlbntionafMXoqEUulntlMbrrophTteB.] Beih. i. Bot. ZentnJbl.S?: l-W. 1019.— 
Sae Bot. AbBte. 5, Entry 1639. 

I«31. ScnuiBBS, D. ErfeUJklwM en imsrarbetertiic. IHandltr ud mce^mpnmnHnt.] 
Sdiild en Pijl 10: 1-2$. 1010. 

1632. ScHiEMANN, E. Znr Fnge der BrfieUgkelt der Gerste — tine BerlchUcimg. [Tr 
tbe question of brlttienesB Is buler— a correcOoiL] Zeitsehr. indukt. Ab>taimn. Veiwb. 21: 
S3. M&7, 1910. 

1633. ScBiBUAKK, E. [German rev. of: Bazbthi.xin, K. ttber faaktertelle TtrtaUUtilt, 
insbesondere sogenaannte Bakterten-mutaUonen. (On bacterial variation, eapedallf tbo ao- 
called Bacteria mntattons.) Centralbl. Bakt.ei:3e&-175. 1018.] Zeitsehr. indukt. i ' 
Vererb. 22:303-304. May, 1920. 

1634. ScBixu ANN, E. (Gemianrev. of:BATasoN,W., andIdaSdttoi'. Doable fl 
and sex linkage In B^pMila. Jour. Oenetica 8: 199-207. PI. 8. June, 1010. (See Bot. Abate. 
3, Entry 2081.}] Zeitachr. indukt. Abstatnin. Vererb. 22; 206-297. May, 1920. 

1636. ScHisuANN, B. [German rev. of: Coluns, E. J. Sex segreKatfaui in the Bijcp^r*"- 
Jour. Genetics 8: 139-146. PI. 6, S fig. June, 1910. (See Bot. AbstB. 3, Entry 2103.)] 
Zeitachr. indukt. Abatamm. Vererb. 22: 200. May, 1020. 

1636. ScHiBUANN, E. [German lev. of: Cobbbns, C. Fortaetzttng der Veisnctae xnr 
eqerlmentellen Verflchlebnn( des GeBchlechtsTerhXltnlsaeB. Sittungsber. Akad. Wiaa. 1018: 
1175-1180. 1918.1 Zeitsehr. ^dukt. Abstunm. Vererb. 22: 208. May, 1920. 

1637. ScHniiiANN, E. [Geiman rev. of: Kajanits, BtsaEB. Krenzungsstudien an Wla- 
terweizen. (StndlM on crossing winter wheat.) Bot. Notiser 1918: 235-244. 1918. (See Bot. 
Abate. 4, Entry 622.)] Zeitsehr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 202. May, 1020. 

1638. ScmnMANN, E. [German rev. of: (1) Niuson-Ehle, H. nnteranchnngBn fitor 
Speltoldmntatlonen helm Welzen. (EjqMrlmentB on speltold mntatlonB In wheat.) Bot. Notiser 
tgi7: 305-320. I M 1017. (2) Kaivt, B., and A. Scnin^. tfber RUckachlagslndivldnai ndt 
Spelzwelzenelgenachalten bel Nacktwelzen der Emmerrelhe des Wetzens, (On atavlats wltt 
^elt charactera In naked wheat of the Bmmer aeriea.) Ber. Deutsch. Bot. Gee. 36: 600-4)71. 
1018. (See Bot. Absta. 4, Entry 624.)] Zeitsehr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22:291-202. 
May, 1920. 

1639. ScHiEUANN, E. [Qeiman rev. of: ScHBLLxNBERa, G. t}ber die Vertellnng dor 
OMchlechtaorgane bel den Bryt^jten. (On the dlstrlbutlan of sex oitans In the bryDphjtes.) 
Beih. Bot. Zentralbl. 37:1-39. 1910.) Zeitsehr. indukt. Abatamni. Vererb. 22: 208. Usy, 
1920. 

1640. ScBiBUAifN, E. [Qerman rev. of: ThblIiTtno, A. Nenre W^e and Zlele der botna- 
Iscben Systematlk erllntert am Belsplele nnserer Getreldeorten. [Kew methoda and poiposw 
of botanical taunomy Ulnstrated by ttun^les of our cereal species.] Naturw. Wochenschrift 
17:440^58,465-474. S fig. 1918.1 Zeitsehr. indukt. Abatamm. Vererb. 22: 293-296. May, 
1920. 

1641. ScaiaDT, J. Ezperimentelle Eonatanz og Arrellghedsonderaogelser med LeUstes 
retlcalatus (Peters) Regan. [Bqierlmeatal studies on constancy and bendlty In Leblntea 
reticulatos.] Meddel. Garlabe^ Lab. 14: 8. 1919. 

1642. ScHDi/Tz, W. Olelchlauf von VerpQaniuug and Ejeuiung bei Froschlarven. [Par- 
aUellsm between tranqilantatlon and crossing In frog lame.] Arch. Entwicklnngsnieeii. 
Organ. 43: 361-380. 1 pi. 1018. 
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1613. Shelkb.J. [Geniuuirev.of:GoLDacBtai>T,RiCHABD. CiOMlncoTttToluie Chluma- 
t|^? (CrMsing omr without clilaamat;pe7} Geneties 2: 82-96. 1917.) Zeitsehr. indukt. 
AtwtanuD. Vererb. 22: 215-216. Mar., 1020. 

1644. Sbmon, Richahd. Ober du ScUagwort "Lonuu-cUsmas." [On the c<tch-word 
"LunucklBin.") Z«itachr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22:Sl-62. Dec, 1919. 

1645. Shakki., a. D. Origin of a new and In^roved French prane nrletj. Jour. Heredity 
10: 339-943. Fronlitpieee, 3 fig. Nov., 1919. 

1646. Shaiiki^ a. D. A bnd nrUUon of the Le Gnnde Hanltoa dahlia. Jour. Heredity 
10: 367-388. ; M Nov., 1919. 

1647. ShepfjUid, Hobbbt. Hermaphrodltlain In man. Anat. Reo. 18: 25&-260. AprU 
20, 1920. — Author's abstract of paper read before American Association of Anatomists April 
1-3, 1920: — In 1911 Gudbsnatbck asserted that "hermaphroditism in the sense that separate 
testicles and OTaries are found has not been demonstrated in man, nor even in other mam- 
mals beyond a doubt." In so far as ne are able to determine, this assertion has not been 
questioned. We thought it worth while, in the light of this and other investigations, to report 
a study of the anatomical structures of an extreme case of hennaphroditism which came to 
the dissecting room.— The testicles in this individual were located in the scrotum and the otb- 
ries in the pelvic cavity. The tissue from both organs proved to be normal in structure under 
s close microscopic examination. The brood ligament was thicker and wider than is usually 
found in a female subject, due to the fact that the uterus was a little lower in the pelvis than 
normal. The uterus measured about 6 cm. in lei^h, 4 cm. in width and 2 cm. in thickness. 
A muscular wall, as well as a lumen which opened downward into the vagina, could be easily 
seen by both microscopic and macroscopic examinations. The oviduct took a normal course 
to th« lateral angle of the uterus. A microscopic examination of the tube showed a lumen 
with walls containing the usual tunics. The cervix of the uterus passed into the inferitU' 
portion (rf the prostate about one-half inch below the urethra. The position of the oigans 
might be described as follows: The bladder was superior and anterior to the uterus, with the 
prostate almost below the bladder, and a little anterior to the inferior portion of the uterus. 
Both are connected to the prostate, the urethra entering the prostatic substance near its 
superior anterior surface, the cervix of the uterus occupying the lower two-thirds. The cervix 
of the uterus held almost the exact position of the utriculus proetaticus of the male. — 
Externally the genitalia featured decidedly as a male. HowBTer,uponacloBerexamination of 
the r^on, and palpation of the organs, certain irregularities could be observed. The penis 
was small with a urethral orifice three-fourths as large as the organ itself. The opening grad- 
ually increased in siie until it terminated at the cervix of the uterus. This portion of the 
urethra was in all respects a v^ina attached to the inferior surface of the penis. Both the 
lumen of the uterus and the urethra opened directly into the vaginal opening. — It has been 
found in all true cases of hermaphroditism that there is always a sharp distinction between 
the male and female genital tissue and never an indefined mixing of the two elements (true 
ovitestis). In this unusual case we found the same phenomenon with a wider separation of 
the two kinds of tissue, the testes and ovaries in the exact position of a normal individual.— 
Hubtri Sheppard. 

1648. Suxn-h, Gboboe H. A third duplication of genetic factors In shepherd 's-pursa. 
Science 91 : 596. June 11, 1920.-^Author'B abstract of paper read before American Philosophi- 
oal Society, April 23, 1920. — In the third generation of a cross between a wild biotype of the 
ccoimon shepherd's-purse (Sursa buna-ptutorig) from Wales and Heeger's shepherd 's-purse 
(fi. Hse0«n') there appeared a small number of plants of unique type, having a more coriaceous 
texture than in the plants of either of the two ordinal strains involved in the cross. This new 
type has been designated eoriacea. It differs from the common form, not only in texture, 
but the lobing of the leaf is reduced and simplified and the angles of the lobes are almost 
spinescent. The proportion of eoriacea to the typical sibs in this Ft family was 12:187 or 
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^moat extMtly a 1; IS ratio. This suggested at once the presence of two independentlf 
inherited factors for the nonnal texture, the coriacea type being produced only when thwe 
two factors K and L were absent. Subsequent breeding hu shown that eoriaeta breeds tme 
when selfed, and has also confirmed the interpretation of this as a third case of duplication of 
factors in this species. The two characters previously shown to be thus constituted are the 
triangular form of capsule, and the division of the leaf to the midrib which brings to light 
the characteristic lobing found in the form designated rhomboidea. The duplication of the 
ci^Mule determiners is practically universal while that of the lesf-lobe factor is less frequently 
found. Studies on the eonaeea charaeter are still too limited in extent to justify a 
as to the prevalence of duplication of the factor for the usual texture of the leaves.- 
H. ShvU. 

1649. SiBUENB, H. W. Ituhn'^n'iu UakigUka gmndvtlar. [Biological foundaUoBS of 
rkce hj^ene.) 98 p. Oleerupr lamd, 1918. 



16G0. SiBUKNS. [German rev. of: Habckxb, V. Die Brbllchkalt Im 1 
der mterrechtllche PamlUenbecrlS. (Inheritance In man and the male-line concept of tbe 
family.) SS ■p. Gustav Fischer: Jena, I9I7.] Zeitsobr. indukt. Abstamm. Vereri). 22: 213. 
Mar., 1920. 

1061. SiBEs, M. J. Verwantsch^) als Uolo^ch vnagstnk. [Relatlonahlp as a blaloglGal 
pnbl«m.] Genetioa 2: 27-60. Jan., 1920. 

1662. SiBKS, M. J- De analyse van een apontane boonenl^bilde. [Analyaia of a spootaae- 
otu bean hybrid.) Genetica 2: 97-114. Mar., 1920. 

1653. SiRXS, M. J. Ult het Institnut TDor Veredellng van Landbouwgewaasen. Veigalljk- 
Ing van gerst en tarwerasaen, van het Inatltnut afkosuUg met andere voortrefflalljke nsaen 
van deie gewaaaen I9I5-1017. [From the Institute for the Invrovenent of Agrlcnltual Plant!. 
Conqiarlaon of barley and wheat varletlea originating from the Inatltnte with other wapttifOt 
races of theae plants 1915-1917.] Med. Landb.-Hoogeschool Wageningen 14: 1-34, 210-232. 
1918. 

1654. SiHKB, M. J., AND J. BuHODWBB. Onderaoeklngen over de eenheld der Usne- 
aantche soort Chrysanthemum leucantbemnm L. [InTettlgatlonof thebomogenel^of flwlin- 
neui ^ecies Chrysanthsmnm lencanthemum L.] Genetica 1 ; 401-4C Sept., 1919. 

1656. SoutB, Rafabei Akqel. Cultlvo del tomate. [Tomato cultuie.l Revist. Agric. 
Com. y Trab. 2:47fr-4S3. 8 jig. 1919. 

1666. SpBBucH, Adolf. Die PlhJgkslt der Llnlenerhaltung (phyletlache Poteni), eln aof 
die Hachkommenschaft von Salsonpfianien mlt festem Khythmus unglelchmlsslg flbeqehender 
Vaktor. [Capacity to maintain lines (phyletic potency), a bctor distributed Imgularly to the 
ofls^lag of plants with fixed seasonal rhyOun.) Sitiungsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien 128: 379. 1919. 
—See Bot. Abste. 5, Entry 1550. 

1667. Spbklich, Adolf, ttber den Blnflnss des Qnellungszei^nnktas, tod Trelbmittela 
and dea Lichles auf die Samenkelmnng von Alectorolophiia hlrsntus All.: Charakterlsienuig 
der Samoinilie. [On the Influence of the time of ^plication of forcing-agents andof Uf^t on tbe 
germination of aeeds of Alectorolophna hlrsntus. Chancterlatlon of seed rest.] Sitnmgaber, 
Akad. Wise. Wien 128: 477. 1919. —See Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 1559. 

The sprud of Rosen rye. Jour. Heredity U: ^-44. / fig. 

1660. Stbin, E. [German rev. of: Elebahn, H. tn^fversnche mlt PfnpfbaitardeB. 
(lafectloa experiments wlOi graft hybrids.) Flora 11-12:418-430. 1918.] Zeitschr. mdukt. 
Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 304. May, 1920.-806 also Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2124. 
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leeo. Steik, E. [G«nDui rev. of: van Hkbwbbdxn, M. A. Do Imrieod nu ndltoi- 
■tnlon op do imtirlkkolliig dor oleivn vui Di^ml* pnlcs. (Bflects of tho nyi of radlnm on tbs 
oofonosU of Diphnla polox.) Ooaetica 1: 305-320. July, 1919. (See Bot. Abats. 3, Entry 
10H.)1 Zeitaohr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 2SS-287. May, 1920. 

1661. SnuNACH, E. Hlstotoflache BeaclufiBiihelt der .ZrimdrOBo bol hoinoMXOoIleit 
HInaeni. [HSstologlccl condition of the gonads In homoBexnal men.) Aroh. EntwicUunge- 
meoh. Organ. 46: 29-37. Pi. S-^. 1920. — Interstitial cells charaoteristio of the ovary were 
found in the testes of several btanoBemal men, associated with d^^eration of male inter- 
stitial cells, and of the seminal tubules. As reported eleewhen (Steinacb und Licbtbm- 
wtmmh, MOncb. med. Wochensch. Nr. 6, 191S), these testes were removed and cryptorchid 
testes with normal puberty gland implanted, restoring normal sexual instincts to the homo- 
BsnuJs.— tf . D. QoodaU. 

1662. &rsiKACH, E. KOnstllclw nnd natflrllche Zwltterdritaen and ihre cnalogen Wirk- 
odgea. [ArttficUl and natnrsl herm^hrodltic glands and tholr analogons functioning.] Arch. 
Entwioklungsmech. Organ. 46: 12-2S. 1920.— A discussion of castration, femtniiation,mascn- 
liaiaatjon, and hermaphroditisation, some of it based on work previously unpublished, with 
partienlar reference to the similarity between homosexuals and certain artificial hermaphro- 
dites. Two instances of bomosexu^ goats are deeoribed.— H. D. GoodaiU. 

1M3. Stockabd, Chasles R., and G. N. Papanicolaou. Variations of Btnctaral 
eipnssloninthelnberltanceof polydac^ly. Anat. Rec. 18:282-263. April20, 1920.~Author'a 
abstract of paper read before American Association of Anatomists, April 1-3, 1920. — The 
inheritSDce of Polydactyly inastrainof guinea-pigs has been studiedf or the past several years. 
This eharaoter when it appears in the race is inherited as a Mendelian dominant. — The expres- 
sion of tbe character in a Beries of individuals presents a most striking condition. The extra 
toe on the hind foot may be a perfectly developed functional toe in one animal, while in others 
the toe presents varying degrees of imperfect development and structure until in some it is 
represented by only a minute toe-nail attached to the foot by a thread-like filament. This 
poorly formed toe is frequently broken ofi or lost shortly after birth, and would often esc^>e 
notice if not carefully looked for. Other animals inherit the extra toe, but fail to develt^ 
H sufficiently to show any evidence of its existence at birth. The fact that these have the 
character for extra toes is demonstrated by their offspring which may exhibit the toe as 
frequently as do offspring from parents with well -expressed Polydactyly. — These normal 
variations in the expression of this dominant character renders it a most uncertain quantity 
for judging the influences of experimental treatments on its inheritable behavior in different 
groups of animals. — Charles R. Slockard and O. N. Papanicolaou. 

1661. Stoups, Thbo. J. ttber vn\ Typen von Welssrmndhnnt bel Oenothera biennis L, 
{On two tjrpes of white margltts In Oenothera biennis L.] Zeitsohr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 
22:261-274. May, 1920. 

166&. Stoot, a. B. The alms and methods of plant breeding. Jour. New York Bot. Gard. 
21: 1-16. Jan., 1920.^Autfaor notes rise of subject during past three decades which has cul- 
minated in the present day development of genetics. Broadly considered, plant breedii^, 
through selection of seed parents, is older than written history, but modem methods of plant 
breeding are based on a knowledge of sexuality in plants. Notes work of early invest^ators 
in study of sexuality, hybridisation and selection including the early pedigree methods of 
Idi CoUTEDS and SHiBEErF, also the early work on sugar beets. — Importance of hybridisation 
■B a means of inducing variation is noted. Also development and importance of chrranosiHike 
theory of inheritance and Mendel's Law. The rise of the mutation theory, linkage, multiple 
•nd modifying factors is also noted. Author notes "the germ plasm is the seat in which most 
of the hereditary changes occur." Cites the case of the 6,600 varieties of DoUi'a in cultiva- 
tion in tbe United States, alt of which have deoeended from a sii^le American species during 
the past 130 years. Similarly witb Phlox, 200 varieties of which have descended from a single 
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wild Texan epecies whirh was introduced into cultivation in 1836.— Importanoe of bud aporta 
ia noted in the case of the Bword fern and variegated CoUui and also with the citnu fruit«. — 
Discusses modem method of plant breeding with respect to pedigree culture, and sununarisea: 
"In practical application, the methods of plant breeding are (1) to maintain in a highly 
productive condition raoee whose qualities make their cultivation desirable, (2) to recognise 
and preserve new characteriatios which ma? lead to further improvement, (3) to combine 
qualities of different strains into one strain through crosaing, and (4> to induce heredttery 
variation through hybridisation. Plant breeding aims to regulate, to control, to direct, 
and to utilize the processes of heredity and variation." — C. S. Mytrt. 

1666. StVEBTEs, Geo. L. Formnlion of alngle-oTum twins. Bull. Johns Hopkina Ho«- 
pital 30; 236-238, i jig. 1919.-^The mature ovum here referred to is the one previouely 
described by the same author (Carnegie Inst. Washington Fubl., 272.) The ovum, which 
is about 17 days old, contains two embryos. One of these is considerably more advanced 
than the other. The primary embryo is in the primitive-groove stage, and has an embry- 
onic ptate 0.92 mm. long by 0.78 mm. wide. Two small veaiclea slightly separated from eaeh 
other are found in the looae mesenchyme in the posterior region of the body-atalk. These 
two vesicles represent the Aronioitc vesicle and the yolk-vesicle, respectively, of the ampler 
twin. This small embryo is undoubtedly abnormal. By comparing this ovum with the 
Miller specimen and the Bryce-Teacher specimen, the author is able to indicate how in all 
probability monosygotio, or identical twins are formed. The ovum is one of unusual interest, 
in that it shows the youngest stage of twinning so far recorded for the human species. — J. T. 
Patlerton. 

1607. Stkono, Lbonell C. Ronc^d, a mutant located to the left of sepU In the third 
chromosome of Drosopblla malonocutet. Biol. Bull. 3S; 33-37. Jan., 1920. — New mutant, 
characterised by roughened eyes, found to lie to the left of sepia, which had been furthest to 
the l^t of known third-chromoeome loci. Roughoid sepia orossovec value of 24.9 woe obtaiord. 
—A. H. Stvrltiianl. 

1668. STncKXT,H.P. Work with Vltis lotundlfolla, a species of Unscadlns grapes. Geor- 
gia Agtic. Exp. Sta. Bull. 133: 60-74. 4 pi. {colored), 8 fig. Dec, 1919.— Work with n>(undi/oIfa 
was started at the Kxperiment Station in 1909. A history of workera with this species of 
grape is given. The work at the Station bears out the fact that VilU rotwtdifolia is self- 
sterile, though the fruiting vines produce pollen. This pollen is infertile due to a degenera- 
tion of the generative nuclei. Work with more than two thousand seedlings which have been 
biou^t into bearing shows that approximately one-half are males and one-half are females. 
The male vines are more v^orous in growth and a larger percentage of these produce flower 
before the female vines. In more than one thousand bearing vines, it was found that the 
color of the tendrils and new growth correspond to the color of the fruit; vines having red or 
reddish green tendrils bear black or reddish black grapes, while those with green tendrils, 
intemodee and new growth, produce light or amber-colored fruit, as the Scuppemong. Male 
vines fall into these two groups just as the females except they bear no fruit. Black is dmni- 
nant over white and latter color ia pure recessive. A formula show ingcrossee between plants 
heterosygoua for block, red and white ia given. Thomoa X dark male produced only plants 
with dark fruit, but seedlings from Scuppemong X dark male produced plants of different colors 
of fruits. Certain male vines were prepotent for quality. In Flowers X light maleno. 1, out 
of 41 seedlings, only one produced fruit inferior in Savor to the Flowers ; the others were supe- 
rior. Fromninevinesof Flowers X Black No. 1, only one produced fruit equal in flavor to the 
Flowers. New varieties described are Hunt, Irene, November, Qualitas, Spaldii^ and 
Stuckey. It ia further stated that pruned vinea growing by the trellis aystem, when in good 
bearii^ should produce fiO to 60 pounds or about a bushel of fruit per year. Test of various 
strains of Soupperaongs, which is the moat common variety of Vili» Tolitndifolia, demon- 
strated that nurserymen have made a(»ne effort to eliminate poor-bearing types and those 
untrue to name. Last page of the bulletin details methods of plantii^ and pruning, and uses 
of the fruit.— r. H. McHalUm. 
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1669. Stubtsvakt, Robkbt S. HrbridlzUit: bettrded iilsei. Gord. Ghron. 47: IM. 
April 10, 1920. — Refers to a number of eroasea of horticultural varieties and presenta evidence 
to show that pltcota charactera are not due to a reeesaive factor a« proposed by Buae [aee , 
Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1460!; also mdieatee that in the frit, venation acts aa aaimpleMendelian 
dominant but that in regard to color and ita disposition in other ways a more complex expla- 
nation is needed. — J. Marion ShuU. 

1670. ScxNXB, Frawcib B. 0«ogi«phlc mlatlon and Mendelian Inherltasce. Jour. Exp. 
Zool. 30;36(M02. 7 fin. April 5, lQ20.~FapeTiscontinuationof earlier biometric and genetic 
work on geographic racea of deer-moiue [Peromygcw manieulatw) found in California. 
Characters chosen for study were length of tail, foot, ear, pelvis, femur and akull, width of 
doraal tail atripe, color of pelage, p^mentation of foot and number of caudal vertebrae. Fewer 
grades for any one character have been found than number of localities from which material 
was collected. Members of aame aubapecies collected from different localities often differ 
widely. To a certain extent and for certain characters gradations conaidered follow geoKraph- 
io and climatic eequence. Degrees of difference in charactera are, however, not propor- 
tional to geographic intervals between races and there are other incongruities which greatly 
complicate the situation. Characters which vary together, when geographic sequence is 
considered, may or may not vary together within any single local collection and vict verta. 
It seems that special factors, operating locally, must be reaponaible for modification of parte 
which do not ordinarily vary together. Animab from coastal stations, which probably pre- 
sent graded series in respect to both temperature and humidity, show similar gradation in 
respect to mean width of tail stripe and mean length of tail, foot and ear. Suggestion is made 
that environment in course of time has modified characters of animals dwelling at various 
points. Variations within each race are partly hereditary and partly 'somatic' in origin. 
Differences between local races do not act, in croasing, as simple Mendelian factors althot^ 
theory of multiple factors would undoubtedly be invoked by many geneticista. Author pre- 
fers theory of contamination of genea. Deviationa from type of varioua charactera in F| 
and F, generationa have been compared. Conclusion is made that variation is slightly greater 
inFi. Incidentally differences have been observedbetweenaexes, via., amaller feet and larger 
pelvia in females. These are attributed to presence of at least two hormones varying inde- 
pendently.— P. W. Whiting. 

1671. Sutton, Arthur W. Bnusica crDSses. Gard. Chron. 67: 20. Jan. 10, 1920,— 
Issue is taken with the statements of a writer in a recent issue of the journal in r^^rd to oroases 
between cauliflower and kohl-rabi. Cauliflower croesea readiljr with any other type of Breu- 
tiea but the resulting forms are worthlesa. — C. B. Hutekiton. 

1672. Tamues, T. De leer der erffactoren en hare toepsssing op den mensch. Rede, nit- 
ge^ioknt bi] het aanvaarden van het ambt van boltengewoon hoogleeraor son de RlJks-TFniv. te 
OimUngMk. [The theory of heredltuy factors and Its appIlcablUty to man. Address, delivered 
on assonQUoii of the office of Professor Bxtraordtnaxius In the State Univeraitj at Groulngen.) 
Up- Woltera:Groningen., 1919. 

1673. Th., G. Systematic breeding. Florists' Exchange 49 : 882. April 10, 1920.— Popu- 
lar account of the value of systematic breeding baaed on a knowledge of the laws of heredity, 
especially as applied to carnation breeding. Lack of such knowledge may result in an occa- 
sional striking priae in commercial breeding, but no continuoua aeriea of auccesses. Deecribea 
some work of carnation breeders.— Dobneb & Sons, Wabd, and Fishkb. Syatomatio breed- 
ing in the bands of these men brought the five-inch carnation and many other improve- 
ments. DoBNKB & Sons' promising new carnation productions are teated out by Samttiil 
GoDD&BD. Framingham, Masa. Carnation breeding is toward better keeping qualittes, better 
form and color, larger number of blooms per plant without decrease in flower size and produo- 
tion of a good yellow type. — Orland S. White. 

1674. Th., G. Systematic breeding oiganlzatlon proposed. Florists' Exchange 4Q: 1060. 
May 8, 1920.— Discussion of the advantages of systematic breeding and of the formation of a 
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society of growers intereBted in applying theoretical knowledge to their own problema. Kee- 
orda of practical breeders' work should be kept by a central body. Work is oliea rcf>etted 
through lack of an organiiation through which knowledge can be distributed. Many a rahi- 
able discovery has probably been made by individual workers and then lost to tiie wwM 
because the reoords have not been passed on. Author says "Darwin's theories today are 
repudiated to a large extent, while Mendel's law is rect^^niied." — Orland E. WhxU. 

1675. Thomson, J. Abtbus. [French rev. of: Macleod, J. The quantltatm method la 
bldogy. lBxtSem.,ii+ttS-p.,t7 fig. Longmans, Green A Co.: New York, 1919. (See abo 
Bet. Absts. 4, £ntiy7S8.)] Soientia 27: 244r-248. 1920. 

1676. TiBCHiiBBjG. [Germanrev.of:(l)RBNNHB,0. Ueber Sichtlwrwerden der Meodel- 
schen Spaltung Im Pollen von Oenotherabaatarden. (On the vlslbilltr of HeadeUan iiniini 
tionlnhyhrldsof Oenothera.) Ber. Deutsch.Bot.Ges.37:12Q-13&. 1919. (2)Idbii. ZttrBU- 
ogie und Horphol^^ der mlnnllchen Haplonten einiger 6iiotheren. (Biology and moiphidagT 
of the male haplonts of some Oenothenu.) Zeitschr. Bot. 11: 305-380. S9fig. 1919.) Zeit- 
schr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 221-^3. Mar., 1920. 

1677. ToBNAU, Db. Elnlge Hltteilungen Uber varUfalUtStsverhUtnlBse In eloem kon- 
stanteo VelienBtamm. [Some communl cations concerning varlabllltj relations in a constant 
wheat Btnln.] Jour, Landw. 67: 111-149. 1919. — A biometrical study of variability and cor- 
relation in a pure line of wheat, the constants for difFerent years being compared. — C. B. 
Leighty. 

1678. VanFlebt.W. Bose-bieedlng notes for 1918. Amer. Rose Ann. 191<>: 29-35. 1919. 
— Description of results from crossing numerous species and types of roses. Considerable 
improvement is seen in newer hybrids of Rosa rugosa, R. Hugonis, R. Smdieanea, R. Moyetii. 
Color range in R. rugota hybrids covers single and double, constant-blooming forms in clear 
whites to glowing crimsons. No pure yellows. CreBins, conunoii and bright yellenrs may be 
expected in time. Main ideal for R. rugoaa hybrids is high class blooms of Hybrid Perpetual 
and Hybrid Tea types combined with vigorous, hardy, disease-resistant plants. Premier 
English rose of 1918 is Mermaid, said to be result of R. bracteata crossed with a tea-scented 
variety. EfTorts are being made to secure hybrids of R. bracteala able to endure climat« of 
northern plains region, hybrids of R. bracleata X R. Carolina giving promising results, and 
enduring aero weather. They have beautifully-formed pink buds. No success has been 
attained in attempts to cross Harison's Yellow for over 20 years. More success with seedlingi 
of this variety, especially one similar to one of reputed parents of Harison's Yellow. Out of 
many thousand seeds of Harison's Yellow sown, only three grew so far. There is possibility 
of fragrance of the sweetbrier being intensified through breeding work. — Orland E. WkiU. 

1679. VAN WissBLiNOH, C. Ober Vailabllltat und Brbllchkelt. IConcemlsg nulabUltr 
and heredlt;.) Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22; 65-126. 10 fig. Jan., 1920.— Empha- 
siies importance of a study of the lower and simpler plants in the attempt to get at 
fundamentals of heredity and variation. Many illustrations are cited from author's and 
Gerassimoff's extensive studies of Spirogyra. Variations in the form and sise of the cell, 
thickness and markings of celt walls, number and form of chromatophores, presence or absence 
of pyrenoids and method of starch-formation, number of nuclei, abnormalities in nuclear and 
cell-division, number of chromosomes, and nature and development of nucleoli are described 
in detail, and the causes givii^ rise to them are discussed. Variations in cell length, rate of 
starch formation and cell division may be induced through alterations in amount of light, but 
are not heritable. Thickness and marking on cell walls are heritable even in cells without 
nuclei. Chromatophores without pyrenoids form starch in a diffuse manner and are passed 
on through innumerable cell generations regardless of environmental conditions. Binucleate 
cells may be produced through anaesthesia, low temperatures, or centrifuging. This cmdi- 
tion is perpetuated by cell division and so is heritable. Instead of two nuclei there may be 
one giant nucleus. In either case the cells assume a much larger diameter which is inherited 
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both through celt diTision and conjugation. Author concludes that the nucleus is not the 
cole bearer of hereditary factors but that on the contr^r heritable variations may arise in 
and be transmitted by the chiomatophores and the cytoplasm. — Leonat L. Burlingame. 

1680. Vbstxboaabd, H. A. B. Observations on Inheritance In li^ines, wheat, and barley. 
Tideekr. PUnteavl. 26:49I-S10. 7 fig. 191S. 

1681. VioiANi, D. Sulla selezlone del frumento "GentU IUmso." [Upon Ow selection of 
ttw wheat "GentU Rosso."] Stas. Sper. Agr. Italiane 52 : S-I3. I9I9. 

1682. VooT, A. Der Alteraetar, seine Heredltit tmd seine Stellnng nich ezogener Erank- 
belt and Senium. [Senile cataract, Its heredity and Its place In «D>genous disease and senile 
dcseneratlon.] Zeitschi. Augenheilkunde 40: 123. 1918. 

1683. VON Gbaivbnitz. [German rev. of: Ckanb, M. B. 
cence and fmlts In tomato. Jour. Genetics 5: 1-10. 1916. | 
Vererb. 22: 223-224. Mar., 1920. 

1084. VON Ubisch, G. n. Beltrai: zn elner Faktorenanalyse von Oerste. [Contribution 
to a factorial analjsls of barley.] Zeitaohr. indukt. Abstanun. Vererb. 20: 65-117. 7 fig.. It 
Hagramt. Jan., 1019. 

16SS. VON WurrsTGiN, Fbitx. Tererbungserschelnnngen nnd Systematlk bel Hsplonlen 
vnd D^haplonten Im Pflanzenreich. [Oeaetlcal phenomena and tuonomy In h^lonts and 
d^lonts In the vegetable kingdom.] Zeitscfar. indukt. Abstaoun. Vererb. 21: 233-246. Nor., 
1919. 

1686. W., B. G. A. (Rev. of: PuNNBTt, R. C. Uendellsm. 5tA «d., Msomillan A Co.: 
London, 1919.] Jour. Botany 57: 367-858. 1919. 

1687. W., F. A. The meaning of contlnnoas variation In color. Jour. Heredity II : Sl-^. 
1 fig. Feb., 1920. 

1688. Waloron, L. R., and J. A. Clake. Kota, a rust reslstliig variety of common spring 
wheat Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 11; 187-195. ; pi. 1019. — A variety of bearded hard red 
spring wheat, named Kota, has been found to possess resistance to the form or forms of stem 
rust of wheat present at Fargo, North Dakota, Brookings, South Dakota, and St. Paul, Minne- 
sotftj in 1918. Preliminary tests with Kota show it to have yielding ability. Id baking tests 
it ranked high when compared with other bread wheats, — H, K. Hayes. 

168B. Waldron, L. R. First generation crosses between two alfalfa species. Jour. Amer. 
Soc, Agron. 12: 133-143. 1920.— A report on the weight of plants of the first generation 
hybrids, secured by crossing Medicago sativa (common alfalfa) with Medicago faleata (yellow- 
fiowered}. The hybrids showed 47.5 per cent more weight than the parents. No significant 
differences were observed in the heights of the hybrid and the non-hybrid plants. Increased 
weight was then probably due to on increased number of stems per plant. Plants of M. falcala 
showed less winter-killing than the other groups. — F. M. SckerU. 

1690. Wanobbin, W. Der Oenemtlonswechsel Im Tier- nnd Pflanzenielcb. [The alter- 
nation of generations in the animal and plant kingdoms.] Schrift. Naturf. Ges. Daniig IS : 1-13. 
1918. 

16Q1. Wahrxn, Don C. ^ttlng Inheritance In Diosophila bnsckil Coq. Genetics S: 
60-110. t pi., ifi^. Jan., 1920.— Variation was noted among males of D. huaekii in number of 
spots on tergum of fifth abdominal segment. Selection isolated two types, the two-spot and 
the six-spot, although the germinal belmrior of the three separate strains was distinct. 
Crosses indicate that (1} che same high factor has been isolated in all three strains; @) the 
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high or Icm is neither completely dominuit to the other; (3) the.feintile may tranBmit th« 
factor for specific configurfttion although she is always of the aix-spot type.-^tock 501 gnve 
a mutant with an exceptiooally large outer spot. Testa with two-apot line indicate that the 
Factor for the middle epota may be aex-linked in thia particular strain. — Temperature has a 
differential effect on spotting. Low temperatures (11-16°C.) emphasise outer spots and 
reduce the middle ones, even in the two-spot selected lines. — Six femalea appeared simultane- 
ously in one stock, lacldiig the middle spots. When mated to brothers, these gave rise to a 
variable abnormal strain. Selection purified the stock. Crosses show that male can trans- 
mit the factor, although not showing the character himself. — To conclude, inheritance of 
spotting in D. buichii is complicated. The aame apot in the female and in different strains 
of males are due to different factors. Environment, particularly tenq)erature, has a diSerea- 
tial effect on the development of the various spots, and is important in the intetpretati<Hi 
of selection. — Joseph KraSka, Jr. 

1602. Weathehwax, Pa^ui.. The origin of the Intolenince of Inbreeding In maize. Amer. 
Nat. 54: 184-187. Mar.-Apr., 1920. — In regard to androgyny and to protogyny of individual 
infiorescences maize presents no fundamental difference from other American representatives 
of Maydeae. This fact together with reduction in number of inflorescences due to the mode 
of long continued cultivation and hence widespread crosa-pollination make it unnecessary to 
assume the introduction of intolerance of aelf-pollinafion from another group. — D. F. Joiu*. 

1693. Weiicbh, J. L. Variations In Plenrage ctuvlcolla (Wlnt.) Enntie, Amer. Jour. Bot. 
6: 406-409. 1919. — Data on the ext«nt of variation in certain obaraoters due to differences 
in substratum upon which a pure strain of Plevrage cumcolla was grown, indicates unreli- 
ability of taxonomic criteria for species formation in fungi. Spore size was found to be rela- 
tively constant but size of perithecia showed greater variation and secondary spore appen- 
dages, a rec<^niEed character for this species, were not seen. Observations of author and 
others iudifate that this species may have 128, 256, or 512 spores in ascus as a result of 7, 8 or 
mitoaes. (See also Bot. Absts. S, Entry 694.)— r. B. Goodapeed. 

1601. Wbnhols, H. Halze breeding. Agricultural research in Australia. Advisor; 
Council Sci. and Ind. Commonwealth of Australia Bull. 7: 39-48. 191S. — Author believes that 
improvement of maise can be accomplished largely by selection within a variety and therefore 
the experiment farms of New South Wales have been restricted to the use of one variety which 
previous experience has shown to be the best for the district. — Study of ear eharacters bad 
led to the conclusion that some of them are associated with yield. These characters are 
length and shape of ear, weight and percentage of shelled grain, space between the rows, fill- 
ing and character of the butts and tips, depth of grain and siie of core. The ideal ear with 
many of these desirable characters highly developed has not been found by experiment to 
be positively correlated with yielding capacity under all conditions.— Data are being col- 
lected to discover what visible characters in the ear are associated with yielding capacity. 
Thus far it is found that although depth of grain is correlated with yield in a late-maturing 
variety on the coast, this correlation does not exist with the early variations of the table- 
lands. In regions of good rainfall, moderate-eiied core is correlated with yielding capacity 
while in regions of scanty rainfall smallness of core is a character somewhat related to drou^t 
resistance but not to very high yields. — Another measurable ear character found to be related 
to yield is the we^ht. Author states that uniformity in the appearance, size, shape of ear, 
and character of the indentation of the grain gives a greater uniformity in the maturing of the 
crop and in consequence a greater uniformity in flowering which latter has been found to be 
directly associated with a smaller percentage of barren stalks.- Ear-to-row breeding is h^hly 
recommended and in ear-to-row testa author notes having made some very careful observa- 
tions which have thrown considerable light on maize breeding and selection. It has been 
found, for instance, that some rows from individual ears contain a high percentage of barren 
stalks while other rows have practically none. It has also been found that many of the 
highest-yielding rowa in the tests have been most uniform in the type of ears produced. 
Author considers that this observation supports the practice of breeding for unifonnity in 
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Mr tjrpe. — In breeding for eftcly mntnrity author recommendg selecting euljr^naturing plants 
in the field instead of the longer piocese of elimination of the lat»4naturii^ types in the 
Tariety by gradual acolimatiaation. — In breeding for drought-resistance the greatest difficulty 
to be overcome is the "blasting" effect of hot, dry winds on pollen viability, although in some 
districts this is obviated by planting at the proper time. It is stated that while breeding 
may produce a drought-resistant pollen it must be borne in mind that the limitation of mois- 
ture in the soil is also a contributing factor in low yields. — J. H. Kemplon. 

1695. Whitb, OELANn E. [Rev. of: East, Edwabd H., axd Donald F. Jomks. Inbreed- 
la( and outbreeding, f^z'f em., fSS p., 46 fin- J- B. Lippincott: Philadelphia, lOlS.I 
Torreya ZO: 32-34. Mar.-Apr., 1920.— See sbo Bot. Abats. 4, Entry 571; 5, Entrie8437, 1607. 

1696. WioQAKS, C. G. Some factors favoring or opposing fmltfulness In a^les. Missouri 
Agric Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 32 : 1-60. 8 fig. 1918. — Studied individual fruit spurs of six com- 
mercial varieties of apples. Three varieties were Icnown as annual bearers and these developed 
faiiiy high percentage of bloeaoms each year while three were classed as alternate bearers. 
Two of the annual bearers were able to develop blossoms in successive seasons on the same 
spur in much greater proportion than other varieties observed. Bearing spurs ranged from 2 
to8 years in age, 3 to6 or 7 years being most effective fruiting age. — Found slightly higher con- 

, aentration of sap (freesing point method) in bearing than in non-bearing spurs and noted 
mariced decrease in sap concentration in late June or early July. Sugar and starch were shown 
by chemical methods to be present in slightly greater quantities in bearing than in non-bearing 
q>urB. Determined effect of girdiing, fertilisers, cultural treatments, and etherisation on 
ecnoentration of cell sap. — H. K. Haj/et. 

1697. WiLoxB, Habbib Hawthobkk. Physical correspondence In two sets of dcvllcate 
twins. Jour. Heredity 10: 410-420. Fig. IS-IS. Dec, 191B. 

1. WiKncBS, A. Y. BogenJCB, the war instinct and democracy. Jour. Heredity 10: 
June, 1910. 

1099. Woods, Fbbdkkick Adams. Twins pron the In^rtance of dLromosomes. Jour. 
Heredity I0-. «3-«S. Dec., 1910. 

1700. Woods, Fbbdbrick Adams. A deflnitlon of heredity— "Hatnre vs. nortare" not a 
good eiqiresBion. Jour. Heredity 10: 426-^7. Dec., 1919. 

1701. Wbiedt, Chb. The bilndle colour In cattie In relation to red. Jour. Genetics 9 : 83. 
Dec., 1910.— Author ciMicIudes from records on Telemaik breed in Norway that brindle is 
dominant to red (Eind not a beterosygote between red and black as J. Cablson had concluded), 
en the basis of the following: Brindle X brindle or brindle X red gives both brindle and red, 
but red X red gives only red. Black is said to be very rare in this breed, the characteristic 
colors being brindle and red. — J. A. DelUftan. 

1702. Zblbnt, Cbablbb. A change in the bar gene of Drosophlla melanogaster Involving 
further decrease In facet ntuaber and increase in dominance. Jour. Exp. Zool. 30: 293-324. 
8 fin. April 5, 1920. — Author, who has for some time been studying the effect of selection upon 
the physical appearance and hereditary detenniners (''bar gene") of the barred eye of Drofo- 
phila mtlanogatter, reports several mutants that have arisen in respect to this character. 
Bar gene, which is sex-linked, is concerned with the production of an eye with a greatly re- 
duced number of facets (an average of about seventy-five, instead of the usual eight hundred 
of nonnal "full-eye" flies). The F| generation of bar by fuU-eye is nearly intermediate 
between the parents. To avoid the effects of varying temperature, the flies of these data were 
reared at unifonn tonperature. Thoi^ considerable variability occurs in facet number, 
one male appeared, havii^ only nineteen facets, a number markedly lower than the lowest 
otherwise known for bar eye. This fly produced a race with averse of twenty-two or twenty- 
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three facets. The gene ctmcemed is oEimed ultra-bar, and shows & marked dominanw orw 
t>oth b&r and full-eye, bo that the Fi generation has eyee almost as amoll as those of ultra-bar. 
Croming-over tests seem to show that ultra-bar is an allelomorph of bar. Author calls atteo- 
tion to this evidence of mutation in a gene during selection, but thinks the direction of mnto- 
tion probably not eignifieant inasmuch as mutations toward full-eye have also oecumd.-^ 
John S. DbxUt. 

HORTICULTURE 

C. H. GouKLBT, Ediicr 

FRUITS AND GENERAL HORTICULTURE 

1703. AuAN, W. J. Orchard notes. Febraary. Agrie. Gas. New South Wales 31: Itt- 
143. 1920. 

17U. AxjAN, W. J. Apricot growing In New South Wales. Agric. Ooi. New Bonth Walaa 
31:201-207. Ifig. 1920. 

1705. Allsn, W. J. Peach growing In Hew Sonth Wales. Agrie. Gas. New South Wales 
31:127-133. tM- 1920. 

1706. Allbk, W. J., AND W. G. G. Bbebston. Orchard notes. January. Agric. Gas. 
New South Wales 31: 65-67. 1920. 

1707. ALI.BN, W. J., AND W. LB Gat Bbbbbtok. Orchard notes. Agric. Gas. New South 
Wales 31: 2M-296. 1920. 

1708. Allen, W. J., and 3. A. Hoao. Cherry growing in New Sonth Wales. Agric. Gas. 
New South Wales 31 : 277-279. 1920. 

1709. Allen, W. J., axd S. A. Hooo. Orchard notes. Uarch. Agric. Gai. New Sooth 
Wales 31: 221-222. 1920. 

1710. AndrA, G. Snr I'lnTersion du sucre de caone pendant la conaerratlon des oranges. 
ITlie Inversion of sucrose In oranges during storage.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 170; 12B- 
128. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2193. 

1711. Anontuotts. The cocoanut raft. Sci. Amer. 122: 339. Ifig. 1920. 

1712. ANoNmous. Umesvlpliur spray ffdlowlng Bordeaux. New Zealand Jonr. Agric. 19: 
371-374. 1919.— See Bot. Abgts. 5, Entry 2001. 

1713. Anonymous. The most mlnable crop. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1 : 316. 1920.— A note 
coDceraing the value of the cocoanut palm.— CAo*. H. Otis. 

1714. Anohtmous. Liming fruit trees. Jour. Dept. Agric. Victoria 17: 699. 1919.— 
The following formula is given for washing tree trunks: 10 pounds of fresh quicklime in SO 
gallona of water, enough water being added at first to cover the lime, add 8 pounds of fioweis 
of sulphur, allow to boil for 20 minutes, and add the remaining quantity of water. — J. J. 
Skinner, 

1716. Akontmoub. Conference on fruit growing. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 45: 60-80. 
1919. — This is a report of a discussion of the distribution, varieties, disease eontrol, aod 
grading of deciduous fruits. — J. K. Shaw. 

1716. Ahoktmous. Revival of iadlgo. Sci. Amer. Supplem. 88: 271, 279. 1919. (Ab- 
stract.) 
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1717. AKomvous. Spnylnc prognuns for ths orchard and fruit cardeo. Monthlj' Bull. 
Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. S: 67-78. 1020. 

1718. Bakiib, C. F. CoOponttve sood «zchaage. Philippine AetIc. S: 1»-21. 1919.— 
This paper gires d list of tropical pUnta, aeed« of which are deeired by the College of Agricul- 
ture (Philippine Islands) in exchange for seeds of the College stock. — S. F. TreUaae. 

1710. BxLLou, F. H., AND I. P. Lbwis, Hortlcaltnral notes from the conntjr eiperimMit 
faims of Ohio. Honthljr Bull. Ohio Agrio. Exp. Sta. 5: BS-SI. S pi. 1920.— Plans for prun- 
ing, fertiliiing, landscaping and man^ement are given. — R. C. Thomat. 

1720. Balloc, F. H., and I. P. Lbwib. Cttltnre and feeding of the tvpl^ orchard. 
MontJiIj' Bull. Ohio Agrio. Exp. Sta. 5: 43-48. t pi. 1020.— The article includes a comparison 
of the value of fertilisers used reepeotively with the graaa mulch and tillage systems of culture. 
~B. C. Thomiu. 

1721. Baixou, F. H., and I. P. Lbwib. Pmnlng teats In ymiag apple orchards. Monthly 
Bull, Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. S : 86-90. S pi. 1920.— ^Thie is a report ot teats made in orchards 
of County Experiment Farms in Ohio. Seven methods are discussed briefly, vis., (I) Light 
dormant pruning. (2) Heftvy dormant pruning. (3) Light summer pruning. (4) Heavy 
summer pruning. (S) Light dormant pruning with summer clipping of new shoots. (6) 
^avy doinuat pruning with summer clippii^c of new shoots, and (7) No pruning. — R. C. 
Thoma*. 

1722. Balks, Juan. ElollvorenporvenlrenHeslco. (The oUve and Its fntoie In Mexico.] 
Hav. Agric. [Mexicol 3 : 379-383. tfig. 1919. — History of olive culture in California and other 
parts of the new world, and the poeaibilities of growing the tree is Mexico. — John A. Stevenson. 

1723. Bkcxwith, Cbasi.es C. The effect of certain nltrogenona and phosphatlc fertUlzers 
OB the yield of cranberries. Soil Sci. 8: 483-WO. 1919.— As a result of one year's studies on 
tbe effect of fertilisers on the yield of cranberries, the optimum amount of a mixed fertiliser 
consisting of sodium nitrate, 75 pounds; dried blood, 75 pounds; rock phoephate, 300 pounds; 
potassium sulfate, SO pounds, was found to beSOO pounds. Amixture of mineral and organic 
nitrogen did not prove superior to sodium nitrate alone. Calcium eyanamid and barium 
phosphate proved unsatiafactorj' eourcee of nitrogen and phosphorus respectively. — W. J. 
Robbini. 

1724. Bbsnabd, Cbablbb. La cnlttue dn th6 aus Indea nterlondalses. (TM-cultnra in 
the Dntch Bast Indies.] Rev. G^n. Sci. Pures et Appliqudes 30: 17-18. 1919.— This paper, 
by the Director of tbe Tea-Experiment Station in Buitensorg, Java, covering the industry 
titdie»ted by the title, is of such conciseness as not to lend itself to further condensatiim 
into an abstract. — O. J. Peire». 

1725. Blaib, W. S. Orchard cultivation. Fruit Growers' Assoc. Nova Scotia Ann. Rept. 
55: 18-27. 1919. — Early plowed land contained 6.6 per cent more moisture in August than 
land plowed two weeks later. In another experiment sod land contained 5.9 per cent moisture 
in August while Itmd cultivated six times and seeded to a cover crop on July 20 ctmtained 14.1 
per cent. Of the cover crops used crimson clover depleted the soil moisture least and millet 
most. — Paul A. Murphy. 

1726. Boui^dr, G. S. [Rev. of: Bbdfobd, Dnxx or, and Spbncbb Piceebiko. Science 
a«d fralt growing : Being an acconat of 0» retnlls obtained at the Wobsm Experimental Fruit 

' Aum alnce ita foundation In ISM. xxii+SSl p. Macmillan ft Co.: New York, 1910,] Jour. 
Botany 58: 2»'20. 1920. 

1727. Bonn, G. titndea snr la biologle et la cnltoie des chas^Ignons snpertetus. \Blol- 
egyandcnltuittofmashrooms.] Mfoi. Soc. Sci. Pbys. Nat. Bordeaux vn, 2:233-344. i pi., 
K fig. 1918.-~'See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1031. 
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1728. Gabbxba, Tbodobo. La vUUdad de Im gntyalMi. [VaM of the cvm-taMt.) 
{Revirt. Agric. Con. j Trab. 2 : ffiS. 1919. 

1729. Cau., L. E. Dlroctor'i nport. Kansu Agiie. Exp. Sta. Ann. Kept. 1917-18. 19 f. 
1918.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1466, 2024. 

1730. GaiiTINo, Mabio. Reaefio general sobre la arbortctdtora fmtal de Hesdco. [fnot 
trees of Hezlco.1 Rar. Asrio. IMezioo|S:34-^. 8fig. 1919.— lietc the fruit* of Meiioo both 
for the tr<q>ical and the temperate belts, giving uaea andpoaaibilitieaof development rf eadi, 
Fruita belonging to the following genera are discuased: Craiaeguf, Cartuut, Per*ea, Juglmi, 
Cannaroa, Diospyroi, Lueuma, Citrui, Miua, Tlteobroma, Annaaa, Spondias, Carica, Aeknt, 

I Paidivm, Chrytophj/Uvm, Mangifera, Coeoi, Oudonia, Phoenix, Ftlts, and Ol«a. — /oJbi A. 
Sleatnton. 

1731. CoNDiT, I. J. Capriflgs and eaprlflcatiou. Univ. California Agric. Exp. Sta. Boll. 
319: 341-^5. 1020. — Figs which drop may be of the Smyrna claos, the fruita of which reqnira 
caprification in order to set and remain on the tree; they may be of the caprifig claat, tht 
fruits of which drop unless inhabited by the &% insect; or they may be common figi whid 
drop because of unsuitable climatic conditions. Varieties of caprifigs whieh consiatottlj 
bear quantities of polleniferous figs year after year, should be discarded, as they are ot M 
value in caprification. A list of commercially grown varieties is given. — A. R. C, Bam. 

1732. DucoMET, M. V. Par quel moyen peat-on assurer a robtenii la propii£tf dea ml' 
6tt» nouvelles de plants cuiavfies. [K)w can the ownership of new varletleB of cnl tinted ^anli 
bo assured to the owner.) Jour. Soc. Nation, Hortic. France 20: 120-121, 139-144, 173-117. 
June, July and August, 1919. — The writer calls attention to the fact that the or^inator of ■ 
new and worthy plant is not protected in his rights in the same way that an inventor or wtttet 
is. He thinks that a man who boa spent years in developing a worthy plant should be pr^ 
tected by law so that no one else would be allowed to propagate and disseminate it without 
paying a royalty to the originator. The writer recommends for France:— (1) That an asso- 
ciation of French plant breeders be formed. — (2) That one or more government establisb- 
ments, open to the public, be instituted for the acceptance and preservation of nsw 
varieties. — (3) That committees of acceptance and control be appointed. — (4) That eveiy 
request for entry be accompanied by a detailed description of the new variety; a supply rf 
seeds, bulbs, roots, buds or grafts; as exact an account as possible of the parentage of tbe 
new form; and a promise to send periodically fresh supplies of seeds, roots, etc., and to 
permit visits to the plantations in the event of controversy. — (5) That the request for 
registration of the new variety be publicly announced.— (0) That in the case <rf annuab o 
provisional certificate be given after one year and a final certificate after not lesa than two 
years and that certificate in tbe ease of perennials be granted in as short a time as tbe 
nature of each permits. — (7) That the certificate guarantee only the authenticity of tba 
plants not theirproduRtivity or any other quality. — (8) That the certificate be revoked if the 
variety prove unstable or is shown not to be a novelty.— (9) That during the period ef 
-certification no sale of the variety be allowed without the authorisation of the originator.— 
No recommendation is made as to the length of the period of protection for tbe originator. 
—H. C. Thompson. 

1733. EiiLXNWOOD, C. W. Bearing habits of the Dellcloiis apple. Monthly Ball. Ohio 
Agnc. Exp. Sta. 5: 27-28. t tablet. 1020. 

1734. Enpier, V. L'ensachage dea fruits. [Bagging fruits.) Rev. Hortic. $1: 294-2SB. 
June, 1919. — The enclosing of fruits in sacks has long been practiced as a protection agaiost 
various insects and hail, and because fruita thus protected are improved in texture and siia. 
Sacks of a site appropriate to the fruit to be enclosed are chosen, the deformed aiLd exeev 
fruits removed, and those remaining enclosed when they are the siie of a small nut, or at least 
by June 15 before the egg-laying period of the codling moth. Small holes are cut near the bot- 
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tcmia <A the sacks in order that air may be admitted and exoesa moistuie drained out. The 
fruit may remain oorered until harreBted, but the more highly colored varietiee should be 
gradually uaoorered by cutting out parts of the sack about September 10. It may be removed 
entirely several days later, after the akin has hardened somewhat. Bits of paper should be 
left attached to the peduncles of the fruits, in order to prevent attacks by birds. — S. J. 

1735. Entkb, V. SCIecUon des jennes fntlts. [The selection of young firnlta.] Rev. 
Hortic. 91: 333-334. At^cuat, 1919. — In spite of the fact that many fruit buds are removed 
by prunii^ or are destroyed by cold or unfavorable weather, still, more generally remain than 
can be matured into good fruits. It is advisable, therefore, to remove all deformed and small 
fruits as early in the season and bs rapidly as possible. When the fruit spurs are cloee together 
the fruits from half of them should be removed entirely in order that there may be a crop the 
following year. Later, selection is to be made of those which arc to be sacked. The number 
of fruits to be preserved on each tree will vary with the vigor of the tree and the final volume 
of the fruit when mature. If a variety is the more valuable because of its extraordinary siie, 
very few fruits should be allowed to remain even on vigorous trees.— ~£. J. Kraiu. 

1736. Fenei, E. O. Le culture ortive In TrlpoUtanla. [Vegetable culture In Tripoli ttnla.) 
Bull. R. Soc. Toecana Orticult. 44: 105-109. 1919.— A discussion of the crops cultivated in 
this Italian colony.— n'. H. Ckaruiler. 

1737. GiNABTX, Benjaidn MnRoz. Algo mis sobre el cnltlvo de la plfia. [Mors about 
^neaj^le culture.] Revigt. A«ric. Com. y Trab. 2: 592-693. Fig. IS. 1919.— The opinion of 
KosBi that the pineapple is a native of Braiil is recorded. The qualities of the fruits of dif- 
ferent varieties of pineapple and closely related plants are described. A classification by 
Rossi is given.— P. M. Blodgett. 

1738. GLAnwiN, F. E. A test of methods of pruning the Concord grqe In Om Chantanqoa 
grape belt. New York Agric. Exp. Sta. [Geneva] Bull. 464: 189-213. 10 pi. 1919.— Erperi- 
ments covering a period of eight years were conducted at Fredonia, N. Y. Seven methods of 
training were tested and early winter pruning compared with late winter pruning. So far as 
yield is concerned, the aingle-sten) Kniffin, the Munson, and the Chautauqua methods of train- 
ing proved about equal; while fruit from the high-renewal and two-stem Kniffin methods was 
smaller in quantity and poorer in quality. Considering all of the advantages and disadvan- 
tE^eg of the several methods, the single-stem KnilGn outranked all other methods of training. 
On the whole, late ninter pruning made a slightly better showing than early winter prunii^; 
but the difference in yield, wood growth, and maturity of fruit was too slight to warrant the 
definite conclusion that either method of pruning is to be preferred to the other. — P. C. 
Stewart. 

•^1739. GnzEN, W. J. Smudging to prevent frost. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agrio. Exp. Sta. 
S:"63. 1920. 

1740. GnuBBiiB, ChahijES. Annual report of the senior fruit Inspector. Tasmania Agric 
and Stock Dept. Rept. 1918-19: 10-11. 1919. —Administrative report on enforcement of vari- 
ous regulations at the port of entry and departure. The "apples and pears standaridisation 
act" was not complied with satisfactorily. Many growers preferred to ship ungraded stock 
and some such shipments sold as well as stock marked "Fancy." — Shipments from Hobart 
for the year were over one million oases of fresh fniit.-^I). Reddick. 

1741. Hatton, Ronald G. Paradise apple stocks; their fmlt and blossom described. 
Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 44: 89-94. Fig. tess. 1919.— The author lists nine types of dwarf 
apple stocks grown at the Wye College Fruit Experiment Station, England. These have been 
compared with a series of "free" or standard stocks and there appears to be no strict 
dividing line between the two series. Eight of the dwarf types have fruited and tabular 
description of the flowers and fruit are given. — J. K. Shaw. 
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\/ 1742. Hatwood, a. H. The ric« bean (Pbaseolus calcaratns) or so-called Jemaabn paa 

(P. trtnervlB). Agric Gas. New South Wales 31 : 2S0-29O. 1 fig- lOQO.— Notes ue girai oa 
the plant as a cover crop for bananas. Its use is lecmnmended. — L. R. Waidrmt. 

1743. HosoeoH, R. W. Pninlac the navel onngu. California Citr<«rM>h 5: 138, ISO. 
1920. 

1744. HoNNBT, G. Lea hyfarldes en 1910. [Th« l^rbrlds In 1919.) Rev. Vitic. S2: 53-fiO. 
1900. — The oldest hybrids moat resistant to drought are : Oberlios, Gaillard Number 2, Coo- 
derc 202 X 75, 146 X 51, Seibel 1000, 2869, Bertille-Serve 450; those less resistant are: S.200Q, 
2000, G. 194, 167, 8. 2734, 880, C. 272 X 60. Two black grapes, B-S, 413 and C. 106 X 46, luiTe 
grown and produced well. The new black direct pioducers are: Baoo Number 1, B^ 872, 
803, 112g,MaleKue82gX6,M.2049X 3, 3.4121,4643,4636 and 5212. AmtMig the white varietie* 
are: G. 162 X S, S. 2638, 46S1, 4966, 4086, 6279, M. 1647 X 8, 1157 X 1, Baco 22A, B. 43 X 23. A 
certain number of these new varieties appear to be very promising. They are more resistant 
to fungous diseases than Vinifera varieties. — L. Bonnet. 

1745. Hduser, J. S. Recent tests of materials to control San Jose scale. Mtmthly BnlL 
Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 5: 49-51. 1920. . 

1746. HowABD, A., ANJt G. L. C. R^ort of the Imperial Economic Botanists. SoL Rept. 
Agric. Res. Inst. Fusa 1918-19: 46-67. PL B and 8. 1919.— See Bot. Abats. 5, Entry IISQ. 

1747. Etdk,W. C. Orchard CDver-ciopeiperiments on the Mounter* Hills. NewZealanJ 
Jour. Agric. 19: 364^^65. Fig. 1. 1919.— See Bot. Abits. 5, Entry 1262. 

V 1748. JoifBS, J. Plant Inqiortntlona. Report on the Agricultural Department, Dominica, 

191ft-19: 2-3. Ilmp. Dept. A^c. Barbados, 1919.}— Notes are given on the following plants: 
Mexican apple (Cosimtroa edutU), Rambutam {Nephelium lappacBum), Povtaria ivami, 
Jaboticaba (,MyTeiana caulifiora), Braail nut (Berlkoletia excelia), Sapucaia nut (Leeylkit 
ZabtteoQo), Suwarri nut {Caryoear nwn/orm) and Chicle gum tree. Other plants under trial 
are Sarawak bean {DoUcKot Hosei), from St. Lucia, and Cylitug Palmenaii, C, ttenopetalv* 
and C. pailidus, plants used in the Canary Islands for forage purposes. Mention is also- 
made of Momordiea coehin-chinenBia, the seeds of which contain an oil of remarkable drying 
prtqterties.— J. S. Dash. 

1749. Jokes, J. Phtt experiments with orchard coldvaUon. Report on the Agricultural 
Department, Dominica, 1918-19: 18-23. Ilmperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 
19I9.t — The author treats in a full and interesting manner the difficulties encountered while 
carrying on manurial and other experiments with such permanent crops as cacao and limes. 
Many useful suggestions are given.-—/. S. Dash. 

nSS. KiRBT, R. S., AND J. S. Mabtin. A study of the formation Bod development of tbT 
flower beds of Jonathan and Grimes Golden In relation to different types (clover sod, bine glass 
sod, cover cn^, and clean tUlage) of soil management. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 25: 265-210. 
PI. 7. 1920. — Experiments made at Council BlufTa, Iowa, indicate that flower buds of apple- 
form earlier and in greater numbers where aoil moisture is less, and that nitrogen added by 
clover sod induces earlier formation of flower buds. The flowers are differentiated during a 
period of about four weeks on each tree, at some time between July 1 and September 16, 
according to variety and location. — H. S. Conard, 

1751. Kbllbt, W. p., and E. E. Thohas. Tlie effects of alkali on dtnis trees. Cali' 
fomia Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 318: 305-337. 1020.— Tbe bulletin aims to en^Ie oitnu growan 
to recognise the effects of alkali, to ^preciate the seriousness of alkali in citrus culture, tcr 
apprehend tbe relationships between irrigation and the accumulation of alkali, and to see- 
that the application of certain fertiliiers, especially nitrate of soda, may bsar an important 
relation to the accumulation of alkali. The discussion is confined mainly to the effects of 
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aseeesive aalt ooneentration. Alkali conteot of the soil may ultimately reach a harmful oon- 
oentratioD where irrigation water is applied that contaiua only a relatively low coacentration 
of alkali salts. The rate of wit accumulation variea in different soils, depending on (1) the 
ooroposition of the water, (2) the amounta applied, and (3) the freedom with which it pene- 
tratea into the subsoil. There exists a dose relationship between the composition of irri- 
gation water and the accumulation of alkali salts, and the condition of the citrus trees. — A. 
R. C. Haa». 

17&2. LArnsa, H. E. The pruning of tfa« vine. Agric. Qoi. New South Wales 31 : 47-66, 
121-126. Fig. S-IS. 1920. [Continued from: Ibid. 30: 808. 1919.] 

1753. Labub, p. TaiUe dn Plnenn k Cliablle. [Pruning the Chablls PInean gr^M.) 
Ear. Vitio. 52:7-11. $fig. 1920. 

1754. Lewis, C. I., A. E. MunmiBK, andC. C Gate. Pear harrestlng and storage Inrestt- 
gaUoiM In Hogtw River Tallej. (Second report.] Orgeon Agrie. Exp. Sta. Bull. Iffi: 1-39- 
F\g. 1-tt, 1910. Fruits of Bartlett pears increase graduaUy in aise, but at an accelerated 
rate in volume, throughout the growing season, apparently independently of climatic or 
cultural etrnditions. A distinct correlation appean to exist between the degree of maturity 
lA Bartlett pears and the resistance offered by the cortical and epidermal tissues to pressure 
aa measured by the amount of pressure required to force into them a ^ inch steel ball up to 
one half its diameter. There is no direct relationship between such resistance to pressure and 
the diameter of the fruit. Storage investigations showed that, in the case of Bartlett pears, 
the siie of the fruit was not a factor in time of ripening or decay. Fruits picked during the 
middle or latter part of the season of development kept longer than those picked early, and 
were superior in quality, and those picked exceptionally late were superior both in keeping 
and eating qualities. No difference in rate of maturity in storage was noted when a change 
in temperature of 10° to 1G°F. was registered, provided the same approximate percentage lA 
humidity was maintained. In the case of Boae pears it was determined that both relatively 
high temperature with low humidity and low temperature with high humidity were harmful 
to proper ripening, that fruit picked very early in the season must be allowed to ripen partially 

.before being placed at low temperatures, and that at least two weeks should elapse before 
putting the fruit into cold storage, though this time may be decreased under conditions of 
ht^ier humidity. — E. J. Kraut, 

1755. LoniAN, L. Strange Oiings to ott Sci. Amer. 122: 302, 312, 314. 9 fig. 1920.— 
A popular enumeration of seeds, bulbs and flowers used by cosmopolitan New York City for 
food, which are out of the ordinary for that region. — Chat. H. Otis. 

1766. Macotjn, W. T. The commercial varieties of qiples of Canada and the United States. 
Fniit Growers' Assoc. Nova Scotia Ann. Sept. S5: 119-137. 1919. 

1767. Man ARBsi, A. Snlla tdologla florale del pegco. 2a nota. [On the floral hlology of 
tlie peach. 2nd note.] Stai. Sperim. Agrarie Italiane 52: ^-67. 1919. — A study of the 
structure of the flower, its various parts and functions in a large number of varieties. Sta- 
tistical study of the sire of the various types of buds in different varieties, of the shape of the 
flower as connected with the character and adherence of the atone; the classification of the 
varieties into two groups characterized by a campanulaceous perianth in one case and a 
rosaceous perianth in the other case. A study of the flowering period and tta daily perio- 
dicity; theactionofmeteorolc^cal conditions upon the functions and longevity of the various 
floral parts; form and dimension of pollen, and its relation to varietal classification. Study 
of the germination of the pollen of eeventy varieties, of the size of the pollen tube, its morpho- 
logical characteristics and speed of germination when tested in solutions of the following 
sugars: lactose, saccharose, maltose, glucose, laevulose, and galactose in solutions ranging in 
concentrations from 5 to 30 per cent. Distinct differences were obtained with the different 
sugars, saccharose being the most generally useful in concentrations Tanging from 10 to 20 per 
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eont; nutboie in & c(HiGentrati<» of 10 to 15 per sent m&y give remilta that approaeli and mbh 
tanea ntrpan those obtained with BncchBToee;lAct<Meand gluooae gftve relatively good nnhi 
only in ooaeentr»tii>iu verrii^ from 5 to 15 per cent while gKieetoee Beve paaeable naulta it 
this coneentr&tion the optimuin being between 6 &nd 10 per cent. Leevuloee gsve ver; poor 
reoutts. Distinct diSerenees were to be obeerved in the pollen tubes germinated in th« dif- 
ferent nigara, and in the different ctncaitr&tiona. Accidental ditFerencee were obeemd io 
some varietiee in the position of the style with respect to the poeition of the anUiets, wtd 
differences in the number of styles sod ovules in the pistils. Antheais was found to take plMt 
exclusively in day time, and moetly in the forenoon, the petals first expanding being the caa 
first touched by the sun. Cleiatogamy was often (J»erved in good seasons, and debiseenM 
took place mostly in the early forenoon under the direct guidance of the sun. Antbens 
q>pears to follow a centrifugal path along the branch. The influence of the position and alti- 
tude of the tree and of grafting uptm the time of flowering are also touched upon. A bibUog- 
r^hy is appended. — A. Bonaai. 

17S8. Mabshau., Rot E. Pruning fmlt trees. Vii^inia Polytech. Inst. Ext. Bull 3S. 
57 p., t9 fig. 1910. — A popular discussion c^ the training and pnintng of apple, peach, peir, 
cherry, and plum trees with special emphasis on those phases of the subject of most practiul 
importance in eastern United States. — F. D, Framnie. 

1750. Maktih, J. N., AND L. E. Yocum. A Btn^ of the pollen and pistils of apples hi leb- 
tloa to the germination of the pollen. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 25:301-110. Fig. 18S-iee. IS20. 
— The pollen of the five varieties of applesstudied contains proteins or amino-aeids,somepee- 
tin, and occasionally small amounts of sugars at the time of pollination. PoUen grains ger- 
minate in si^ar solutions from pure water to 70 per cent, but most successfully at 2) per cent. 
A toDperatuie of 22°-25°C. was best. The stigma is papillate; pollen geminates when caugbt 
between the papillae. The styles contain much cane sugar at stmie distance below the stigma. 
No Mcretioa was found on the stigma at the time favorable for pollination. — H. S. Canari. 

1760. MATBUsaiifA, T. Vntersnchiuigen fiber die WauentttfnaluiM bel abgesdmlttenes 
Zmlgea. pnveatigatlon of the wBter-absoiptlon of anqratated branchee-] Jour. Coll. 8cl 
Imp. Pnir. Tokyo IS* ; 1-27. ISIO.^After an abstract of the literature of the subject, MMso- 
■hima considers the relations of water-absorption to the Japanese art of arranging bouquets, 
and reports the methods and results of his experiments. In theee he used water, both tsp 
and distilled, and dilute acid and alkaline solutions, branches or sprays cut in the air and othen 
under water, and still others the cut ends <rf which were deliberately burned. His resotta, 
as mnninarised at the end lA the paper, are that in twigs cut oS in air the decrease in watei- 
absoiptioD is ins^ifioant if ttie tw^ have abundant wood, but that in plants with maeh 
slime, milk or gum it is considerable: that burning the cut ends is especially favorable in 
the slime, milk and gum carrying ptante as thereby the stopping of the water-carrying veeadi 
is prevented: and that acids, especially the organic acids, increase the water-absoiptkm 
while alkalies decrease it in ordinary plants, whereas in milk, slime and gum eontainfaif 
twigs the reverse is true. — (?. J. Pnrce. 

1761. MvKK,M. T. Spmytag lawns with iRta snUate to eradicate dsndtilons. New YoA 
Agric. Exp. Sta. [Geneva! Bull. 466: 21-£e. PI. IS. 1919.— Experiments made at Genert, 
New York, demonstrate that dandelions (T'oroxocum oSieinaU and T. trythria'permum) majr 
be eradicated from lawns at small expense and without material injury to the grass by wpttc}- 
ing four or five times during the season with a solution prepared by dissolving 1.5 to 2 pounda 
of iron sulfate in one gallon of water. Spraying should be supplemented by the use of fertil- 
iiers and the application of grass seed in the spring and tall of each year. With proper man- 
agement a lawn may be kept practically free from duidelions by spraying every third year. 
The cutting-out method of ^(hting dandelions is laborious and ineffective unices the greater 
part of the root is removed. A study of seed production in Tanxaemn oSiieiiud» shows it to 
be parthenogenetic. — F. C. Stevxai. 
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1762. Pbllbtt, Frank C. Amerlcait bon^ pkats, laK«ai«r with dioae which an of ^a- 
dai ntloe to tha bMkeep«r u ■onrcss of pollvn. ISxtScm. >87 p.,lBBiUutt. Amerioan Boo 
Journal: Hamiltoa, lUinoia, 1920. — The book ia primarily an annotatod and illustrated list 
of a Tory large numbeT of plants that are of more or lesa intereat to boekeepeni. Elach plant ia 
listed in alphabetical order by BOme "common" name, but the Latin name is added in each case 
and a croBS-referenoed index makes it poesible to find a given entry by either name. Names of 
Btates in the United States and of provinces in Canada are inserted in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment, each with a brief consideration of the honey-plants of that area. Many other names 
besides those of plants and regions find place in the list; under Pis found a discussion of about 
wren p^es on "Physiology of nectar secretion." The annotations are mainly with reference 
to the production of honey or pollen, but many facts of plant distribution are stated. Numer- 
ous quotations, with their sources are given. The geographical region considered is prac- 
tically the United States, Alaska and Canada, rather than the whole (tf even North America. 
The illiutrationa are mostly reproductions of photographs. The book contains much to 
interest gardeners and plant-lovers generally, as well as beekeepers.^S. E. Liiiing§l<m. 

1763. PiCKFDKD, Vebnb 0. Control of all conditions In lemon storage roonu. California 
CHr<«raph 5: 139, 164. 1920. 

1764. QmscMBiNa t Aroubllbs, E. Studies of Philippine banaoas. Philippine Agric. 
Rev. 12": 1-73. JO pi. 1919. 

1766. Rataz, L. Obtentlon des grefles-sondfis. jHothod of *'fn<l"T'g calltiaed gr^e 
grafts.] Prog. Agric. et Vitic. 74: 173-132. 1920. 

176t). Ravae, L. Plantation des bouturos solns speciano. IPUntlng ot cuttings — ipadal 
precatitionB.] Prog. Agric. et Vitic. 74:21-32, 1020. — In planting grape cuttings "in situ" it is 
reecomnended that only the cuttings from the base of caoea be planted ; to mound them to avoid 
injury by frost, or to stratify them in a reverse position and plant after roots have appeared. 
The vineyard should be carefully cultivated. — L. Bonnet. 

1707. Rawx3, a. N., and F. J. Chitten'dbn. Effect of gnus on afiplo treos. Jour. Roy. 
Hortic. Boo. 45: 116-119. 1919. — Twenty-fire trees of five varieties on crab and Paradise 
stocks were grown at Wisley, England under continuous cultivation, under grass with a 
space around the tree 2 to 3 feet in diameter kept bare and stirred at intervals, and under 
a grass mulch. Qrowtb and yield were largest where the treea were cultivated.— >/. K. 
Shaw. 

1768. Rites, Louis. Affinity des hybridM poui les ports-gieffes. [AfBal^ of hybrids 
for resistant atocka.] Prc«. Agric. et Vitic. 74: 13-14. 1920.— The direct produoers are 
generally very exigent in water and give good results on vigorous resistant stocks. The Vin- 
ifera Americans, 1202, the Aramon X Rupestris, the 03-fi, show a sufficient affinity for them. 
The Rupestris St. George gives varying results. The author concludes that affinHicB must 
be studied e^qierimentatly in various soila and localities.'— 1>. Bonnet. 

1769. RinkRS, C. Le Jardln d'Bssai d'Alger. [Ths BiQerlmental Garden at Alg^en.) 
Rev. Hortic. 91: 340-342. Sept., 1919. 

1770. RtvitRE, G. De la progression de la maturation dans les polrea a coutean. [Pro- 
gression of ripening Is table pears.] Jour. Soc. Nation. Hortic. France 20: 306-307. Dec, 1919. 
— The author states that ripening of pears begins at the stem end and proceeds toward the 
calyx end. Analyses were made to determine the sugar content of different parts of the pear 
as it begins to ripen and it was found that the stem end section contained a larger percentage 
of sugarthanthemiddlesectionand the lattermore than the calyx end section. From this the 
author concludes that ripening progresses from the stem end toward the calyx end. — A table 
showing the percentage of sugar in three cross sections of three varieties of pears is given. — 
H. C. Thompson. 
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1771. Sakdebb, J. 0., AKD L. H. Wiblx. Ust of owners of commerctal orchards tod 
llMnssd nurseiymen In Pennsylvuila, laclndlog list of ra^tared daslera In nnrsaiy stock. 
Bull. Fennaylvonia Dept. AgTio. 1": l-fi6. 1918. 

1772. Shahsl, a. D. Control of humidity conditions In lonon stonge rooms. Cftlifomia 
Citrogr&ph 5: 137, 170. 9 U- ^tOO. 

1773. SB&iraL, A. D. Results of Indlvldaal tree perfomuuice record studies with pruBsd 
and nnpruned Harsh grspefmlt trees. C&lifomia Citrograph 5; 248, 268. ^ fig. WO. — 
Experiments showed that heavy pruning of middle-aged vigorous grapefruit trees reduced 
the crop with no compeziBating benefits. The author recommends the training of roung 
trees to proper form; the renewal by heavy pruning of old worn out trees; and the pruning 
out of dead brush and conflicting branches at any time. Aside from this he would not prune 
Marsh grapefruit trees.— J. E. Coil. 

1774. Stuckbt, H. P. Work with ntis rotundlfolla, a species of muscadine grapes. 
Georgia A«rio. Exp. 8ta. Bull. 133: 60-74. i pi. (colored), S fig. 1920.— See Bot. Abets. 5, 
Entry 1668. 

1775. Thatxb, Patil. . Selecting nursery stoclc. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agria. Exp. St«. 
S: S8-62. 4 p'- 1900. — Particular attention is called to the supreme merit of standard 
varieties and the importance of selectii^ clean, disease-free stock. — B. C. Thomat. 

1776. Tbatbb, Fattl. The Bartlett plum. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agrie. Exp. 8ta. 5: 26. 
1 pi. 1920. — This variety combines beauty and utility and is reconmiended for semi^onnal 
plantings. — R. C. Thtma*. 

1777. Thouab, P.H. Annual report of the Assistant Fruit and Forestry EqwrL Tasmania 
.^io. and Stock Dept. Kept. 191S-19: 19-20. 1919.— Brief notes on the foUowii^: a fruit 
tree disease, caused by ArmiUaria melUa, can be prevented in early stages by cutting away 
all diaesaed tissue and painting over the wound with Bordeaux paste; a treatment of apples 
with nitrate-caustic aoda spray did not have appreciable effect on fruit production or growth. 
Experiments are in progress with stocks for fruit trees, cold storage of fruit, etc. — D, Btddiek, 

1778. Tbibomt, I. OUves. I. South African Jour. Indust. 2: 1160-1167. 1919. 

1779. Tbibolbt, I. Ollms. 11. South African Jour. Indust. 3 : 42-49. 1930. 

1780. Tbueija, a. La venle des pommes de calvUle hlaac, de Mfiran (Tyrol). [HaikBtla( 
white CainUe iqiples from Heran (Tyrol).] Rev. Honic. 91: 37S-380. Nov., 1919.— Special 
methods of grading and packing are followed in marketing the fruit in order to utilise it to 
the best advantage and to derive the largest profits from its sale. The fruits are first graded 
into three classes. Class A contains perfect fruits only; Class B those which hare sl^[ht de- 
fects; and Class G those which have more pronounced imperfections. These groups aie 
again divided according to the form, beauty, and particularly the weight of the fruits. After 
grading the finest fruits are wrapped first in a white and then in a colored pi^r, and packed 
into boxes whose gross weight does not exceed 5 kilos. Usually such boxes contain from 13 
to 20 fruits, though there may be as few as 9 or as many as 32. The less choice fruits are 
packed into cases which contain from 400 to 600 fruits arranged in 6 layers, with a gross 
weight of 65 to 60 kilos, and into half-cases which contain from 180 to 200 fruits arranged in 
5 fayers, with a gross weight of 25 to 30 kilos. There are also special cases for special purpoees- 
The price received for the fruit varies with the quality and quantity available. Over a ten- 
year period, for the beat fruits this has raided from 10, to more than SO cents a pound ;veiy 
large individual specimens selling readily for 30 cents each. The inferior grades sell for less. 
—B. J. Kraw). 

1781. TuBNET, A. G. Rqiort of Oie HortlctiltartBt. Province of New Brunswick Kept, 
on Agric. 1918: 86-109. 1919. 
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1782. Ttbok, Chester J. Kcfmrt of the PomologlsL Bull. Psnnslyvanu Dept. Agrie. 
1>:27'2B. 1918. — Includes general rem&rlu upon exporting, market conditions, prieefl, pock- 
ing and marking bill, new plantingB, and the future of apple-growii^ industry in Fennsyl- 
Tania.— C. R. Orion. 

1783. VxRDii, H. BnqvMe snr les prodticteurs dlracts dans le Q«rg. [Inqnlrr on dliMt 
prodncflTs In the Gen.} Rev. Vitic. 52: 7S-IB. 1920.— The direct producen giving the best 
results in that region are : Seibel 128, 138, 880, 1000, 1020, 28fi0, Gondero 235-120, 272-60, 71-20, 
Mategue 82»-6, 1100-2, 1157-1, GoUlard-Girerd 157, 194, Castel 1028, BertUle-Seyre 4£0, Baco 
22A. These hybrids vary in regard to their adaptation to soils and their resistance to fungous 
dieeaoes. — L. 0. Bonnet. 

1781. Wasd, J. M. Annual report of the fndt and forestry Mpert. Tasmania Agric. and 
Stock Dept. Rept. 1918-19: 16-19. 1919.^AdminiBtrative report of work among fruit growen 
io (HKUiection with enforcement of gradii^ and packing laws and the like. — Apple trees are 
found to do very much better when worked on seedling stock than when on root-graft stock. 
Jonathan, Fameuse, Dunn's, King David and Alfrisbm seem to do well on loot-graft stock. — 
D. lUddick. 

1786. Webbeb, HnKBBBT John. Selection of stocks In dtms propagation. California 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. J17: 269-301. 1920.— The influence of the ohoraoter of the stock on the 
variatioa in yield of trees, forme the basis of the bulletin, although other important factors 
are considered. Difierencee in siae of nursery trees of transplanting age is largely due to 
the fact that the seedling root-stooka on which the trees are budded are of different types, 
poeseaaing inherent characters that react differently on the growing buds. Recommends that 
all amall seedlings in the seed bed and nursery, regardless of what has caused their dwoifness, 
be diacaided.— A. R. C. Hoot. 

1786. WaiDHBB, A. I. Report of committee on fnilt and fmit cnltnre. Bull. Pennsyl- 
vaoia Dept. Agric. 1': 22-24. 1918. — Some general remarks upon the otmdition of orchard 
fruits in Pennsylvania during the year 1917. Includes brief notes on San Jose scale, dusting, 
eultivatitHk and fertilisation, pruning, borers and spraying. — C. R. Orion. 

1787. Whitbhodsb, W. E. Cold stonge for Iowa iqiples. (TUid piDgroBs report) Iowa 
^ic. Exp. Sta. Bull. 192. 181-216. H jig. 1919.— Methods of control of disease of cold 
stored apples are set forth. A study was also made of the factors relatii^ to the control of 
common diseases of the apple in cold storage, aueh as temperature, humidity, maturity of 
fruit, siie of apples, wrapping paper used in packing and rate of cooling. — Flortnct WilUy. 

1788. WoaLCH, R. 8. Is It safe to fumigate while trees are In bloom? California Citro- 
graph 3: 190. Fig. I. 1920. — Experiments show that citrus blossoms and blossom buds aro 
more resistant to hydrocyanic acid gas than tender leaves and shoots. It is sumested that 
this may be due to higher concentration of reducii^ sugars in the former. Ordinary fumiga- 
tion if carefully done will not injure the bloom. — J. E. Coit. 

1789. YouNo, F1.0TD D. Rate of Increase In tempetatnre with altitude during frosty nights 
la orange grovss In southern California. California Citrogiaph 5: 136, 160. S fig. 1920. 

FLORICULTURE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 

1790. Anonthoub. Spring-flowering stocks tried at Wialej, 1916-17. Jour. Roy. Hortic. 
Soc. 44: 117-122. 1919.^Thia is a report of trial of 180 varieties of spring flowering stocks 
at Wisley, England. A classification with brief descriptive notes is given. — J. K. Shaa. 

1791. Anonthoub. Oriental poi^Ies at msley, 1917. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 45: 120- 
12B. 1919.— 'Report is made of the trials of 80 stocks of oriental poppies at Wisley, Eng- 
land, t<^ther with a classification and brief description and the awards ot the Floral 
Otmunittee.— /. K. Shaw. 
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1792. ANOTmfoua. [Rev. of: Fabreb, Rbqinald. The EngUah rock-garden, a vol., 
410, Ixvi, S04+nii, 5ti, tOt pi. T. C. ft K. C. Jack: LondoD ud Edinburgh.) Jour. Botuy 
57: 354^7. 191B.— Th« plants concerned are treated at confliderable length in part fnxB a 
botanist's standpoint, and the nomenclature is discussed. — K. M. Wiegand, 

1793. B, D. Fongiies ntUes. (Usefol fenu.) Rev. Hortic. 91: 330-331. Aug., 1910.— 
In addition to the specific mention of certain femg enumerated by Prince Bonaparte (in : Notes 
Ptetidologiques, Fasc. VII, p. 1ft, October, 1918), several others of medicinal or decoratire 
value are listed. — B. J. Kravx. 

1794. Bbllaib, O. Comment economlser. Note snr Is Terbeaa veaMB. (BcMMunlc com- 
ment, note on Verbena remota.] Rev. Hortio. 91: 3S7-3S8. Fig. 119. December, 1910. — 
Although this plant was introduced from La Plata in 1830, it is still grown but little as an aratr 
mental because of the uncertainty connected with the gennination of the seeds. In order to 
obviate this difficulty various methods of seed treatment were tested. Good results wer* 
secured from the following methods: (1) Immersion In water at lOO'C. for 60 secondsi (2) 
immersion in water at 65°C. for 5 minutes; (3) immersion ina2/1000flolutionof nitrate of soda 
for 48 hours; (4) immersion in a 2/1000 solution of sulfate of ammonia for 48 hours; ($) 
stratification for S months. Poor results followed the following methods: (1) immersion in 
water at 70°C. for 4 minutes; (2) immersion inaS/lOOOsolution of sodium nitrate for48houn; 
(3) immersion in a S/IOOD dilution of wood ashes, (4) immersion for 48 hours in pure water, 
though this latter result was fairly good. With the exception of the hot water treatments, the 
seeds were bathed in the solution indicated, rather than immersed in them. The stratified 
seeds, sown in March, germinated rapidly aoA completely. Seedlings may be carried orer 
winter or grown in the spring and planted out of doors from the middle to the end of M»j. — 
E. J. Kraut. 

1795. BERTHAOi/r, F. Lb rfoiganltatlon da Jardin d'Bssals da Hiunma. {The leoissnl- 
cathm of the ^enmental Garden at Hamma.] Rev. Hortio. 91: 292-294. Fig. 9t~oa. June, 
1919. — The experimental garden established in 1832, VBS later (1867) taken over by the Algeriao 
Company with the three-fold view of makiag it a public park, a garden for scientific iaveati- 
gations, and a center for the introduction of exotics as well as for the propagation and distri- 
bution of indigenous plants. In 1913 the govenunent again took possession of it and has 
declared its intention of maintaining it for these same purposes. Much has already been 
done in the way of removing the Garden from the state of n^eot into which it had fallen, and 
it is confidently expected that it will soon assume high rank as a laboratory for various phyto- 
logical investigations. — E. J. Kraua. 

1796. Blot, F. Corbellles de chryssnthteies. [Beds of chrysanthemoms.] Rev. Hortio. 
91:365-3S6. Fig. 109. Oct., 1919. — The chrysanthemum ispreBminentamongautumn flowers. 
Many types, forme and colore are available. Cutting prepared during the early part of Mareh 
or theearlypart of AprilgOr even the end of April for the varieties to be used as borders, should 
be cut back several times during the summer in order to secure stocky, bushy plants. Some 
of the single flowered varieties are especially desirable as budding plants. A classified list 
of more than forty varieties is given. — B. J. Kratu. 

1797. Bois, D. Lb rose "Loe Angeles." (The rose, "Los Angeles."] Rev. Hortio. 91: 
296. 1 pi. {fioJored). June, 1919.— ^Thia rose, exhibited by Howabd and Smith of Los Angeles, 
California, at B^atelle, where it received a gold medal, is the result of a cross between Lyott 
Rose (Pemetiana) and Madame Segond-Weber (hybrid tea). It much resembles the former 
in bud, flower, and color, and is said to be more hardy, more floriferous and less subject to 
fungous diseases. — E. J. Kraai. 

1798. BoNTBAOEB, W. E. What shade and omamentBl trees shall we plant? Monthly 
Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 5:35-41. BjA. 1920.~A discussion is given of the relative merits 
of types most suitable for lawn and shade planting, includii^ those which will survive unfav- 
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onble coDditioDB oocuioned by gu, smoke uid reetrieted areu, aleo with reference to d»- 
tinetly omiBneiit&l speciee. Direottone for the oare aod plantimg <rf roung treee are outlined. 
— *. C. Thtmuu. 



1800. Bbdoks, a. J. Work In the cardens and obsemtlons on pknta. Report on the 
Agricultural Department, St. Lucia, 1917-18: l-£. [Imp. Dept. Agric, Barbados.] 1918. — 
Contains & list of economic and ornamental plants introduced. Notes are also given od 
several plants which are under trial. These include: hybrid hibtsci, dracaenaa, ixoras, 
bougainvillesa, SuiefeniamaAojiant,S. fflocropftylla, Carum eopfi'cum and Hvoacyomuj muttcua. 
—J. S. Daih. 

1801. BuHNHAM, SmwABT H. Commercial fern gathering. Amer. Fern Jour. 9: 8S-08. 
1910.— The author gives accounts of the commercial gathering of ferns, especially the shield 
fern, in Vermont. It seems that the ferns are bearing np undeT the strain of annual pickings, 
but it is hoped that some one with the opportunity will maka accurate observations of the 
real effect <J commercial picking.— 'P. C. Anderton. 

1802. Clutk, WillabdN. An unknown honeysnckle. Amer. Bot. 24: 17. Fig. 1. VSBO. 
— The plant sent out by the Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction Division of the U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry as No. 30607 from Nanking, China, collected by Joseph Baiixis has flow- 
ered at Joliet, but the Division was unable to supply the name. [This plant "has since been 
named Ltmitxra Maaekii var. podocarpa by Db. C. S. Sabobnt.] — W. N. Clvi*. 

1803. Glctb, W11.LABD N. [Editorial.) Amer. Hot. 20: 34. 1920.— Attention called to 
variations of commercial importance or of unusual interest in the writer's grounds. Red- 
leaved peaches, red forms of Bubdeekia hirla, a Podophyllum with multiple Iruita, singlc'leaved 
loeust, and various giant racee mentioned, — W. N. ClvU. 

ISM. CoNBTANTiN, L. L'^^hora de Pobegttln de Pinet (^^thora Pobegnlnl). Rev. 
Hortic. 91: 306-300. J pt. (eokn-ed). Deo., 1010. — This species is an introduction frttn the 
Nenkan plateau, French Guinea. The plants are small, entirely epiphytic, and shonid be 
kept at a temperature of 18* to 22'^. throughout the year. In its native habitat it blotwis io 
February or March, but certainplante which were brought into the greenhouses showed a pro- 
gressive modification of the time of flowering as follows: June 14, 1010; September 31, 1912, 
and October 15, 1013.^£. /. Xraus. 

1305. CsAWronn, Mna. Wu. Hy eqwilence with the peony. Flower Grower 7: 24-25. 
1020. — Obaervationa on the cultivation and propagation of the peony. — W. N. Clutt. 

1806. CuMMiMae, Alkx., Jb. B^rdy roses for the garden. Gard. Chron. Amer. 24: 13B. 
1920. — Methods of oultivating and pruning described. [See also next following Entry, 1807.) 
—IF. AT. ClvU. 

1807. CnuHiNos, A1.BX., Jb. Hardy roses for the garden. Gard. Chron. Amer. 24: M- 
06. 1020. — Garden roses considered as tea roses, hybrid teas, dwarf polyantha or baby ram- 
blers, and pemetiana. A list of 14 new or comparatively new rceea is given. [See also next 
preceding Entry, lSOa.)—W. N. Clute. 

1808. CuBHHAM, L. B. AegopodU podagnrta varlegata. Amer. Bot. 26: 13-14. 1920.— 
This plMit identified as a familiar form with variegated leaves in old gardens. — W, N. Clutt. 

1800. Davhau,J. FlcnsSanaaiinaaaetF. eriobotryoldeaKunthetBotichC. Bev.Htntio. 
91: 380. Dec, 1010. — In 1840 A. P. m Candour described Fieu* Savtturtana, buing his 
description upon a specimen then known as a Oidaelcdtndron, growing in the greenhouses of 
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Tb. db Sadsst!se, at Geneva. Latei, in 1846, Kunth and BoTrcai desoribed Ficv* tricbotry- 
mdea. The deacriptions of these two species are ahnoet identical except that in the former 
species the petiole is said to be hinrate, in the latter, glabrous. In the Botanio Garden at 
Montpellier is a tree, also listed under the name of QcUactodendron, but in reality it is a Fieu* 
and corresponds to the descriptions of both of the foregoing species, since the petioles are 
at first hirsute, but gradually become more nearly glabrous, and finally completely so the 
second year. It is practically certain that the two speoiee are synonymous and therefore the 
name assigned by se Candolls should be retained. The tree is a beautiful one and should 
find a place among collections of exotics. — B. J. Kraut. 

1810. Denis, F. Qoelques irli nonveanz. (Some new liises.] Rev. Hortic. 91: 382. 
Oct., 1919. — A number of new varieties have been obtained daring the past several yean by 
hybridising various species or by crossing forms which in themselves are hybrids. The va- 
riety John Wiatei is a valuable hybrid between /. awea and /. fvlvala. The latter, itself a 
hybrid between I. fulva and I. hexagonit Lamaneei, is intermediate in fiower color and is aetf 
fertile. Hybrids somewhat lacking in vigor have been obtained between /. Cienfpalti and 
/. tecloTum, and between /. Edina and /. leclorum. The floral characters of the aeedlinga an 
intermediate for the most part. It is possible, also, to secure plants by hybridizing /. tee- 
forum and I. pcdlida dalmatiea, but no seeds axe secured when the former is creased with 
any variety from the groups germaniea ntj/laeta, amoeaa. The name Iris JUifolia is applied 
to two distinct forms. The one oonmionly listed in floral catalogues is reaJly an early flowv' 
ing vigorous form of Xiphium. The other is the true I. JUifolia Boitsier, and it is found bnt 
rarely in various collections. The two species /. Xiphium and J. fiiifolia have been sueoes*- 
fully hybridised — the resultant seedlings are intermediate in the color of the flower and the 
length of the tube. — E. J. Kraut. 

1811. HiHSCHT, Kabl. ^IphytlsGlie Eakteen Im Zimmergarten [^t^yUc cactlin win- 
dew gardens.) Monatsschr. Kakteenkunde 29: 74-80. 1619. — A popular account ia given <d 
species suitable for window gardens and hints as to successful culture. — A. S. Hitehcoek. 

\j 1812. Jacxbon, T. p. Plant in^rtatlana. Report on the Agricultural Department, 

Antigua, 1917-18, 4-5. limp. Dept. Agric, Barbados, 1919.} — Interesting notes are given on 
trials with certain new plants at the Botanic Station, Antigua, notably the "Guada" bean 
(gourd), Triehotanthet anguina, useful as a vegetable, and several grasses.—/. S- Doth. 

1813. Jacob, J. Preeslaa and Lachenaklas. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soe. 45: 29-38. 1919.— 
These two plants were intr[>duced into England from South Africa more than a hundred 
years i^o and have recently been the object of renewed interest. Discussions of cultural 
methods are given and a list of varieties to which awards have been given by the Royal Hm- 
tieultural Society.—/. K. Shaw. 

1814. Jabiollo, p. J., AND F. J. Chittenden. On double stocks. Jour. Roy. Hortic. 
Boo. 44: 74-82. Fig. it, t3, 191ft.— Selecting the most vigoroua seedlings gave a higher per- 
centage of double stocks than were secured from selection of medium and weak seedlings. 
Such selection appears to have practical value in securing a high peroentage of double flower- 
ing plants. — /. K. ShatD. 

1815. jAHANniBZ, E. Hesembryanthemum a formes fitranges. [Meaembiyanthemnms at 
onnsnal foim.) Rev. Hortic. 01: 372-374. Fig. tlt~llS. Nov., 1919.— Many speciea of this 
genus are especially unsuitable for growing in the open air in the more southern regime, 
where they are able to accommodate themselves to conditions of dryness, poor soil and salt 
air. It is possible to make excellent borders by using several species of varying height and 
flower color which ranges from violet to red, orange-red, and yellow. JIf. aeinaeifamu L., 
having broad violet flowers and M. tdule L. which has large white or yellow Sowers have be- 
come naturalized in southern Fruice. M. Balutii Book. fil. from South Africa is one of the 
more striking species because of the close resemblance of its leaves to pebbles. Two related 
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species M. aimvXand M&rloth aod M. UiHcuiatwn Jacq. which hu white, glaueoua leaves, Are 
eqn&lly remarkable. M. pseTtdotrwteateUum Berger, has its lenres reduced to flatttoied balls, 
vhile those of M. conctnnum N. E. Brown, from D&maraland, are covered with small, white 
tubercles. The leaves of M. ti'i^rtnuffl are marked with white and are bordered with Icmg 
hain, whereas those of M. falinvm Haw are denticulate. M. diffilatum Ait. resembles a very 
large finger, and M. BarHyi N. E. Brown is eaten bj animals because <A the large leaves 
which are filled with a watery sap. There are three native Eurtqiean species, M. an{rula<um 
Thunb., M, eordifolium L. and M. erj/stallinwn, the leaves from all of which may be used in 
tile same way >s is spinach.— £. J. Kraut. 

1816. Lamtbs, ADIT.AIDH. Bl alamo. (The p^at tiee.] Kevist. Agrio. Com. y Trab. 2: 
412-613. Sfig. 1919. — It is pointed out that the pipal tree {Picut rtligioia) is undesirable for 
ccumnon planting in parks and along roads. Its roots injure cement work, the leaves 
faU continuously, the fruits fall in quantities, and the trees are favorite retreats of birds. 
Other trees are mentioned which are preferred.— F. St. Blodgett. 

1817. Manbin, G. St^port rotstlf potu plsntes d'qipartemrat. [A fotsrj snpport for 
l¥MW« plants.) Bev. Hortio. 91: 331. Fig. JOi-jOS. At^ust, 1919.— A brief description and 
working drawings are given. — E. J. Kraiu. 

1818. MAniE-Vi(7roBiN, Fa. DBS E. C. I« "HlciampeUs lobata." "Vne Plants Isncs- 
toi^lles." [UlcrsnqMlls lobst^ (Hlchx.) Greene.) Naturalists Casadien 46: 173-174. Feb., 
1920. — A graphic popular sketch of an interesting eucurbitaceous plant used for veranda 
decoration, found growing native in fertile soil along water courses in southern Canada. — 
A. B. MaeKay. 

1819. Mbtkr, Rod. EnltDnegeln ans altot ZelL [Cnltnierulesof ancient times.) Mon- 
atssohr. Kakteeokunde 29: 37-41. 1919. — In this chapter, which is a continuation from the 
volume for 1017, page 120, are discussed the choice, packing, and shipping of cactus speci- 
mens. — A. S. Hitchcock. 

1S20. MiLLASD, Albbbt. Ratnrsl efi'ects In landso^ work. Gard. Chron. Amer. 24: 
108. 1920. — Numerous plants named for use in the natural style of planting. — W. N. ClvU. 

1821. MoBKL, F. Le clematis montsna et ses dtiivfis. [Clematis montana and Its derlvs- 
ttvss.) Rev. Hortio. 91: SfiS-SOO. Fig. 110. igiO.-^The hybrid offspring of C. montana 
grandifiora and C. montana ru6«n« were intennediBite in color of flower, and generally more 
vigorous than the red form. When the former species was crosaed with C. repmt, individuals 
were secured which both preceded and followed the parent varieties in period of flowering, 
and possessed flowers which were larger than those of repent and of greater consistency than 
those of grandifiora. By careful selection, it was possible to interhybridise some of the 
latest iqjpearing flowers of C. repent with some of the earliest flowers produced during the 
second period of bloom of C. montana ru6«ns. From these crosses plants of unusual vigor and 
substance, bearing flowers of large siie, good form and of various shades of rose or with red 
penoilings, were secured. A succession of blossoms may be secured by growing the following 
Tarieties: April— C. montana rubeni; May — C. mtmtana grandifiora, then C. repente-montana 
rubetu with variously colored flowers, and finally C. repente-montana grandifiora with white 
flowers; June— C. repens; July and August — C. montana r-ubeni aod C. repenle^montana rvberu 
emnmence at this time a second period of flowering which may be prolonged into September 
and October. It may be possible to select a free-flowering, everblooming race from among 
the individuals disposed to flower more than a single time during the year. — E. J. Kraita. 

1822. MoTTBT, S. Let lencsnthdmes. [The lencanOiemums.] Rev. Hortio. 91: 312-313. 
1 pi. July, 1919. — It seems meet probable that L. lacuilre Brat, and L. maximum D. C. have 
contributed principally in the develtqiment of the lai^e-flowered marguerites or Shasta 
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daiBies, though it is probable ibaX Beveral other species have been concerned also. Although 
these large flowered forma were first introduced into Europe fr<Mn America in 1902 or 1908, 
little is known definitely conceraii^ their origin. The "Shasta Daisy" of Lotbib Bdbbamk 
is thought to have been derived bj a rigorous aelection from the seedlings of Ckryianthemiim 
levcanthemum crossed with an American apecies; this progeny in turn having been croMed 
with C. mppontewm, a Japanese species. Whatever may have been the origin of the vftrioos 
large flowered forms, it is certain that great variation now eixsts, and they are anMWg the most 
generally useful decorative plants. — S. J, Kraui. 

1823. MoTTET, S. PaederU tomentoaa. Rev. Hortio. 91 : 296-300. Fig. 6S. June, 1919. 
— This species was first introduced into Europe from China in 1806, and again in 1907, through 
seeds collected by £. H. Wilson for the Arnold Arboretum. It is recommended as a suitable 
covering for walls and trellises. A description and synonymy are given. — .£. K, Krwu. 

1824. MoTTZT, 8. On rhododendron ft fleort iamua. (R. canvylocaipom.) (A yellow 
flowered rhododendron.] Rev. Hortie. 91 : 32B-320. 1 pi. August, 1919.— This species wm 
collected by Hookeb in Himalaya and introduced into England in 1866. Though it has bent 
overlooked for a long time, there is little doubt that it is really a desirable, hardy form with 
persistent foliage and clear yellow flowers. It should serve, also, as valuable materiid for 
crossing with other forms. A detailed description of the species is given. Another yellow 
flowered species Rhododendron laUie«m Pranch, is mentioned as having been recently intro* 
duced from China by Wilson.— jB. J. Kraua. 

1625. MoTTST, S. HonvMnz oeillets remontant* grandlfloree. {Hew luge flowers, ercr- 
bloomlng camaUons.] Rev. Hortio. 91: 360-361. I pi. (colored). Oct., 1919.— Attention is 
directed to seven varieties of carnations which represent the progress made in the last sereial 
years in breeding for flowers of large slie and special colors. Although perpetual blooming 
carnations have been known since about 1845, it was not until near the end of the last century 
that the laige flowered forma appeared, several varieties having been exhibited in 1000. Nsw 
varieties have been introduced with considerable rapidity since that time. Most of tbcfle 
varieties may be placed in one of five or six type classes, each of which poeeesses distinctive 
characters of stem, foliage and flower. Intercrossing between the classes has been frequent, 
however, so that as a result several of the various types may be represented among any par- 
ticular lot of seedlings. — E. J. Kratu. 

1826. MoTTET, S. Un nouveaa chsmaecypails (Ch. formoiensls). [A new chamaecyparls.] 
Rev. Hortie. 91: 3^-344. Pig. 106. Sept., 1919.— The two Japanese species, Ch. obtMa 
Sieb. and Zucc. and Ck, pi»if«ra Sieb. and Zucc, together with Ch. aphaeroidta Spach have 
produced many varieties commonly known under the name RetinoipOTa. Two other foims 
are known from North America, namely Ch. nufJboenna Spach. and Ch. Lawionia, Parlst. 
Each of these has given rise to several varieties. To this list of species should be added Ch, 
formosenais Matsum. which, on the island of Formoaa, ia said to attain a great aiie, one speci- 
men having measured 22 meters in circumference at the base. The species was described by 
MATBTnuiiRA in the Botanical Magaiine for lODl. Seeds were introduced into England in 1911. 
' It is highly recommended as a decorative tree, since the branches are as light and grooefol 
as certain feras, and they assume on attractive, bronie tint at the beginning of winter. Young 
trees are not entirely hardy in the vicinity of Verrifires, though this defect may be overoome 
when the trees have grown older. The species may be prop^ated by grafting or from aaeds. 
—B. J. Krau*. 

1S27. MoTTKT, a. Dli^tsle hybride de Lnti. (Tbe Lntz dtgltiOls hybrid.) Rev. Hortie. 
91:306-397. Dec, 1919. — From seeds of an apparently spontaneous hybrid between DigifaUi 
ptir^r«aand D. Iut«a, thefollowingtypesof plantewereobtained: (1) Flowers clear ohomois, 
spotted, foliage very downy. (2) Flowers purple, stems brown, and folia^ smooth. (3) 
Flowers yellow-white, spotted.— Seeds were secured from plants of the first two types. From 
the first, five plants were obtained, three of which produced purple flowers and two chamois 
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flowen. From the second, 37 pluttg were obtained, but only five of them were Bufficientl^r 
sturdy to bIo«Mn; all bore ehamora, spotted flowers. One of the plants of the latter type was 
tiica ehomn for seed production, but was not isolated, though the plants which produned 
purple flowers were destroyed. From this plant 300 individuals were secured. Of these, 13 
produced purple flowers, the remainder yellow flowers. A few of the plants were weak. The- 
Tariety pn^ably will prove to be of value aa an omunental. Another hybrid between Digi- 
talit purpurea and D. ambigiut u more or less sterile and can not be propagated with sufficient 
esM to make it of horticultural importance. — E. J. Kratu. 

1S28. Pbbkz, Q. V. VlbOlte des nuines de BougalnvillM. [Vitally of Ow roots of Bou- 
plnflUeu.) Rev. Hortic. 91: 380. Nov., 1910.— Cuttings of this plant, put out in 1916, 
although they have not produced roots, are still alive and have not decayed. Small pieces 
of roots which were split lengthwise are also well preserved. Ordinary cuttings of conifers 
are preserved an equally long time in the open air, those of Jum'p«ru« Cedrus may not start 
roots for more than a year after they are planted out. — S. J. Krav*. 

1829. PiKXLLB, A. RoblniA Eelaeyl HorL Bev. Hortic. 91: 339. Fig. 104. Sept., 1919. 
— It is still nncertain whether this form is a true species of a hybrid between R. higpida and 
R. pMudoatada. It is a shrub or amall tree and bears a superficial resemblance to both forms. 
The flowers are pink and appear earlier in the sesAon than those of either of the species men- 
tioned. It is said to have arisen spontaneously in the nursery of a Ma, Kslset, of Boston, 
fromseedsseeuredin the southern Alleghany Mountains. It is readily propf^ated by grafting 
oa R. ptevdoaeaeia, but it is unknown whether it will reproduce true to type from seed. — 
E. J. Krmu. 

1S30. Polb-Eyanb, I. B. Our aloes. Their history, distribution and cultivation. Jour. 
Bot. Soc. South Africa 5: 11-16. PI. tS. 1919. — Aloe rockeries and gardens are becoming 
fashionable in South Africa as they did in Holland and Britain at the beginning and m the 
middle of the eighteenth century. There are many aloea of reputed South African origin 
which have been under cultivation in Holland and England for at least one or two centuries, 
bat which today are unknown in South Africa. The first to be cultivated in European gar- 
dens was A. eueeolrina Lam. — E. P. Phillipi. 



1832. Raoionibri, Attiuo. Un bel prohlema per 1 blologl: Snlla comparsa dell'odore 
nel fioie delle "RosseUiLe dt Birenze" (Bannnculns ulattcns var.). [A good problem for blolo- 
gtsts : on tbe appeanuce of odor In the flowers of the Florentine "rosaeline" (Kantincnlns asl- 
atlcns).] Bull. R. Soc. Toscans Orticult. 44: 87-94. 1919.— He reports an e:q>erience with 
Ranuneului atialicut, that had a marked rose odor not characteristic of the variety. Seed- 
liBBi resulting from selfing the flowers of this plant showed this odor to a reduced extent. 
Th« strain had been grown on the same land since 1844 producing both vegetatively and as 
seedlings. He thinks that there was no chance for the odor to have been introduced by 
crossing with another variety, and that it is the ro^pearance of an ancestral character. — 
W. H. Chandhr. 

1833. RiccoBOwo, Vincbneo. La prima florltoia In Eoiopa del Pllocereus DantwltzU Fr. 
A. Hsage. {The first flowering In Bnrope of Pilocerens dantwltili Fr. A, Eaage.] Bull. R. 
800. Toeoana Orticultura 44; Mr-96. 1919.— Description of Pilocertui dautmteii, introduoed 
into Italy from northern Peru. Observations on its behavior. — W. B. Chandler. 

1834. RiMaELMANN', M. Uurs gantis de Llerre. [XTj-covered walls.] Rev. Hortic 91: 
3B3. Fig. 111. Oct., 1919. — It is believed by many that olimbii^ plants, especially Ei^lish 
ivy, are destructive to the walls upon which they grow. As a matter of fact, if young plants 
of English ivy are originally planted about li or 2 feet from the base of the wall, when they 
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have grown and covered it the aTerlapping lesveB will tend to ihed vater and also aid in keep- 
ing out the cold. The clinKii^ rootlets, Btem and brenoheB of this vine aid in holdii^ together 
thepiecesof which the wall is constructed, rather than forcing them apart. Many othervinea, 
however, which lose their leaves in winter, actually do tend to hold moisture against the wall 
that BUpporte them. — E. J. Kraui. 

1835. Shbwabo, T. The dracenas. Gaid. Chron. Amer. 23: 61. 1 fin. 1920. 



1837. Smith, Abtbub. A lesson on seed sowing and ganninatton. Oard. Chron. Amer. 
24: 108-110. 1920. 

1838. Stubtbvant, Robebt Swam. The garden plna IrtsM. Oard. Chron. Amer. 24: 
97-96. Fig. t. 1920.— Mention of various named varieties for garden planting.— IF. N. ClvLt. 

1839. Van sen Hbede, A. Une sv^erbe pUote annnelle. [A >iq»eib annoal idanl.1 B«t. 
Hortic. 91: 303. Dec, 1919.— SoIpigloMta m'nuota Ruii and Pavon, also known as S. itm- 
tainta Hooker, S. otropurpuroe Grahtun, S. jriela Sweet, iS. Barelai/ana Sweet, 3. hybrida Hort. 
and S. oaritAilit Hort., ie a native of Chili and was introduced into Europe about 1S30. Sev- 
eral other Chilian species, S. fulva, S. inUgrifolxB, S. inlermtdia, and S. Unearix were also 
introduced at about the same period, but these, together with 8. nnuola coectnaa and 8, ilrv- 
minea picUi have disappeared from cultivation, so that at the pieoeot time 8. stnuota and its 
dwarf variety alone persist. The plants are readily grown out of doors and the flowers poasMi 
a wide rai^ of hannonious colors. — E. J. Kravt. 

1840. Von Oven, F. W. Peipetoatlng onr native flora. Amer. Bot. 2«: 24r-27. ISIO.— 
The great individual difierencea that exist in the botuiical species are pointed out and the 
proposal made that the best of these should be selected and propagated. The writer is a nur- 
seryman and will undertake to grow variations that may be called to his attentioa. — W. N. 
ClvU. 

1841. VoBWEBS, W. Beltrag znr Knltur der AaclepUdaceaa-Oattongea TrtcbocaidoB nn4 
Hoodla. IContrlbtitloii to Oiecnltnie of Oieascle^d genera Trlchooralon and Hoodla.1 U<»- 
atsschr. Kakteenkunde 29; 41. 1919.— This includes remarks upon the cultivatitm of T. 
keetmanthopenge and H. Currori. — A. S. Hitchcock. 

1S42. Weinoabt, W. AtiSBMt von Cereus formosus S.-D. [Seed of Cereos fonnMOB.) 
MonatsBchr. Kakteenkunde 29: 105. 1919. — Seed of C. Jormonw obtained hy Haaob and 
ScBUiDT from Loa Alleles gave four forms; C. fomunv* monatruMwt, C. variahilii Pf. (0. 
Pitahaya DC.), C.fvrmoiw, C. oblv»vs.—A. S, Hileheoek. 

The pnbllc parks of <Hssgow. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soo. 45: 

1844. WiLUAUB, W. L. The beet aogar IndnstiY. Jour. Dept. Afric. Victoria 17i 733- 
730. 1919. Ibid. 17: 16-24, 66-74. 1920.— Sugar beet growii^ in Victoria is disoossod.— 
J. J. Skinner. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE 

1845. Anontuoub. Runner beans at Wlsley, 1918. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Boc. 44: 9C-100. 
1919. — Report is made on sixty varieties of Phateelut midtiflorui, giving recommendatioDS 
of the judging committee and a classification and description of the varieties. — J. K, Shwe. 

1846. ANoimiouB. Climbing Frescb besos, 1918. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soo. 44: 101-110. 
1919. — A report on seventy-nine climbing varieties of Phaaeolva wlgarit with reconunendatioos 
of the Vegetable Committee concerning their value. A classification with description el 
varieties is givea.- J. K. Shaw. 
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1&47. Anomthoub. Vesetable nurrowa ct WIbUoTi 191S. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soe. 44: 114- 
116. ISlQ.^TestB of fifty-Beren stocks of vegetable marrons, at Wialey, England, are re- 
ported, with the awordB of the judgea and brief dieoriptiona of the different varieties. — 
J. K. Skav. 

1S48. AKOtmiomi. Laeks tried at Wlsley, 1917-18. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 44: 111-113. 
1919.— Brief deBoription of 31 rarieties of leeks ore giren with brief notes on cultural method 
and the awards of the judging oonunittee. — J. K. Shaw. 

1849. AsoimiovB. Brussels sprouts at Wlsley, 1918. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soo. 45: 125- 
127. 1919. — Brief descriptions of d4 stocks of Brussels sprouts and tlie awards of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Committee are given.— J. K. Skaw. 

1850. ANONTHOtra. Conots at Wlsley, 1918. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soo. 4S: 128-130. 1910. 
— ^R^Ktrt is made of the trial of 61 stocks of oorrotB tt^ether with a classification, brief de- 
aeription aod the awards of the Vegetable Committee.^J. K. Shaw. 

1851. Bun, H. L'eiplcritation ratlonelle des cressonnlftres. [The rational ntUlzation of 
crass-beds.l Rev. Hortic. 91: 313-316. Fig. 99. July, 1019.— The growing of cress is a 
profitable industry in the vicinity of large cities. The niunber of beds which may be formed 
is directly dependent upon the flow of water available; 70 to 76 litres a minute will supply 
210 square meters as a maximum. Each bed should not exceed 80 meters in length and should 
be so arranged that there is a slow but continuous flow of water through it, the amount of 
such flow being regulated by an adjustable dam. New plantings are established either by 
sowing the seeds or transplanting cuttings, which may be put out at any season, though if 
this is done in August or September a good stand for the more valuable winter harvest will 
be secured. Suecessive plantings will furnish a supply throughout the year. Decomposed 
stable manure is an excellent fertiliser. It should be carefully applied when new beds are 
established and further application should be made after each cutting. In winter it is advis- 
able completely to submerge the plants to protect them from cold. Such inundation or 
spraying will aid in the oontrolling of insect pests. It is possible to harvest a crop from the 
beds within 3 months following the sowing of the seed, or with in one month after transplanting 
the cuttings. During the rapid growing season the beds may be cut over eveiy 16 to 20 days, 
and during the winter every six or seven weeks. The shoots should be from IS to 20 cm. in 
length before being cut, and care should be used to avoid disturbing the roots. Though the 
beds would last for many seascois, better results are secured by renewing them each year. The 
shoots, after beii^ cut, are tied into bunches weighing at least 275 grams each, and these 
are then packed into oval baskets holding from 15 to 20 doien bunches. In order to prevent 
yellowing a space is left in the center of the basket. From on area of 100 square meters about 
300 doien bunches may be harvested, which would yield a gross return of 200 to 280 francs. — 
B. J. KraM. 

1852. FisHiiOCK, W. G. Sweet potatoes. Report on the Agricultural Department, British 
Virgin Islands, 1918-19: 3-6. [imp. Dept. Agrie., Barbados. 1919.] — Results of experiments 
with 31 varieties are recorded, with descriptions of each variety. Bourbon heads the list over 
a period of 8 years, with a yield of 7600 pounds per acre.— J. S. Dash. 

1853. Lbvt, E. BfincB. Swede variety types and their perpetuations by pure seed. New 
Eealond Jour. Agric. 19: 284r-2S7. 1919. — A rough classification of Swede types (of turnips) 
Itas been drawn up. Three varieties, as listed by seedsmen, were tested and great variation 
was found. It is urged that more effort be exercised to select and breed pure strains.— AT. /. 
Oiddingt. 

1854. LivvENTAAL, A. Tbe cn^ factoiy. Sci. Amer. 122: 563, 582. i fig. 1020.— An 
attempt to solve the problem — can gardening be mode a standardised industry, independent 
of the elements? By the novel equipment pictured, heat, moisture, light and other condi- 
tions are made constant and tabor is reduced to a minimum. — Cluu. H. Otit. 
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1856. MECHiseiiK, A. De qtwlquM IiUm snr !■ mIkUok dw UpiiiiM. (Soom Idaas ea 
Om HtocUon of v«g«labloi.] Rev. Hotiic. 91: 300-303. June, IBIO.— This is a diBeunioo 
of the ideu of vari&tioa in geoeral with epvoifio emptuuiB on the neoenity for reeognwhag 
pure liaea, u defined by Johankbbn, as the real basis for selection in crop improTement.— 
E, J, KraMi. 

1856. RoQBss, STANI.XT 8. Hettods for markotlnc Tagvlablw In CallfonUa. C&Iifoinia 
Agrio. Exp. Sta. Circ. 217: 1-19, 1920. — A survey of the probable oauae* for suceoaa or failure 
in the production and marketing of vegetables in California. — A, B. C. Haat. 

1SS7. Stokib, Fbbd. The food Tslue of vegetablM. Jour. Roy. Hortio. Soc. 44: 21-30. 
1619. — The author haa devised a formula for calculating the "economic value" of a erap. 
This formula applies, however, only when the produce ie not sold for profit. — 

Caloric value X yield in pounds per rod _ , 

' ' ' ' ' " fiCononiio vtuuo 

Cost of crop in shillings X Number of weeks the ground is occupied 
According to the formula the economic value of potatoes is 69.5, carrots 31.6, kidney beans 
(dry) 28, peaa (shelled) 18, parsnips IS.S, onions 4.3, and cabbage 3.— The various vegetable* 
may not only be valuable because of the amount of proteid, carbohydrate, fat and salts they 
contain, but also because they yield bulk and furnish the indispensable vitfmines. E^eoially 
valuable are the green vegetables like spinach, cabbage, celery, etc., which give the body the 
necessary salts and vitamines and also add the necessary bulk to the diet. The bulbs, espe- 
cially the onion and leek "are remarkable for their beneficial action upon inflamed tnucus 
membrane and for their germicidal powers." The onion is valuable for its salts and essential 
oil and no doubt contains "a potent vitamine as well." Roots are of value chiefly beeanse 
of their salts and carbohydrates and the legumes because of their richness in protein and 
carbohydrates. — H. A. Jonet. 

1868. SiTFTOH, Abthtjb W. How amatenra may lecnre three snccesslTC crops of ytgalaMta 
In twelve months witbont On aid of glass honsoa or of heat. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soo. 44: 
ia-20. 1919. 

1859. WooLSBT, C. Sweet potato cnlture In Arkansas. Arkansas Agric. Ezt. Circ. 00. 
to p., 10 jig. 1920.~A popular discussion on bedding, cultivating, digging, grading, storing 
and marketing the sweet potato. Directions are given for seed selection and the camm<»i 
varieties are briefly deecribed.^^foAn A. EUioU. 

1860. Woouir, C. The borne v^celable gairden In Arkansas. Arkansas Agric. Ext. Cire. 
80. St p., S fig. 1920. — A popular presentation of gardening methods suited to the cm- 
drtioos of the state, giving dates of planting, culture aikd rotation of garden crops. — John A. 
BUioU. 

1861. ZiHiRBUiT, H. H. Greenhouse tomato growing In Virginia. Virginia Truck Ex- 
periment Station Bull. 26. tS p., t fig. 1619 .-^Methods of growing tomatoes in the gma.' 
houses under Virginia conditions are given. The seed for the winter crop is sown in August 
and the plants shifted to the beds in September. The seed for the spring crop is sown in 
November and the plants shifted in December. Discussions of varieties, soil treatment and 
the control of diseases are given. — T, C. Johnion. 

HORTICULTURE PRODUCTS 

1SB2. AomLA, leiDOBo. Rotu sobre la elaboraclon de acelte de ollva. [Notes on Om prtf- 
aimtlon of olive oil.] La Informacion Agrio. [Madrid] 0: 318-322. 1919. — List« defects occur- 
ring in olive oil and gives the causes and approved manner of avoiding them. Proper methods 
of obtaining high grade oils are discussed. -—/o An A. Slevtruon. 

1863. ANQMTifous. A new vegetable Ivory. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1: 345. 1920.— Descrip- 
tive of a substance produced from the kernel of an edible frutt growing upon the palm, Bor- 
<u»wi ttkiapicvm.—Chas. H. Otit. 
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1861. Bahcroit, WiiiDKB D. [Bev. of: Pbtbrb, CHAfiLBs A. Tlw prepantton of tab- 
stUGM Importuit la acricnltTire. 3rd ed. 10x]4em. vii + 81p. John Wiley and Soiu,InQ.; 
N«w York, 1»19. $.80.] Jour. Fhys. Chem. 23: 444. igiQ.—See Bot. Abata. 5, Entry 1100. 

18S5. Bbhdvuanit, G., andCbb. Sce£telbik. tJber HerstollnnE and ZnsammeiuetxtuiK 
MdoMtotlicliM TnrabviuaftkonnrTen. IPnpantlon and compoiitjon of srapo-jnlce prMervu 
from Asia Minor. Zeitsehr. Untersuch. Nahrunga- u. GenuBsmittel 38; 16-24. 1019. 

^ 1S66. Carli!b, p. La prune d'snte et lea pruneauz d'Agen: Bq)llcaUon sclentlfiqne da lenr 
prtparatlon at das moyena da lea conaerrer temporalreniant ponr rEnrope at da fR(on Indfiflnlte 
poor r^»rtaUon mondUla. (A aclentlfiG accoDitt of methoda used In preparing '^^mnes of 
Agen" for foreign and domestic consnmptlon.I Mim. Soc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux VII, 2: 
219-2K. 1918.— The preparation of the fruit coMiate of two phases, (1) » chemical phase 
during which it is subjected to temperatures of from 40''-fiO°C. to facilitate the action of a 
soluble ferment (oxydase) and (2} a physical phase during which the temperatures are is- 
eieased to TS'-SO*^. to produce deeiccation. The author discuasea various methods of pack- 
ing and sterilisation. — /. W. Bailey. 

1S67. Cbbtost, C, and C. Lkuasib. PUntes etprodulte fllamenteuz et textUaa de I'ln- 
dochliia. (Vlber- and textUe-prodncliig plants of Indo-Chlna.] Bull. Econ. Indochina 22: 
813-837. PI. I. 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 1122. 

1868. DATia, R. A. Fmlt and fruit products in South Africa, m. The canning, drjlng 
and praser^ng btislsess. South African Jour. Indust. 2: 113&-1148. 1919. 

1869. Fbbhandxz, O., F. Bubtauxnta. Batudio analltlco da loa aceltea de oliva a^an- 
oiea. (Analytical stai^ of fb» Spanlah oUto oUb.] Rev. R. Acad. Gienc. Exactas, Fisecas y 
Nat. [Madrid] 17: 281-286. 1919. 

1870. Habtvann, WiiiHsui. tfber Olrrersnche mlt Znckerrflben. [FarmentaUon ex- 
pailments witli sugar beets,] Zeitschr. Untersuch, Nahmngs- u. Qeniisenuttel 28: 287-290. 

1919; 

1S71. Labordb, J. Kecturcbes snr le Tlellllssement do vln. 1 Aging of wine.) M£m. Soo. 
Sot. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux VH, 2: 37-76. TofilM 1~1S. 1918. 

1872. Mach, F,, and M. Fibchxbb. Die Znaammensebnng dar Hoste des Jahras 1918 
la Baden. [Hnats of 1918 In Baden.] Zeitschr. Untersuch. Nahnmgs- u. Oenussmittel 38: 93 
99. 1910. 

v 1873, Maxwbui, Habold L., and NichoijAs Knioht. Tlie oU In cheny pits, Proc. 

Iowa Aoad. Soi. 2S; 4fil-45S. 1920. — Oil was extracted from seeds of "the common oheny 
Prunua erraiua" [doubtless P. ceraivi]. It was found to Im essentially the same aa almond 
oil, having a saponification equivalent of 276.8. — H. S. Canard. 

1874. RoBTraBN, Thbodokb. Zur Bestlnimung dar Hllchslnre im Welne. [Determlna- 
tloDof lactlcacldlnwinei.I Zeitschr. Untersuch. Nahrungs- u, aenusflmittel3S:99^100. 1019. 

V 1875. RoTHf A, AND Db Bon, F. Essay Indnstrlel de fabrication d'httlle d'amandea d'ab- 

ricols. Resultats analytlqnes dea maUSres premlSres et des prodncts obtenna. [An Indnstrial 
e^eriment In regard to the manalactnre of oil from apricot seeds. Analytical reanlts of tho 
original nuterlal and of the products obtained.] Bull. Sci. Fharm. 26; 605-514. 1 fig. 1919. 
— As the title indicates, a description of apricot kernels, of the process of obtaining the 
oil by expression together with the ohemioal and physical constants of the oil are given. — 
H. Bngtlhardi. 
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1876. Stzrn, J. MoBte dea Jtbnt 1918 atu don Weinbeugebelten der Nalic, des GUiu, 
dM Rholatalea nnterlulfa des RhelnKanea, dm Rhelngiuw, d«a Rheloa, Haloi and d«r lAlin.1 
[Hosts of 1918 of tiie KIiliio Vmlley, 6tc.] Zeitaohr. Unterauoh. Nahrunge- u. Genusamittel 38: 
01-93. 1919. 

1877. Tbtis, Mat. Cnttliig Qw cocoannt cako. Set Amer. Monthlr 1: 401-407. 4 fit. 
and frontitpiwe. 1920. — Coaoerns the eocoanut tree, Cocot nuci/«ra, its growth, prodaots 
&nd their preparaitioa. — Choi. H. Otii. 

MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR 
PLANTS 

E. W. SiNKorr, Editor 

1878. BANOBon, WiLDis D. [Rev. of: Jaiobb, F. M. Lsctnres on th« prtaclptw tt 
sjumetty. 17x16 em., im+333 p. Elzevir Publishing Co.: Anuteidun, 1917.) Jour. 
Phys, Chem. 23: 616. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. S, Enti; 14fil. 

1879. Bam, U. WiNintSD. Rotes on tlie satoecolog; of eertnln plmnts of Qte Peiidottt 
Belt, Helson: Put I. Stmcton of some plsnts (No. 2), Tnuu. and Proa. New Zealand Inat 
31: 136-168. »7 fig. 1919. 

1880. Brwwitsb, a. A. AemUng roots or pnenmstophorea of nungroTos (ArlcMuda). 
Australian Hat. 4 : 136. 1920. — These plants have an aerating system strongly suKosting that 
of the cypress of the southern United States.— T. O. Frya. 

1881. Bbbwbtiis, A. A. Oermlnatlon of choke seed. Australian Nat. 4: 121. 1920. 

1882. Brbwstbr, A. A. Leaf of the grasstree (Zanthorrhoea). Australian Nat. 4: 135. 
1920. — Paper deals with the leaf struoture of this xerophyte. The most striking features 
are the abundance of sdereachyma, and the occurrence of numerous crystals in the cells cf 
the epidermis, — T, C. Frye, 

1883. BucHHOu, John T. Embrro derelopment and polTembtyonr In relation to the phy 
togenr of conifers. Amer. Jour. Bot. 7: 125-146. 89 fyj. 1920.— The author has here sum- 
marised all published work on the proembiyo and early embryo of conifera, in an endeavor to 
throw light on the phylogeny of this group by a comparative study of their embryogeny and 
in particular of the manner in which polyembryony occurs within them. CleavE^e polyembry- 
ony — the separation of the lygote into a number of smaller units which compete with each 
other — is distinguished fram simple polyembiyony, which results from the fertilization of 
several eggs. The phylogenetic values of these two types of polyembryony and of various 
other embryological characters are discussed, and the affinities suggested by embryogeny among 
the 22 genera of conifers studied are represented by a diagram. The occurrence of cleavage 
polyembryony, together with the presence of an apical cell, of rosette embryos and rosette 
cells, and the direct organisation of embryo initials from the free nuclei of the proembryo are 
t^arded as primitive features. On the other hand, a return to simple polyembiyony, the 
presence of a proembryo that fills the entire egg with cells, an archegonial complex and an 
embryo cap, together with the organiiation of embryo initials after walls form in the embryo, 
are regarded as specialised features characteristic of more recent types. — E. W. SinnoU. 

1684. Bdscauont, L., and G. MascATGLLo. Studio anatomo-blologlco sul Gen. Sau- 
ranla Wllld. [Anatamlcal-hiol(«lcal studies on the genus Sauranlo.] Malpighia 28: 331-370. 
PI. 5-W. 1918. — This is the concluding part of a detailed anatomical study, the publication 
of which was begun in earlier numbers of the journal cited.— ^L. W. Riddle. 
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1885. Chambbblain, Cbabi.bs J. The tlTliig cfcada uid the phjlogeny of ued plants, 
Amet. Jour. Bot. 7: 146-163. PI. 8. 1920.— The position of the living cyctulg in the erohitioD 
of the M«d plftnta is considered. A general resemblance is noted between the living cycads 
uul the Beimettitales and Cycadofiliealea. The last named group is undoubt«dly the moat 
primitive. The living cycads are so different from the Bennettitalea that there is little like- 
Ubood that the former have been derived from the latter. The ori^ of the living c<rcad8 
is quite unknown. — Living cycads are also evidently not ancestral to any of the other great 
groups of seed plants, since they differ so radically from Cordaitales, Ginkgoales, Coniferalea, 
Qnetalee and Angioeperms. They are evidently a terminal group on the road to extinction. 
The author brings forward evidence that it is the Coniferalesand theGnetales,ratherthaatbe 
eyead-like plants, to which we shouhl look for ancestors of the Angioepenns. — E. W. Sinnotl. 

1886. CouJNB, Mabjobib I. On Ota leaf-anafanny of Scaevola cnuslfolia, irith special 
nfeiMue to the tfUmaal secretion. Proc. Linnean Soc. New South Wales *3 : 247~2S9. PI. 
wr-tS, 6 jSff. 1918.— This plant, one of the Goodeniaceae, a xerophyte, with special adaption 
for aaad dune existence (where it will survive burial by elongation and the production of ad- 
veDtKiotts roots) was found to be characterised by the development of peltate glandular hairs 
which secrete yellow resin in great quantity. This activity was at a niATiiniim in buds and 
jooiig leaves and decreased in older leaves, where the resin dried, producing a lacquered ap- 
pearance on the leaf surface. Mature leaves t^ipeared succulent, the glands shrunken, bat 
active in the region of the leaf base; the resin serving there to protect axillary buds. Other 
lerophilous adaptations noted were the secondary increase in the siie lA epidennal cells, 
massive development of palisade tissue and production of special water ston^e cells. — EUAte 
Omry. 

I8S7. FflucHT, Otto. Zor Bntstehnng des Barfenwnchses der Hadellulier. [On the foi- 
mntlonot "haip-giowth" In conifers. ] Naturw. Zeitschr. Forst. u. Landw. 17:137-139. 1919. 
—See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1326. 

1888. Flbtchbb, J. J., and C. T. MusaoN. On certain sboot-bsarlng tnmors of Encalypts 
and AngophoTss, snd their modifying Influence on the growfli haUt of the plants. Proc. Linn- 
ean Boc. New South Wales 43 : 191-233. PI. i-»6. 1918.— The nodules and tumors produced in 
tbe axils of the cotyledons and early leaves of Eucalypts and Angophoras are illustrated and 
discussed with reference to their occurrence, external characteristics and develm>ment. 
These growths are also noted in ten species (A other genera. The fully developed Tumors, 
though subject to much variation, are said to be generally eharacteriied by the following 
stages: (1) Axillary shoot-bearing stem nodules; (2) Composite shoot -bearing, stem-enciro- 
ling tumois; (3) Composite, stem-encircling, shoot-bearing, root-incorporating (but not 
root-emitting) tumors. Seedlings of the non-Mallee or tree forms of Eucalypts, where tumors 
usually persist for a limited period only, and do not seriously interfere with growth were espe- 
cially studied. Six species, apparently exempt from tumors, were found. The Malice or 
shrubby forms of Eucalypts (where the tumors incorporate the water-storing roots, persist 
throughout the life of the plant and appear to cause stunting) and the Angophoras, were also 
examined. The tumors are considered attributable to parasitic soil organisms, which produce 
proliferation of the cambium, and not to insects. Belated work in Australia and the United 
States is discussed. — Eloite (Jerry. 

1889. Ftbon, p. F. Hote on tiie oecology of Sfdnlfex sqnariosus L. Jour. Indian Bot. 1 : 
19-24. S fig. 1919. — This plant and other strand-formation species are not halophytes, but 
rather xerophytic psammophytes; they depend for their water supply on rain water and dew 
retained by the sand. Further, the air blown over these plants from the sea is always damp. 
— A. J. Eamet. 

1890. GsiniK, GsBTBiTDB J. Bordered pits In Douglas fir: a study of the position of the 
torsts In mountain asd lowland specimens In relation to creosote penetntbHt. Jour. Forestry 
17: 813-822. / fig. 1919.— See Bot. Abate, b, Entry 1334. 
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1891. Hamiltok, a. a. Soot fucUOon tn crccda. Austulian N»t. 4: lU. 1930.— All 
eycadcan genera produce root nodules primarily caused by infeati<Hi with BaciUut radici' 
wJa.— r. C. Fryt. 

1892. Hollow AT, J. £. Studies in the New Zealand ipaclH of the leniu Lycopodlnn: 
Part m. The plasticity of the species. Trans, and Proo. New Zealand Inst. SI: 101-261. 
PI. 9-H, 18 jin. 1919. — Eleven apeciea of Lyeo'podivm occur in New Zealand. A eompara- 
tive study of these, character by chararter, shows that there is a great range of variability 
in the plants, but at the some time a distinct interdependence of characters. The author 
concludes with a discussion of the relationships and phylogeny of the species of LyeopodCvm 
in the light of his observations. — L. W. Riddie. 

1893. JiVANNA Rao, P. S. The formation of leaf-bladders In ncborala agtCUrm Knntt 
(wmtei b^clnth). Jour. Indian fiot. 1: 219^226. 5 fin. 1920.— Bladder formation near the 
base of the petiole is the result of high water content in the plant. All gradations are found 
from well developed bladders on plants growing in an abundant supply of fresh water, to blad- 
derless leaves on plants growing in pools that are drying up or in mud. An acctnint of the 
structure of the bladder is given. — Winfiield DVfdgem. 

1894. Kasbtap, S. R. Abnormalnnmber of needles In QisBptiis of Plnuslonglfolla. Jour. 
Indian Bot. 1 : 115-119. 1919. — The number of leaves on spur shoots of mature trees is quite 
constantly 3, but on examination of 100 4-yBar-old nursery seedlings revealed S7 bearing spurs 
with from 2 to 5 leaves. The number of leaves was 4 in 83.8 per cent of the abnormal ehoota, 
frcnn which the author concludes that "a 3-leaved spur haa been derived from a spur wHh more 
leaves, and that pines with a small number of needles in their spurs are more specialised than 
species with a larger number of needles." — Winfield Dvdgton. 

1895. Kbnotsb, L. a. IHmoipUc caipellate flower of Acalyplia Indies L. Jour. Indian 
Bot. 1 ; 3-7. tl fiiQ. 1919. — The carpellate flowers on the lower branches of the inflorescence 
are trilooular; those at the tips of the staminate cymes ace unilocular. In the latter there 
are no traces of other carpels. — A. J. Eamea. 

1896. KiBBT, R. S., AND J. 8. Mabtin. a study of Uw formatloa a&d development of 
the flower bnds of Jonathan and Gilnwi Golden In relation to different types (clover sod, bias 
grass sod, cover crop, and clean tillage) of soil managemenL Proe. Iowa Acad. Sci. 2S: 26&- 
290. PI. 7. 1920.— See Bot. Abets. 6, Entry 1760. 

1897. Manabbsi, A. Sulla bloli^ florale del pesco. 2 nota. {pn the floral Uology of 
flie peach. 2nd note.] Stas. Sperim. Agrarie Italiane S2: 42-fSI. 1919.— See Bot. AbMe. 5, 
Entry 17S7. 

1898. Ma8CBb,M. SnrlerOIederaasise nonrrlciere dnpollen. [TherAleottbet^etmn-l 
Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Parb 16S: 1120-1122. ifyj. 1919.— An account of the changes taking 
place in the cytoplasm of the tapetal celle during maturation and spore formation of Datura 
arborea L. At tetrad formation the cytoplasm contains numerous mitochondrial threads 
and granules, together with tannin corpuscules. The cells are usually multinucleate. In 
older stages the nuclei disappear, after fusing in pairs; the mitochondria also disappear. As 
the cytoplasm becomes vacuolate numerous deutoplasmic vesicles appear, as well as some 
starch.—^- B. Wann. 

1896. Metcalf, WooDBBinaB. A precoclons youngster. Amer. Forestry 26: 16. t fig. 
1900. — A demonstration of the fact that coniferous cones are simply modified branches, the 
leaves of which are ch^ged in shape to form the cone scales. — Cha$. H. OH*. 

1900. MiLLBB, RoBBBT B. The wood of Hachaerlnm WhltfotdU. Bull. Torray Bot. 
Club 47:73-79. 8 fin. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entiy 218. 
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1901. Fahhel, L. H., and C. M. Kitfo. The gonnliutloii of Bome traea aadVahmtM and 
diMTjtiniille forma. Proc. Iowa Acnd. EktL 25: 202-340. Fig-^B^IK. 1020.— Se^ot. Abatt. 
5, Entry 13S0. 

1902. PoLB^EvANB, I. B., AND E. Lahsdkll. Tbs w«ftds of Sooth Africa. ITotM oa Ote 
Cuiada thistle (Cnlcva umult). Jour. Dept. Agric. Union South Africa 1; 73-75. 1 fig. 
lOiO. 

1903. RoHCAQUoiiO, M. Ducrlilone aaatomlca e conqNumta dogll oiganl ^Igol dl clnqn* 
ifccla A '"'"vnf I [CooqiarBtlTe anatomy of the aerial orpuu of five gpedea of Mimosa.] Hal- 
p^hift 28: 435-167. 1910. 

1904. BAfims, T. A. The physiological anatomy of the plants of the Indian deseit. Jour. 
IndisnBot. 1:33-43. 16jiQ. 1919.~TheautharliasBtudiedthe8tructureof the leaf and stem 
of 166 species, 125 genera, and 50 orders of xerophytic plants of the Indian desert. This is 
the introductory section of his paper and contains chiefly a discussion of the physical aapeets 
of the desert, including tables of meteorological data. The anatomy of a few forms in the 
Moiispermaceae and Gapparidaoeae is deeoribed and illustrated. Herbarium specimens were 
used, and were sectioned unembedded. (See also Bot. Absts. 9, Entry 771.}— A. J. Eamet. 

1905. ScHAFTNiB, John H. The dioecious nature of buffalo-grass. Bull. Torrey Bot. 
Chib. 47: 119-124. 1920.-'The buSalo-grasa, BulbilU daetyMdM (Nutt.) Raf., has bem 
variously considered, and even in our present manuals inconsbtent statenienta are made as 
to its dioecism. Field obserrations in Kansas and experimental results indiaate that the dioe* , 
eioos condition is the normal one, it being the only one found in the course of this inveeti- 
gation.— P. .4. Mvne. 

1900. Shiblst, John, and C. A. LAuniiBT. TIls stems of cUmbiflg plants. Proc. Lin- 
nean Soo, New South Wales 13 : 600-609. PI. eo-ee. 1918.— The results of the examination 
of fi3 climbing plant stems are giren. A grouping of the structures according to natural orders 
was found impossible, for similar characteristics were common to plants of many different 
families, especially s^ong dicotyledons. Therefore, cIbbscs were created and are discussed 
in BOtDt detail, illusti^ted, and type species indioated. Under Subclass I: Dicotyledones, are 
seren classes; (1) fformaUa, single cambium, wood and bast of each bundle lying along the 
same radius; (2) Ckiattoxylon, single cambium, in young stems four rays of alternate wood 
and bast; (3) AHroxylon, single cambium, bundles separated by stellate arrangement of 
pluriseriste rays; (iy EndopMoia, second bast occurring at inner margin of wood ring (bi- 
e<dlateral); (6) Exocycla, besides normal cambium, new cambium; — lones appear succes- 
sively eentrifugally; (fXj Phloiocyela, new bast lonei are produced in centripetal order; (7) 
Polyciwla, oldest bundles in pith, then a normal sone of wood and bast, or alternating rinp 
may be formed. Under Subclass II; Monocotyledonea, are two classes; (1) Vul^ares, usual 
rind and scattered closed bundles; (2) Abnormolss, differing from subclass (Ij ia Mie or other 
of the above characters. The authors conclude that these abnormal stem structures in climb- 
ers assist Uiafree flow of elaborated sap in the bast. — Sloise Qerry. 

1907. Sbbbvb, Fobbebt. Fiollfetatlon In cacti. IRev. of: Johnson, Ditkcan S. The 
fiidt of Opontia folglda; a study of perennatlon and proliferation In the fruits of certain Cacta- 
cew. Carnegie Inst. Wash. Publ. 260. PI. If . 1918.]— Plant World 2: 182--1S3. 1919. ' 

1908. Stbil, W. N. The distribution of the arch^onla and the antheridla on Ha protholUa 
of some homosporotis leptosporenglate ferns. Trans. Amer. Microsc. Soc. 3S: 271-273. 'j!ff., 
1919. — In ordinary Polypodiaeeae, the archegonia are formed on the so-called cushion directly - 
back of the apical notch, and the antheridia on the posterior portion, of the prothaltium; bdt 
in some speries the antheridia are produced on the lobes and margins. Under favorable 
conditiouB of nutrition male prothallia became monoecious. In Osmundaoeae the archegonia 
are produced on the sides of the midrib from the notch to the posterior end where the anther- 
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idia are borne. A peculiar arrangement of the aez organs was found on the prothallia of 
PUrit ennformia Bum. var. Victoria. On the prominent and highly developed cushion the 
arcbegonia occupy only the highest portions while the antheridia are found on the lower parte 
from the notch to the posterior end. In some cultures a large number of prothallia produced 
antheridia only, on both surfaces, especially when the prothallia were equally illuminated 
on both surfaces. In other cultures when the dishes were about half filled with sphagnum 
and nutrient solution, several species were grown which produced both arohegonia and an- 
theridia on both surfaces. It was observed that prothallia may be grown in weak light indef- 
initely, but under auoh conditions antheridia only are produced. When the light is sufficiently 
strong, archegonia will form with the continued growth of the prothallium, provided fertili- 
sation is prevented. — S. H. Bitary. 

1909. ViBLHAUBs, [— ] nerblltterlgor Kim. [Four-leaved clover.] Uliutrierte Landw. 
Zeitg. 39: 373-374. 1019. — The formatim of four or more leaflets is encouraged by 
conditions favoring luxuriant growth. It is to be regarded as a condititm of robustness or 
hypertrophy, or as a certain form of fasoiation; and it diminishes the fruitfulness of the plant. 
Whether the property of forming four leaflets is hereditary or not is not known. — John W. 
RoberU. 

1910. VOCHTTKO, Hbbicakn. nnteraochviigea nr e:9enateatellea Anatomie and Patb- 
ologle dea PflanzenkBrpers. n. Die PoUrltlt der Oewldue. [BiperlmenU anatomy ami 
pathology of the plant body. n. Polarity.] vi+SSi p., l» pi., lis fig. Tubingen, 1918.— Re- 
view by O. VON KIirchkbkI in: Zeitschr. Pflansenkr. 29: 2&-24S. 1019 (1920). 

1911. roN K{ikchniib), 0.. [Bev. of; Y&cantfa, Ebbmann. ITnteraachimgen znr es- 
pralniientAUea Aaatomie and Pathologie dea PflanzenUtipera. n. Die Polarltit der Gewlchse. 
(Ei^rlmental anatomy and pathology of the plant body. n. Polarity.) n+333 p.. It pi., IIS 
fig. Tabmgen, 1918.1 Zeitschr. Pflansenkr. 29: 242-249. 1919 (1920).— See also nert 
preceding Entry, 1910. 

1912. Wkathbbwax, Patti.. The ancestry of maize— a reply to ctitlclsm. Bull. Torrey 
Bot. Club. 46; 275-278. 1919. — H. J. Kbiiftoit'b criticism of author's paper of September, 
1918, on the evolution of maise make necessary a brief presentation of the present status of 
the queeticm. Errors were made in the paper in question in confusing "bracts" with "pro- 
phylla" and in substituting "one-rowed" for "single-rowed" ; these are to be corrected. The 
theories of the origin of maise by hybridisation and of the ear by fasciation are disensaed, 
and the importance of the uss of comparative morphology in explaining the origin of Zea, 
BueUaena and Tripsacvm from common anoeetcy is re-emphaaiied. — P. A. Munt. 

1913. WiBLAHo, G. R. DistrlbuOon and r«latlonshlp> of the cycadeolds. Amer. Jout. 
Bot. 7: 164-171. PI. 7, Sfig. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Enry 1999. 

1914. WtUAT, Flobbkcb. The vegetatlTe oipms of some perennial grasses. Proe. Iowa 
Acad. Sci. 25: 341-367. Fig. lil-lU- 1920. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF BRYOPHYTES 

AiiBxandbb W. Evans, Editor 

lots. AliiBn, C. E. Sex Inheritance In Sphaerocaipoa. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 58: 
289-316. tTfig. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 486. 

1916. ANOBDWa, A. Lb Rot. Dlcranowelsla crispnla In the White Honntatna. Rhodora 
21 : 307-208. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 313. 

1917. Andbbws, a. LbRot. Hymenostommn In North America. I. Delimitation of the 
genns. Bryologist 23 ; 28-31. 1920. — The author maintains that the mosses usually classified 
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under Attomiim, Hymtnostomwn, ftad Weisia are bo closely related that generic eepaTation is 
unwairaDtad; that the revival of Kleiovxitia ie wholly needleea; and that Tetra-pttrwn should 
Dot be included in Attomum. The understanding of the genus has been further obscured by 
the Inclueion of many unrelated tropical and south-temperate forms, u well as by careless 
identifications. The genus, as here delimited, corresponds with Lindberg's MoUia, subgenus 
Hymenotiomwn; it may be naturally divided into the three subgenera Atlomwn, Euhymeno- 
ttottatm and Weitia. — E, B, Chambwiain. 

1918. ARHiTAca, Elianoba. On the babltats and freqaenclee of some Madeira bryo- 
phytea. Jour. Ecol. 6: 220-225. 1918.— See Bot. Abats. 4, Entry 274. 

1919. DouiN, Ca. Le oqiltiile du Marclutntla polymorpba eipUqu par6 Leltgeb et see dis- 
ciples. [The receptacle of Harchantla polymorpba eiplatned by Leltgeb and hts disc^les.l 
Rev. 06n. Bot, 32: 57-71. 1920, — A criticism and refutation of the interpretation of Leitgeb 
who held that growing points in the angles between the original 8 fused thalli (rays) grew into 
additional archegonium-bearing thalli, which folded underneath and fused with the lower 
surface of the receptacle. — L. W. Sharp. 

1920. Evans, Alkzandxr W. The North American gpedea of Aaterella. Oontrib. IT, S, 
Nation. Herb. 20 : 247-312. 1920. — In this revision of the North American species of the liver- 
wort genus AaUrella Beauv. (including the Mexican and West Indian representativea) IS 
species are recf^niied and very fully described, and the following new species and names occur: 
Aflerelia toccata (Wahl.) Evans, A. wnoia (Lehm. & Lind.) Evans, A, rMgo»a, A. retievlala, 
and A. 9«TSieolor. Five species described by Stephani from Mexico are referred to a list of 
doubtful species. The systematic treatment ia preceded by a discussion of the nomenclature 
of the genus, which is generally known in Europe under the name Fimbfiaria, and by notes 
on its morphological characters.— 5. F. Blake. 

1921. HouiifoKR, John M. Dr. Correns's IsTesflgstlons and sterile mostes. Bryolo- 
gist 23: 27-28. 1920. — Few bryologists, when determining sterile material, seem to ose the 
keys givea in the chapter upon Systematic Determinations in Correns's "Vermehnmg der 
Laubmooee durch Brutorgane und Stecklinge." Two examples of the usefulness of these 
keys are given. — E. B. Chambsrlotn. 

1922. Inohau, W. Hosms and hqstlci of the magnesttun limestone of West Torkshin 
(continued). Rev. Bryologique 41 : 77-82. 1914. [Issued in 1919.1— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 
340. 

1923. ScHACKE, Mabtba a. A chronuMome difference between tbe sens of ^haerocarpoi 
taxuaa. Science 49: 218-219. 1919.— See Bot, Abata. 3, Entry 1034. 

1924. Watbok, W. The biyophytes and Ucheas of fresh water. Jour. Ecol. 7: 71-83. 
I91B.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 310. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF FUNGI, LICHENS, 
BACTERIA AND MYXOMYCETES 

H. M. FiTEFATRiCK, Editor 



1106. Bal, S. N., akd H. p. CaAUDHUBT. Conunentatlones Mycologtcse. 7. A short 
Study of nicaiia repanda (Wahl.) Rehm on Borsssna flabellUer Linn. Jour, Dept, Soi. Oal- 
BUtta Univ. 2 : 35-33, f pi. 1920.— The authors record the ooourrenca of the fungus at C^- 
outta, and give a short description .~-n''tnj!0U l>udiieon. 
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19Z7. Bai., S. N. Comment>tloii» Hjcologlcae. S. VBnnlctilarU J^troplu Sftf., oa 
jAtropltt lnteg«rflii». Jour. Dept. Soi. Galoutta Univ. 2 : 31-32. I pi. 1920. — Thia u & ne- 
ord of the occurrence of the fungus at Calcutta. A short deeoription is given. — Winjidd 
Ihtdgeon. 

1008. BBABDBi.Ba, H. C. A new epeclei of Am&nlta. Jour. Elishft Mitchell Sei. Soe. 34: 
IflS-lOQ. PI. SO-SI. 1919. — Amanita mutabiUa is described, growing on white sand aloBg 
the eout (Davis Island, North Carolina). In a note b; W. C. GoKza tbesanae speeiee is 
also reported in similar soil from Charleston, South Carolina. — W. C. Colter, 

1929. BfiROBSBN, F., AND Rauniuaer, C. Hosiob snd licheni collected In the former 
DftnUh Veit Indlss. DanskBot. Ark. 2*: 18 pi. IB18.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 150 

1030. Boss, S. R. Descriptions of fungi In Bengal. (Agarlcaceao and PoljpeiacaK.] 
Proc. Indian Assoc. Cultivation Sei. 4; 109-114. PI. l-ll. 1918.— The following speoiea, 
collected near Calcutta, Hooghly, and neighboring places, are described, and with the ei- 
ceptioD of the first are figured: Schiio-phyUwn commune, Ltnlintu praerigidtu, L. eaeijritotiu, 
L. irregidaria, Lepipta ermineut, CoUj/bia mimieui, C, ambuslus, DaedaUa querdna, FomUu 
geaber, Polj/ilictiu tanffianiu, and Hexttgonia avh-tenuit. The author etat«s that he expects 
to pubUsh similar descriptions of the Polyporsceae in Bengal at frequent intervals, and will 
cover the group in two or three years. — H. M, Fittpatrick. 

1931. Botes, M. G. Etudes but la blologle et la culture dea champignons 8tip6rte«n. 
(BloliVT and culture of mushrocuna.) M6m. Soc. ScL Phys. Nat. Bordeaux vn, 2: 233-344. 
ipl.,IQfiii. 1918. — The work is divided into two parts: 1. Experiments on the genninatic» of 
spores and culture of mycelia of edible Basidio- and Asoomyoetes, 2. Special reseaxclies en 
Morehella eieuUnla and Psalliota eampeatrii. — The author attempted to obtain the genninatioa 
of many kinds of spores but had only a few positive results. He was thus unsuccessful with 
BoUtw, Rwtvta and Amanita. Contrary to the findings of MATBncHOT,DK Lespabrs, and 
others, the author has never (diserved the germination of Tuber spores. He attempted 
without success also the germination of spores which had gone through the d^estive tract 
of animals. In ctmtact with oak leaves or rootlets, spores remain equally inert. The author 
studied in particular a group of fungi neither saprophytic nor apparently parasitic, found in 
the vicinity of trees. He believes them to be always symbiotic with trees through myoor- 
rhisa. This fact has been satisfactorily proved for several Agarioineae and for Tubtr. The 
direot connection between fungus and mycorrhiia is difficult to establish in the speeiee that 
do not form rhiioids. Symbiotic forme are apparently capable of adopting parasitic habits 
and vice versa. The author found Hypkotomafa»eieulare and Trametes pini growing on earth 
in contact with their host through myeorrhisa only, and a normally mycorrhisal fonn (So- 
lefus) growing parasitically on tree trunks, — Aseptic Mycelia: Conbtantin and Matbucbot 
saved the industry of mushroom culture in France, attacked by Myeogona pemidota, wba 
they introduced in the market aseptic mycelia, raised from spores. The author does not ob- 
tain satisfactory results with this method. He recommends another which he believes to be 
new. It consists simply in growing mycelianot from the spores but from fragments of paeodo- 
tisBue taken from the pileus or stipe. Moet of these cuttings grow vigorously. Thoee of 
Boletus are of weak growth, and thoee of Morehella, Amanita, and Tuber, do not grow at alL 
This faet the author considers as further proof of the semi-paTaaitic nature of these latter 
fungi. The saprophytic mycelia of Morehella can easily be obtained from the sporea, but it 
remains permanently sterile. The author believes that in order to produce eaipc^hofM 
MorcheUa must become parasitic or symbiotic. All attempts to bring about this ccnditioa 
have, however, failed. The mycelium remains sterile in field, garden, or orchard. When 
inoculated on live tubers or rootlets of Jeraealein artiohoke, it does not penetrate the living 
tissue. His special studies on PtalUota campettrie seemed to prove that cultun^ charaeten 
are preserved by the mycelia arising from outtings.^Af ofAtliis BentawU. 
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1932. Bbohtxnbksmmbr, J., and M. J. ScHLBaiNOES. Cfttbohrdnite feimentaUon by 
IwctBTla u Influenced by the convoiltlon of the medium. [AbstrMt.) Abate. But. 3: S. 
1S1«. 

1933. CHAUDHnsr, H. P. Commentatloaefi Hycologlcae. 6. PhylloetlctK glycoBmidls Sy- 
(few and Butler, on Glycosmli pentaphylla Corr. Jour. Dept. Bci. Calcutta Univ. 2: 33-34, 
/ pi. 1920. — This ie & record of the occurrence of the fungus at Calcutta. A abort deecrip- 
tion is given. — Winfield Dudgeon, 

1934. CiiABK, Paiti. F. Hoiphological changes during the growth of bacteria. [Abstract.) 
Abate. Bact. 3; 2. 1919. — "In some instances as early as two hours after traasplauting, and 
in praetically all oases by the fourth or sixth hour of growth, the majority of the organisms 
in any given smear were approximately twice as I&rge as the organism we have considered the 
average, namely, the organisms from a twenty-four-hour culture." Members of the diph- 
theria group are a marked exception. In cultures 4 to B hours old the individuals are smaller, 
less variable and stain more readily than those from cultures 24 hours old. [From author's 
abst. of paper read at scientific session, Soc. Amer. Bact.] — D. Beddtek, 

1935. CoKBB, W. C. The Hydntmis of North Carolina. Jour. Elisha Mitchell 8cL Soc. 
34: 163-107. PI. 1-19. 1919.— Twenty-eight species of the larger Hydnums, including Hyd- 
nwm, Martina, Siteeherinum, Hydneltum, Phellodon and Uydnochaete are reported. Of these, 
Bgdnellvm caTolinianvm Coker and Phettodon Cokeri Banker are reported as new. Resupin- 
ate speciea are not treated. Of the plates two are in color, three are high power drawings 
of the spores, the remainder are photographs. — W. C. Coker. 

1936. CoxsB, W. C. Craterelltu, Cantharellus, and related genera In North Carolina 
•with a key to the genera of gill fungi. Jour. Elieha Mitchell Sci. Soc. 35: 24-48. PI. I-IT (to 
color). 1916. — Twenty-six species are reported, belonging to the following genera: Eotnyct 
nrila, Trogia, Jfyclalie, CraUrellui, Canlharelliu and Plieaturella. Plate 17 gives the spore 
ehwaoters.— JF. C, Coker. 

1937. DABMBLL-SiaTH, G. P. The occurrence of an Inverted hymenium In Agaricna cam- 
pMtrU. Proc. Linnean Soc. New South Wales 43: 883-8S7. PI. 91-BS. 1918.— The article 
records teratolog^cal observations on Agaficw campalris derived from a particular sample of 
■pawn imported from France. The under surface was normal but the upper surface was 
broken by one or more black protuberances composed of irregular, sinuous, labyrinthiform 
lamellae having the appearance of small inverted caps without stipe. These were quite 
separate from the normal hymenium. Spores were borne upon enlarged celts provided with 
1^ sterigmata. These abnormal mushrooms are considered as a partial reveraion to an 
anoestral, cylindric, dome-shaped form having semi-alveolar or labyrinthiform gill formation 
over the exposed upper surface. In the evolution of the normal cap the hymenium is consid- 
ered as having been relegated to the lower surface, the gills having developed from the origi- 
nal pore or alveolar structure.- <7. J. Htanphrey^ 

1938. Da Mbllo, Froilano. Contribution to the study of the Indian Asperi^. Jour. 
Indian Bot. 1: I6S-161. 1920.— 'The author describes AtperffiUut iSUrig7natoey»tii) judy- 
ekrontut as a new species, and records its behavior on a number of different culture media, — 
Witifield Dudgton. 

1939. DoMK, P. J. Someorganlsma causing spoilage incansed foods, with special reference 
to flat soars. [Abstract.] Abets. Baet. 3 : 4. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2104. 

1940. EasBSON, FaaDKBicK. A yeast-agar medium for Uie meningococcus. [Abstract.l 
Abate. Bact. 3: 10. 1919. — "The primary objects of these experiments have been attained, 
namely to find a cheap and simple medium which would enable us to maintain cultures <tf a 
delicate organism such as the meningococcus so that shipment over long distaneee might be 
practiced without danger of losing valuable strains." — Preparation of medium: Macerate 10 
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gramfl of bakers' or brewers' yeast in 100 oc. of water for20 minutes; steam for 2 hours at 100°; 
filter twice through filter paper, or perhaps preferably, clarify by use of glass wool; prepare a 
2.5 per cent agar with or without peptone and salt; to each 60 oc. of agar, add 40 oc. of yeaat 
decoction; Bteriliie in autoclave for 20 to 30 minutes. A aemiaolid yeast ^ar (0.6 per cent) 
"will prolong the viability for beyond the pierioda observed for the solid medium." — [From 
i^Mt. of paper read at scientific session, Soc. Amer. Bact.] — D. Stddiek. 

1941. Febdinaxdsen, C, ANnO. WiNOB. A Pbjllachora parasitic on Sargasatun. Hjreo- 
logia 12 : 102-103. t fig. 1920.— PhyUaehora oetaniea is desoribad as a new species. It pro- 
duces swellings on Sargatmm. — H. R. Roten. 

1912. GiLBBBT, E. M. A pecollar entomophthorous fungus. Trans. Amer. MJcroso. Soo. 
38:263-269. PI. n, IS, fig. l^tS. 1919.— Among the fui^i found on fern prothallia grown id 
water cultures or on moist sphagnum, one appeared from time to time which seemed to be a 
vigorous parasite. It was isolated and pure cultures were obtained on Thaxteb'b potato hard- 
agar plus LopfiiUnd's malt extract. An effort was made to find an insect upon wbichit would 
grow; but no infections were secured upon any of the insects of the greenhouse, nor upon vig- 
orous fern prothallia, although it would grow on dying fern prothallia. The fungus seems 
to be of a decided saprophytic nature. Other investigators have observed a sapropbytio 
condition in certain members of the Bntomophthorales. The fungus grows rapidly. No 
haustoria or rhiioidal growths are found. The hyphae branch and beoome septate; the oetls 
compare favorably with those of Emptua, b«t differ in many particulars. The shape and sise 
of cells vary greatly. Conidiophores arise usually from terminal celb. No sclerotia are 
found. Conidiophotes, usually simple, are sometimes compound, each branch producing a 
single conidium. By a process not fully understood, the basidium ruptures and projects the 
ripened conidium often to a distance of 65 mm. Upon a substratum containing moisture the 
coaidia germinate in from 6 to 12 hours and put forth from one to four germ tubes which de- 
velop a tjrpical mycelium. Upon a dry surface the conidia germinate and produce secondary 
coaidia which are discharged like the primary ones, and these may germinate and produce 
tertiary spores. Primary conidia have diameters of 48 to 60 m, secondary, 35 to 40 /t> and the 
tertiary 20ji. Some conidia do not germinate upon an unfavorable substance; but form a 
thick wall and appear to be resting spores, although germination has not been observed. — 
S. H. Estary, 

1913. GiLEBT, Hblbn M. Two new traflleB. Mycologia 12: 99-101. Fig. I. 1920.— 
T-aiber candliciUtUum and T. vnicolar an described as new species. — H. R. Roten. 

1914. Hauheb, B. W. B«Gterlol^cal results obtained In piKctlce with vat pastenrlutlra 
and with one of the final package methods. Iowa Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 190: 161-158. 1919. 

1915. Haumbb, B. W. Studies on formation of gas la sweetened condensed n^k. Iowa 
Agric. Exp. Bta. Res. Bull. 54: 211-220. t fig. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 2199. 

1946. HAtiMBB, B. W., andD. E. Bailit. Tbe volatile acid production of starters and of 
organisms Isolated from them. Iowa A^o. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 55: 223-246. 1919.— See Bot. 
Absts. 5, Entry 2172. 

1947. Hbuw, Takxwo. Vorliuflge HltteUung ueber elne AnthncDose von Carthamns 
ttnctoilas. (PToUmlnaTT report of an antbracnose of Carthamua tlnctorlas.] Ann. Fhytopath. 
Soc. Japan 1*. It p., fig. 1-t. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2659. 

1948. Hebbb, Albsbt C. Rotes on Mexican lichens. Bryologist 23 ; 3-4. 1920. 

1949. Hebbb, Albert C. Hints (or lichen studies. Bryolt^ist 23 : 20-27. 1920.— Much 
valuable work could be done upon the physiology of the growth and luxuriance of lichenSr 
especially in the case of rock- or bark-inhabiting species, without taxonomio knowledge. 
There are great possibilities in the study of the inheritance of lichen species. — E. B. 
Chambtrlain, 
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1060. Kbbnb, M. LncaLLE. Studies of zygospore fomuitloii In Phrcomyces nltens Kmue. 
Trus. Wisconsin AcmI. Sei. 10: 1196-1219. PI. 16-18. 17 fig. 1919.— Cytological studies of 
the plus Bind minus etroina of Phyeomyceg niftna were mnde but no conBtant morphologioal or 
oytologioal difTerencee could be determined &t any phue of the life cycle. The intenud uid 
-external ohangea occurring before and after conjugation are described and illustrated. Fol- 
lowing a charaoteristic grouping of the nuclei, there appears to take place a fusion of nuclei 
in pairs. The disorganiiation of part of the nuclei, probt^Iy the unfused ones, is followed by 
the ftppearsnce of reserve substances: a large amoimt of oil and a nucleo-protein-like sub- 
Bta&ee. — L, K, Bariholomew. 

1951. Klbbahn, H. Hai^t- vnd Nebenfruchtformen der Askomyzeten. Erster Tell: 
Btgene Dntersuchotigen. [Perfect and Imperfect stages of ascomycetes.] S9S p., M7S fig. 
Gebr. Boratrager: Leipiig, 1918. 

1952. Lathau, Rot. UubcI hosts of Cyphella mnsclgena Fr. Bryologiat 23 : 7. 1900.— 
The (ratbomotea that in Southold, New York, the fungus seems to prefer Tkvidium pdlvdo$wn 
aa hoet to the exclusion of other, intimately associated species.—^. B. ChamAarlmn. 

1063. Leidx, Joseph. Modification of Gram's stiln for bacteria. [Abstract.] Absts. 
Boflt. 3: 7. 1919. — "In the course of some experiments in staining bacteria according to 
-Oram's method it was found that any of the metallic iodides soluble in water may be substi- 
tuted for the potassium iodide in Gram'a (Lugol's) solution." [From author's abstract of 
p^>er read at scientific session, Soc. Amer. Bact.} — D. Reddiek. 

1954. L'Ebtbangb, W. W., and R. GBHio-SmTH. The "springing" of Una of preserred 
fndt. Froc. Linneon Soc. New South Wales 43; 400-414. 1918. — Cons of pears and plums, as 
e<Mnpared with apricots and peaches, were found to be especially susceptible to "springing." 
Teaste chiefly, certain, moulds and bacteria sometimes, apparently in an inactive condition, 
were found. Suggestions for better operating methods ore given. — Eloiae Qerry. 

1965. Llotd, C. O. Hycologlcal notes. No. 57. P. SSOSU.fig- ISSS-lilt. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April, 1919. — A photograph of J. Raubbottou is accompanied by a brief personal 
appreciation. The status of the genus Lasehia is discussed, and about twenty species ore 
cited with annotations. Under the heading "rare or interesting fungi received from corre- 
spondents" the following are discussed and in most cases figured: Clatknu eaneellatua, Len- 
finus rimUoMni, Uj/dnum puIeAerrtmum, Dacryomitra dtpoUans, Polj/ttietiu pituitua, Dacry- 
«}WM nuda, Polytticlut felipponei, Polyporui greenii, Polyiliettu icopulotu*, Podoerea xylari- 
oidm.—B. M. Fitxpatrick. 

1966. Lu>TD, C. a. Hycologlcal notes. No. S8. P. 814-8i8, fig. tSSS-ISST. Cincin- 
ooti, Ohio, March, 1919. — A short account of Arthub Lister's life and work is accompanied 
by a photograph of this well known student of the myxomyoetea. The following "rare or 
interesting fungi received from correspondents" are discussed and in moat cases figured: 
CampaneUa cvcuUata, Durogaster brvnnea, Rimhachia petiioidea, Qetuter lomenlima, TVem- 

^lla meUea, Polyporva imaragdinut, Poroditevt riekii, Polyitictui kexagonoideB, Favolut 
caeapitotui, Plerula fruticum, Deddinia oiionmata, PolyporuM tetiger, Polyponu atrohitpidw, 
LentitMM chordtUia, Ouepinia elegant, Daeryomyeea paUidTia, TremeUa eompacta, Daeryormlra 
duMa, Sterewn eorruge, Polyporua perlvaua, Lachnocladiun brasiliertee, Daeryomyeea hyalimit. 
— H. Af. FiUpatrick. 

1967. Llotv, C. G. Hycologlcal nctsa. No. ». P. SiSSdO, fig. 14IS-144S. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June, 1919.— A good likeness of GnoiiaB F. Atkhtoon appears on the cover of the pam- 
phlet, A short personal appreciation accompanies it. The genus Trichoaeypha is discussed 
and three species are described. These are T. inaiUtia, T. kindaii, and T. TrtcAoIoma. 
The following fungi are discussed and in many cases figured: TrameUa heteromorpha, Trof 
fflstsf aepiian, Trametea aerpena, Tremella Candida, Irpex eaeapiloaut, Lentites betuUna, Caia- 
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tloma Imnipora, TrameUt truneatospora, /■ana mokantltami, Polyporut ntgotittimia, Itaria 
ritchiei, PolysHcttu erocatiformit, Trametet epiUpKra, Cyphelia futeoditea, Cordj/eept Uoj/dii, 
Polyporui murrillu, HeUrochaeU getattnoga, PMitdokydnum guepiTKndet, Pomet ffibbont, 
PolypoTua auadtria, Lentitei »lrf/aeina. — H. M. Fittpairieh. 

1958. Lu>rD, C. G. Urcologtcal notei. No. 40. P. 801-870, fig. Hes~l4Be. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, August, 1919.— The cover of this pamphlet beua a good likenesB of CnAKLia £. Faib- 
u AN. A brief statement calls attention to Doctor Fairman's mycological activities. A ihiwt 
review of KAtjrriiAN'B "AgaricBceaeofMichiKui"isgiven. The genue Pterula is diacusoed and 
notes and figures are given for twenty-four species. A short note on the genus Dendroeladivm 
is appended. Under the heading "tremellaceous plants," notes are given on the following 
qMCies: TremaUa vMicaria, T. kiapaaica, T. glaira, T. iaim>en»i*, T. foremdet, Avriailaria 
omata, A. mttenterica, Exidia jarmt, Daarfoptii bratili^nttg. — H. M. Fittpatriek. 

1959. Llotd, C. G. Uycologluanotei. No.tfl. P.877-90S,pt.lt4-lS9. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1919.— Attention is called to the fact that phalloida and other fiesby forms, when packed in cot- 
Con saturated with fonnalin, con be shipped long distaneea in good condition. Notes are givMt 
on many species of fungi received from correspondents, especially those sent from variona 
countries of the southern hemisphere. These include species of many genera of the higher 
fungi. New species are described in Polj/porut, Polyaticttii, Ptychogatter, Htxagtma, SUr- 
nifli, Mitruta, Iiaria, Septobaaidium, Caloeera, Rhxtopogon, Caloatoma, Laehnoeladivm, 
Serotvt, Exidia, Daldinia, Xj/laria, and Auricutaria. Critical notes are given on ia»aj 
species of Xj/laria. A discussion is given of the probable identity of Ceracea and Arrhytidia, 
'and their separation from Daeryomyeet is questioned. A new genus ot the I^coperdales, 
Boviatoidea, is founded on the species, B. timpUx n. sp. from South Africa. The genua is 
characteriied by the presence of simple capillitial threads with pointed ends. Attention is 
directed to several misdetenniuations in Bakxb's "Fungi Malayana." In a discussion of the 
genus Scpfoifondtum it is pointed out that three pileate species are known, and agenua AudeAon 
^oGinty is facetiously proposed for these. In the same vein PtaudolheUphora galatinoaa 
McGinty is proposed for a gelatinous Thelephora received from India. A report of the col- 
lection of a species of CauIo0ioMU)n in the Philippines, C. aaccolum, is shown to be incorreot, 
the genus being regarded as still monotypic. Photographs are given for the fungi discussed. 
Due to the high coat of printing, this number of Mycological Notes is distributed in mimoo- 
graphed form, and the announcement is made that this policy will be continued. — H, It. 
Fittpatride. 

1960. Ma'cInnes, L. T., ahdH. H. RAHnEU.. Dairy prodocc tactoty premises and mano- 
factnilng processes: the m)Ucatlon at scientific methods to tiiMr ttouninatlon. Agrie. Gas. 
New South Wales 31: 265-264. S fig. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2254. 

1961. Merbill, E. D., axd H. W. Wade. The validity of the name Dlscomyces for dw 
gentu ot fnngl variously called Actinomyces, Streptothilx and Nocardla. Philippine Jour. Sei. 
14: 65-69. 1919.-^This is an effort to determine the accurate designation for a group of fungi 
whose pathogenic members produce various actinomycoses. By the acoepted principles of 
botanical nomenclature, Slreptothrix Cobn (1875) is invalidated by Slreptothrix Corda (1839), 
and Aetinomyeea Hari (1871) by Aetinonyce Meyen (1827). Diaeomyeet Rivolta (1S78) would 
accordingly be valid, Actinocladothrix Affanossiew and Schults (1889) and tfoeardia Treviaan 
(1889) are to be regarded as synonyms of Diteomyeea. Discomyeta as a generic name is not 
invalidated by Diaeomyeelei as a group name. — Bibliography. — AUtarl R. Siettlter. 

1962. Mons, G. Hykologial EBzlemfinyek. m. KSilemtny. [Hjcologtcal IsvettlgB- 
Uons. in.] Bot. EAsl. 17: 60-78. U fig. 1918. [Summary in German.]— Taxonomic and 
life history studies of the following. (1) Herpolriehia nigra and Neopeekia couUeri found on 
Pinut pumilio, Jwiiperua and Pieta exeeUa; Onmtum pitea is connected with latter. Looa- 
tion of these species in herbaria is indicated. (2) Liionia tmp«rigonia (Auersw.) de Not. f. 
BaUinii (Pir.) Moess on Polytriekum commune. (3) PaeA^aatdisHa microatrotitoidta (prior 
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to 1909 as Oloeotporium) & sSipropliyte on capsules of Catalpa bignonioideii. (4) P. polyspora 
Bub. et Syd. paraaitio on leavea of Acer da»i/eaTpjtm. (5) Leptoipkaeria cre-pini (Westd.) de 
Not. on sporophylls of Lyeiypodiwn onnoftnum turning them black. (6) PyrenochaeUi clilk- 
ridt'a n. ep. described from an old fruit body of Clillais quercina, Pkoma loboloe n. ap. from 
SaUola kati and Aacidium sp.T from Rhamnitx failax. (7) New apeciea of aaprophytio fungi 
describod and the host range for old ones extended. [Through abst. by Matoubchek in 
Zeitsehr. Pflanienkr. 29: 252-253. 1919 (1920).]— Z>. Reddiek. 

1963. Mdsrill, W. A. A correctton. Mycologia 12 : 108-100. 1920.— An error in citation 
is noted in 25 speoiea of polyporea which ar« found to have been tranaferred to the genua 
Poria by Cooke two years in advance of Sacx^abdo'b tranafera. — H. R. Bo»en. 

1064. MuBBiLL, W. A. Daedalea axtensa rediscovered. Mycologia 12: 110-111. 1920.— 
SpecimeuB collected in Indiana are referred to D. txtenia; Peck's original description of this 
sp«ciea is given. — H. R. Ro»m. 

1965. MuxKiLL, W. A. Pol;poma excnrrena Berk, ft Cnrt Mycologia 12: 107-lOS. 
1920. — This species ia considered as synonymoua with TrameUt rigida Berk. & Mont., Poly' 
atietua ex(snftu« Cooke, P. ripens Sacc. & Cub., Coriotopsis rigida (Berk, ft Mont.) Murr. 
Since American specimens referred to Trameha lerpeni are considered distinct from the 
European material T. tiAserpena is suggeated bs a new name for American material. — H. R. 

1906. MoKBiiii., W. A. Llsht-colored resi^tnate polyporea — I. Mycologia 12: 77-02. 
1^0. — Twenty-seven speciea of Porta are presented including P. ineerta (Pers.) comb, nov.' 
and the following new species. P. wnbrineicens, P. laeticolor, P. niveieolor, P. ertmeieolor, 
P. adpreata, P. Unaipora, P. Barlei, P. corioliformis, P. regularit, P. polyporitola, P. ein- 
trtieolor, P. avbaeellanea, P. gubcortieola, P. ATneaii, P. Mtibcollapta, P. Tnonticola, P. lae- 
t«rata, P. rimota, and P. helcromorpka. "The descriptions included are mainly from dried 
Bpecimens. Before the hundreds of such apecimena in the herbarium here can be intelli- 
gently discussed, referred to, or classified, they muat be named and more complete descriptions 
can be prepared later,"— H. B. Rosen. 

1967. MTmsiLL, W. A. lUiistnttoDs of fnngl— ZZXn, Mycologia 12: 69-61. Pf. 5 (col- 
ored), 1920. — BoUtiu lidevt, Tylopilw aSwaUr (Bolatua nxgrelliit), and ArmiOana nardot- 
mia are described and iUustrated.— H. S. Roam. 

1008. NoBTHBUP, Zae. AnowmethodofpreparlngceUnloaeforcellnloseagai. [Abstract.} 
Abats. Bact. 3;7. 191Q.—"The method is as follows: Melt over a free flame at a low heat 200 
snuns of ferric chlorid in a porcelain casserole. Add to this completely melted salt a known 
weight of absorbent cotton, a little at a time (atir with a glass rod), as much aa the melted 
salt will dissolve without making the mixture too thick to be handled readily. When com- 
I^tely diasolved, pour into a large volume of distilled water; a heavy precipitate of finely 
divided bydrocellulose occurs. Filter by using a Buchner or similar funnel plus suction and 
wash the precipitate thoroughly on the filter with distilled water. After the thorough wash- 
tag with distilled water, if any trace of iron chlorid remains, it may be considered as negligible 
as it u harmless, and may be actually beneficial to the medium. Weigh the moist precipitate 
to determine the proportion necessary to use per unit weight of original cellulcoe in malung 
eelluloee agar. The weight of bydrocellulose corresponding to 2 grams of abaorbent cotton 
has been found sufficient in Omeliansky's and other cellulose agar media. Pure absorbent 
ootton dissolves much more satisfactorily than filter paper and gives a more finely divided 
precipitate, oonaequently this is the form now employed as a standard in our laboratory." 
[From author's abst. of paper read at scientific aeasion, Soc. Amer. Bact.] — D. Reddiek. 

106B. NoBTHsap, Zae. Agai-llqnefTlng bacteria. [Abstract.] Abets. Bact. 3: 7. 1019. 
— Found in anaerobic culture from soil. Pure oultnrw are to be isolated and studied, — D. 
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1970. FuatBL, L. H. PeruuiUl mjcelitim of puultic fancl. Proc. Iowa Acad. Set 2S: 
250-203. IQQO.— See Bot. Abata. 6, Entrjr 20S2. 

1971. PiTBONXL, B. Sol nonuae o nurclnme nsro delle cutagno. (On the Uickanlac 
orbkckrotofchostnvti.] Stai.Spenm. AKnrieItalune52:21-4. PI.I-4. 1019.— SeeBot. 
Abate. 5, Entry 2083. 

1972. Rbinxinq, Otto A. Fhytophthon Fabori Hanbl. : The Mnse of coconut bnd lot In 
the Pbll^pliwa. Philippine Jour. Soi. U: 131-161. S pi. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Enti? 
2087. 

1973..RBTTaxB, Lbo F., ano C C. Chen. ConeUtlon within the Colon-AerogeneB eM^ 
lAbetrftct.] Absts. Bact. 3 : 1. 1919. — 167 cultures isolated from soil, 20 of which were of colon 
type, and 173 from animals all of which were colon type. Media used were (1) Clark and Lubi 
medium with Witte'a peptone, (2) the same with "Difco" peptone, (3) their synthetis 
medium. "A total of 3725 individual hydrogen ion eoncentration determinations and 4632 
V<^es-Proskauer reactions were made. The Ph was determined by the colorimetric method 
of Clark and Lubs; the dyes used being brom-thymol blue for the aen^enea E^up and metbjd 
red for the colon type. Brom-cresol purple was used to check the P^ values of the other 
two dyes, especially in the range 5.6 to 6.4. The result showed that a three dvys inoubation 
period was not sufBcient for the methyl red test in these media; but an almost perfect corre- 
lation between the two types was observed in the aynthetio as well aa in the Witte's peptone 
medium (not in the Dif co) when the incubation period was prolonged to 5 days. — The results 
of the Voges-Proekauer tests showed that this test can be made in either of the three media, 
and that the usual incubation period can be shortened fr<Mn 6 days to 24 hours (even to tan to 
fourteen hours). A positive reaction may be obtained by the simple and rapid "shake" 
method in which the eoein-coloration can be observed for 1 to 3 hours, and its maximum color 
produoticm from 2 to 8 hours. The method of Levine in which an oxidising agent is used. 
Mid that of Bunker, Tucker and Green in which they expose a thin layer of culture fluid in 
a Syracuse watch glass both proved either uncertain or too laborious.— With the few ezoqK 
tione which occurred among the colon strains from soil, the uric acid test of Eoaer gave 'veiy 
satisfactory correlation with the other reaotions when the necessary precautions were takem. 
— The effect of a mixture of colon-aerogenea types of organisms upon the Ph and upon tbe 
Vt^es-Proakauer teat was determined. It was found that the Pb concentration was distorbed 
between types when such a mixed culture wae used, while the Voges-Proekauer reaction proved 
to be relatively permanent. — The limiting P^ concentration of the colon-aerogenee types of 
onanisms was determined daily in the synthetic medium of Clark and Lubs for a period of 
3 weeks. The reault showed that the Pb concentration ranged from 4.7 to 7.4 within that 
period." [From authors' abat. of paper read at scientific section, Soc. Amer. Bact.) — D. 
Reddiek. 

1974. Rettoer, Leo F., and Maboabxt M. Scovillb. Bacterinm anatla, Not. Spoc-i 
an organism of economic In^Nirtance and a member of the para^phold pwp. [Abstrsot.) 
Abate. Bact. 3: 8. 1919.— An organism resembling very closely B. paratyphoaut B. was ino- 

- lated from the internal organs of ducklings which had succumbed. "Indeed so similar wen 
the morphology, cultural characters, etc., of the new organism and different strains <d B. 
paratyphoaue B. that it has as yet been unpoesible to difFerentiate them, although agglutina- 
tion tests still remain to be made." [From abat. of paper read at scientific session, Soo. Amer. 
Bact.]— D. Reddick. 

1975. RiPFXL, AuotrST. Die chemlsche Zusammenaetzang von Lactarla p^terlta (Scop.) 
imd Lacterla vellerea (Fries). [The chonlcal con^osltlon of Lactarla piperita (Scop.) aad 
Lactarla vellerea (Fries.).] Naturw. Zeitschr. f. Forst- u. Landw. 17: 142-146. 1919.~A 
chemical analysis of the two varieties, which are difficult of distinction to the beginner, is 
given in two tables. A comparison shows a similar content of phosphoric acid and potasnum. 
Cmde fats are slightly more abundant in veUerea, and greater in both than in other fungi. 
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ValUrta also has k higher percentage of crude fiber. The soluble portion of the fiber is not 
celluloee, but, more than likely, hemicelluloee. The chief difference conaiate in the greater 
resistance of the cell walls of veUersa, which makes it more difficult for digestive juices to attack 
the oitTogenouB constituents and albumen bodies (which are more abundant in vtlUrea than 
in piperita) in this variety. It has not been definitely determined what causes this difficult 
panneability; it may be chitin. In general, the differences may be traced back with some de- 
gree of probability to the toraentose elements of the cap and to the large number of fertile 
•lementa resulting from dense-growing lamellae. — J. Roeaer. 

1979. ScBfiTstt, T. H. Bo^dnlngsfnlde nyere nnders^lser over funteos blMtenut. 
[LoqnrtuitnewinvMtlg&tionsoiiPerldennlumplnl.] Tidsskr. Skogbruk 28: 23-29. 1920. 

1977. Seavbk, F. J. Notes on North American Hypocreoles— IV. Aschersonla and Hjpo- 
erella. Mycolc^ia 12: 93-%. PI. 6. 1920. — Aschersonia is considered as the imperfect stage 
of Hypocreiia. On this basis a new combination, Hypocrella tarhinala (Berk.), is made. B. 
diajunela sp. nov. said to occur on white fly is briefly described and the belief expressed that 
qmoiefl of Hypocrella may prove to be of eoonomio importance in combatinK harmful insects. 
—B. B. Boaen. 

PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

E, W. Bbbkt, Editor 

1B78. Baccaaini, F. Intorao aU'ologenesi. [Concerning ologenesls.I Nuovo Gior. Bot. 
Ital. 26: llS-128. 1910. — Daitiki.e Rosa in his recent book "Xew theory of evolution and the 
geosr^hic distribution of life," makes on attempt to give on the basis of ologenesis a better 
explanation of evolution and the distribution of plants and animals than could be hod from the 
theories of Dakwik, Lamascx and dz Vrik8. Inbrief,the8earethe writeT'scontentions:{l> 
The evolution of thespecificidioplasm, which is bound up with the phylogeny of the organisms, 
is predetermined, continuous and independent of external factors. (2) The evolution of the 
idit^lasm is rectilinear up to a certain point when due to increasing complexity the idioplasm 
divides diohotomously which results in the complete elimination of the mother form and the 
establishment of two new "species" which in turn develop and then divide. (3) The evolution 
is not reversible because the products of a dichotomous division have a different constitution 
sinoe, as was stated above, a certain part of the characters of the mother form have bectane 

B 
completely eliminated A ■• — . (4) Each new "phyletio species" (the complex of individuals 

lying between two dichotomous divisions) stands at the end of the genealogioiJ tree and oon- 
sequMitly its phylogenetic prospects are much reduced. Furthermore, there is a tendency, as 
evolution proceeds, for the new forms to became stabilized lo that new dichotomous divisions 
ooeur only at great intervals. Phyletio and systematic species are not identical. The former 
has but a limited duration, although throughout its existence it may pass through a number 
of different stages which would be considered distinct species, or even genera, by the sys- 
tematist. (fi) The large branches of the evolutionary tree are to be sought in the early geo- 
logical ages when the phylogenetic prospect of the idioplasm was at its prime. The creation 
of new forms, due to the dichotomous divisions of the idioplasm, does not always flnd immedi- 
ate e^^ression because of external conditions. A "mollusk," for example, may have been 
potentially a mollusk long before climatic and environmental conditions permitted of the 
existence of mollusks. This indicates why there is such a lack of connections in the evolu- 
tionary line, uid why there is such an apparent polymorphism. (6) Since the division of the 
idioplasm of a given form took place simultaneously in all individuals and throughout the 
entire area occupied by them, it becomes an easy matter to account for the geographic distri- 
bution of species and to explain geographic anomalies without having to resort to the migra- 
tion hypothesis. (7) In the development of the two species of a dichotomous division one 
form may advance more rapidly and soon reach t^e apex of its development, while the other. 
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proceeding ■lower, gires riae to « greater rmety of fonna.— Wboi e^itrasted with Um then; 
of DABwmorDH Vhieb, ologeneeist^erBabetterexpUiutioDfortheorwnof tbel&rgeeroln* 
ticnuuy liiiea,fortberichneM of the flora and fauna aa far bsek ae the Cretaeeoua and alao tar 
the geographic distribution of epeciea. The cbancea for the new fonne to arise and exist an 
greater beeause new forma do oot arise as sin^e mutations but aimnhaneousl; throughout the 
entire area occupied by a apeeiea which is undergoing divisioii. Of course the explanation of 
the theor; of ologeneab is a teleological one, but it is s teleology which rcala on a fim 
physical and mechanic^ basis. The author realises that the hypothetical element in the 
theory is still large and that it will be Decessaty to accumulate more evidence before it is 
accepted altt^ther.— £. ArUchmiger. 

1970. Bamcboit, Wildbr D. (Rev. of: Jabokb, F. M. Lectures on tiw prfnc^bn of 
■ynunetty. xii+SSSp. ElsevierPublishingCo.: Amsterdam, 1917.1 Jour. Fhys. Chem. 23 : 
5W. 1019.— See Bot. Abate. 6, Entry 1451. 

1980. Baker, Fbank C. The life of the Pleistocene or facial period. UuIt. Illinois BaD. 
17. vi + i7ep. 67 pi. 1020.— Essentially geological and Bootogical, but useful to the botanist 
in that it contains lists of species of plants and bibliography coverii^ the glaciated and nearby 
areas of North America. — E. W. Berry. 

19S1. Berrt, E. W. [Rev. ofrSsWABD, A. C. Fossil plants. Vol.4. Cambridi^ Univ. 
Press: Cambridge, England, 1919.) Plant World 22: 341-3^. (Nov., 1919) March, 1020. 

1982. BnowN-BLANQtiBT, Jobias. Snr la deconrerte dn Lanius canadensis Webb et 
Berth., dans les tufa de Hon^lller. (Discovery of Lanrus csnaifenala in the tnSs of Hont- 
pelller.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168: 951-962. 1919.— Dwoription of fragments of 
leaves determined as Launu canariengit Webb and Berth. The presence of this species in 
these deposits oonfirma the oceanic and relatively alpine character of the flora at the time of 
their formation.— f. B. Wann. 

1983. BucHHOLi, John T. Embryo development and polyembryony In relation to. flis pl^- 
togeny of conlfera. Amer. Jour. Bot. 7: 125-14fi. S9 fig. 1020.-^366 Bot. Abate. 5, Entry 
1883. 

1084. Caullbrt, Maubicb. Parasitism and symbiosis In relation to evoltittiMi. ScL 
Amer. Monthly 1: 390-403. i fig. 1020. [Presidential address delivered before the British 
Aaiociation for the Advancement of Science (the Australian meeting, 1914).]— A criticism of 
PnoFBBSOB Portier'b theory of universal symbioaia. — Cka». H. OUs. 

The living cycads and the pl^h^eny of seed phutta. 
1920.— See Bot. Absta. 5, Entry 1885. 

1086. CoNKUN, E. J. The mechanism of evolution. Sci. Monthly 10; 392-403. 102O.— 
As the chromosomeB contain the genes orfactorsof Mendelian inheritance, many inTcstigatoia 
have assumed that the cytoplasm serves only as environment or food for the chromoeooMS 
and has nothing to do with heredity. It is true that the spermatozoon is highly di£Ferentiated. 
But the tail of the spermatoioon is either left outside of the egg or its differentiation disappears 
within the egg. And the yollc of the egg is used up as food.— But there is positive evidence 
that all cytoplasmic differentiations are not wiped out at this time. Certain cytoplasmic 
diEFerentiations found in the egg persist in the embryo and adult. Polarity, synunetry, asym- 
metry, and types of egg organisation are of this character.— This egg cytoplasm inheritanee 
is non-Mendel ian. Consequently the egg contributes more than the spermatosoon to eadi 
generation. This may be somewhat complicated by the fact that the egg has its characters 
determined by the chromosomes of the cells from which it developed. This would be Men- 
delian inheritance with its beginnings in the preceding generation. If they are not determined 
in this way, but are carried from generation to generation in the cytoplasm the inheritance 
is non-Mendelion. (See also next following Entry, 1987.] — L. Pace. 
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1087. GoNXLiN. E. G. The meclumism of evolutloii. Sci. Monthljr 10: «0^15. 1920.— 
At piesent there ia not sufficient evidence to conclude that modifioationa of the oytoplum ot 
the genn cells are ever really inherited or that they ate the initial stages in evolution. — Almost 
all the ezperimentally produced changes in chromosomes which are known to persist oceur 
during mitoses. — Variations in the volume of chromoeomes are dependent upon tbe volume of 
the resting nucleus and cytoplasm. These variations have no hereditary or evolutionary 
value, aa is evident from a comparison of the nuclei and chromosomes of the spermatoioa and 
ova which differ in volume but not in value.^Abnonnalities in synapsis, separation and equa- 
torial division of ohromosranes are much more important. The two former occur only in the 
formation of geimcells, the latter may occur in any cell. — Changes in the number of chrmno- 
Branes are known in Oenotkera, Aiearit, and Droaophila. — Changes in the constitution of 
ehromoeomee by "eroesing-ovei" of sections of homologous chromosomes or by fragmentations 
or fusions so that a chromosome is not invariably composed of the same ohromomeres has 
been reported.— Experimental modification of chromooomes hu produced monstrosities which 
have not been carried to the next generation. But heat has been shown to increase the num- 
ber of "cross-overs" in the oocyte of Drogophila. These are transmitted. Probably other 
chaogpB in the constitution of chromosomes may be traced to environmental influence^. If 
so initial stages in evolution may find their causes in such influences. — Genes seem to be sub- 
ject to all the poasibilitiee juat discussed for chromosomes. — In conclusion, it is held that the 
initial stages in evolution are caused by new combinations of chromoeomes, chromomeres, 
genes, subgenes, and that these new combinations take place in response to stimuli from the 
external or internal environment. — Germ cells are so complex and so delicately adjusted 
that they can not usually be greatly changed without rendering them incapable of continued 
life. The future may show us methods of modifying germplasmmoredelicate than those now 
known. This would make a real experimental evolution possible. — The mystery of mysteries 
in evolution is how germ plasm ever became so complex. The greatest problem which con- 
fronts us is DO longer the mechanism of evolution, but the evolution of thia mechuiiem. 
{See also next preceding Entry, 19S&.}—L. Pace. 

1988. G., A. [Rev. of: Cburcb, A. H. Tlutlksslopfayta and the snbserlal transmigration. 
Botanical Memoirs, No. 3. Oxford University Press, 96 p. 1919.) Jour. Botany 58: 59^1. 
1920. 

1989. GoTHAN, W., AND Naoel, K. Bine ZechstelnSon (Kupferschieferfiora) ans don 
notera Zectuteln des nieden-helns. [A flora from the coj^er shales of Qie lower Zechstetn 
in the lower Shine r^lon.] GIDckauf 56*: 105-107. I pi. Feb., 1920.— Discusses the ocour> 
renee of Ullmarmia Brotmi Goeppert, Ullmatmia frumentaria Goeppert, Voltria Liebeana 
Goeppert, Baiera digitata Heer, CaUipteris Martinni, and SphejiopUris sp., from the Permian 
in the vicinity of Wehofen in Western Germany. — B. W. Berry. 

1990. Groves, J. A cufkiiu fosaU Cliaiaphyte fndt Oeol. Mag. S7: 126-127. 1 fig. 
19Q0. — Describes specimens of what is probably Chora merianii Braun from the Mioeene of 
Loele, Switterland, showing uniform tubular calcareous hollows on the inner side of the 
spiral cells that form the oogonium sac. — E. W. Berry. 

1991. Gui>PT, H. B. Fossil botany In the Western World: an appreclattoiL Amer. Jour. 
Sci. »: 372-374. May, 1920. 

1992. KNOWim>H, F. H. Evolution of geol^c climates. Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. 30: 
499-fM. 1920. — Discusses the factors that might explain, the prevailing imiformity of geo- 
logic climates, gives an extended summary of the bearing of fossil plants on past climatic 
conditions, and concludes that the most probable explanation is earth control, the result of 
internal heat, and not solar control which dominates existing climatic distribution. — E. W. 
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1993. Nbvton, B. R. On some frashwKter foBillB from Central South Africa. Ann. and 
M^. Nat. Hist. 5: 241-249. PI. 8. 1920.-'The author describes three specimens of ehalce- 
donited rook found at the base oC Kalahari Sand in Matabeleland in Central South Africa. 
These rocks, representing the first fosaila found in this region, contain oogonia and stems 
of Chara and some remains of Gastropods. A more technical description of the Chora, 
inoludii^ dimensions, is given by Mr. James Groves; but no specific names are menti<Hied ex- 
cept one oogonium is said to resemble Chora kipida. Although the collection is small, the 
author thinks the combination of Chara and Gastropods indicates a correlation between these 
rooks and the Intertrappean beds of India, and that therefore they belong to the Upper 
OretaoeouB period. — Harold H. Clwn. 

1994. Pic<iut:kabii, Ch. Sur la Soro fossUe des baaalns houlUers da Qolmper et de Ker- 
gogne. [The fossil fiors of the coal beds of Qulsqwr and Kergogne.] Gompt. Rend. Acad. SoL 
Paris 170: 55-57. 1920. — A list of fossil plants from each of the coal bods named in the title, 
baaed on material collected by the author and by others. From the Quimper beds sixteen 
species are given which in general agree with the flora at thebaaeofthe Stephaoian stage. 
Twenty-four species are given from the ooal beds of Keigogne, many of which bad bem pie- 
viouslf reported from Blansy and Commentiy. Not any new species are described. — C. B. 
md W. K. FoTT. 

1995. Pbimcipi, P. FUlltl wealdlane delU TripoUtsnla. [Wealden foasUa from TrlpoU.I 
R. Ufficio Geol Mem. desoritt. Carta Geol. d'ltalia 18: 71. » pi. 1919.— The engineer Zac- 
CAQNA in a study of the hydrology of western Tripoli in 1914 collected fossil plants in the- 
vioinity of Seck-Scink and Fessato from clay shales of Wealden age including specimens of 
CladophUbis AU>erteii P>unker) Brongniart, Dioonites BMchianut (Ettings.) Bomm., Sphen- 
olepidittm Kurrianum (DunkerJ Heer, scnnewhat uncertain remains of Becklesia onomalf 
Seward, Cladophlebit zaeeagnai Principi, and YuecittB sp. ind. resembling Yuecilea aelump- 
triantu Zigno of the Jurassic of Verona. — R. Pampanini. 

1996. SBBNANDEn, R. SnbfossUe Flechten. [SubfossU Uchens.] Flora 112: 703-724. r 
fig. 1918. — The absence of fossUlichens in strata earlier than the Tertiary has been attributed 
to the rapidity of their decomposition. Observations on Aleetoriajubala (L.) Ach. in Lapland 
show that all traces of the plant disappear within a year after it falls on the forest floor. Be- 
mains of lichens do not occur in ordinary humus, except as fragments. But a study of peat- 
glacial peat-beds shows recognisable remaim of such species as Cladonia Tonffiferina (L.) 
Web., Cetraria iilandiea (L.) Ach., and Peltigera canina (L.) Willd. On partially fossilised 
tree-trunks, Opegrapha atra Pers. is present. Calcareous tufa shows such pitting as is ehar> 
acteristio of Lecidea immana (Web.) Ach. The author believes that these observations prove 
the possibility of lichens becoming fossilised. — L. W. RidMe. 

1997. Walcott, Charles D. Cambrian geoI(«f and paleontology. IV. No. 5. Hlddi» 
Cambrlaa algae. Smith8ontanMi8C.CoI1.67':217-260. Pl.43-69. 1919.— S. F. BfaA.. 

1998. WuLAMD, G. R. The Tetiacentron-Drhuys qnestioii. Amer. Jour. SoL 49: 382-3S3. 
May, 1920. — Comments on the question of whether these genera are primitive or reduced, 
upholding the former view and conaidering it as conforming to the hypothesis that the Angio- 
speims are descended from the Gycadeoids through the Ranalian plexus. — E. W. Berry, 

1999. WiELAHD, G. R. Distribution and relationships of the cycadeolds. Amer. Jour. 
Bot. 7: 164-171. PI. 7, Sfig. 1920.— Author believes that forests of microphytlouB and small- 
stemmed oyoadeoids were very numerous in Triaasic and Jurassic times. WiUiatmonitMa 
and WielandieUa are examples of such plants. They probably shed their leaves with the 
seasons and were able to thrive in temperate climates. Apparently the climates of the 
Mesosoio were by no means uniformly tropical. The distribution of cycadophytes in the 
Mesoioic is briefly considered. Author discusses the relationships which the cycadeoids 
bear to the eycads, the seed ferns, the cordaites and DoUrophyUwn, the ginkgos, Araucona, 
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the Etbietineans, and the Dicotyls and Gnetales. He believes that the oycadeotda gave rise 
to the aDgioeperms, and combata the theory of a gentaleao origin for the latter group. He 
BuggestB that the main plant groups go very far back geol<^ically and have evolved aide by 
side.— J?. W. SinnoH. 

2000. WuLAXD, G. R. (Rev. <A: Sbw&bd, A. C. A test-book for students of botany and 
ecology. Vol. 4. Price l£/l8. University Press: Cambridge, 1919.] Amec. Jour. Sci. 49: 
223-224. Mar., 1900. 

PATHOLOGY 

G. H. CooNB, Editor 
C. W. Bbnnhtt, Ataiilaat Editor 

2001. Anomvuodb. lime snlphor spray foUowtng Bordeaux. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 
19: 371-374. 1919. — It has been reported that lime-sulphur epray following Bordeaux caused 
msaeting of the fruit. Experiments txHiducted in two orchards indicated that most of the 
nisseting was due to Bordeaux. — N. J. Qiddingt. 

2002. ANONnious.^ Compatibility of spray mlztores. New Zeidand Jour. Agrio. 19: 244- 
246. 1919. 

2008. ANOtmioi78.| Index to American mycologlcal literature. Mycologia 12: 112-114. 
1920. „ 

Agrio. Gas. New South 

2005. Anonthoub. Shofliole fungi irtUch affect cherry trees. Jour, Dept. Agrio. South 
Australia 23: 31. 1919.— A brief summary of the results of spray teats with Bordeaux, Bur- 
gundy and lime-aulphur mixture for the control of the shothole fungus {Coceomycex kienuUU). 
Bordeaux mixture gave good control. Burgundy mixture fair, while lime-sulphur mixture 
gave no oontrol.^XntAonv Berg. 

2006. ANOimous. The bUh spot disease of potato tubers (Ooqonpustnlans). [Abridged 
andel^tly modified account of: Owen, Miss M.N. SUn spot disease of potato tubers. Kew 
Bull. Misc. Inf. (London) 1919*. 1919.] Jour. Ministry Agrio. Great Britain 26: 124&-12E0. 
1920. 

2007. AifONTifODe. Tbe Chrlstnias tree. (Jfnytala florlbunda.) Australian Forest. Jour. 
3 : 10-13. 1920.— This paper discusses the parasitism and root system of tfuytsia fiorxbunda 
which is found always close to bsnksia or eucalypte, mostly jarrah. The parasite, through 
the parenchymatous haustoria which develop on the haustorii^en (a continuous fleshy ring 
encircling the root of the host), obtains an additional supply of'organic materials, — C. F. 
KoTEtian. 

2008. AMONniouB. Our botanical Immigrants. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1: 317-319. 5 fig. 
19B0. — A popular article on the quarantine regulations of California. — CAos. B. Oti*. 

2009. Akontmoub. 'Effect of decay on wood pulp. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1 : 247. 1920. 

2010. Abnaud, G. Sur on mode de traltement de la chlorose. [A method tor treatment of 
cbloTosU.] Bull. Soc. Path. Veg. France 6: 136-146. t fy/. 1919.— Treatment of ohlorosia 
of pears, pillars, roses, etc., due to an excess of lime, by the injection of sulphate of iron in 
the trunkB and large branches is described. A branch of a chlorotic pear, as a result of this 
treatment, became green in e^ht days and is still normal after four years. In some oases 
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atigjit injuiy wu caused by an •xoessive dose or the treatment of too email braneliM. Tin 
following formula was used : powdered iron sulphate 36 to 40 gretas used with 20 grama (dive 
oil.— C. L. Shear. 

2011. Avkhna-Sacca, R. Holestiafl da macieila. [DlBoaaei of apple.] Bol. Agric. [Sfto 
Paulo] 19: 430-433. 1 fig. IBIS. — DiaeaaeB caused by Ateoehyia sp., PUoipora herbantm, aitd 
SphatreUa pomiuAa. — D. Beddiek. 

2012. BANCRorr, Wildbb D. (Rev. of: Pztbbs, Chasi.eb A. The preparation <rf sab- 
atances inqtortant In agrlcnltuie. Srd ed. 19Xli cm., vii+Sl p. John Wiley and S<Hie, Ine.: 
New York, 1919. S0.80.I Jour. Fhye. Chem. 23 : 444. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry lUO. 

2013. Bareeb, B. T. p. DIseaseB of plants and their treatment. Jour. Bath and West 
and South Counties Boc. V, 12 : 188-193. 1917-18.— Record of the occurrence of tomato collar 
rot, a root disease of Belladonna iPhytophlhora), a bacterial disease of plum trees (hitberto 
undescribed), adiseaaeof alder (Pom«st^tartiM and FoIj/ponusufphureiM), and potato "laet" 
disease. The following diseases are being investigated: Rhiaoctonia of asparagus, i^ple 
leaf scorch, apple fruit spot disease and tomato collar rot. — J. I. Lavritten, 

2014. Babkeb, B. T. p., ano C. T. Giminqhaii. Further experiments on the RhlaoctiHila 
disease of asparagus. Jour. Bath and West and South Counties Soc. V, 12: 130-134. t fig. 
1917-1918.— "niis is on account of a second series of experiments with soil treatments for 
RhiKoetoma violacta, rar. atparagi (A. inedieaginit). For convenience carrots were used in 
this test also in place of asparagus. The results obtained fully corroborate those of tha pre- 
vious season. 'Hie disease was reduced to a mere trace on the plot where bleaching powder 
was applied (2 ounces per square yard) towards the end of the second week in April, i.e., a 
few weeks before the teat crop was sown. On the check plot the disease was very severe. A 
considerable importance is attached to the time of application of soil fungicides, that is b 
the caae of WanKtonia not until the soil temperature b^ins to rise and the young growth 
of myoelium makes a good start. — M. ShapOBtUov. 

2015. Bastim, S. L. Some serloas potato diseases. Jour. Bath and Weet and South 
Counties Soc. V, 12: 88-106. S pi. 1917-18.— The foUowing diseases of potato are descrOwd 
and control measures suggested: late blight, scab (oonunon), powdery scab, wart disease, 
Shiioctonia sc^, stalk diaease [SeleroHnia teUroUorum), Botrytis disease and black leg- — 
/. /. Laurilt«n. 

2016. BiEBS, P. Le panaltlBme probable dea Coprlns. [The probable parasitism of 
Coprinos.] Bull. Soc. Path. Veg. France 6: 159-160. 1919.— CaprtntM domutt'eiu a close 
relative of C. radians wse found associated with a disease of firowMonclta papyriftra and is 
regarded as a probable parasite. — C. L. Shtar. 

2017. BoDKEB, [— ]. Der Eleekrebs. [Clover stem-rot (SderoUnU tiUoUomm).] 11- 
lustrierte Ltmdw. Zeitg. 39: 402. Fig. SIO. 1919. 

X18. BoTKS, G. £tadss sor la Uologle et la ctdtore des clianqilgnona supitlenrs. [BMao 
and cnltore of higher fungi.] M6m. Soo. Sci. Phya. Nat. Bordeaux VH, 2: 233-344. PI. I-I7, 
MO fig. 1918.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1931. 

2019. Bbitti-ebakk, C. C. The Iceland pqppy disease. Jour. Dept. Agric. VietoriK 17: 
700-701. 1919. — A brief note discussing the occurrence of a species of Phylophthora on Ice- 
land poppy (Papaver alpiniim).-*-/. J. Skinner. 

2020. Bronfenbbbnner, J., W. T. Bovie, and Ebtellb M. Wolft. A almple amag*- 
ment for measuring the rate of heat penetration during sterilization. [Abstract.] Absts. Baet. 
3: 6. 1919.— "A detailed description of the apparatus, with drawings, will appear in the 
Joomal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry." — Author. 
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2021. Bsuxut, EsTBBAK. In pudtlcl6n negn del cacao. [Block tot of flu cac&o.I Re- 
vUt. Agrio. Com. y Tnb. 2 : 030. 1 fig. 1919.— The black rot of the cacao (TkMbroma cacao) 
CAUsed by the fungiu (,Phjftaphthora f<^i«ri Maublaoo) is Teport«d for the first time from 
Cuba. The disease is described and methods of control are recommended.^^ . M. Blodgetl. 

ym. BiTNTiNG, R. H. Report of the MycologUt Rept. Agric. Dept. Gold Coast 1917: 19- 
21. 191S. — Pr<^pV8S report of work on diseases of cocoa, coffee, para rubber. — J, I, Laurilien. 

2023. Btttlxr, E. J. Report of the In^eilal Uycologlst. Sci. Rept. Agrio. Res. Inst., 
Pusa 1918-19: 68-86. 1919.— The report records pr<^ess made during the year under report 
in the study in India of: black band of jute {Corehorus) caused by Dtplixfia corcAori; diseases 
of roeaceouB plants in the outer Himalayas; rarious diseases of chili (Capaieum spp.); Pytk- 
tttffl disease of ginger, tobacco (Nieotiana spp.), and Carica papaya; wilt of Cajanvt tndtcu*; 
smut of sugar cane (Saccharum officinarum) \ and wheat rust. Methods of treatment and pre- 
Tenticm are recommended.^ ffij^fieW Dvdgeon. 

2024. Call, L. E. Directoi's Report. Kansas Agric. Exp. Sta. 1917-18. ffS p. 1018.— 
Pbysiologtcal investigations with sorghum {Andropogon aorgkum) and corn varieties, showing 
their CMnparative drought resistance and water requirements is discussed. Kanred wheat, 
P1066 and P1068, three hard winter wheats, products of the Kansas Station, have been shown 
to be very resistant to stem rust, Puceinia graminia tritid. The effect of stem rust on the 
grain of other varieties grown in the same plots with above wheats, is shown in contrast. A 
new form of stem rust Pucetma graminit tritici-inficiena is described. Under com smut 
(UsUlago ieae) investigations it has been shown that although the smut can be reduced by 
fungicides, it likewise proportionately reduces the yield. Ecological studies show that 
infection is local through leaf axils and not systemic. A varietal test of sorghums shows that 
all are susceptible but milo and feterita. The last named are being studied with a view of 
discovering what constitutes their resistance. (See also Bot. Absts. S, Entry 1466.] — L. B, 
Mtlektn. 

2026. Chabsionol, F. Ia lonUle grlllsgte dn polrtot (Boestelia cancellata Rebent.) et 
le Jtm^enu sablnB L. [The pear mat (Roestella cancellata Reb.) and Jnnlpems sablna L.] 
Bull 8oe. Path. Veg. France 6: 133. 1919.— To show the difference in susceptibility of varie- 
tiee the foUowing case is given. Duchese of Angouleme pear 2S meters from a Juniper had 
about one-third of its leaves attacked by the RoetUlia, while an unknown variety only 20 
meters from the tree had only four or five leaves affected. — C. L. Shear. 

2026. CoxEB, W. C. A parasitic bltte-green alga. Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Boo. 35: 9. 
1919. — Given at the Eighteenth Meeting of the North Carolina Academy of Science, and 
abstracted in its Prooeedii^s. Oc^onia of Saprolegnia a/niaotpora were found to be infected 
by a species of blue-green alga which destroyed the eggs within. — W. C. Coker. 

TffZJ. CoirroN, A. D. Clover stem-rot (Sclerotlnla trifoUomm). (Rev. of: AiiOB, A. 
Clover stem-rot. Jour. Roy. Agric. 8oc. England 79: 68-8S.) Jour. Ministry Agric. Great 
Britain 26: 1241-1244. 1920. 

2028. CoTTOH, A. D., AND M. N. Owxn. The white rot disease of onion bnlbs. Jour. 
Ministry Agric. Great Britain 26: 1093-1009. 1920.— The white rot disease of onions, very 
widespread in England and known to occur in Scotland and Ireland, causes considerable darn- 
s' to the onion crop, especially in market gardens and allotments, and is caused by Selero- 
ttum eepivorum. It attacks both spring and autumn sown onions and is most in evidence 
from the beginning of June to early August. Few infections appear to take place after that 
date. In attacked plants the leaves turn yellow, wilt, fall over, and finally the entire plant 
collapses and is easily pulled from the ground. Under warm, moist conditions a fluffy, white 
mycelium develops round the base of the bulb which is very characteristic of the White Rot 
disease and distinguishes it at once from all other diseases of the onion. A little later the 
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BUiface ot the bulb showa the preaeace of numerous black spherical aclerotia Ed>out the aiie 
of amall poppy »eed (0.5 mm. in diameter). The 8cleroti& appear to peraist in the soil at lenat 
three or four years and may survive ooDsideriAly longer. The disease is introduced into nenr 
localities by contaminated soil and manure, diseased seedlings and "aeta. " All common vari' 
eties ore susceptible. Shallots are usually very resistant as is also true of leeks. The only 
present known means of control is to keep the infected ground free from onions and allied crops 
for a number of years. Soil fungicides have not proved effective.— Af. B. McKay. 

Tim. CoLHAU, A. B. R^ort on the agricultural station, Abnii. Sept. Agrio. Dept. Gold 
Coast 1917: 24-29. 191S. — Includes a note, with table, on distribution of ooooa diseaaeo. — 
J. I. Laiiritten. 

2030. DARHEU^WTa, G. P. An account of some observations i^on tbe llfe-hlstoiy of 
Fboma dtricarpA HcAIp. The cause of the "Block Spot" disease in Citrus frait In Now South 
Wales. Proc. Linnean Soc. New South Wales 43 : 86S-882. PI. 84-90. 1918.— The paper first 
presents a brief historical review of the fungus and the disease. This is followed by a state- 
ment of the general syntptoms. The disease is serious in New South Wales, producing 
minute black spots on the foliage throughout the year. On the fruits the spots are rarely setn 
before the first of August, and vary from t to } inch or more in diameter. The disease ^ipears 
almost invariably on the sunny side of the tree and on the side of the fruit eicposed to the 
sun. This has been checked up experimentally and is explained as being due to the lowering 
of vitality by action of the sun. — Culture data are given and the strupture of the mycelium, 
spores and pycnidia discussed. Two types of spores were found, large viable ones and smaller 
ones, termed "X" spores, which do not genninate.- The disease can be controlled with 
Bordeaux. — C. J. Humphrey. 

2031. DoiDOE, Ethbl M. The rOle of bacteria In plant dlaeases. [Presidential Address, 
South African Assoc. Adv. Sci., Kingwilliamstown, July, 1919.1 South African Jour. Sci. 16; 
6S-ft2. 1919.~This is a review of the history of plant bacteriology and a summary of 
present knoweldge of the rAle of bacteria in plant diseases with special reference to South 
African conditions and to diseases of plants occurring in South Africa. — B. M. Doxdg*. 

2032. DuTBEN, F. Wnrzelbiand im WeUensctUsge. (Root-scald In whMit'4eIds.l Illvs- 
triorte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 372-373. 1919. — The diseases caused by the fungus, IicptoiphK- 
ria eulmifraga, b described and indirect control through increasing the n^istance of the host 
plant by proper fertilisation is recommended. Badly diseased fields should be plowed up and 
replanted with crops other than wheat or rye. Such fields should not be planted with tdMst 
or fyo for a term of years.- Jokn W. Botert*. 

2033. Ebbbson, Fbgdzbice. A yeast-agar medium tor the Henlagococcoa. (Abstract.l 
Absts. Bact. 3: 10. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1940. 

2034. Ekambabam, T. Suspected parasitism In a moas. Jour. Indian Bot. 1 : 206-2U.'^« 
fig, 1920. — During the monsoon season a common unidentified moss in Madras is found with 
its rhisoids and protonemata penetrating colonies of Cyanophyceae. Because the penetrating 
rhiioids and protonemata are colorless, and become filled with starch coincidentally with the 
decay of the alga colonies, the author suggests that the moss is parasitic on the algae.'^Haus- 
torial connections were not observed. — Winfield Dudgeon. 

2035. Ebikbson, Jakob. Snr I'hitiroecie et la spedalisatlon dn Puccinla carlcia, H^ 
[On heteroecism and spedallzattoa in Pocclnla caricis Rob.] Rev. 04n. Bot. 32 : 15-18. IW. 
—See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 646. 

2(86. Erwin, a. T. Hot formaldel^de treatment for potato scab. Potato Mag. Z*;'!! 
Ifig. 1S20. 
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2037. Eiu, A. A. The trtu natiue of plant dlsnsM. Amer. Bot. 26: 20-23. 1020.— The 
uithor cODtends that in favorable Bituations plants produce aubstantea that render them 
rasiatant to diaeaae and that if horticulture ia properly conducted the plants will ward off 
disease by becconing immune. — W. N. Clule. 

203S. Felt, E. P. Kew Phllli^lae gall midges. Philippine Jour. Soi. 14: 287-294. 1910. 
—This paper is supplemental to one published in the Philippine Journal of Science for 1918. 
It describes the gall midges and their food habits, but the appearance of the galls is left for 
a subsequent paper.^AUifrf R, SweetscT. 

2039. FERniNANDBEN, C, andO. WiNoE. A Phyllacbon paiultlc on Sargsasiim. Myco- 
logia 12: 102-103. » fig. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 19«. 

2010. Fletcher, J. J., akd C. T. Mussom. On cvrtaln shoot-bearing tumors of Enctt' 
lypts and Aniophoias, and theii modlfjrlsg Influence on the growth habit of the planta. Proo. 
Linnean Soc. New South Wales 43: 191-233. PI. i-te. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. S, Entry 1888. 

2011. FoEX, Et. Note sur nne maladie dn polrler. lNot« on ■ pair disease.] Bull. Soe. 
Path. Veg. France 6: 102-104. Sept.-Oct., 1919.— A canker on pear branches in France ia 
described and regarded as identical with the disease described by GnirroN and Madblaitc. 
Dipiodia griffoni Sacc. or Spkaeropsis peevdo-dtplodia Fckl., the pycnidial form of Phy»aio- 
apora cyilemiae, was found on the cankers and is regarded as the cause. Cutting out of cankers 
and spraying with Bordeaux are recommended.— C, L. Shear. 

2042. FoEX, Et. An snjet d'nn fipi de bl6 partlelleinent cbarbonnti. £IU«ardlng a partially 
smutted head of wheat.I Bull. Soc. Path. Veg. France 6: lOS-106. 1919.— A case ia reported 
in which a head of wheat showed the lower spikelets amutted by Uttilago triHei and the upper 
apparently healthy. Three of the unamutted grains were grown and produced plants free 
from smut. It ia suggested in explanation that the apparently sound spikelets escaped infec- 
tion or the infection remained dormant. Feqlion is cited as having esamined similar cases 
partially smutted by TilUtia caries without finding traces of mycelium in the unmnutted 
pikelets. A thorough microscopic examination of such caaee is neoeesary in order to deter- 
mine with certainty whether a partial or undeveloped inf ecti(» has taken place.— C. L. SfMor, 

2043. FoEX, Et. Note sur nne maladle de I'ofge et de I'avolnA. [Note on a disease of rye 
and oaU.1 Bull. Soc. Path. Veg. France 6: llS-124. Nov .-Dec., 1919.— A disease of oato and 
rye somewhat resembling foot rot is described. A species of Pusarium was found on the dis- 
eased stems. This was cwnpared with F. rtiht4g{no8wn and other species reported on grain 
bat no positive identification made. Soil steriliaation and burning of all diseased planta 
are suggested as control measures. — C. L. Shear. 

2044. FoBX, Et. Qnslques remairqoes au sujet de la prfisence de p6ritheceB de Pbyllac- 
Unla corylea sur des feuilles de ChAne attelntea de "Blanc." [ Note on the preaence of peri- 
theda of Phyllactinia corylea on oak leaves affected with powdery mildew.] Bull. Boc. Path. 
Veg. France « : 161-166. 1910. — Oak leaves having all the appearance of the mildew attributed 
to Mierotphaeria quercina were found to bear perithecia of PhyUaetinia. Certain peculiari- 
ties of the walls of the hyphae of the mildew on the leaves known to occur in Mieroipkaeria 
but not in Fkyllaelima lead the author to believe that the perithecia found were not pro- 
duced on the oak leaves but blown there from some other host.— C. L. Shear. 

2046. GaBBNE, Laubene, AKn I. E. Mblhub. Tlie effect of crown gall upon a yonng tfpgh 
orchard. Iowa Agric Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 59: 147-176. 8 pJ., 5 jig. 1910.— This bulletin 
deals with the effect of crown gall on a young orchard up until the bearii^ age. Infected 
trees 'were selected and planted on a modified Missouri loess type of soil. The observatioiks 
extended over a five years period. Crown gall effects were determined by measurements of 
the trunk diameter, and by consideration of the twigs, their number, lei^h, thickness and 
weight. The large galls were more injurious than the small ones and those on the stock and 
union were more faannfut than those on the secondary growth. — /. E. Melhui. 
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2046. Gbovb, 0. HotstonthefraltblosBDmbacIlliu. InveBtlcaUotu on discuss of plants 
ud their tmfanent. Jour. Path and Weat and South Countiea Soc. 9, 12: 124-128. 1S17-1S. 
—The bacillua (specific nune not mentioned) which cauaea disease of pear bloaaoma wss iso- 
lated from several sunples of soil and is supposed to be common there in April, but not earlier 
in the rear. Cultures made from the roots of varioua plants yielded ^patently the aame or- 
ganism. An experiment was carried on with plants grown in sterilised soil in pots, one set 
of which wss inoculated with cultures of the bacillua. It wss found that the latter bad s 
decided beneficiftl effect upon the growth <A the plants. A description is given of morphologi- 
cal, cultural and some biochemical characters irf the bacillus. — M. Shaposalov. 

2047. Hbndbicx, J. The nae of 11ms in controUlng finger-uid-tM In tum^. Trans. 
Higbl. and Agric. Soo. Scotland T, 30: 137-14S. IQlS.^The author presents data to show that 
the application of sufficient lime to neutralise the sourness and leave an exceaa carbonate of 
lime in the soil will check or prevent finger-and-toe {^Platmodiophora bratiicat) in turnips. — 
J. I. Lawitien, 

2018. Hess, E. Die Histel auf dem ecbwanm Walnussbanm (Jnglans nigra). (HIsOs- 
tos on the black-walnut (Jnglans nigra}.] Schweii. Zeitsehr. Forstw. 71: 1-2. 1 fig. 1820. 
— This ia the first occurrence of mistletoe on black walnut recorded. It occurred in a park in 
the village of Champagne, Wsadtl^der Zura. A possible explanation for its occurrence on 
this species is the less astringent sap as compared to other nut trees. The mistletoe is aap- 
pooed to have been disseminated from nearby fruit trees. — J. V. Hofmann. 

2049. HoNNBT, G. Les hTbridea en 1919. [1919 hybiMa.l Rev. Vitio.22:63-C6. ISOO.— 
See Bot. Absta. S, Entry 1744. 

2050. HowABD, AiiBBRT. ^»Ik» disease of peach trees: an example of unbslsncsd aap- 
clrcolatfatn. Indian Forester 4S: 611-417. 1919.— The characteristics of the spike disease of 
sand^wood are similar to those of the peaeh. When the peach is budded on the almond, 
unless there is close junction between bud-ring and seedling, there is a delayed union and a 
callus tissue forms until the stock and scion are united. In the former case when the union 
is perfect, the tree grows normally and vigorously; in the latter case development is slow and 
the tree becomes "qiiked," with the characteristics of form and of mineral and starch ccmtent 
very similar to the sandal. It is suggested that the apike of sandal may be due to the 
imperfect union of the root haustoria with the host. — E. N. Munnt. 

2051. Hubert, Ebnbst E. Disposal of Infected slash on tlmber-ecale areas In the north- 
west. Jour. Forestry 18: 34-56. IQ20.~Factors of available water and food supply, resist- 
ance of the host to sporophore production, temperature, humidity and light are most important 
in the production of sporophorea of wood-destroying fungi. These may be prasent in the 
slash of out-over areas and all the destruotive wood-rottii^ fungi can deTel<^ on infected 
slash. These are sources of infection to the remaining trees of the stand. Slash should be 
burned or charred as far as possible or otherwise dragged into openings where the soil and air 
is drier and warmer. This is not so important with the yellow pines as with the firs and oedan 
because of the moister sites occupied by the latter. — E. N. tf unns. 

2052. ExRN, Fkane D. Report of the botuilst. Bull. Pennsylvania Dept. Agrio. 1*: 
24-26. 1918. — Attenticm is called to the greater need for practicing the methods which have 
^ready been wodted out for the control erf crop diseases. Statistics are given on the loaeee 
to the oat, potato and a/ppte crop occasioned by plant disease durii^ the season 1917. — C. R. 
Ortm. 

2053. KuEBAHK, H. Hat^t- and Nebeofmchtfbrmen der AMkaasj^Mm. Brster TsU: 
Blgene TTntersnchnngeo. [Perfect and Imperfect atages of ucomycstes.) 395 p., KS Jiff. 
Qebr. BomtrSger: Leipiig, 1918. 
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2054. KozBNKR, W. F. Aof welche Sxankheltsfonavn Ut beim "DurchseheiL" nod "Ans- 
haiisn" der itu Saatg;ewlmiuiig bestimmten KaitoSelfelder besonders za ftchten. [What dls- 
•ues are to be considered egpecUUy In going through and thiTintng out potato fields from which 
■Md potatoes are to be selected.) IIluBtrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 323-324. Fig. t59-tB9. 1919. 

2065. KoRNACTTB, K. Bericht dei K. K. landwlitschafdich-bakteriologlichan und Pflanz- 
tnschntzBtatliMi In Wlen fOr daa Jahr 1917. [Report for 1917, of tiie Vienna insUtnte for tgri- 
cnltnre, bactenolog; and plant piotectlon.l Zeitschr. Isndw. Versucbsw. Osterr. 21 : 377-393. 
1918.— Occurrence of potato black leg and an early severe outbreak of bligbt {PhytO'phthiira 
injeitani), tomato rot caused b; Phytabacter lycoper-aicum, core rot of apple caused by Fiiso' 
rium pvlrefacigni and a disease of Picea pugens oaueed by Cucurbitaria piesae. — Seeds of cu- 
cumber, onion and bean were tested for tolerance to a variety of proprietary disinfectants. — 
"Boanapasta is a satisfactory prerentive of cucumber mildew (P. eubentia) and scab (Cfodo- 
tportum). [Through abst. by MATonacHSK in Zeitsobr. Pflansenkr. 29: 241-2C 1919 
(IflOO)-!— D. Reddick. 

2056. I^B, Hi Athkbtom, ajtd Habkt S. Yatbs. Pink diseaM of cltnu. Philippine 
Jo«r. Sci, 14: 657-671. 7 pi., » fig. 1919.— The disease is caused by Corlicivm salmonicolor 
B. ft Br. At present looalited in a small area, hence the importance of a description of the 
disease and the method of eradication to prevent further spread. The method of dissemination 
is studied and recommendations are made for its treatment with lime sulphur spray. — Albari 
R, SvMtUer. 

2057. Lbeb, a. H. "Reversion" of black currants. Jour. Bath and West and South 
Counties Soo. 5, 12: 131-136. 1917-1918.— An explanation is given as to the probable causes 
of an abnormal lateral growth in currants, known as big bud or reversion. It is said to be 
due to a check in terminal growth of which two esses were observed: the mite-checked ter- 
minal and the formation of a terminal flower. The latter was found to occur on shoots that 
were making a comparatively weak growth. — M. Skaptmalov. 

2058. Lees, A. H. ForOier experiments on big btid mite. Jour. Bath and West and South 
Counties Soc. 5, 12 : 137-139. 1917-1918.— Ezperiments were conducted to determine the num- 
ber of sprays necessary for the control of the big bud mite, and the best time for their appli-' 
cation. It was found that 2 applications give better results than one and possibly 3 are 
necessary. The following months were selected : (a) beginning of December, (b) beginning 
of January and (c) end of February. A satisfactory control was obtained with a mixture 
containing 10 per cent of soap and S per cent of crude carbolic acid.— JM . Shapoiialov, 

2069. IiKES, A. H. Capper stMtrate. Jour. Bath and West and South Counties See. 5, 
12: 139-1^. 1917-1918. — A proper ctnnbination of soap dnd copper sulphate, called for con- 
venience copper stearate, possesses high wetting and spreading properties. Ordinarily both 
Burgundy and Bordeaux mixtures alone are deficient in these qualities. The wetting powers 
of the copper soap mixture may be greatly increased by combining it with a 2 per cent par- 
affin emulsion [kerosene]. — M, Shaposalav. 

20fiO. Lbty, E. BaucB. InvestlgaUon of dry-rot In swedes. New Zealuid Jonr. Agric. 
19: 22A-22&. 1919. — A dry rot diseass of swede turnips {BrasHca campeatrit) is serious in 
certain sections and is frequently followed by soft tot. The article deals only with direct 
control measures. The effects of various fertilizer combinations were tried snd a super- 
phosphate-guano mixture seemed to give a slight improvement. Seed from different sources 
gave tittle variation in the amount of disease. A la^e number of varieties were tested and 
some were found to be slightly resistant. Selection of resistant plants for seed is to be 
practiced. — JV. /. Giddings. 

2061. Lbwib, A. C. Annual Report of the State Bntomologlst for 1919. Georgia State 
Bd. Entomol. Bull. 56. SI p. Fig. 2. 1920.— Contains a statement of the work eondueted 
by the Georgia State Board of Entomology, one of the main lines havii^ been the dusting of 
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peaches (Amygdal-ua perstea) ftgaiost diseasea and inseots. In the garden sod tniok work, 
spr&ying against the MoBaic disease of peppers (Capsicum annuum) was undertaken. BIm^ 
Leaf 40 waa used gainst the plant lice in an effort to prevent spread of the trouble. Expert 
menta appeared successful, but it waa found hard to control the tice. This work will be ccm^ 
tinued.— The breeding of cotton {Ooanypium kirauXum), the testing of varietiea and the 
growing of wilt resistant straina were part of the activities of the Board during 1B18. — Two new 
inaeata were reported in Georgia, one being a apeciea of Margarodea and the other the Chryo- 
anthemum Midge {Diarthronomyia hypogaea). The latter part of the report contains a list 
of the Georgia nurseries inapeoted for 1918-1919.-7'. U. McHatton. 

2062. Llotd, C. G. Mrcologlcsl notea. No. 61. P. 877-98S, pi. ]li~lS8. Cineinnftti, 
Ohio, 1919.~See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1959. 

2063. Matz, JuiiiUB. A]t:aflas «nf«ntiedades del folUje en bs pUntaa. [Foliage dlsauecl 
Reviat. Agric. Com. y Trab. 2: 624-625. 1919.— Reprinted from Reviet. Agric. Puerto Rico. 

2004. McKat, M. B. VertlclUIiim wUt of potatoet In Orqon. Potato^Mag. 2*: 10-1], 38, 
42. S fig. 1919. — V. alboalrum may be present in apparently healthy tubers and absent in 
tubers with discolored atraods. It may suiVive a winter in either end of a tuber from a dio- 
eaaed hill, or in trash from diaeacted plants in the soil. The fungus first attacks the small 
roots, It spreads through the soil along the row. Infection in 90 per cent of the hills reduced 
the yield by 32,5 per cent,— DonoU Fohom. 

2065, McRae, W. Administration r^ort of the Government MycologiBt for tbejwtrI91T- 
18. Rept. Dept. Agric. Madras 1917-18: 77-80. 1918.— A progress report of the work being 
done on miscellaneouB diseases is giveo.^^. /. Lavrilt«n, 

2006. Mblhub, I. E., AND L. W. Dubrell. Cereal nuts of small grains. Iowa Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Circ. 62. 15 p., 11 fig. 1019.— The five different rusts commonly attacking the small 
grains are described in a popular manner. The time of appearance of stem rust (Puceinia 
iframinia) in the spring and ita spread from the common barberry {Berberit Bulgaria) is Shown 
■ in tabular and graphic form. During the past two years (1917 and 1918) a great many bar- 
berry buahes have been found in the state growing as hedges in the country and town or aa 
clump plantings on public and private grounds in the cities. Frevioua to 1917, all of the nurs- 
eries in the state carried extensive plantinga for diatribution. In aome eaaes these plant- 
ings covered five acres. In addition to being domesticated, this shrub is at present teitding 
to run wild in some localities, 20 such places having been found. Data at hand show that in 
1917 before the barberry eradication movement wa« begun, there were in Iowa at leaat a 
million bushes. Their distribution was gsneral over the state, and they were found in every 
county, although the largest numbers were found in the larger cities. The relation of crown 
rust to the various species of buckthorn iRhomnus) in the state is explained. There aire three 
species of buckthorn in Iowa. Two of them have been introduced from Europe and are b<^ 
by nurserymen for omunental and hedge purposes. These are RhamtMU eathartiea and R. 
Jrimgula. The latter species is very resistant to the alternate stage of crown rust. — I. B. 
MelkM. 

2067. Mbledb, I.E., AN&L.W.DuBRBU.. Studleson tliecrownnistof oats. lowaAgric. 
Bxp. Sta. Res. Bull, 49: 115-144. B fi^. 1919.^A progress report dealing largely with factors 
infiuencing the growth and reaction of crown rust on oats and different species of Rhamtau. 
The minimum, optimum and maximum temperatures for urediniospore germination are given. 
The per cent of germination of urediniosporea produced in the greenhouse is variable. Ure- 
dinioapores must be in direct contact with water in order to germinate. Vaseline and paraf- 
fine oil in contact with water acted aa stimulants. The special form of crown rust on oats 
uses Rkammta eathartiea and R. laneeolaia as edtemate hosts. R. frangwla, R. eoroltmona 
and R. ednifolia, according to the data presented, do not harbor the aeoial stage of crown rttst 
of oats. — /. E. Melkw. 
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2068. M10V16 AND AndehuC. t^r Tomatener knmkungea. (Tomato dlseaaei.] Zeit- 
flohr. landw. Vorauchflw. Oaterr. 21 : 407-416. l9lS.~PhylopkthoTa infeslam and Olotosporium 
pitomoidts attacked tomatoes in Dalmatia. The latter fungus attacked only the T&rietj 
Fioaraiii causing wrinkled, unmarketable fruit. The diseases were controlled by 4 applica- 
tions of 1 per ftent Bordeaux mixture the first application being made in the hot-bed, {Through 
abat. by MATOtmcHHK in Zeitschr. Pflanienkr. 29: 253-254. 191« (1920).]— D. Reddiek. 

2069. MiBANDi, RoBXBT. Sur une maladte de la Coqne de Holx. [A disease of thft shell 
(rf walnut (Jnglana regU].] Bull. Soc. Path. Veg. France 6: 134-136. PI. 1, fig. Nov.- 
Deo., 1919. — Nuts of Juglant (cultivated) from certain trees show thin places or irregular 
tesione penetrating the shell. No insect or fungus was associated with the tiouble and it is 
regarded as a physiological disorder or degeneration. It is confined to certain trees which 
show the disease each year.— C. L. Shear. 

2070. MoEfiz, G. Uykologlal EOilemfinyftk. UI. EOzlemfiny. {Hycologlcal Innstlga- 
tlons. m.J Bot. K3k1. 17: 60-re. 11 fin. 1918.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1962. 

2071. MoEsz, G. H^egyiSs Schllbersky K.— nak a fekate & gabonarozsda tirgyAbait 
te« javaslatilioz. {Kemarks on Schllbersky's lecture on black nut of cereals.) Bot. K3sl. 
17: 49-51. 1918.— Review of facta concerning overwintering of Pueeinia graminu and rflle of 
barbeny in its perpetuation and dissemination. Su^ests that critical study be made befoie 
restrictive measures of the more northerly countries are adopted in Hungary. [Through abst. 
by Matodbchbk in Zeitschr. Pflanienkr. 29: 265-256. 1919 (1920).}— D. Beddick. 

2072. MuNN, M. T. Tho seed analxat's leBponslblllty with reference to aeed-bono plant 
diseases. Proo. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts of North America 1919: 31-35. 1919. 

3073. NiCHOLU,H.M. AnaiialrffortoftbeGovemmentHlcrDUologist. Tasmania Agric. 
and Stock Dept. Rept. 1916-17; 20-23. 1917. [Appeared, 1918.1— "Owing to the phenome- 
nally wet season, fungous diseases of all kinds were very common in fruit and other crops." 
Apple scab, "powdery mildew or fire blight," black rot {Sphaeropsii moiorufn) lUsundant and 
destructive on apples. Pueeinia pruni injured stone fruits, generally, including apricots; 
Coryneum beyerincki also was injurious to stone fruits causing shot-hole. Potato blight 
[PAptopUhora] was widespread and tosses ranged up to 100 per cent. Experiments for the con- 
trot of a pea disease, caused by Rkitoetonia, are reported but were practically without result 
owing to wet weather. Peroitoapora viciae does some damage to peas.^Iron sulfid spray gave 
sati^actory control of apple mildew. [See also next following Entries, 2074, 2076.) — D. 
Reddiek. 

2074. NicHOLu,H.M. Annualreportof theGovemmentMlcroblologlst Tasmania Agric. 
and Stock Dept. Rept. 1917-18; 13-16. 1918, — Diseases much less prevalent than previous 
year on account of dry season. In addition to notes on apple diseases and potato blight, 
Pn»arium »olani is reported as the cause of a deatructive potato wilt. [See also next preced- 
ing and next following Entriea 2073, 2075.]— i). Reddiek. 

2076. NicHoixs, H. M. Annual report of the Government Hlcrobiologiat. Tasmania 
j^ric. and Stock Dept. Rept. 1918-19: 20-23. 1919. — Oidium laclit has been found to cause 
ranoidity in butter. Slow paateuriiation of cream is effective in prevention. — Potato tubers 
were subjected to a temperature of 125''F. for 4 hours to kill Pkytopkthora. When planted, 
they aprouted sooner and more evenly than untreated tubers and made a better crop. Owing 
to the dry season late bl^t did not develop in the field. Early blight {MaeroaporiMtn), wilt 
'(Futarium), aoab {Rhitoetonia) , acurf {Spondylocladium) , potato moth, and eel-worm were 
prevalent on potato. Rkitoetonia of potato also injures field pea. Fruit diseases occurred 
as in 1916-17 (see second preceding entry) but were not so serious owing to dry seaeon. — Young 
apple trees which suddenly wilt and die were found affected with a fungus "identical in every 
respect with Fiuarium vtuinfeetum." Action of fungus seema to be purely mechanical (throm- 
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botio). Cold wet iprings are favorable to the duease. Trees are vety susceptible up to the 
eighth year. Indications are that fungus gains entrance at time of budding or grkfting.— 
Somewhat similar disease of apricots is said to be caused by Nectria cinnabarina. — Diffeis- 
tial stain for mycelium of these two organisms in wood is: very weak solution Delafidd'i 
haematoxylin, 24 hours, differentiated in ammoniated distilled water. [Bee also next preatd- 
ing Entries, 2073, XfJi.}~D. Reddiek. 

2076. NicHouoN,C.G. Some vegetable puuites. Sci. Amer. 122: S7-07. 4fia. UQO.- 
A popular article on flowering plants and f ui^ thkt derive nourishment from other plants.— 
Chaa. H. OtU. 

2077. Obbobnb, T. G. B. Black leg disease of otbbsges. Jour. Dept. Agrio. South 
Australia 23 : 107-110. 1 fig. 19I9.~-Tbe article contains a brief summary of the history rf 
the disease in South Australia, A detailed description of the symptoms, and remedial meas- 
ures based upon K. P. Hbnoebson's work (Phytopathology 7: S7B-iSl. 1918) is given.— 
ArUhonji Btrg. 

2078. OsBORNS, T. G. B. Two serious new wilt dlseues. Jour. Dept. Agric. South Aus- 
tralia 23: 437. 1919. — Two serious wilt diseases hitherto unrecorded in the state have eonu 
to the attention of the author. The one a spotted wilt of tomato which develops on the young 
leaves, leaf stalk and stems in irregular, brown spots and within a few days the whole plant 
wilts from above downward. The other is a strawberry wilt. Apparently healthy plants wih 
within a few hours in hot weather; though seldran killed outright the first season the plants 
fail to make thrifty growth or to bear fruit. The disease can be spread by planting offshooti 
from diseased plants. Healthy plants set out in beds that bad a diseased crop the previous 
season become affected. — Anthony Berg. 

2079. Obmaston, A. E. ObservaUonB on some effects of files and on llghtnlng-e track 
tr«es in tiie chlr forests of Om North Garhwall Division. Indian Forester 46: 125-131. 1920. 
— Chir forests were badly burned in IBIS and the trees apparently have not been killed by Ivat 
directly but through the subsequent action of insects, especially bark beetles, and fungi. 
Similar action is seen in trees struck by lightning, the infection spreading to surrounding tieet 
in the group. This may be due to electrical distui^ances and action on the cambium as wdl 
as to eirtemal agencies. — B. N. Mvnnt. 

2080. Obtbbwau>bb. V(nn J^felmehltau. (Apple mlldew.I Schweis. Zeitschr. Obst. o. 
Weinbau 191S: 161. 1918.— Sulfur smd lime-sulfur solution are worthless tor control. Best 
control is early careful cuttii^ and burning of infected twigs. The following varieties are 
very susceptible: Parkers Pepping, Orleans- and Landsberger-Reinette, Goldreinette von 
Blenheim, Boiken. [Through abst. by Matoubcbbk in Zeitschr. Pfiansenkr. 29: 261-262. 
1919 (19201.}— D. Reddiek, 

2081. Painb, S. G., and C. M. Habnbelbb. Decay In potato clamps due to "black-4eg," 
Jour. Ministry Agric. Great Britain 27: 7S-80, 1920.— Cultural studies indicate that some cf 
the trouble from the rotting of potatoes in out-door storage in Britain during the winter of 
1918-19 was due to the "blaok-leg" organism {BaciUut atrotepticai). It is not certain whether 
it was responsible for the initial injury or whether its presence was general in rotting potatoes 
throughout the country. — M. B. McKay. 

20S2. Pauibl, L. H, Perennial mycelium of panaitlc fungi. Proo. Iowa Acad. Sci. 25: 
2G0-263. 102O. — The author enumerates many species of fungus with perennial myceUnm. 
Of I^(h'ta0o atruMt/onm* he states "Thepurpoeeof this note is to ci^ attention to the faot that 
the same stool of timothy will produce the smut for years."— H. 8. Conard. 

2083. Pbtbomkl, B. Stil aerame omardnme nero delle castagne. [On Hm UacksalBKOc 
black rot of chestnuts.] Stas. Sperim. Agtarie Itatiane 52: 21-41. 4 pl- 1919.— A stud; of 
the black rot of chestnuts, a condition distinctly recognisable in the ripe fruit but irt>id. 
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MooidiDB to the nuthor, is oooTeyed to the flower at the time of flowering. The causal organ- 
iam ie carefully described and studied is its natural and cultural environments. It is found 
that the optimum temperature lies between 14°C. and 16°C., while a temperature of 10°C. 
below 0°C. is not injurious to the organism, although growth is checked during the time of . 
Q^iosuTe. Higher temperatures than the optimum bring about a luxuriant growth which does 
not last more than a very few days. On relatively dry media there is the formation of eclerotio 
tissues that are considered by the author as the adaptations for the tiding over of dry periods 
rather than cold periods. Microscopically the fungus causing the rot resembles closely the 
one described by Peglion and by Bainier and with a few differences of a minor importance the 
incomplete descriptions of the above authors are suited for the description of the present form. 
Systematically the causal organism has been placed in a newly formed genus under the name 
BhaeodieUa eastaneae (Banier) Feyronel. Asphyxiation of the fungus which is an obligate 
aerobe, by means of COt or simple soaking in water for a few days, may prove beneficii^ if 
care is then taken to spread the chestnuta to dry in a thin layer in a cool and dry place. Sul- 
phur fumigation was of no avail in the treatment of the fruit. Infected chestnuts being of 
leas specific gravity allows separation from sound nuts by flotation methods. — A. Bonazzi, 

2054. PsiDHAif, J. T. An obscure disease In wheat. Agric. Gai. New South Wales 31: 
229-281. t fifg, 1920. — A non-technical description of a wheat trouble is given. Abnormal 
conditions appear at heading time. Heads have a faded dull appearance, are constricted, and 
contain shrunken grain. The characters of the disease do not indicate take-all, Ophiobolua 
graminU. Disease not amenable to seed treatments used. Disease has been noticed at points 
in New Sonth Wales since 1911 but nearly absent several years. — L. R. Waldron. 

2086. Ramboubek. Ober die prmktlsche Anwendnng des Sulfins gegea Schlmme^ilze 
tud Schtdllage. {On the appUcsblllQr of Solfln for fnagons dlsetses and Insect peats.) Zeit- 
ichr. Zuckerind. BOhmen 42 : 649. 1918. — Sulfin is a new proprietary powder containing sodium 
bisulfate and gypsum. Results secured thus far are satisfaotoiy and the material is worthy 
of further test. [Through abstract by Matoobcbbk in Zeitschr. Pflanzenkr. 29: 280. 1919 
(laZO).}— Z>. B«ddick. 

2086. Ravaz, L. Traltement de I'Antlu«ciu»e. [Control of the anthracnose.] Frog. 
Agrio. et Vitic. 74l 103-104. 1920. 

2087. Rxuncmo, Otto A. Phytophtliort Faberl ICanbl.: The cause of coconnt bud rot In 
the FUllpplnes. Philippine Jour. Soi. 14: 131-Ifil. 5 pi. 1919.— The history, distribution, 
and nature of the disease are outlined, followed by detailed description of field and laboratory 
studies of the disease. The indications pointed to bacterial agency and an organism resem- 
bling BaciUua coli was isolated. Inoculations with pure cultures of BociUm* coli produced 
many Bynq>tomB of the disease. Bacterial causation, however, was deemed Insufficient to 
aeeount for the rapid dissemination. Trees inoculated with Phytophthrra isolated from 
Cacao proved positive in a large percentf^e of cases. Later the same f int^us was isolated 
from the woody tissue of the coconut and reinfections proved it to be the cause of bud rot. 
A taxonmnic study revealed the presence of several species of the fungus. Methods of treat- 
ment recommended and a bibtii^E^hy is appended.— jilbsrt R. SweeUvr. 

2055. RoBXK, H. R. The mosaic disease of sweet potatoes. Arkansas Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Bull. 167. IS p., 5 pi. 1920. — The mosaic disease of sweet potatoes was first identified by the 
author in 1918 and has since been the subject of study. Isolation and inf ectlvity studies have 
been carried on, so far with negative results. The disease is classified as a non -infectious, 
heritable ehloroeis. The ^pearanoe of the disease is described and illustrated. Roguing 
dis ea s ed plants is recommended as a control for the disease. — John A, EUiotl. 

2089. Salmon, S. O. BstabUshlag kanred wheat In Kansas. Kansas Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Giro. 71 1« p. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1205. 
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2090. Sakdebs, J. G. A handbook of conunon gurden poilt. Bull. Peniuylvuiia Dept. 
Agric. 1*: 1-24. K fig. 191S. 

2091. Sansbbs, J. G., AHD L. H. Wiblz. Llit of ownon of commeTcUl orchuda and 
liconsed unrserjiiioii In Pennaylnnla Inclndlnc llat of reglBterod d««lon In nnnoiy stock. 
Bull. Pennsylvania Dept. Agric. 1'*: 1-66. 191S.— C. B. Oton. 

2092. ScHELLEMBEHO. Vergncho znr Beklnqtfnng der Poronospon. [InvestlpitJona of 
control of gnpe downy mildew.) Schweii. Zeitschr. Obat- u. Gartenbau 1910: SI. 1918. — 
Best mixture ia 1 per cent copper sulfate, 1 per cent iron sulfate and I per cent hydratod 
lime. Of proprietary mixtures, Martini mixture ia preferable to Bordola paste. [Tbroi^h 
sbBt. by Matoubchek in Zeitschr. Pflansenkr. 29: 254-2SS. 1919 (1920).)— ^- Reddiek. 

2093. ScHiLBERflZET, K. Hlpeitrfifos paraaEemSleaOk almagyOmincaSUIn. IHjpertio- 
phied lentlcels on fmlt of apple.] Hot. K6xlem6nyek 17: 93. 1918.— The condition is thought 
to be caused by excessive amount of water in soil. Tissue underlying hypertrophied area 
appears water soaked. [Through abet, by Matoubchek in Zeitschr. PflanMokr. 29: 249. 
1619 (1920).]— jf>. Reddick. 

20H. ScHiLBBBSEXT, K. JavosUt « fakete gaboaorotsda tAisfibtn. IA lactnr* on btetk 
mst of cereals. ] Bot. EAslemtoyek 17 ; 43-48. 1918.— Summary in GeriDBii. 

2095. ScHONrBLD, Leo. Belten das Hlrsesaatfntos. [DisinfectiflgmUletBeads.l Wiener 
landw. Zeitg. fiB: 257. 1918. — In Hungary, millet seed is poured through the flame of bumisg 
straw to free it from smut. Five per cent copper sulfate ia eEFective but a aolution of this 
strength injures those seeds which are broken in threshing. [Through abat. by Matooschek 
in Zeitschr. Pflanienkr. 29: 256. 1919 (1920).]— D. Reddick. 

2096. ScHf^TBN, T. H. Betydnlacs^ulde nyere nnders^kelaer over fnmeaa bUererast. 
[In^rtant new Investigations on Peridermlum plnl.] Tidsskr. Skogbruk 28: 28-29. 1920. 

2007. Skola, Vlad. Ober die Zusommanaetznng der durdi Shlznctonla lersetiten Kflbe. 
[Coo^nsltlonof sogorbeetB destroyad by R.] Zeitschr. Zuckerind. BOhmen 42 : 135-138. 1018. 
— Affected tissue contains invert sugar but no saccharose. [Through abst. by MAToiracBOW 
in Zeitschr. Pflanienkr. 29: 263. 1919 (1020).]— D. Reddick. 

2096. Sfieusuank. Der felsche Kartoffalkrebs. IFolae potato wart.] lUusti. landw. 
Zeitg. IQIS; 153. 1018. — Lesions have the appearance of true wart. Microscopic examina- 
tion necewary for diagnosis. Cauae of false wart not stated. [Through abst. by Matou- 
CHBK in Zeitschr. Pflanienkr. 29: 252. 1919 (1920).)— D. Rtddiek. 

2099. Spikxh, G. T, Damplng-off and collar rot of tomatoas. Jour. Bath and West and 
South Counties Soc. S, 12: 128-130. 1917-1918.- Both damping-off and collar rot of tomatoes 
are ascribed to a fungus placed in the genua Phglopktkora, but the actual speaies has not been 
yet identified. From the r^nilta of certain studies it is concluded that the fungua ia most 
active and causes most damage in the first 3 or 4 months of the year and that the infection 
may be carried on from year to year in the soil. — Af. Sbapovalot). 

2100. Stevens, F. L. Foot-rot dlseasea of wheat— historical and bibliographic. Bull. 
Illinois Nat. Hist. Surv. 13: 259-286. 1010.— The recent discovery of a foot-rot dieeaae of 
wheat in southwestern Illinois (Madison County) and the lack of agreement among American 
utd European pathologists as to the cause of this and similar diseases are the reasons given 

' by the author for presenting this preliminary statemeot. A brief historical review is given in 
which attention is called to a wide variance among investigators as to symptoms and causes 
of foot-rot. These points of disagreement are summariied. The body of the publication * 
consists of a bibliography of 188 titles. In some cases brief abstracts are given.— ff. W. 
Anderton. 
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2101. Stoa&t, G. a. D. Uycfllogy snd operations against disease. R«pt. I>ept. Agiic. 
Madnu 1917-18: 17-20. 1918.— An account of the progress in the study and control of: sec- 
(Hidary leaf fall of Hevsa; a disease of paddy, variety korangu samba (caused by Piriculcaia 
drytae); bleeding disease of coconuts; rot of stored potatoes; Palmyra disease; and Mahali 
disease on Areca palm nuts. — The cause of secondary leaf fall in Hevea is Pkylophthora meadii, 
whioh differs from a somewhat similar fungus reported brom Ceylon. — J. I. Lanritten. 

2102. Stuckby, H. p., and B. B. HiaoiNs. Spraying peaches. Georgia A gric. Exp. Sta. 
Bull. 135:91-101. 1920. — The bulletin discusses brieSy peach diseases and peach insects and 
recommends formulae for controUii^ sprays. The effects of commercial lime-sulphur upon 
peaoh foliage is discussed, the results being obtauied frtnu experiments with six plats of Elberta 
peaehes. Solutions of the foUowii^ densities were used: 1.003, 1.004, l.OOfi, 1.006, 1.007, 
1.008 specific gravity. Five days after application, the following conditions were found: 
(1) spTayedwithlimesulphur of Hpecifiagravitieal. 003 to 1.004, not injured; (2) 1.005 burned 
about 5 per cent of the leaves and these fell from the trees; (3) 1.006 approximately 10 per 
cent of the leaves injured and fallen ; (4) 1.007 and 1.008 did not cause the leaves to fall but 
burned holes where the droplets of spray collected. — T. H. McHatton, 

2103. Thouab, p. H. AnntuU reportof tbeAssistantPrnltandFoiMtryB^ert. Tasmania 
Agrio. and Stock Dept. Kept. 1918-19: 19-20. 1919.— See Hot. Abets. 5, Entry 1777. 

2104. Thomas, Rot G. A new lettuce disease. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 5: 
24-25. 1920.— A brief note is given of the discovery of a disease of lettuce new to Ohio 
observed in lettuce grown under glass. The causal organism is a bacterium which attacks the 
roots of the plants gaining entrance when they are young seedlings, or when unfavorable cul- 
tural conditions result in a checking of growth. Preliminary investigations indicate that the 
disease is similar to one previously reported from South Carolina. — R. C. Thotnat. 

2105. UiCKAHCO, Leopold B. A biological and systematic study of Philippine plant gall. 
Philippine Jour. Sci. 14: 527-554. 16 pi. 1919.— In the present paper only the galls caused 
by the action of animals, and known as loocecidia are taken into consideration, which may 
be caused by insects and arachnida, as practically no work has been done on the galls in the 
Philippines. This was a virgin field. Fifty-aeven species of galls were described and drawn or 
photographed and the insects were reared from them. — Albert R. SvieeUer. 

2100. VOcHTiKo, HERUAKif. UDteraactanngea zvr ezperimentellen Anatomic nnd Path- 
olaSLe dea PflaoienkOrpers. n. Die PoUrlttt dec Oewlctue. [Eqwrlmentalanatomyandpath- 
ology of the plant body. n. Potanty.l vi+SSSp.,t$pl.,llSJ^. Tubingen, 1918.— Heview by 
0. Von E|ibchneb) in Zeitschr. Pfianienkr. 29: 242-249. 1919 (1920). 

2107. VomK[ibchniib1, 0. [Rev. of : Vochting, Hbbmann. Untersuchungen zur e^ert- 
maatellen Anatomic tind Pathologic dea PflaaienktlrperB. n. Die Polsritit der GewXchse. 
(Bxpeilmenbd anatomy and pathology of the plant body. 11. Polarity.) vi + SSS p., It pi., 
113 fig. Tubingen, 1918.] Zeitschr. Pflamenkr. 29: 242-249. 1919(1920). 

2108. WATKBHotran, W. L. A note on the over-Bununerlng ol wheat nut In Aostralla. 
Agric. Gas. New South Wales 31: 165-166. 1920.~Observations indicated that volunteer 
wheat plants probably serve as an important medium in carrying over the rust Puceinia 
graminia. Uredinia were formed at intervals during the summer months.— L. R. Waldron. 

2109. Wbck, R. Saatrutbehandlnng der Winteigerste. [Seed treatmentof winter barley.] 
lUnstrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 316. 1919. 

2110. WmTBaouBB, W. E. Cold storage for Iowa tpplM. (Third progress r^ort.) Iowa 
Acrio. Exp. Sta. Bull. 192: 181-216. t4fig. 1919.--3ee Bot. AbsU. 5, Entry 1787. 
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2111. Wilcox, E.Mkad. TlwiutiiTeuidcluslficatloiiofpUiitdUMueB. Publ. Nebraakk 
Ao&d. Sci. 10: 6-14. 1Q20. — We may reoogniie four great baacB for the alasaification of plant 
diseaseB: taxonomy, etiology, morphology, physiology. The paper oloaea with & two page 
claasifioation of plant diseaaes, with ezamplefl, under the oaptiou Ontopathology and Fhylo- 
pathology, relating reapectively to functions having to do with the maintenance of life mkI 
those concerned with the perpetuation of the apeciea. — H. S. Canard. 

SUGAR CANE DISEASES 

2112. Abhbt,8.F. Hottllngoryellow-Bti^ disease of ingai cane. Jour. Jamaica Agrie. 
Sac. 23: 344-317. 1919. — A otnnpiled account covering damage caused, distribution, symp- 
toms, varieties attacked, and control measures of the mottling oryellow-ctripe diaease of ao^r 
cane, now prevalent in Porto Rico and the southern United States. The disease has not been 
found to date in Jamaica. — John A. Sltventon. 

2113. Caosa, W. E. The Kavangire cane. Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer «3: 
397-399. 1 fig. 1919. — A discuMion of the desirable and tmdesirable qualities of the Kavan- 
gire cane, the variety tliu t. haa been proved to be immune to the moaaic disease, is given. It 
is a cane very susceptible to froet and draught injury and its small stse also makea it expenaive 
to handle.— C. W. BdgerUm. 

2114. Eable, F. S. The moaalc or new sucar cane disease. Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer 63: 167. 1919. — In a oriticiam of the article of R. M. Gkst (Louiaiana Planter 
and Sugar Manuf. 63 : 90. 1919), the behavior of the mosaic diaeaae ia stated as being crften 
contradictory yet in the main it ia ciqiable of causing an immense loaa. A cane atalk once 
affected with the disesae never recovera. It ia probable that Grey oonfuaed the mosaic with 
other augar-oane troubles. — C. W. Edgerton. 

2115. Edobbton, C. W. Uosalc or mottling disease of sugar cane. Louisiana State Univ. 
Div. Agric. Ext. Circ. 32: 1-4. 1 fig. 1919.— A popular diacusaion of the moaaic diseoee ct 
flugai cone, including a description of the diaeaae, varietal auaceptibility, distribution and 
methoda of control.— C. W. Edgerton. 

2116. Edoebton, C. W., and C. C. Mobelano. Effect of fnnglon the germination of sugar 
cane. Louisiana Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 169. ^ p., 9 pi., I fig. 1920.— The average gennisa- 
tion of the buds of sugar cane in Louisiana is around 20 per cent. Among the many factors 
instrumental in causing this low germination is that of the action of several fungi. The 
common or serious fungi found on deteriorating seed cane in Louisiana, include Calletolriclwm 
faUatum, MeUmeonium aaeekari, Qnomonia I'liou, MaratmiMt plicatut, Thielanopsii porodoxa 
and species of Futarium and Scopularia. Of these, C. faleatum seems to cause the mostloss 
in Louisiana. Stalks of seed cane inoculated with this fungus at planting time show an aver- 
age deterioration of about 50 per cent. Stalks that have a heavy infection of the red rot 
disease, caused by C. faleatum, before cutting, do not deteriorate so rapidly when used for 
seed aa stalks that are inoculated after cutting. The other fungi, with the poasible exception 
of a Futariwn, are of little economic importance in Louisiana as far as the germination of the 
bude is concerned. Preliminary teats in "seed" treatment uaii% corroaive aublimate and for- 
maldehyde have given encour^ing resulta.— C. W. Edgerton. 

2117. Edqebton.C.W., ANDOTBEBS. The mosslc dlsssss. Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer 63: 263-255, 350. 1919.— A Bten<^traph[c report of a discussion at a meeting 
of the Louisiana Sugar Plantera' Asaociation on the moaaic disease of sugar cane. — C W. 
Edgerton. 

2118. Fawcbtt, G. L. The yeltow-stripe or mosaic disease In the Argentine. Louisiana 
Planter and Sugar Manufacturer 64: 41. 1020. — The mosaic disease has been in Argentina for 
at least fifteen years. In all the sugar provinces except one, it is impossible to find a plant 
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of ft iusoeptible variety that ie free from the dieeMe. The bad efiecta of this dieeaae seem to 
be oomparatiTely small as these susceptible varieties have been grown suoaessfully for yean. 
The mosaic disease is not curable and it does not seem to be influenced by the root disease 
or by fertiliiation and cultivation. — C. W. Edgerton. 

2110. Gbet, Bobkbt M. Tbe mouic or motOlnc dliMM. Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
Mannfacturei 63; 109. 1919.^An answer to the econmunication of F. 8. Eabls (Louisiana 
Planter and Sugar Manuf. 63: 167. 1919). Sugarcane plants aSeoted with the mosaic, and 
so identified by authorities of the United States Department of Agriculture, recovered from 
the trouble in 116 days.— C W. Edgerton. 

2120. Gbbt, R. M. The new cane disease tn Cuba. Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manu- 
facturer 63; 90. 1910. — The moaaic or mottling disease has been in Cuba for a number of 
years. From observations made at the Harvard Experiment Station, Central Soledad, Cien> 
fuegos, Cuba, the claim is made that tbe disease causes little or no loss and that stalks will 
frequently ougtrow the trouble. It is believed that the provalency of the disease is influenced 
by such weather conditions as rainfall. — C. W. Edgerton. 

2121. Johnston, John R. The new cane disease In Cuba. Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer 63: 43. 1919, — The mosaic, yellow-etripe, or mottling disease of sugar cane 
exists in at least three provinces of Cuba. The disease tends to stunt the growth of the cane, 
causing ft decrease in tonnage. The history of the disease in other countries is discussed 
and the author considers that cane should be prohibited from entering Cuba from tbe other 
countries. — C. W. Edgerton, 

2122. Zbno, Rafael del Vallb. "Mottling" or "Tellow Stripe" disease of sugar cane. 
(Seme facts relative to the importance of the discovery of the "morbid" cause.) Published 
privately with two colored plates by author. New York, 1919,— Symptoms of the disease are 
given as a general yellowing of the leaves, which by close inspection is seen to be caused by 
interrupted streaks, elongated more or less in tbe direction of the midrib, of a pale green 
oolor, Qrowth of the plants is slow and "dosing" of the rows retarded. Development of 
the oanes is more puny than in the healthy plants; the intemodes are spindle shaped. Ter- 
minal roots are destroyed and the plant can not obtain sufficient nutritive elements from the 
«oiL Good cultivation has no effect on the course of the disease. — "Not because of greater 
merit than that of my predecessors, but by the chance of having been guided to the right 
road I can offer today to my country and to all those who have oane plantations the solutitm 
of this vital problem, having discovered the cause of 'mottling' and practical methods for 
raising plantations completely free from this disease and saving the sugar world millions of 
dollars." — "Cost of the treatment will vary with the class of labor in each locality, method 
of application (manuaIormechanical),nmnberof cuttings per acre, etc., but it is an insignifi- 
cant sum, possible to be reckoned always as an ordinary expenae in raising plantations of cane. 
Before any sugar planter need pay for tbe revelation of the secret of this discovery, a series 
of experiments demonstrating the truth and efficacy of the treatment will be made before a 
oommittee composed of competent agronomists and interested planters." — "The committee, 
composed of Srs. Georgetty, Benltez, D. E. Colon, Wale & Veve, has stipulated certain con- 
ditions to be fulfilled."— The writer mokes some general remarks on other diseases, states tti&t 
the pulling out of diseased- stools has no scientific basis and proposes to reveal hb secret for 
a priie. Appended to the paper are credentials consisting of letters of introduction from 
the governor of Porto Rico, other officials and prominent sugar planters and extracts from 
statistical reports of the Insular Department of Agriculture, showing decreases in production 
of sugar from 1916 to 1919.— £. D. Brandee. 
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I 

'/ 2123. Ai.gBa,E. Scanted Boap from Pnnigua; onmges. Sci. Amer. Supplem. 88:382-^83. 

Sfi^i. 1919. [From the Pan American l7»i<»i.]—GoiiceniBth« distillation of oil of petit gnun, 
uaed for scenting toilet ao&ps, from the le&vea of the bitter or&ngQ orbigarrade (Cilnu bigar- 
adia). There are between 30 and 40 factoTiee operating in Farftguay, employing rather primi- 
tive atille. From 500 to 600 pounds of leaves are required to produce about a quart of the 
ordinary oil of petit grain. The average still will produce about 4 quarts per day. In 1913, 
the amount of oil exported was 71,^2 pounds.— CAos. S. OHi. 

x/ 2124. ANoETYuonB. A new source of vegetable oil. Soi. Amer. 122 : 39B. 1%0. [Extnet 

from the Bull. Imp. lost. United Kingdom Great Britain.] — Note on a aemi-eiooative oil from 
the seeds of Lactuctk scariola, var. oUifeTa.—Chas. E. Otia. 

2125. BABasLUMT, G. Sul 1-2-5-trlosslflavone. Contrlbnto alia conoscenza della costl- 
tnzlane della ScutellArelna. |0n the 1-2-3 -tiloxy-flavone. Contrlbutloii to the knowledga of 
the constltntlon of ScntelUieln.] Gas. Cbim. Itsliana 40; 47-63. 1919. 

2126. Baboblumi, G., and E. pESAToifER. Sul 1-3-2' triosal-flavoiiolo. Klcerche per 
U slntesi delta Datlscetltu. [On 1-3-2' trlcny-flavonol. Researches on the BynthesUof Datls- 
ceUn.) Gas. Chim. Itali&na 49: 64-69. 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 6, Entiy 2160. 

V 2127. Cauda, A. Contennto In essenia del semi dl senape. [Essence content of moslard 

seeds.) Staz. Speriro. Agrarie Italiane S2: 122. 1919.^A short note on the total content v4 
essence in seeds of different species and of the same species cultivated in difierent regions. 
Bratnca alba, B. nigra and 8. carinata were studied and the determination made by bromine 
oxydation in a paraffin bath and subsequent weighing as sulphate. B. ni^a seeds were found 
to contain a higher percentage of essence than B. aJba and B. earinata while seeds from plants 
grown in northern localities contained greater peroentageathantheseeds from plants grown in 
southern regions. Siie of seed seems alao to have an influence, the smEillet bsTiog a higher 
percentage than the larger. — A. Banaggi. 

2128. CoBN, EnwiK J. , Joseph Gbosb, and Oubr G. Johnson. The Isoloctrlc points of 
the proteins in certain v^etable juices. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2:145-160. StabU8,8fig. 1B19. 

2129. Cosuano, G. Sul prlnclpl Ipotensivl del Vlscnm albnm, IHypotenslve con^oonds 
of Tlscnm album.) Gas. Ghim. Itsjiana 49 : 1^5-228. 1919. — The author prepares a solutioo 
of the substances found in VitcMm by dialysing a decoction of fresh leaves with water. The 
hypotensive ctKOponents psss through the membrane, and their solution thus obtained is con- 
centrated on a water bath and extracted with alcohol (96 per cent). At first there is the 
formation of a homogeneous mixture, but on standing two strsts are separated and the lower 
one is discarded. The supernatant liquid is again concentrated and again extracted with 
alcohol. As a guide for the separation of the hypotensive compounds the author used the 
method of injection in the blood stream of the dog.— A. Bonatei. 

2130. DoDD, Stdket. St. John's wort and Its effects on live stock. Agric. Gas. New 
South Wales 21 : 266-272. 1920.~^Deals with the effect of a plant, probably Hypericum per- 
foratum, upon the different classes of live stock. Sensitized areas appear upon the body, espe- 
cially where pigment is deficient. Develops mainly under conditions of insMation. Feeding 
experiments are described. — L. R. Waldron. 

2131. McAtbk, W. L. Notes on the flora of Church's Island, Norfli Csndlna. Jour. 
Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. 35: 61-7S. 1919.— See also Bot. Abets, fi, Entry 2419. 
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^ 2132. MorrAT, C. B. State notes on Oetuutbe crocata : its ctMracter as a polsonoiu plant. 

Irish Nat. 29! 13-18. Feb., 1920.— The "Wster hemlock-Drop wort" is notoriously deadl)'. 
Many fatal cues are known from eating the pluit. Dr. Chkistibon, however, made the difl- 
corery that in the vicinity of Edinburgh this species is, for some unknown reason, devoid of 
toxic properties. In County Wexford the author observed three herds of cows feeding on the 
plaot by preference with no injurious effects. Cases are on record of cattle in other parts 
of Ireland killed by this poisoa. Some suggestions are made but no explanation offered. — 
W. E. PrMgar. 

2133. SAUiBsr, N. M. The treatment of human beriberi with antolyied yeast extract. 
Philippine Jour. Sci. 14: 11-14. 1919.— The extract was prepared by the Bureau of Science, 
from brewers yeast (Stained in Manila, by incubating at 3£°C. for 48 hours, then filtering and 
concentrating to one third the volume in partial vacuum below WC. About forty acute cases 
were treated. The dose for adults was 16-40 cc, and children 2-4 oc. Marked results were 
noted in less than three days and full relief in a week. This extract seemed to behave much 
the same as hydrolyied extract of rice poltshinga, only weaker. — Albert 8. Sweetser. 

•J 2134. ScBt^uiB, D. B. VergUtnngen duich Herbslzeltloae tmd deren Beklmpfnng. [Pol- 
toning by meadow saffron (Colchlcnm automnale] and its control.] Illustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 
39:467. Fig. seises. 1919. 

y 2136. Wells, A. H. The physiological active constitaents of certain Philippine medicinal 

planla. in. Philippine Jour. Sci. 14: 1-7. ( pi. 1919.— As a result of chemical analyses, made 
in the chemical laboratory of the Bureau of Science, Manila, ATcangKlica fiava (Linn.) Merr. 
gave 4.8 per cent berberine; Ca»na liamealiom., an undetermined alkaloid; and the rhisome 
of QeodoTvm nuians Ames., 14 per cent of a water soluble adhesive; and CoriaHa intermedia 
Mats., a poisonous glucoside, in its leaves and fruit. A bibliography is appended. — Albert 
S. SvteUKT. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
B. M. DuoQAB, Editor 
Cabboll W. Dodge, Astistant Editor 



213S. BAMcsorr, Wildbr D. [Rev. of: Haldanb, J. 8. The new physiology. Itxli 
"i+isa p. J. B. Lippincott Company: Philadelphia, 1919.] Jour. Phys. Chem. 23: 
. 1919. 

DIFFUSION, PERMEABILITY 

2137. BuscALioin, L. Huove osienailone snlle cellule arttflclall. [Further observatlans 
on artttclal cells.] Malpighia 28:408-434. PI. 11-lt. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entr>- 1267. 

2138. ConpiN, H. Sur le lien d'absoipOon de I'eau par la raclne. [Absorption of water 
by roots.] Compt. Rend, Acad. Sci. Paris 168 : 1005-1008. 1919.— The roots of pea, bean, sun- 
flower, pumpkin, pine, com, and rice grew more rapidly and produced more laterals when 
merely the tip was suspended in water than when the whole root was immersed. Growth was 
extremely slow when com roots were moistened in the region of the root hairs only. The 
author concludes that roots absorb water exclusively by the tip and not by the root hairs; 
the latter protect the root against too rapid drying out and attach the root firmly to soil 
particles. — F. B. Wann. 

2139. CuBTis, Ons F. The iqiward tianslocatloa of foods In woody plants. I. TlsBties 
concerned in translocation. Amer. Jour. Bot. 7; 101-124. 4 fig. 1920. — Attention is called by 
theauthortothegeneralbetief that in woody plants food stored in the lower part of the trunk 
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Nid in the roots passes apw&rd in the spring through the zylem. He brii^ forward evidaiM, 
derived from ringed stems, that this is not the case but that the food travels upward ehie^ 
in the phloem. — If a ring of tissues extending to the cambium is removed at the base of agrow- 
ing twig, growth above the ring is reduced even if the leaves remain, and praatieall^ ceases 
if the leaves are removed. This check to growth is probably due primarily to a lack of food 
necessary for energy or for building material. If the leaves are left above the ring, eooogh 
food is ordinarily manufactured by them to allow of oonsiderable growth. The author sug- 
gests that in some cases, especially where tissjiea above the ring tend to wilt, the check 
caused by ringing may be due to an inability of the stem to carry up above the ring snch 
osmotioally active substances as carbohydrates, and to a consequent inability to draw up 
water oamotically. He finds that the osmotic concentration of the sap of a twig above a ring 
is reduced, andisverymarkedly so if the twig is also defoliated. He suggests the importance 
of the distribution of oamotically active aubitancca as a factor in causing polarity .--Ringinc 
of the stem below a fruit woa found to oheek the growth of the fruit.— Ringing of dormant 
twigs was found to decrease greatly the growth of shoots coming from buda above the ring. 
Such growth as took place was evidently at the expense of starch stored above the ring and 
proportional to its amount, for at the cessation of growth this starch had quite disappeared. 
In several species two rings, separated by from 15 to 107 cm., were cut out from dormant 
twigs in early April, and the twigs examined for starch and sugar about a month later. la 
all cases starch was found to be practically absent above tbe upper ring, very abtindant 
between the rings, and considerably less abundant below the lower ring and throughout ■ 
similar twig which was unringed. Tests for sugar above, between, and below the rings gave 
essentially similar reaulta, sugar being much more abundant between the rings than else- 
where. — From these facts the author concludes that although large amounts of carbohydrates 
are stored in the xylem, there is no appreciable longitudinal transfer of sugars through thii 
tissue, but that to be translocated the stored food must pass radially into tbe phloem, where 
it may readily be carried upward or downward. The author also Bi^gests that at least semt 
of the mineral nutrients from the soil may move primarily through thOrphloem. — B. W. 
Sinnott. 

2140. KoriiER, Johanna. Dei Dlpmorhlsmus der Spaltflflntiagen bel Pandanns. [IH- 
Moiphlsm of the stomata In Pandanns.] Oesterreich. Bot. Zeitschr. 67: 1S6-196. 8fy, 1918. 

2141. LbFevbe, Edwik. Bilne tolerance In certain rot organisms. [Abstract.) AbsU. 
Bact. 3 : 3-4. 1019. — Softening of cucumbers in brine is caused by a wide range of bacteria, 
among them being organisms causing soft rots, those destroying cellulose, and spore-beariBg 
aerobes. Bacillua vulgalus ia probably the cause of much of the spoilage, since it has tbe blu- 
est sodium cblorid tolerance and fourth highest acid tolerance of 60 organisms tested. He 
eoncentratton of salt for preserving cucumbers ia between 7 and 8 per cent. [From author's 
abst. of pi4>er read at scientific session, Soc. Amer. Bact.T — D. Reddick. 

2142. Lo>B, Jacqubb. Influence of the concentration of electrolytes on the electrtflcatlM 
and the rate of diffusion of water through collodion membranes. Jour. Gen. Phyaiol. 2: 17S- 
3)0. W fill. 1910. — Solutions of electrolytes when separated from pure water by a eollodiee 
membrane affect the diffuaion through the membrane in a way different from that of una- 
electrolytes. The latter influence the initial rate of diffuaion of water approximately in direct 
proportion to their concentration, which the writer calls the gas effect, as it follows the laws 
of gas pressure. This effect of the diffusion of water under the conditions of the experiments 
waa noticeable at concentrations above M/&4 or M/32. Solutions of electrolytes may also 
show this gas pressure effect upon the initial rate of water diffusion, but it commenees only at 
higher concentrations, uaually at M/16 or higher. With weaker eolutiona of electrolytes, tbe 
gas eSect is not evident, but the rate and direction of diffusion of water ia determined more 
by the electrical charge of water, by the nature of tbe iona and the charges borne by them. 
Two rulea for the sign of the charge of the water were previously given (Bot. Abst., vol. 3, 
Entry 1203). With an increase in concentrations of electrolytes up to about M/2fi6 or above. 
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tb« iiate of diffuaioD of water towards the solution is rapidly inereased, which ie apparentlif 
due to inoreased attraction for the water by the iona bearing a charge opposite to that borne 
by water. With a further increase in concentration from M/266 to about M/16. depending 
aomewhat upon the nature of the electrolyte, the rate of the diffusion of water towards the 
solution is leas than that at weaker concentrations, which is apparently due to a more rapid 
inoreaae in the repelling action of that ion bearing the same charge am the water particles. 
In fact, this repelling action may become so dominant as to develop negative osmosis when 
diflusioa takes place from the solution toward the pure water decreasing the volume of the 
solution. Therefore, within the range above stated, the reverse of what would be expected 
from van't Hoff's law is observed; that is, with an increase in concentration of the electro- 
lyte, the attraction for water diminishes. This was demonstrated with a number of solutions, 
in some cases when water behaved as if positively charged and repelled by the cations, and 
in others when it behaved as If negatively charged and repelled by anions, especially those 
with higher valences. When experimentii^ to determine the effects of solutions on the 
diSusion of negatively charged water, it was necessary to use membranee previously treated 
with gelatin.— Oti» F. Cvrtia. 

2143. MacDouoal, D. T., and H. A. Spobhb. The solntion and fixation acconqxuiTlBg 
BWelllng and drying of biocoltoidg and plant tissues. Plant World 22 : 12»-13?. 1919.— Desic- 
cated slices of Opuntta ditcata showed vigorous swelling in water, dilute acids, alkalies, and 
salt solutions; but on being dried after the first swelling, they exhibited a greatly reduced 
power of swelling. Substances giving the sections their high imbibition capacity are believed 
to be extracted during the first swelling. The loss during the first swelling was about 7 per 
cent of the total solids, and mainly amino-aoids, hexoses, malates, and salts. Biocolloids 
like agar and gelatine-agar show similar losses during swelling, about 16 per cent being 
extracted. Reduced swelling after extraction and drying may also be related to changes 
in the colloidal mesh, aggregations, or coagulations which cannot be reversed by simple 
hydration. — Ckarle» A. ShuU. 

2144. Patbiino, E. Origlnl e svUnppo della crioscopa. [Origin and development of crjos- 
capy.l Gai. Chim. Italiana49;381-411. 1919.— A historical study and digest of the litera- 
ture on the subject of cryoscopic methods, and measurements, chiefly considered fron the 
standpoint of pure chemistry. — A. Bonaiti. 

WATER RELATIONS 

2145. HABniNQ, S. T. Relation of the moistnia equivalent of solla to the molstore proper- 
ties uder field conditions of irrigation. Soil Sci. 8:803-312. efig. igi9.—See Bot. Absts. 6, 
Entry 2320. 

2140. Hill, Leonard, and Haroood-Abh, D. On the cooling and evaporative powers of 
tlie atmosphere, as determined by flie Kb ta- thermometer. Proe. Roy. Soc. London 90B: 
43S-447. 1919.— Data are presented endorsing the efflciency and applicability of the Kata- 
thermometer as an instrument for determining the cooling and evaporative powers of the 
atmosphere.— B. W. Webb. 

2147. MiDDLvroN, Howabd E. The moisture equivalent In lelaUoii to Om mechanical 
analyalB of soils. Soil Sci. 9: 159-167. I fig. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 8, Entry 2381. 

2148. Satsb, J. D. The relation of hairy leaf coverings to the resistance of leaves to tians- 
pliatlon. Ohio Jour. Set. 20: 65-76. 7 fig. 1920.— Mullein {Verbaaatm thaptiit) leaves offer 
greater resistance to water loss in darkness than in light and less in wind than in still air, 
when compared to tobacco (tiicotiana gp.) leaves, and they respond as much or more to en- 
vironmental changes. Removal of hairs does not alter resistance of mullein leaves in still 
air and light; but slightly decreases resistance in wind and light, and greatly decreases le- 
•iatanee in still air and darkness, because the cuticulai surface is more exposed. In darkness 
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■tomata are closed and water loss u cuticular. Removal of bain increaoea cuticnlar watei 
loss oalf. Am water loas from surface of mesophyll cells is 20 to 40 times cuticular water losa, 
leaf hairsmaybedisregarded as protection against ordinary wind and light. — H.D. Hooker, Jr. 

MINERAL NUTRIENTS 

2149. Ames, J. W., akd C. J. ScHOLLaNBEnosB. Calclnm and magnealnm content of *fr- 
Kin and cnlUTated soUb. Soil Sci. 8: 323-33G. 1919.— See Bot. Absta. S, Entry 2293. 

2150. Db Tube, Ernest. Potaaainm-bearlng minerals as a source of potasslnm for plant 
jrowth. Soil Sci. 8:269-301- 1919.— See Bot. Abata. 6, Entry 2290. 

2151. Howard, L. P. The ralatton of certain acidic to basic constitueiiU of the soil 
affected by ammonlomsaliate and nitrate oE soda. Soil Sci. 0:313-321. 1919.— See Bat. Absta. 
6, Entry 2261. 

2152. Luiraov, E. Les engnUg ndioactlfs. [Radioactive fertilizers.) Rev. Hoitic. 
[Pariol 91 : 393-394. 1919.— See Bot. Abatg. 6, Entry 123. 

2153. BODOLFS, W. Infinence of sodlnm cbtorlde upon the physiological change! of llvlnc 
trees. Soil Sci. 8: 397-426. 7 pi. 1919.— The application of 1 to 10 poundH of sodium chlo- 
ride to oak, birch, aiid maple trees shows a favorable effect in the smaller amounts and a toxic 
action in the larger. Maple is most easily affected, followed hy birch and oaks. The higher 
trees are more resistant than the lower ones of the same species. — If. J. Robbim. 

2154. Shive, John W. The Influence of sand tqion the concentration and reacUon of a 
nutrient solaUon for plants. Soil Sci. 9: 169-179. 1920. — A nutrient solution, consisting of 
potasaium dihydrogen phosphate, calcium nitrate, and magneaium sulphate was added to 
washed or unwashed sea sand and after longer or shorter intervals of contact, the aolution was 
drawn off and the freeiiug point and hydrogen-ion concentration determined. With washed 
sand no adaorptive effect was noted. The unwashed sand during the first 24 hour period 
reduced the freesing point of the solution 8,5 par cent but did not affect the reaction. By 
renewmgtheaolution, theadaorpttveeffect of the washed sand waseliminated. — W. J. BMnni. 

2156. WiHTKBBTEiN, E. Obor das Vorkommen von Jod In Pflanzen. [The occurence of 
iodine In plants.] Zeitschr. Physiol. Cham., 104: 54r^. 1919. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

2156. Akohtuoub. Starch formation In leaves, and photogivblc prints. Sci. Amer. 
Monthly 1 : 416. 1920. 

METABOLISM (GENERAL) 

2157. Allen, Faiil W. "Rope" producing organisms In the mannfactuie of bread. (Ab- 
atract.] Absts. Bact. 3: 4. 1919.^ Bacillvs sublitis and 14 other very similar spore-bearing 
organisms produced "rope" in bread during the first 30 hours when bread was stored at 2G°. 
Bacillus bulaaricw , B. aerogenei viscosus, and Bact. laclia tnacosus failed to produce "rope" 
under similar conditions. — Jn a commercial bread oven the internal temperature of a loaf 
did not reach 100° although the oven was held uniformly at 204°. {From author's abstract 
of paper read at scientific session, Soc. Amer. Bact.] — D. Reddick. 

2155. Allen, Fadl W. The manufacture of starch and other com products aa aJfected 
' by "n^e" producing organlsma. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 3: 4. 1919. — "In a wet process 

of the manufacture of products from corn, 'rope' production often develops during hot weather, 
causing serious difficulties in the operation of the reels and cutting down the yield of starch 
per bushel of com. — B. bulgaricva was repeatedly isolated from viscous starch and gluten 
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liquon. This org&niam wu alao isolated from the com aa it arrived in the ears. Normal 
starch and gluten liquors became exceedingly viecous when inoculated with it and held at 
ST'C for twenty-four hours." — [Author's abst. of paper read at scientific session, Soc, 
Amer. Bact.] 

2Iti9. Babobluni, G. Snl l-^-3-*trlosslflaToiie. Contrlbnto alia conoscenia della costl- 
tiulon« delta Scntellareina. (On 1-2-3-triozy-flaTOne. Contrlbotlon to the knowledge of the 
coQBtttntlonof BcntellareliL.] Gas. Chim. Italiana 49: 47-63. 1910. 

2160. Barqellini, G., and E. Pebatoneb. Sul l-3-£. trios si-flavonolo. Rlcerche perla 
slntesi della DatiscetinB. [On 1-3-2. trlzoy-flaronol. ResMrches on the syntheslB of Datis- 
cetln.] Gas. Cbim. Italiana 49: 64-60. 1910. — A theoretical study of the chemical constitu- 
tion of the derivatives of the gludoside of Datigca cannalnna and of the synthetic preparation 
of the following compounds: 2'oxy'4'-6'-2-trimethoxy-caIcone, 1-3-2' tri-methoxy-flavonone, 
1-3-2' trimethoxy-iBonitrouH-flavonone and of 1-3-2' trimethoxy-flavonol. — A. Bonaxti. 

2161. BuNKBB, John W. M. Some factors Influencing diphtheria toxin production. [Ab- 
stract] Abate. Bact. 3: 8-9. 1910. — "Toxin production depends upon growth, but growth 
alone does not assure toxin. By controlling conditions which affect growth, toxin production 
can in turn be influenced." The initial hydrogen-ion concentration of the medium (optimum 
Pk 7 to 7.5), the fioat bydcogeo-ion concentration (range bounded by Fr 7.8 to 8.26), and the 
presence of suitable polypetida in the medium are among the controllable factors which 
ioBuence toxin production by BacteTiitm diphlheriae. [From author's abet, of paper read at 
Boientifio session, Soo. Amer. Baot.]— i), Reddick. 

2162. CoHN, Edwik J., Joseph Gboss, and Okbb C. Johnson. The Isoelectric points 
of Om proteins In certain v^;e table jolces. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2: 145-160. 8 fig. 1010. 

2163. Db Bbsteibo, D. C, and M. Micbbl-Ddkand. Influence de la Inmltre ear I'ab- 
sorptlon des mattftres oiganlqne du sol par les plantes. [The Influence of light on the absorp- 
tion bjr plants of the organic materials of the soil.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 108: 467- 
470. 1919. — The pea, a hetiophile plant which cannot adapt its assimilation of COi by the 
green leaves to a condition of feeble light, is likewise incapable of increasing the absorptive 
power of the roots whereby it might draw upon the soil for a loi^r quantity of organic carbon. 
There is for this plant no parallelism or compensation between the absorption of C0| by the 
leaves and the absorption of organic carbon by the roots. — G. M. Armilrong. 

2164. DoNK, P. J. Some organisms causing Bpollsge In conned foods, wltli special reference 
to flat sours. [Abstract.] Abets. Bact. 3; 4. 1019. — "A thermophilic oi^anism was isolated 
from cans of 'flat sour* corn. This is a laige aerobic, facultative anaerobic bacterium. Gram 
negative, spore-bearii^ and non-motile, with minimum, optimum and maximum temperatures 
of 46°, 60° and 76°G. respectively. It grows well on all ordinary culture media and does not 
produce gas when grown in any of the standard sugar-broths. Pure culture introduced 
into sterile cane of a variety of canned foods (corn, peas, string beans, pumpkins, and toma- 
toes) produced the same characteristic 'flat sour.'" — Twentyother organisms were identified 
from various sources. Critical conditions are being determined especially with reference to 
temperature and acidity, for both vegetative and spore forms. [From author's abat. of paper 
read at scientific BeBsioa, Soc. Amer. Bact.] — D. Reddick. 

21S6. Dbcuuond, Jack Cecil. Researches on the fat-soluble accessory snbstance. I. 
ObserratlonB upon Its nature and properties. Biochem. Jour. 13^:81-94. 1919. — Temperature, 
rather than oxidation or hydrolysis, appears to be the chief agent in the inactivation of fat- 
soluble A of natural animal fats. Destruction occurs at temperatures ranging from 100° 
to 37°, the severity varying with the temperature. Destruction at relatively low tempera- 
tures suggests that the fat-soluble A may be on ill-defined and labile substance. The sub- 
stance may be extracted with alcohol, but not with acid or water, and it has not been identi- 
fied with any of the recognised components of fat. — R. W. Webb. 
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2166. Dbuhuond, Jack Cecil. Researches on the fat-BoInble &ccessorj aubstuice. II. 
Otaerntions on Its rOle In nutrition and Influence on fat netaboUsm. Biochem. Jour. 13*: 
96-102. 191B. — The presence of fat soluble A in the diet of adult rate is essential to their 
health, while the absence of this substance increases their susceptibility to bacterial diseaaei. 
A deficiency of fat-eoluble A causes no characteristic pathological lesion in adult rata; does 
not directly infiuence the absorption of fats, and appears to play no important part in Uie 
absorption of fatty acids nor in their synthesis into fats. — R. W. Webb. 

2167. Dtbbin, H. E., and M. J. Lewi. The preparation of a stable vltamlne product and 
Ita nlua In nutrition. Amer. Jour. Med. 8ci. 159: 264r-286. 1920.— Following a review (rf the 
literature on the relation of vitamines to growth in animals the authors describe a method 
of preparing a stable vitamine from com, autolysed yeast, a|id orange juice, the final product 
being a grayish, non-hygroscopic powder which retains its effectiveness for S months or 
longer. Experiments showing the efficiency of this vitamine in treating malnutrition ia 
children, pigeons, and guinea pigs are described. — Harris M. Benedict. 

2168. EnnT, Walter H. The vltatntne. Absts. Bact. 3: 313-330. 1919.— This is a bib- 
. liographic review dealing with the following: historical, methods of preparation, aovieei, 

structure, function, and organisms requiring vitaminea for development. The bibliography 
contains 236 titles. — D. Reddick. 

2160. Gillespie, L. J. Colorimetrlc determination of hydrogen-Ion concentration without 
bnffor mlxttires, with especial reference to soils. Soil Soi. 9: 115-136. Ifif. IffiO.— See Bot. 
Absts. 6, Entry :324. 

2170. Grace, L. G., and F. HiOHBEBaEB. VarlatlonB In the hydrogen Ion concenbatios 
in onlnoculated culture medium. Jour. Infect. Diseases 26: 467-462. 1920.— A medium ooo- 
siating of Liebig's Beef Extract 0.3 per cent, Difco Peptone 1 per cent, NoCl 0.5 per cent, ghi- 
oose 1 per ceot, and adjusted to a reaction of Pn 9.4, 9.8, 7.2, 7.6, and 8.0, was found to ohsnge 
in reaction not only on autoctaving, but also on allowing the control medium to incubate. 
Plain broth, free from glucose, did not give as great variations in reaction as the glucose broth. 
It ia suggested that the acid ia formed in the medium by the breaking up of the gluooae and 
perhaps also by the formation of amino acids from the peptone. — Selman A. Waksnum. 

2171. HXocilcnd, Ebik. Beltrlge xu Kenntnis des Lignlns. [Llgnln.] Aridr. Kmi, 
Min.,Qeol. 7«:l-20. 191S-19. 

2172. Hamues, B. W., andD. E. Bailet. The Tolatllfl add production of starters andot 
onanisms Isolated from them. lowaAgric. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 55:223-246. 1919 .—A stud)' 
of a number of "starters" of good quality showed that more than one organism was present. 
Experimental data showed that the high volatile acid content of starters is not altogether due 
to the action of Baclerium laetia acidi. — Florence Willey. 

2173. Habrinoton, Geo. T. Comparative chemical anal]rse8 of Johnson giut seods and 
Sudan graai seeds. Proc. Abboc. Official Seed Analysts of North America 1919; 5S-64. 1919. 
—See Bot. Absts, 6, Entry 1148. 

2174. Hess, Alfred F., and Lesser J. Unobb. The effect of heat, age, and re*cUaBMi 
the antiscorbutic potency of vegetables. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med. 16: 52-53. 1919.— 
Results obtained from experiments with guinea p^ show that the antiscorbutic value of 
vegetables decreases Tvith increase in age of the vegetables and also with their subjection to 
high temperature. Their efficacy remains the same for both acid and alkaline reactions. 
However, the effect of alkalinization or of heat is greatly inSuenced by the time-faotor.^ 
R. W. Webb. 

2175. Ludds, Frank. t)l>er die Ttennung von Glykoso and Pmctose. [Separation of 
glncoM and fractose.] Zeitschr. Untersuch. Nahrungs-u. Genusamittel 38; 177-186. 1911. 
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2176. Mellakst, John. T1i« composition of starcli. I. PreclpitaUon by colloidal Iron. 
n. Precipltatioi) b; iodine and eloctrolytes. Biochem. Joui. 13>: 2S-36. 1919.— A detailed 
ftocount is given of the effects produced by colloidal iron and by iodine, in the presence &nd 
absence of electrolytea, on a solution of potato starch in water. The results indicate tbat, 
while starch grains are composed chiefly of amylogranuloBe, they contain various polymers 
ranging in complexity from amylodextrin to amylocellulose; however, the relative quantities 
of the dextrin and the cellulose compounds are small. — R. W. Webb. 

2177. MoLXJABD, Mabih. Influence de certaines conditions sur la cosKunmatlon com- 
parC« du glucose et du Uvulose par le Stedjpnatocystis nigra a partir da aaccbarose. {Tbe In- 
fluence of certain conditions on the comparaUve consumption of glucose and levuloss (derived 
from Inversion of saccharose) b; SterigmatocystlB nigra.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 
167; 1043-1046. 191S. — The ratio of consumption of glucose and levulose in a modified Rau- 
lins' solution varies upon the addition of different quantities of HCl and with changes in tbe 
nitrogen ratio, the glucose being used more rapid^. The utilisation of tbe two sugars appears 
to depend on a function of tbe mycelium and not on tbe differential diffusion of tbe sugars. 
— O. M, Armitrong, 

2178. NoBTBBUP, Zax. Agar-Uquefying bacteria. [Abstract.) Absts. Bad. 3: 7. 1919. 
See Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 19G9. 

2179. Obbobne, Thouas B., and Lafatette B. Mendel. The extracHon of "fat-Bolnble 
Mtamlne" from green foods. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med. 16: 98-99. 1919.— Contrary to 
the statements of several investigators, the writers e^iperimeatally demonstrate that it is 
both possible and practicable to obtain "fat-soluble" vitamine from green foods by means 
of ether extraction.— S. W. Webb. 

2180. RivifenE, G. De la progression de la maturation dans les polres a contean. [Pro- 
gTMslon of ripening in table pears.] Jour. Soc. Nation. Uortio. France 20: 300-307. 1010.— 
See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1770. 

2181. ScBOWAimB, E. Zur Titration von Zucfcerarten. [Titration of sugars.] Zeitscbr. 
Untersucb. Nobrungs- u. Genussmittel 38: 221-227. 1919. 

21S2. Tasaki, BuhachirA, and Ubhio Tanaka. On the toxic constituents In the bark 
of Koblnia pseudacacia L. Jour. Coll. Agric. Tokyo Imp. Univ. 3: 337-3£6. » fig. 1918.- 
The toxic constituent proved to be a gtucoside and has been named "Robitin." It amounts 
to about t per cent of tbe fresh bark. The symptoms of intoxication in animals are dis- 
eaaaeA.—B. M. Duggar. 

On the metabolism of acttnunycetes. [Abstract.] Absts. 

21S4. Waebkan, 8B1.HAN A., and JacoeS. Joffe. Studies in Oie juetaboUsm of acfliio- 
mycetes. IV. Changes in reacUon as a result of the growth of actlnomycetes upon culture media. 
Jour. Bact. 5: 31-48. 1920.— The hydr(^en-ion concentration of various media was tested 
before and after the growth of various forms of Actinomyces with a view to determine the 
changes in the media due to the diSerent substances added as sources of carbon and nitrogen. 
It was found that no appreciable amount of acid was formed from the carbohydrates studied 
which included glucose, lactose, sucrose, maltose, mannitol, glycerol, starch, inulin, and so- 
dium acetate. When sodium nitrate was added to the medium with the difFerent carbohy- 
drates, an alkaline reaction resulted ; if sodium nitrite was added instead of the nitrate an acid 
was produced. When ammonium salts of strong acids are present as the only source of nitro- 
gen, tbe medium tends to become distinctly acid; with proteins and amino acids the reaotioit 
may be unchanged or may become either acid or alkaline depending on the species, source of 
carbon, and the hydrt^en-ion concentration of the medium.— CAe«(er A. Darling. 
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2185. Zellner, J. ttbet dl« cbomlBche Zusunmeiuetzuiix der Actve amerleana L. tubct 
Bcmorkungen flber-dle Ch«mle der Sticcitl«iitoii Im allgemelnen. [Chanlnl compotlttoa of 
AgtTQ americana and the chemlstiy of soccnlwits In genenl.] Zeitschr. Phyaiol. Chem. IM: 
2-10. 1919. 

METABOLISM (NITROGEN RELATIONS) 

21Sft. BoKOBNT, T. Notlzen fiber Hematofl and elnlge uidere N-QoeUen der (rflnen 
Pfltnien. (Urc« anJd a few otiur BonrceB of nltr^en for gnta pUnta.] Fflager's Aroh. Phya* 
iol. 172:44»-4d6. 1918. 

2187. OoNK, H. J., AND R. S. Bbeed. The nse of the nltiate-reductlon teat In ehancter- 
iclnc bacteria. New York Agric. Exp. Sta. [Geneva] Tech. Bull. 73. tl p. 1919. —This ia « 
reprint of an article in: Jour. Bact. 4: 267-290. 1919.— Abstractor. 

2188. GiBSS, W. M. The isoUtion and atndj of nitrifying bacteria. Soil Sci. 8: 427-481. 
i pi., 1 fin- 1U9. — Pure cnltureaof Nitroaomona* and Nitr<AMlcr iaolated from theaoi) wan 
grown on washed agar or silicic acid get eontsining auitabla nutrient aalta. On plates the 
colonies were extremely small and required a microscope for their study. Pure eulturea of 
JVt'lrotonMfMM and NitriAacler did not produce visible growth when inoculated into bouillon. 
Pure cultures of these organisms were maintained in a liquid medium indefinitely. Sodium 
chloride at a concentration of I per cent was very toxic for Nitrotomonaa. The soil extract 
uaed to prepare nutrient solutions for these organisms did not prove toxic. The thermal 
death point for Nitrobaeter was 5&-fi8'C. and for Nitroiomonat, 63-65", At 28'C. Nitrobaeter 
in pure cultureproduccd a maximum of 627 mgm. of nitrt^en as nitrates per 100 oe. of solution. 
Nitrosomonaa at 2S°C. in pure culture produced a maximum of 218.9 mgm. of nitrogen as 
nitrites per 100 cc. of solution. — W. J. Robbing. 

2189. Mater, A., and G. ScBABPrEB. Extension anx cas dei microbes de U notloa 
d'acldes amiois Indlspensables. SAlede I'arglnlneet del'lilstldlne dans la cnltore da bacUle 
de Koch BUT millenx chlmiqnement dfiflnls. [The Indispensable amino acids for microflrgan- 
lama. The rdle of ai^lnlne and of hlstidlne In the culture of Koch's bacillus on synthetic 
modla.) Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 83: 113-115. 1919. 

2190. Meisbnheiuer, Jakob. Die sticks toffbaltlgen Bestandtelle der Hefe. (The nitro- 
gen consUtnents of yeast.] Zeitschr. Physiol. Chem. 104: 229-2S3. 1919. 

2191. Saillabd, fiuibE. Balance de I'azote pendant U fabrication do sucre. Precipita- 
tion des matlAres albumlnoldes de la bettemve par I'aclde sulfnreoz, lea blaulfitea et lea hydm- 
snlfitea. [The balance of nitrogen dnring the refining of augar. Precipitation of the albtunl- 
nolds of the beet by snlphurona add, bisulphites and hydro sulphites.] Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Sci. Paris 170: 129-130. 1920. — The determination of the relative amounts of nitrogenous 
compounds present in the sugary extract of the beet at the various steps in the eommereial 
refining of sugar is given. There is also included the effect of various reagents used in thb proc- 
esses in precipitating those nitrogenous compounds. — C. H. attd W. K. Farr. 

2192. Waksuan, Seluah A. Studies Is the metabolism of actlnomycetes. m. Hitiogtn 
metabolism. Jour. Bact. S : 1-30. 1{B0. — The utilisation of different nitrogenous compounds 
by several different species of Actlnomycetes and the transformation of these substances due to 
the action of the organisms are considered. Various nitrogenous compounds were tested, and 
glycerol or glucose was used principally as the source of carbon. The concluaions reached 
are : the Actlnomycetes do not utilise atmospheric nitrogen ; proteins and amino acids furnish 
the best sources of nitrogen, amides being utilised to a limited extent; nitrates and nitrites 
are utilized fairly well ', ammonium salts are poor sourcee of nitrogen if glycerol is used as a 
source of carbon, but if glucose is used these salts are readily utilised; the production of 
ammonia from proteins and amino acids is not characteristic of the group, although some 
may t>e produced on continued incubation. Figments are produced by many species when 
grown in media containing proteins and amino acids. [See also Bot. Alsats. 3, Entriea 2860, 
2883.]— Cft«»(er A. Darling. 
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METABOLISM (ENZYMES, FERMENTATION) 

21&3. AndrA, G. Sur I'lnTerslon du Bucre <!« canae pemdwit U consemtlon des onngea. 
(The inverBion of sucrose In onuses durlaf storage.] Cotnpt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris 170: 128- 
128. 1920.— Oranges were cut in two, one-h&lf being analyzed at once for the ajnounts of citric 
acid, aucroae, and invert sugar present. The other half was deposited in a container in which 
was also placed & small vessel of toluene, and an analysis was made of this portion after an 
interval of 4 or 5 months. From 11.05 to 57.33 per cent of the sucrose originally present is 
changed during this period to invert sugar. The amount of citric acid remains about the same 
during the interval, although specimens differ in the original amount. The rate of inversion 
is more rapid at certain times during this period than at othera. The rate of inversion of 
sucrose by citric acid was also determined in vitro at the concentrations obtaining in the ex- 
pressed orange juice. 94.0S per cent of the sucrose is inverted in 7S days. The rate is thus 
faster tn mtro than in the orange tissue. The variations in the rate of inversion within the 
tissue are explicable on the basis of lack of homogeneity. It does not appear that the rate 
of inversion is affected by the amount of acid present, — C. H. and W. K. Farr. 

2101. Anontuotis. Frasb Isfotmation concenting reast. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1: 417-^0. 
1020. — Certain investigations on yeast in progress at the Berlin Institute of Fermentation 
and at the Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh are described. — Chas. H. Olit. 

2196. EnLBR, H. v., ANn E. Mobkbo. Invertue and GlnmgBeiuyme In elner Obeihefe. 
{Invertaseand ferment enzymes In stirface yeut.] Arkiv Kemi, Min., Geol. 7" : 1-17. 1918-10. 

2106. Ettler, Uanb v., akd Olop Svanbebq. EnzymcbemlBcbe Stodlen. [Enzyme 
thomtotry.] Arkiv Kemi, Min., Geol. 7«: 1918-19. 

2107. GiAjA, J. La lemre vivante provoqne--t-«lle U fermentatioo dti sncie uniqvemMit 
{Ntr sa zymase? (Does the living yeast cell Induce fermentation merely by zymase?] Compt. 
Rend. Soc. Biol. 82: 804-806. 1019. 

2108. Gbioadt, A., F. GvArin, and Mme. Pomuat-Micbaux. Sni le mesore do la 
pn>t£oIyse mlcroblenne. [Estimation of mlcioblc proteoljslB.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 82; 
86-70. 1919. 

2190. Uauuer, B. W. Stndles on formatloit of gas In Bweetmed condensed milk. Iowa 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Ree. Bull. 54: 211-220. tfig. 1010. — Qas formation in sweetened condensed 
milk was found to be due to a budding organism Tornla lactia-eondensi. There was a variation 
in different brands of condensed milk in their susceptibility to fermentation with the yeast 
studied. The milk solida may retard the growth, since the yeast may grow in a saturated 
sucrose solution. — Florence Willey. 

2200. Habvbt, R. B. Appantos for measurement of oxidase and catalase activity. Jour. 
Gen. Physiol. 2: 253-254. 1020. 

2201. HiRisBBT, H. Sur la conservation du ferment o^dant des champignons. Pres- 
ervation of the oxldlzliig ferment of fungi.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 82 : 798-800. 1919. 

2202. KopxLorp, Nicholas, S. Biall, and Lillian Kopzi/Off. The eSect of coiicea- 
tiatfonon the deteriorative activity of mold spores tn sugar. Louisiana Planter and Sugar Man- 
ufacturer 64: 270-271. 1920.— Spores of Aspergillut eydoiai, Atjwrjiliiw niger, and Penicil- 
liujn expartBum are responsible for some of the deterioration of sugar and sugar products. 
This deterioration increases with a decreased concentration of the molasses or of the films 
around the sugar crystals. — C. W. Edgerton. 

2203. KopELOFF, Nicholas, and Lillian KoPELorr. The deterioration of manufac- 
tured sugar by molds. Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer 63 : 202-206. 1010.— The 
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data given in this article have been abstracted from another Bource (Kopeloft, Nicholas, 
AKD LiLUAH KoPELOFF. The deterioration of cane sogir b; ftingt. Louisiana Agric. E^. 
Sta. Bull. 166. 71 p. PI. i-a, fig. 1. 1919.)— C. W. Edgtrlon. 

2204. Lemoione. Fermentation butyldneKljcoUque da asccharose par lea bectttles da 
groTtpe du BaclUos prodlglosUB. [ButjUneglycoUc fermentation of saccharose b; bacteria of 
the group BaclUuB prodiglOBus.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 92: 2Z4r2Se. 1919. 

Z205. LsuoioKE. Rfiactlon sptclfique do S-S-bntylfawKlTcol et de racfitrlmtthflcarblnol, 
prodolts de la fermentation batjlftneglycoUque. [The epeclflc reacUon of 2-3-hntTleneglTCol 
endofacetylmethylcarhinolaa products of butylenegljcollcfennentatlon.] Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Soi, Paris 170: 131-132. 1920,— The group of bacteria including BaeiUus laetii aerogenef and 
B. coli which accomplish the fermentation of butyleneglycol is found capable of very accu- 
rate detection by oxidiiing the products of this fermentation with ferric chlorid and the treat- 
ment of the compound thus formed with a nickel salt. The reaction is highly sensitive and 
specific— C. H. and W. K. Parr. 

2206. McGdird, Gbace, ANoK. GeoboeFalk. Studies on eniTme action. ZVm. The 
sacduiogenlc acHona of potato juice. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2 ; 215-327. 1Q20. — A study waa 
made to determine the effect of saccharogenio eniymes of potato juice on carbohydrates added 
as well as those contained in the juice. Amylaae was present and was most active both upon 
the starch of the juice oitd upon added starch at a hydrogen ion concentration of Pi 6 to 7, 
which corresponded to that of the normal juice. Sucraoe was present and waa most active 
upon the sucrose (or raffinose) present in the juice, as well as upon added sucrose at a hydroeeoi 
ion ooncentration of P« 4 to 5. No maltase waa detected. — OUt P. Curlit. 

220T. OziaNiK, Alice, ano A. Koch, flber den abweichenden Teilaaf der Alkobol- 
glruog In alkallBchen Uedlen. [Imgnlar course of alcoholic fermentation In ■iw«iim modU-I 
Zeitsohr. Physiol. Chem. lOt: ITfr-ISl. 1916. 

2208. Prinbxn' Geeblios, H. C. Hannfactnre of glycerin from molasses. Ixniisiana 
Planter and Sugar Manufacturer 63: 268-269. 1019. [Translated f rom : De Suikerindustrie 
10: 19ir-202, by F. W. Zerban.)— An account of the fermentation process involved in tbe 
manufacture of glycerin.— C IF. Edgerton. 

2209. Went, P. A. F. C. On the conrae of the formation of diastase by AspeTgilltta nlgw. 
Proo. K. Akad. van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam 21: 479-403. S fig. 1910.— The (nngua 
was grown on a liquid medium using glucose and NH^NOi as sources of C and N. The fungus 
mats were ground with kieselguhr and extracted with the culture fluid. The quantity of 
diastase was determined by following the time interval required for the disappearance of 
starch from a starch solution of known strength, using a dilute iodine solution as indicator. 
Destruction of tbe eniyme in the mycelium takes place from the beginning, but this is negli- 
gible at first in comparison with the production of the eniyme, A masimuro of production 
is reached in about 6 days from the commencement of germination, after which the total 
quantity declines rapidly. The nutrient fluid never ahows more than a small part of the total 
enayme, and this perhaps from dead cells, — C. £. HvT$h. 

METABOLISM (RESPIRATION) 

2210. ANONTifouB. How age affecta the respiratlan of leaf cells. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1 ; 
310. 1920. — A brief report of several investigations of respiratory phenomena, and eapocially 
those of M. Nicholas in : Revue G«n£rale de Botanique 30, No. 335, 1918.— Chos. H. OHa. 

2211. Linhabt, Gbobub A. The free energy of biological piDcesses. Preliminary pqer. 
Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2: 247-261. 1020.— This is a brief statement of a problem which is being 
started to determine by thermodynamic calculations the efficiency in the use of enei^ from 
the carbohydrate of a culture solution during the process of nitrogen fixation by AtotobacUr. 
—OHa F. Cwlia. 
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2212. Nicolas, G. Contribution a r<tad« des relations Qul existent dans leg fenlllM, 
«atre la respiration et la prfiBeacedel'antliocrane. [Relations which exist In the leaves between 
reqriratlon and the presence of anthocyanln.] Rev. G6n. Bot. 31 : 161-178. 1919. — CompaiS' 
tire studies of the respiration of red and green leaves of the same species were made. It was 
found that leaves which become red as a result of some external influence (for example, light 
intensity, low temperature, or attacks of parasites) and those leaves which are red when 
roung, becoming green later in theii development, show an ihtensity of respiration greater 
ib»n the green leaves of the same species. This is especially true with regard to the amount 
of oxygen absorbed. The leaves which are normally red, that is, turn red in old age, have a 
intioh lower respiratory intensity than the green leaves of the same species. The influence 
of old age furnishes sufficient explanation for this lower value. The respiratory quotient 
(COi/Oi) is, with one exception, always lower in the cases of the red leaves. These results 
indicate a greater fixation of o^^gen in the red leaves than in the green leaves. Analyses 
for acidity showed in every case a greater acidity in the red leaves. The author states that 
in the leaves accidentally reddened there is a greater accumulation of soluble carbohydrates. 
He thinks that the greater acidity of the red leaves is due to the presence of these compounds, 
rsBulting in a greater fixation of oxygen and a consequent lowering of the respiratory quotient. 
— B. S. Nam. 

2213. Feibce, G. J. Testing seeds with a thennometer. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1 ; 259. 
1920. — The vitality, germinating and growing power, cleanness and soundness of seeds can be 
determined, aecording to the kind of seed, by their temperature behavior when placed in ster- 
ile water in Dewat flasks or thermos bottles for 2 days.— CA«. H. Otit. 

ORGANISM AS A WHOLE 

2214. BoTEB, G. fttndes snr la blologle et la culture des champignons si^Crleurs. (Biol- 
ocr end cultnre of higher fmigl.I Mem.Soo. Sci.Phys. Nat.6ordeauxVII,2:233-aU. IVpl., 
90 fig. 1918.— See Bot. Absts. S, Entry 1931. 

2215. Bbbitchlt, WimrBED E. Some factors in plant con^tetltlon. Ann. Appl. Biol. 6: 
142-170. PIS, 10 fin. 1919. 

2216. O. A. H. [Rev. of: LuiaisE, Anqubth. Le mythe des symblotes. (The myth of 
■ymUosls.) xi+tOS p. &'. Masson: Paris, 1919.] Jour. Botany S8: 26. 1920. 

2217. JivANNA Rao, P. S. The formation of leaf-bladders In Elchomla speclosa, Knnth 
(Water hjadnth). Jour. Indian Bot. 1 : 219-226. Sfig. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1893. 

2218. Manabiisi,A. SaUabtotogUfloraledelpesco. 2nota. [Floral hloltqu of the peach. 
2adiiote.I 3ta>. Sperim. Agrarie Italians S2:«2-67. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1757. 

2219. Shbevb, Forrist. Phyalology of the mancrove. [Rev. of: Bowuait, H. H. M. 
Bcoiagj and physlokg; of the led mangrove. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 56: 5S9-672. PI. i-». 
1917.) PlantWorld 22; 146-147. 1919. 

GROWTH, DBVraX)FHBNT, RBPRODUCTION 

2220. CALKI^(B, Gabt N. Theeflectof conjngmtlon. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med. 16: 
67-60. 1919. — From a study of VroleptiiB mobilis, the writer presents data showing that the 
absence of conjugation promotes a noticeable physiological weakness ultimately ending in 
natural death, while the presence of conjugation promotes a rejuvenescence of the protoplasm. 
—R. W. Webb. 

2221. Chaubxbs, Mabt H. The effect of some food hormones and glandular products on 
the rate of growth of Panuneclnm candatnm. Biol. Bull. [Woods Hole] 36: 82-91. 1919.— 
Asafoodhormonepotatoextracthas little effect on the division rate. The influence of yeast 
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is evideat in the reaulting increase of the division rate. Gontraating rsBulta were obtained 
with pituitftiy solution added to the basis fluid. SuprareaSiI extract caused an inereaae in 
the rate of division.— C. R. Hvrih. 

2222. LiKOSBiGB, G. Sur le dtTeloppment de I'Oldinm lactls en mllleiu utlficlels. In- 
fluence de la qnantiti de semence anr le poida de la rficolte. [The derelopment of Oldltun lacUt 
In artificial media. Influence of the quantity of Inoculum on the walfht of the foagoua product 
resulting.) Compt. Kend. Soo. Biol. 82:240-242. 1919. 

2223. MacDocoal, D. T. Hydration and growth. Carnegie Inat. Wadi. Publ. 287. If x 
tS cm. V+176 p., 5i fin. 1620. — The author prepared biocolloids by mixing proteins, usually 
of plant origin, such as bean or oat protein, with agar, gum arabio, prosopie gum, tracaeanth, 
or opuntia mucilage. The colloidal suspension of these mixtures in water was partially dried 
in thin plates and the hydration (that is, the amount of water taken up when sections of theae 
plates were immersed in solutions) was measured by means of an auxograph developed eape- 
eiatly for thia purpose. Solutions of acids, alkalis, and salts were employed and a rather eloM 
parallelism was shown between the swelling of these biocolloids and cell masses, such as sec- 
tions of joints of opuntia, cotyledons of beans, and leaves of various plants. In this e<mnee- 
tion the point is brought out that vegetative cell masses, such as are responsible for growth, 
are composed of colloids predominantly of a carbohydrate oharaoter, frequently of pentoNta 
nature. These pentosans do not dissociate and their swelling capacity is less in electrolytes 
than in pure water. The hydration of carbohydrates is retarded by hydrogen ions. — Bio- 
eoUoids behave in much the some way as do celt massses, in nutrient solutions sod in bog and 
swamp waters. Under fluctuating or alternating hydration effects, the basis of xerophily 
and succulence, the writer details experiments in which biocolloids were subjected to alter- 
nate treatments of acids and alkalis in solution. As a result of this treatment, an alternate 
swelling and shrinking of the biocolloid was brought about. He considers these phenomena 
as related to the structural variation of leaves of Catlilleia lalifolia; these leaves being thin 
and highly acid when growing under mesophytie conditions while succulent and less acid 
leaves in arid locations. Temperature effects and water deficit, or unsatisfied hydration 
edacity, both in biocolloids and cellroasses, are discussed.—Growth of tissues consiste of two 
fundamental features, hydration of the colloidal material of the plasma and the arraugesnent 
of additional colloidal material in colloidal structures with entailed additional capacity for 
absorbing water. The character of the hydration depends upon the character of the cell 
colloids, proteinaceous colloids showing increases of hydration capacity with acidity, while 
when the colloidal material is more largely carbohydrate — such as pentosans — the reverse 
is apparently the case. Nutrient salts always modify hydration capacity. The author is di- 
recting his studies toward an analysis of the phenomena of plant growth based on the physico- 
chemical properties of colloid gels, especially with reference to imbibition and swelling. — Lon 

. A. Haviking. 

222i. Sbifrie, Wiluau. The lenfth of the life cycle of a cUmUnc bamboo. A strlUng 
case of sexual periodicity In Chnsqnea abletlfalla Grlseh. Amer. Jour. Bot. 7; 83-M. 5 fig. 
1920. — The author notes the fact that several species of bamboo display sexual periodicity, 
flowering at interrab of a definite number of years. Chusquta abietifolia, of the Blue Moun- 
tains of Jamaica, went through such a flowering period in 1918, during which practioallr 
all individuals blossomed, produced seed and died. The next year the species was represented 
only by eeedlings, except for one small area discovered by the author in an unusually arid 
situation where the plants were still thriving and flowerless. The only previous flowering 
period recorded for this species was in 1S85, thus establishing a cycle of 33 years, very similar 
to that of the Indian Ban^uea arundinacea, which is 32 years. — The author discusses possible 
factors which may cause such a periodicity and shows that seasonal differences, particularly 
in moisture, are probably insufficient to explain them, and suggests that the problem may be 
of the some nature as that of puberty and senility in organisms. No sufficient explanation is 
as yet forthcoming for the remarkable fact that fully 98 per cent of the individuals of the 
species come into flower simultaneously over a great stretch of country. — E. W. Sitmott. 
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^225. SiKOUNQKB, John B. T«iiqionrj roots of the Borghnms. Jour. Amer. Boo. Agroo. 
12: 143-145. 1920. — Under Breenbouse oonditioDB the radicle is the only temporary root de- 
Toloped in sorghuma. Shortly after germination the first node develops below the surface 
and frmn this node the first permanent roots develop, — F. M. Schertz. 

MOVEMENTS OP GROWTH AND TURGOR CHANGES 

2226. Breubkaup, C. E. B. Theorie des Photo trc^smus. [The theory of phototroplsm.} 
Reoneil Trav. Bot. Nferland. 15: 123-184. Fig. l~H. 1918. 

2227. JivANNA Rao, P. S. Note on the geotroplc curvature of the Inflorescence in Elchomla 
^edoBK Ennth (water hyacinth). Jour. Indian Bot. 1 : 217-218. I jig. 1920.— Bending of 
the flora] axis begins immediately after the Sowers close, and results in complete submergence 
of the infloreaoenee. The reaction is geotropio rather than hydrotropic. — Winfield Dudgeon. 

GERMINATION, RENEWAL OF ACTIVITY 



2229. I}nysEN,F. UeberdieEelmkntftdaueTelnlgerUiidwlrtscbaftUchWlchtigerSunen. 
(The vitality of certain aiTlcultnnllj importBiit s«e<ls.] Illuatrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 282-283. 
Ifflff.^-See Bot. Absts. fi, Entry 1132. 

2230. Mabtin, J. N., andL. E. Yocuu. A stad; of the polles and pUtlls of a^es In re- 
lation to the gennlnation of the pollen. Froc.IowaAoad.Sci.25:3ei-4IO. Fig. 189-186. 1920. 
—See Bot. Absts. b, Entry 1760. 

TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 

2231. Banchoft, Wildeb D. [Rev. of: Grifpbtrb, Ezbs. Methods of meaanting tem- 
pentore. Hxn em., xi+I7i p. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1918.1 Jour. 
Pt^rs. Chem. 23 : 286-288. 1919. — The review is chiefly concerned with methods for measuring 
temperatures above the boiling point of water.— ff. B. PuUing. 

2232. Bbonfbkbbekneb, J., W. T. Bovib, akd Estellb M. Wolff. A single amnge- 
ment for meASoring the rate of heat penetnttloit during BterlUzttlon. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 
3: 6. 1919. — A detailed desoription of the apparatus, with drawings, will appear in the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. — Authors. 

2233. Cbockkb, William. Optlmnm temperatnreB for the after-rlpentng of seeds. Froo. 
Assoc. Official Seed Analyata of North America 1919: 46-48. 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 6, Entry 
1123. 

2234. Shrevk, Edith Bellamy. The rAle of temperature In the determination of the trans- 
pirlngpower of leaves by hygrometrlc paper. Plant World 22; 172-180. Ifig. 1919.— Thermo- 
electric measurement of the temperature of the oobalt chloride slip uaed in determining the 
index of transpiring power in plants abows that the temperature of the slip variea so little 
from that of the air temperature that the latter may be used in calculating the indices. Simi- 
larly, in standardising the cobalt slips over a porous evaporating surface in a small closed 
room, the air temperature may be used instead of the temperature of the elip without sig- 
u'ficant error. — Ckarles A. SkuU. 

RADIANT ENERGY RELATIONS 

2236. Dubois, Raphael. Lnmlnona living creatures. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1: 9-12. 7 
Jig. 1920. [Translated from Science et la Vie (Paris).] — Devoted mainly to a discussion of 
Inminoua animal life; but briefly considers luminous fungi and certain photobacteria. — Chat. 
H. Oftt. 
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2236. PuLUKo, HowAHs E, Sunlight ud Ita meutirainraL Plant World 23: 151-171, 
1S7-209. 6 jig. 1919.— The author prsBents a general ducuMion of the nature, diatribuiioB, 
and variability in amount of solar radiation reaching the earth, oa modified by oxtra-tttRMbiftl 
influences, and by atmoBpherio conditions. Three general methods of measuring radiation 
are dieouaeed: radiometry, photometry, and aotinometry. The difficulties involved in eMt> 
method, their limitationa, the precautions to be observed in manipulating the instrument!, 
and the interpretations of measurements ore oonsidered. An extensive bibliography ftceoot- 
panies the text. — Charlet A. Shull. 

2237. Raunkiaes, C. Ober das blologlsche Hormalspektram. [Tb» biological "nonnal 
tpectrom."] Egl. DonikeVidensk.SelBkab. Biol. Meddel. 1*: 1-18. 1918. 

223S. Schane.Fritx. The effects of light on plants. Bci. Amer. Monthly 1 ; 12-10. IfiBO. 
{Translated from the Biologisehet CentraUilati (Berlin).] — Some of the topics coitsidered are: 
how light affects the albumens of plants; aubstances which act as catalyiera; the meaning <A 
colors in flowers; and effect on plants of varying intensity of light. — Chtu. H. Olii. 

TOXIC AGENTS 

2230. Brxasola, M. Le devltallzzazlane del semi dt Ctucata. [The kUIlng of Cosrata 
seeds.] Stai. Sperim. Agrarie Italiane 52 : 193-207. 191S.— See Hot. Absts. fi. Entry 1113. 

2240. CiAuiciAN, G., AND C. Ravsnna. Sul contegno dl olcnne sostanie oigulabeBei 
vegelall, Nota XI. [On the behavior of certain orgknlc substances In plants. ZIth contrlbn- 
tion.] Gai. Chiro. Itoliana 49: 83-126. PI. 1-1, fig. S-tO. 1919.— The present contributioa 
is divided in two parts. Part I. The authors study the effect on the growth of beans (genniU' 
ated in cotton and distilled water) of repeated doses of one per thousand solutions of the 
substances investigated. In nearly every ease when galvoniied iron containers were uned 
instead of glass, there was a distinct reduction in toxicity of the compounds studied. The re- 
sults may be summarised as follows: Mono-methyl-amine was slightly toxic while di-methyl- 
amine and tri-methyl-amine were more toxic in the order named. Ammoniaoal salts, urea, 
pyridine and uric acid show no toxic action in the conditions studied while tetrsr^nethyl- 
ammonium tartrate and tetra-ethyl-ammonium tartrate, piperidine, nicotine, and theobm- 
mine are very slightly, if at all, tojtio. The function of the methyl group in toxicity ts brought 
out very plainly by the fact that potassium salicylate is very Bl^;htly toxic while methyl 
salicylate is distinctly toxic. A list is given of the substances found to be toxic under the 
conditions mentioned. Part II. This section is given to the study of the oxidative changes 
undergone by some organic compounds when incubated with spinach pulp in the presenoe 
of adequate oxygen and of small amounts of toluol as on antiseptic. Attention is also given 
to the inoculation of some compounds into living maiie and to the changes unde^one by theac 
in the living organism. Two examples will indicate the direction of the results. Succinis 
acid, which by the action of light is transformed to acetic aldehyde, acetic and propionic 
acids, also glyoxal, is changed by plant encyroes into acetic aldehyde and a compound de- 
composed by emulsion. Lactic acid in the l^ht yields acetic acid and acetic aldehyde, while 
only the latter compound results when acted upon by eniymea. In respect to the above the 
general conclusions is that the euiymeaof spinach leaves have a selective oxidising function 
which in some coses does not equal the action of light, though surpassing it in other cases. 
With respect to the behavior of organic compounds inoculated into maise and tobacco the 
results obtained point to the fact that compounds very resistant to oxidation, such as pyn- 
dine and benzoic acid, are ooly found in very small amounts in the extract of the plats after 
inoculation. The strong oxidizing power of plants and especially of living plants may not be 
due to the ordinary oxydases, but more probably to protoplasmic ensymes insoluble in water 
and apparently also in glycerin.— A. Bonazti. 

2241. Maubofp, Williau, and Gustav Eolotf. Ethylene. Jo\ii. Phys. Chem. 23; 
06-138. 1919. — This is a collection "on a logically convenient basis" of the physical andcbam- 
ical data on ethylene, including references to its effects on plants. A bibliography of 9M 
citations is appended. — H. E. PtiUirtg. 
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2242. MAQUEinfn, L., and E. DsuonSBr. Snr la dlBtilbiittoii et ]a migration dn cnlnv 
daiu In tlBsns dea plAntes vertes. IThe occuireneo and tnuulocaUon of copper In the tlsBun 
of gntn plants.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 170; 87-93. 1920.— Chemical analyses were 
made of various parts of 27 types of cultivated herbaceous and woody plants and in some 
caaea of the expresaed sap of auch parta with a view to determining the amount of copper 
present. The cupro-zino'ferrooyanid method was employed, 3 grams of dry vegetable matter 
being uaed for each test. Copper is found to be present in all plants tested and in all the parts 
which were analysed. The amount varies from 0.25 mgro. per liter of centrifuged expressed 
sap of potato to 40 mgm. per kilogram of dry leaf substance of lettuce. Copper is found in 
greatest abundance in cells which are active in growth or metabolism, hence the authors con- 
elude that its translocation is controlled by nutritive processes or processes accompanying 
metabolism. — C.H. andW. K. Fair. 

2243. WiNaLow,C.-E. A., AND DobothtF. Holland. The disinfectant action of glrcerol 
In vujing concentrations. Proo. Sac. Exp. Biol, and Med. 16: 90-92. 1919. — Glycerol in 9 
per cent solution exerts no appreciable effect upon the viability of Badlbig coli, but in 
strengths of 2S-1D0 per cent there is a progressively increasing "disinfecting" action, nine- 
tenths of the bacteria being killed in 3 hours at 100 per cent.— A. W. Webb. 

2244. WooLuu, R. S. la It safe to fnmlgate while trees are In bloom? California Citro- 
graph 5: 190. 1 fig. 1920.— See Bot. Abata. 5, Entry 178S. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2245. Bancropt,Wii.derD. The cobrs of colloids. II. ReflecHon and refraction. Jour. 
Phys. Chem. 23: 1-35. I9I9. lU. Reflection and vlalblllly. JUd. 23: 154^185. 1919. IV. In- 
terference and dlSiaction. Ibid. 23: 253-282. 1919. V. Metallic and vitreous lustre. Ibid. 
23: 289-347. 1919. VI. Blue eyes. Ibid. 23: 35&-361. 1919. VU. Bloefeathers. Ibid. 23: 
366-414. 1919. vni. Uetallic colors, /bid. 23: 446-468. 1919. IZ. Colloidal metals. Ibid. 
23:554-671. 1919. X. Glaaseoandglases. find. 23:003-633. 1919. XI. Gems. 7&id.23:640- 
044. 1919. — This ia a collection of excerpta and abstracts, which includes numerous examples, 
smne biological, chiefly from standard works, on the physical optics of the phenomena incom- 
pletely indicated by the sub-titles. — H. E. Pulling. 

2246. Bamciioft, Wildeb D. [Rev. of: Algxandbb, Jebohb. Colloid chemistry. Aa 
Introduction with some practical applications. 17 x IS em., vi+SO ■p. D. Van Nostiond Co. : 
New York, 1919.) Jour. Phys. Cbem. 23:441-4^. 1919. 

2247. Bancropt,WildbkD. IRev. of:BECHHOLD, H. CoUoldalnbtologyasdmedlctne. 
Translated by J. G. M. BiTLLOWA. tixie em.,Tiv^-^eip. D. Van Nosttand Co. : New York, 
1919.1 Jour. Phys. Chem. 23:513-515. 1919. — "It is a great pleasure to welcome ab English 
translation of this excellent book." — IUmevvr'% twmmary. 

2248. Bancroft, Wildbb D. [Rev. of: Obtwald, Wolvoano. A handbook of colloid 
chemistry. {Translated byM.H.FiacaBB with notes added by Euil Hatschxz.) fnd ed., 
UxlT cm.,iv\-\-esip. P. Blakiflton's Son & Co.: Philadelphia, 1919.] Jour. Phys. Chem. 
23:304. 1919. — WithafeweseeptiODS, chiefly notes on the viscosity of colloida, the volume is 
the same ae the first edition and does not represent the present knowledge of the subject.— 
». E. Pulling. 

2249. Bancboft, Wildbb D. [Rev. of: Pbidkadz, E. B. R. The theory and use of 
tadlcators. »txlSem.,ix-\-STBv. D. Van Nostrand A Co. : New York, 1918.] Jour. Phys. 
Chem. 23 : 203-204. 1919. 

22G0. Bancbopt, Wilsbr D. [Rev. of: Wiu.owa, R. B., and E. Hatcbkk. Snriac* 
tension and surface energy. tnded.,lSxlSem.,viii+mv- P. Blakiston'eSon ACo.:Phi]a- 
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delpbU, Iftlft.) Jour. Fhya. Chem. 23: 443. IQIQ.— "Books like these are intfirerting ud 
worth while, but condeiuatioii seems to lead roore often than neceiaary to inaccuracy of atate- 
ment." — Revieaer's summary. 

2251. Cabuib, p. Lk prune d'eate et les prunesuz d'Acea : Explication scientlflqae de bear 
pr^MiEtioii «t dea moyen de les conaorrer tempoialFement pour rEurope et de facon Indiflak 
pour I'e^ortaUon mondUle. jA adenttSc account of methods used In preparing "ftfiiaes of 
A|en" for forelfa and domestic consnn^tlon.j M6m. Soc. Sci. Phye. Nat. Bordeaux VII. 
2 : 219-232. 1918.— See Bot. Absta. 6, Entry 1806. 

22SZ. KoPELOFF, Nicholas. HlcrD-oiganlsmB In tlie^ugar factory. Louisiana Pboter 
and Sugar Manufacturer 64: 14-16. 1920.— This is in continuation of the experiments pub- 
liabed in Louisiana Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 166. 1019. The results obtained in 1919 agree with 
those of the previous year. In the sugar factory, the greatest number of molds and bacteria 
is found in the raw juice. The clarification process reduces the number in the other sugar 
producta.— C. W. Edgerton. 

2253. Labobde, J. RecherchM sni le vlellllBsement dn Tin. [Agtngof wine.) Mtoi.Soc. 
Sci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux VII. 2: 37-76. 1918. 

2254. MacInnbs, L. T., akdH. H. Rakdbll. DbuTproduce, factory premises and mann- 
factoriflg procesaeg: The a|ipUcatloa of sctentlflc methoda to their examination. Agric. Gai. 
New South Wales 31 : 256-264. 9 fid. 1^0.— The authors give the results of an investigatira 
relative to the bacterial flora of dairy products at various stages of manufacture and of Uw 
various substances with which the products come in contact, including the air of the butter 
factory. Not only are plat counts given of the bacteria, yeasts, and molds, but a clastifies- 
tion is made relative to the physiological action of the various organismB. Su^estions are 
also presented in regard to creamery methods.— i. R. Waldrim. 

2256. MtTRKAT, Benjamin L. Standarda and teats for reagent chemicals. 400 p. Van 
Noetrand Co. : New York, 1920. 

2256. SxiDBLii, Athebton. Solubilities of Inorganic and organic coiqponnds. tttd ti., 
807 p. Van Noatrand Co. : New York, 1920. 

SOIL SCIENCE 

J. J. SUNNBB, Editor 

P. M. SoHBB-n, AsnsUmt Editor 
ACIDITY AND LIMING 

2257. Bancroft, Wilder D. [Rev. of : Bbidbavx, E. B. R. The tliwry and iwe of indi- 
cators. IgxlScm. ix+S7Sp. D. Van Noatrand & Co. : New York, 1917. $5.00.1 J<MU. 
Phys. Chem. 23; 203-204. 1919. 

2258. Corson, Geo. E. Tke use of lime on Iowa aolla. Iowa Agric. Exp. Sta. Circ. SB. 
Tp. 1919. 

2259. FippiN, EliibbO. The status of lime In soil inqirovement. 
12: 117-124. 1920. — A general discussion of liming of aoile. — F. M. 

2260. Howard, L. P. The reaction of soil u Infiuenced by the deconqxialtion of greea 
manure. Soil Sci. 9; 27^9. 1920.— The lime requirements of land on which com has grown 
since 1894 but a part of which has for about 25 years grown rye or legumes shows that no 
aoidity haa developed from the tise of rye as a cover crop. The legumes, however, have during 
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the same time coDsiderably increased tbe lime requiremeat. In plot ezperimenta, with the 
same soil, green rye increaBed the lime requirement twice ae much as an equal weight of green 
clover.— F. /. RobbiTis. 

2261. HowABD, L. F. The lelaUonof cerUln addle to basic constltnents of the soil affected 
by onunonlom sulfate and nitrate of soda. Soil Sci. 8 : 313-321. 1919.— Studies made on limed 
and unlimed plots which ha vebeen treated with ammonium sulfate or sodium nitrate show that 
the hydrogen ion concentration in the unlimed ammonium sulfate treated plot is very similar 
(about Ph 4) to that produoed by even quite large additions of aluminium salts to buffer solu- 
tions. Extractions with potssBium chloride solution and 0.2 normal hydrochloric acid solu- 
tion remove relatively large amounts of aluminum and iron from the soil of the unlimed 
ammonium sulfate treated plot.— IF. J. Bobbing. 

2262. LiPHAN, J. G., AND A. W. Blaib. The lime factor In peimanont toll improvement. 
I. Rotation irithont legnmes. Soil Sci. 9: 83-W. 1920. 2. RoUtion with legnmea. /bid. 9: 
91-114. 1920. A 5-year rotation of com, oata, wheat and 2 yeans of timothy was grown on 
plots which were unlimed or which received 1 ton of lime as carbonate per acre for the first 
5 years and 2 tons of lime per acre for the second 6 years. Tbe total yields of dry matter and 
of nitrm^n for the 10-year period for the timed and unlimed plots were essentially the same. 
Analyses of the soil at the beginning of the experiment and after each S-year period showed 
a loss of nitrogen from both limed and unlimed plots but a greater loss from the limed plots. 
Four 5-year rotations each containing a leguminous crop were carried out on plots which were 
unlimed or which received lOOO, 2000 or 4000 pounds per acre of calcium or magnesium lime- 
stone. During a lO-y ear period, the limedplotsyielded distinctly larger crops and more total 
nitrogen than tbe unlimed. Analysed of the soil show in most eases an amount of nitrogen 
in the limed plots equal to or greater than that in tbe unlimed. The magnesium limestone 
wu slightly superior to the calcium limeatone.^H'. J. Robbitu. 

2263. MacIntiiib, W. H. The llbentlon of native soil potatsinm tndnced by dlflerent 
caldc and magnesU materials. Soil Soi. 8: 337-395. PI. t. tSfig. 1919.- The results of five 
years experiments show that practical or economical applications of burnt calcareous lime- 
stone, burnt dolomitic limestone, ground calcareous limestone or ground dolomitic limestone 
will not effect a direct chemical liberation of native soil potassium. — W. J. Robbina, 



2264. BroTZBa, A. Beltrigentr Dnngekalkfrafe. [A contribution lo the caldiim ferUlixer 
ftoblem.1 Illustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39 ; 333-334. 1919. 

2266. [Tansuit, A. G.] InvestlgatlonB on ttdl. |Rev. of: Hartweli., B. L., F. R. Pnu- 
BBB AMD L. P. HowABD. Lime requirement u determined by the plant and the chemist. 
Soil Sci. 279-282. 1919.1 Jour. Eool. 7:214. 1919. 

2266. Walxbb, Skth S. Tbe effect of aermUoii and other factors on the lime requirement 
of a mock soil. Soil Sci. 9: 77-81. 1920. — Air-drying a black muck soil increases the lime 
requirements. The increase in lime requirements was lees in a stirred moist portion than 
in a water covered undisturbed portion. The lime requirement of stored moist samples 
inoreaaed but that of stored dry samples decreased. Soil neutralised with calcium carbonate 
and stored moist showed a greater increase in lime requirement than unneutraliied soil. — 
W. J. Robbinx. 

FERTILIZATION 

2267. Bbcewith, Cbables C The effect of certain nitrogenous and phosphstlc fertillzeis 
on the yield of cranberries. Soil Scj. 8: 483-490. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1723. 

2268. Blais, A. W. Barium phosphate eqwrlnwnto. Amer. Pert. 52: 142-144. 1920.— 
Experiment was made comparing barium phosphate and other phosphate materials. Beans 
and com were grown. Practically no increased crop production was secured from the use 
of barium phosphate. — J. J. Skinner. 
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2269. FoMMAN, L. W. RecUtmlnK lowa'g "pruh" mUi. Iowa Agrio. Exp. SU. Bull. 191 : 
1^-176. Sfif. 1919. 

2Z7D. FHAB,WiLiJAif. Some notes of feiUlizonuid the wu. Bull. PemuylTtautDept. 
Agrio. I'; 29-33. 1918.— A brief summatioa of the put and present lources of eupply of pot- 
ash, nitrogen and phoophoric acid with remarks concerning the difficulties which are betng 
encountered among the domestic manufactures of fertiliiera.— C. R. Orton. 

2271. HuaiaoN, W. H. Report of the Imperial Acricnltnial Chemist. 8ei. Rept. Agric. 
Bee. Inst. Pusa lOlB-19 : 35-U. 1919.--A summary of the work oanied on during the year at 
the Agricultural R«8earah Institute, Pusa, India, and a program for 1919-20. From studies 
in the method of retention of superphosphate in soil, it is concluded that the phosphate is 
held in non-calcareous soils by absorption, and in calcareous soils by chemical combinatian, 
and therefore the range of application and method of employment of superphoephate'aa fer- 
tiliser must be different in the two types of soil. — Sugar cane (Sacehanan officinanim) stored 
in windrows in the North-West Frontier Province shows Increasing content of both glucose 
and sucrose, but other changes render the final sucrose yield nearly constant with continued 
storage. Immediately following heavy rainfall there is r^iid deterioration of the cane. — 
In fertiliser experiments with rice {Oryta xativa), green manure combined with ammonium 
sulphate gave an increase in yield almost exactly proportional to that given by sulphate tdooe. 
— WinjUld Dudgeon. 

2272. Jacob, A. Beelntrlchtlgnsg der Bodenstiuktni dnich Eochsslz-Dflngniig. (la- 
jniy of the Mil Btmctnra throngh applications of sodium chloride.) Illustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 
39:42(M2I. 1919. 

2273. JoBOAK, W. H., ANO Q. W. GniracHiLL. An experience in crop prodoctkm. New 
York Agric. Exp. Sta. [Oeneva] Bull. 465. K> p. 191S.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry UH. 

2374. MimcHxxucH, Eilh. Ai<rBKD. Zttm Gehalt der Hafeipflaaie an Pbosphorslare 
nnd selAsn Beslehaogm su der dnrch elne Hlhrstofliofohr bedlngten Ertragserhohnng. [On 
the phosphoric acid content of the oat plant and Its relatktn to the Increased yield resntting 
from the addition of nntrtents.I Jour. Landw. 07: 171-176. t fig. 1919. 

237fi. MtlNTBK. Pflanxenanalyse nnd Dflngerbedgrfnls des Bodens. (Plant analyrii 
and fertilizer requirement of the soil.] Jour. Landw. 67: 229-266. 1919.— The following re- 
sults reported were obtained on the Lauchstedt loessal loam soil with winter wheat when fer- 
tilised with difierent materials: Fertilising with potassium and phosphoric acid ineieaaed 
the silicic acid content of the straw, fertilising with nitrogen decreased it.— Fertilising with 
potassium and phosphoric acid decreased the nitrogen, calcium and magnesium content of 
the straw; nitrogen increased it.— The nitrogen content in the grain was decreased by potss- 
sium and increased by phosphoric acid. — The chemical analysis of the wheat plants of a fer- 
tilised plat gave so sure indication of the fertiliser need of the soil. — The better the growing 
season, the more does nitrogen control the formation of organic substance, especially in the 
grain, therewith the total calcium, mi^neaium, potassium and phosphoric acid taken up. 
In poorer growing seasons potassium influences more the plant production. Phosphoric acid 
is apparently indifferent. — Nitrogen, potassium or phosphoric acid used alone first influences 
the straw. — The weather condition of any year exerts a strong influence upon the taking np 
of nitrogenous matter, sometimes even more than the fertiliser applied, thereby rendering 
the percentages of nitrogen resulting from incomplete fertiliser applications unreliable in 
indioating fertiliser needs of the soil. — The nitrogen requirement of the Lauchstedt soil may 
be determined by the quantities of N, CaO, and MgO in the wheat plant. When the sum of 
N, CaO and MgO in grain and at raw for 1 hectar amounts to more than 90 kgm. , or in grain mors 
than 60 kgm., or in straw more than 30 kgm., then there is sufficient nitrogen present in Uie 
soil. — If after subtracting the sum of the N-t-CaO-|-MgO percentages from the potassium per- 
oent^e the result is positive, the potassium content of the soil is sufficient for plant produc- 
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tion, if it IB negative, potassium is lacking. — The plants from the plate without fsrtiliier 
and with full fertiliier usually contain the aame percentages of N and F|0». Only the potaa- 
■ium cooteat of the straw is h^er in the fully fertilised plot than in the unfertilised plot. 
A oompariaoD of the plant analysis of unfertilised and fully fertilised plots gives no informa- 
tion as to the plant food in a soil. The fertiliser requirement of a soil becomes evident if the 
plants of two incompletely fertilised plots are investigated, e.g., plots receiving (1) N, and 
@)PiOi-|-K|0 applications of fertiliser. If thereupon the ratio of N:E|0 is less than 100:200 
potassium is lacking; if it is wider, then sufficient potassium is present. If the ratio N: PiOt 
from the nitrogen plot is wider than 100:3S it lacks in phosphoric acid; if less, then no lack 
exists. If from the F|Ot+K,a>plot the ratio of N : PiOi is less than 100:60 it lacks in nitn^en. 
If the ratio of SiOi: N is wider than 100:0 there is not Eu£Bcient N present; if less, theN content 
is sufficient for wheat growth. If the N percent^e in the wheat straw found for the N-plot 
is sonsidered as 100, then enough N is present in the soil of the P«0(+E|0-plot when the ratio 
of the2 percentiles is less than 100:60.— C E. Leighty, 

2276. Rkiuxb, F. C, ano H. V. Tabtab. Snlfni as a fertilizer for alfalfa In Southeni 
Oregon. Oregon Agric, Exp. Sta, Bull. 163. 40 p. 9 fig. 1919. — Various fertilisers contain- 
ing sulfur, such as flowers of sulfur, superphosphate, gypsum, iron sulfate, ammonium sulfate, 
potassium sulfate, m^nesium sulfate and sodium sulfate, on various types of soil generally 
iaerea«ed the yields of clover and alfalfa very greatly. Most of the soils experimented with 
were well supplied with potassium, calcium, magnesium, and iron but contained only limited 
amounts of sulfur. None of them were acid, and none contained noticeable amounts of alkali. 
Analyses of the alfalfa plants which had received applications of sulfate fertilisers showed 
that they bad larger root systems with more nodules on them and that they contained much 
more sulfur, more protein, and more nitrogen. In the hay from the sulfur fertilised plats 
from 71 to 79 per cent of the sulfur was in the organic form, the remainder in the sulfate form, 
while from the unfertilised plats it was all in the organic form. Up to the present time the 
returns from the use of superphosphate have not been greater than those from calcium sulfate 
alone. Flowers of sulfur produce as marked results as does calcium sulfate but a somewhat 
Imiger period is required since it must first be changed to the sulfate form before it can be 
utilised by the plants. On eoils deficient in lime, fiowers of sulfur should be used only in con- 
junction with liberal quantities of lime or rock phosphate to avoid conditions of acidity. — 
S. J. Kraw. 

SOIL BIOLOGY 

2277. BoBNBBDSCH, C. H. Bed^mmalse om Skovjordena Godtaed ved HJaelp at Bond- 
Sonuo. IJui^lnc the quality of soil by the flora.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 5; 37-60. 
19Z0. 

2278. Fellers, C.R., ano F. E. Allison. Theprotozoanfannaof the soils of Hew Jersey. 
Soil 3ci. 9: 1-25. PI. 1-i. 1920.— Frotoioa were found in all soils examined, the number of 
species ranging from 2 to 28. About 5000 per gram of soil were found. It is believed that in 
normal New Jersey soils, the protosoa exist mainly in a nontrophic state. — W. J. RMrin*. 

2279. GxiUiiANif, [—]. UntersBchung des Bakterlennlhrprlparates der Snpei^iospluit- 
fsbrik Nordenlutm. [laves tigs tlon of the bacterial food preparation of the Hordenham si^r- 
phesphate factory.) Jour. Landw. 07: 209-227. 1919.— -The superphosphate factory at Nor- 
denham has introduced a peat preparation which is designed to furnish food material to soil 
bacteria and to stimulate them to greater activity. The preparation itself is not supposed 
to act as a fertiliser, but only to bring about nitrogenous fertilisation through increased bac- 
terial activity. Better physical condition and higher productive power of the soil and pre- 
vention of lodging of grain crops should then result. These investigations have shown: (1) 
the absolute inefiectiveness of the preparation; (2) that an increase in nitrogen content of 
the soil does not result from use of the preparation; (3) that it does not act in the least as 
aitri^enaus fertiliser; and (4) that it does not result in increased bacterial activity either in 
the soil or in nutrient solutions, but that any good results are due to the CaCOi eontent. — 
C. S. IMghty. 
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2280. GiBB8,W.M. The IsoIaUon uid study of nltrl^lof bacterU. Soil Sci. S: 412-481. 
4 pi., 1 fig. 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 2188. 

2281. Greio-Smith, R. Contrlbntions to our kiiowIe<ige of soll-fertlll^. Ho. XVI. TIm 
■Mich for toxin-producers. Proc. Linnean Soc. New South W&lea 34: 142'igo. 1918.— Thii 
paper ie one of a series on the aubject of soil toxins. In the earlier papers it was shown that 
soil extracts sometimes contain bacterio-toxio substancea. Investigations on the poosibility 
that these toxic substancea are formed by bacteria, moulds and amoebae are reported. 
These organisms were grown in various media and under varying conditions; and in all cases, 
the signs of toxicity to the test organism Badllui prodigitmta which became manifest could 
be attributed to an alteration in the reaction of the media. This toxic effect was found to 
be of a different order from that previously noted with soil extracts. — E. Truog. 

2282. Hutchinson, CM. R^ort of the Imperial AgrlcultnimlBacteilalaclst. Sci. Rept. 
Agric. Bes. Inst. Fuea 191B~10: 106-114. 1919.— The report summarises investigations in 
prepress during the year under report in nitrification; nitrogen fixation; green manuring; 
biological analyses of soils; indigo manufacture; pebrine disease of the silkworm; and aterili* 
sation of water.— fftn^W Dudgeon. 

22S3. Ltok, T. L., J. A. Bizzell, anu B. D. Wilson. The fonaation of nitrates In a soil 
following the growth of red clover and Umofhy. Soil Sci. 9: 53-64. 1920. — Cylinders of soil 
treated with dried blood, acid phosphate, potassium chloride, and ground limestone and 
planted to timothy or clover were leached with distilled water durii^ the period of the growth 
of the crops and a 7 months fallow period thereafter. Twice as much nitrogen was present in 
the drain^e water from the clover pots as the timothy pots. There was little difference in 
the quantities of nitrogen leached from the timothy and clover soils during the growth of those 
«rops but during the first two months of fallowing, ten times as much nitrogen was leached 
from the clover soil as from the timothy soil. Com and oats planted after one month fallowing 
yielded twice aa much in the clover soil as in the timothy soil. The total nitrogen in the 
drainage water and in the com and oats was over twice as much in the case of the clover 
soil as in the timothy soil.— IT. /. Robbin*. 

2284. MiBflE, E. La deslnfectlon dn sol. [The disinfection of the soil.! Prog. Agric. 
et Vitic. 74: 133-140. I920.^A discussion of results obtained by the use of a number of anti- 
septic substances on the yielda of various plants. Generally, moat of these eubstances have 
increased very markedly the yields of these plants. Sulfur and copper sulfate have been 
very efficacious on potatoes; lysol and formaldehyde were very favorable on carrots. Toluol, 
charcoal, potassium permanganate and calcium hypochlorite have also given good results mi 
truck crops.— L. Bonnet. 

2286. SuETH, T. A. J. Hannies and ferUllzera for tobacco. Jour. Dept. Agric. Victoria 
17: 674-fi75. 1910. — The need of phosphoric acid for Victorian soils is shown. The soils are 
naturally rich in potash, and nitri^u is secured by growing leguminous crops. Acid phos- 
phate is recommended, applying at the rate of 100 to 200 pounds per acre. A crop of tobacco 
yielding 1875 pounds per acre removes 65 pounds of nitrogen, 89 pounds potash and 8 pounds 
of phosphoric acid. — J. J. Skinner. 

2286. Waksman, Selman A, Microbiological studies on the cranberry bog aollB. I. Tbe 
•Sect of liming t^n the microbial population of the cranberry soil. [Abstract.] Absta. Baet. 
3:2. 1919.— "The addition of ground limestone, at the rate of 8000 pounds per acre, to a Sa- 
vannah bottom cranberry bog resulted in a distinct change in soil reaction and microbial 
flora, accompanied by a twofold increase in the crop for the four years after the lime bad been 
applied. Thisstudy was made on thefourth year after the application of lime. — The hydrogen 
ion concentration of the unlimed soil was Pn>'S.2 to 5.4; the Pa of the limed soil was equal 
to 6.2 to 6.4. Ammonia was found in traces in both soils. The limed soil contained nitrites 
And a trace of nitrates, while the unlimed soil had no nitrates and practically no nitrites, indi- 
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nting B, more active nitrification resulting from the change of reaction. On adding the two 
goilg to nitrifying eolutions, nitrifioation waa found to be more active in the limed than in the 
unlimed BOil. The aerobic nitrogen-fixing organiems, Atolobaeter, vere found in the limed 
soil, but not in the unlimed eoU. The unlimed eoil contains 6000 bacteria and £000 molds 
(spores and pieces of mycelium) per gram, while the limed soil contained 20,000 bacteria and 
1600 molds per gram, showing the decrease in acidity reeulted in on increase in the bacterial 
and a decrease in the mold flora." [Author's abstract of paper read at scientific session, 
goo. Amer. Bact.|— D. Reddick. 

2287. Whitino, Ai.bert L., and Warren R. Scboonqveb. The comparative nite of de- 
composition of green and cured clover tt^s la soil. Soil Sci. 9: 137-149. 1920. — Green clover 
at the rate of 50 tons per acre or cured clover in equivalent amounts was mixed with a brown 
silt and incubated in tumblers or 1 gallon pots. Under aerobic conditions the green and cured 
clover underwent the same type of decomposition but the curing retarded the decomposition 
as measured by ammonifioation, nitrification and loss of carbon. Under anaerobic condi- 
tions, the types of decomposition of green and cured clover were very different. — W. J. Robbim. 

FERTILtZER RESOURCBS 

2288. ANOtfTKOOS. Oermait potuh producUoa. Amer. Fertiliser S2: 70. 1920.— During 
January, 1920, the potash production in Germany was 560,000 tons.—/. /. Skinner. 

2289. B AN cBorr, Wilder D. [Kev. of : Lloxd, Straqsb L. Mining and manufacture of 
terUUitng materials and their relation to soils. 19 xli cm., vi+lSS p. D. Van Noetrand Co. : 
New York, 1918. J2.00.] Jour. Phys. Chem. 23: 442. 1919. 

2290. De Tore, Ernest. Potass tnm-bearlng mlsemls as a source of potassium for plant 
growth. Soil Sci. 8: 260-301. 1919.^Applications of 2 tons per acre of orthoclase, microline, 
leucite and alunite to limed peat soil increased the yield of buckwheat from 20 to 36 per cent. 
Lepidolide was detrimental probably due to an excess of soluble lithium. The potassium in 
dune sand crushed to pass a 100 mesh sieve (100 meshes to an inch) wiU produce 0.114 pound 
of soluble potasaium. — W. J. Bobbins. 

2291. Frost, A. C. The ^osphate production In Algeria. Amer. Fertilizer S2 : 70. 1920, 
—There were 201 ,013 tons of phosphate produced in Algeria for the first three quarters of 1919. 
~J. J. Skinner. 

2292. Smith, T. A. J. The Importance of lime In agriculture. Jour. Dept. Agric. 17: 
8B2-S83. 1919.— The forms of lime are described. Large deposits of limestone are foand in 
Northern, Northeastern, Western and Gippsland Districts of Victoria. — J. J. SHnntr. 

son. ANALYSIS 

2293. Ames, J. W., and C. J. Scholldnbeboee. Calcium and magnealum content of 
virgin and cultivated soils. Soil Sci. 8 : 323-335. 1919.— Determinations of the total calcium 
and magnesium, the calcium and magnesium soluble in 0.2 normal nitric acid, the carbonates 
and the reaction of virgin and cultivated soils from 23 locations in Ohio show that there is a 
concentration of readily soluble calcium and magnesium at the surface in most virgin soils. 
When the proportion of the total bases which is soluble is high the soil is likely to contain more 
carbonate and to be more basic to tests. — W. J. Robbina. 

2204. (Tanblet, A. G.I Investigations on soil. [Rev. of: Hibbasd, F. L. Changes In 
oomposltlan of the soil and of the mter extract of the soli following the addition of manure. 
SoUSoi. 7:26^272. 1919.] Jour. Ecol. 7: 214-21S. 1919. 
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SOlt CLASSIFICATION 



2296. BccK, M. W., M. Y. Lonoacee, and otbebs. Soil ■nrrej of Bowtad Conatj, 
Artuuu. AdvuiM sh«ets, Field OperatiosB Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: 6-C7. ; 
fig., 1 map {eoloTtd). 1919.— For ohuuter of report see Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2316. 

2396. Cartkb, W. T. , J. M. Sntdbb, and O. C. Beccb. Soil tnrre; of Baltlmon Coiu^, 
Maryland. Advance sheets. Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: 6-40. J fig., 
I map {coloTtd). 1919.— For character of report see Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 2208. 

2297. Cobb, W. B., E. 8. Vakatta, L. L. Beinxlbt, 8. F. Datikbon, awdF. N. McDow- 
BLL. Soil vimtj of Beaofort Conn^, North Carolina. Advance sheets. Field Operatimu Bur. 
Soib, U. 8. Dept. Agrio. 1917: 7-39. / fin., 1 map {colored). 1919.— For charaoter of report 
see Bot. Abets. 6, Entry 2316. 

22BB. Davib, L. Vincent, and H. W. Waeneb. Soil sarre; of Btwna Vista Conaly.IoKa. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, [J. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: fi~36. Fig. I, t map 
{coloTtd). I91d.^Buena Vista County is situated in the northwestern part of Iowa in a prairie 
region. The topography is flat to gently rolling. Morainie deposits contributed to the more 
rolling topography. The ruling elevation of the county is 1637 feet above sea level. — The 
Mieaouri-Miesisaippi river drainage divide passes through the county in a general north and 
. south direction. The incipient drainage systems arise in poorly drained areas. Artificial 
drainage is generally necessary {or satisfactory cropping.- Transportation facilities are fur- 
nished by five railroads. — The mean annual precipitation is 29.80 inchesi and is distributed 
favorably for crops. The mean annual temperature is 46.30°F. The average growing season 
is 16t days. Numerous low-lying areas are particularly subject to early frost in fall. — Agri- 
ealture which is the principal industry in Buena Vista County consists mainly in the produc- 
tion of com, oats and hay and the raising and feeding of hogs, cattle, horses and sheep. 
Com is the principal crop. — The soils of the county are mainly of glacial origin. The soils 
are predominantly dark-colored. In the poorly drained areas the lime content is often high. 
Alluvial soils are found on the terraces along the Little Sioux River and on the first bottoms 
of those natural drainage ways of sufficient size to have developed flood plains. Several areas 
of Muck and Peat are found in the county. — Steepslopeeof the glacial soils frequently are for- 
eated, principally with bur oak, soft maple, elm, basswood and red oak. In the muck and 
peat areas water loving flora are still to be found ia various st^es of decomposition. — Eighty- 
five per cent of the population is rural. Artificial drainage has permitted the extension of 
the limits of arable land. — F. B. Uoioe. 

2290. Dbeteh, B. B., and F. H. Cohn. Soil survey of Faulkner Conn^, Aikaiuas. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: 5-33. t fig., 1 map 
(colored). 1919. — For character of report see Bot. Absts. G, Entry 2316. 

2300. EcKMAMN, E. C, AND A. T. Strauorn. Soil survey of Anaheim Area, Callfoniia. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. 8. Dept. Agric. 1910:5-77. ifig.,1 mop {eol- 
ored). 1919. — For character of report see Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2316. 

2301. Goodman, A. L., A. H. Meter, R. W. McClurb, and B. H. Hendbickbon. Stdl 
survey of Amite County, iflssisslppl. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. 8. 
Dept. Agric. 1917:5-37. Ifin., Imap (colored). 1919. — Forcharacterof report see Bot. Absts. 
fi. Entry 2316. 

2302. Hall, E. C, and E. I. Anoell. Soil surrey of W^ello County, Iowa. Advance 
sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: 5-42. / fin., I map (colored). 
1919. — For character of report see Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 2316. 
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'2303. Jones, E. M., and A. T. Swekt. Sol) stme; of Covtagton Cooii^, Mlulwln^. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soik,U. S. Dept. Afpic. 1917:5-39. 1 fig.,t map (col- 
or»d). 1919. — ForchftTMsteTof report see Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 2316. 

28M. KsusEKOPr, H. H., J. H. Aqbe, and R. H. Hall. Soil Bnrrey of Callaway Cotmtr, 
HUMmrl. Advance sheets. Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agiic. 1916: 6-37. 1 fin., 
I map (colored). 1919. — For character of report see Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 2316. 

2306. Maxbon, E. T., C. £. Deari>orpf, W. A. Rockie and J. M. Sntdbb. Soil surer 
of Borka Cooa^, Oeoisia. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Aerie. 
1917:5-29. Ifig.,1 map (colored). 1919,— For character of report see Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 
231B. 

2306. Meters, A. H., and T. H. Benton. Sotl snrre; of Heniy County, 1o>wb. AdTaace 
sheets. Field Operations Bur. Soib, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: 5-31. 1 fig., t map (eolorod). 
1919.— For character of report see Bot. Abets, fi, Entry 2316. 

2307. Meter, A. H., and B. H. Hendrickbon. Soil survey of St. Martin Parish, Loolsl- 
aiH. Advance sheets. Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. A«ric. 1917:6-31. 1 fig., 1 
map (colored). 1919. — For character of report see Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 2316. 

2308. Mklson, J. W.,C. J. ZiHtf, and others. SoUsnrvey of theLos Anxeles Area, Call- 
fonila. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1916: 6-76. S pi., t 
fig., t map (colored). 1919.— For character of report see Bot. Absts. S, Entry 2316. 

2309. RooBBS, R. F., AND W. G. diOTB. Soil anrvey of CaUwnn County, Michigan. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1916: 5-tS. lfiQ.,>map» {col- 
ored'). 1919. — For character of report see Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2316. 

2310. RooERs, R. F., and L. A. Wolvanqer. Soil survey of Chaso County, Nebraska. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Boils, U. S. Dept. Agric. I9I7: 5-64. 1 fig., 1 map 
(colored). 1919.— For character of report see Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 2316. 

2311. SuiBS, E. H. Soil survey of Canadian County, Oklahoma. Advance sheets, Field 
Operations Bur. Soils, U.S. Dept. Ajp^ic. 1917:5-58. Ifig-J map (colored). 1919.— Canadian 
County, Oklahoma, is situated in the Great Plains r^ion and consists of undulating to rolling 
uplands with a ruling elevation of 1375 feet above aea level. The area is thoroughly drained 
by four of the parallel streams that cross western Oklahoma in a southeastward direction. — 
Grain fanning is the important industry of the county with the raising and fattening of live- 
stock as the coordinate industry. The principal farm crops are com, oats, wheat, grain sor- 
ghums, alfalfa, hay and cotton. Fruit growing is developed to some extent in part of the 
county. Railroad facilities are good.— The mean annual rainfall is about 32 inches. The 
highest rainfall occurs durii^ the growing season while the winter months are comparatively 
dry. The lowest annual rainfall recorded is 17.27 inches. The mean annual temperature is 
SS.O'F. Hot, dry winds from the south sometimes cause considerable damage to crt^s. — 
The upland soils of the county arc classed into two general divisions, residual prairie soils 
and soils largely of wind blown origin. The residual prairie soils are derived from the under- 
lying red sandstones and shales, which fonn a part of the Permian Red Beds. They are 
usually calcareous. The wind blown soils are composed for the most part of material blown 
up over the uplands from the near-by alluvial flood plains. The alluvial bottom-land soils 
are divided into two general diviaiona, terrace or second-bottom soils, and the more recent 
alluvial or first-bottom soils. — The principal native grasses of the upland soils consisted chiefly 
of blue stem, buffalo grass, grama, mesquite and a variety of bunch grosses. Blue stem dis- 
appears after being pastured for a few years and the principal growth is mesquite. Timber 
belts lie along most of the drainage ways in the more rolling sections. The trees are chiefly 
elm, hackbeny, black walnut, cottonwood and oak. Red cedar was once abundant. — The 
farms in the vicinity of the Ifti^er streams and on the prairie soils are fairly well improved. — 
F. R. How. 
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2312. Tabtab, H. v., and F. C. Rbiuek. The soils of Jackaon County. Oregon Agric. 
Exp. 8ta. Bull. 104. 6»p. Imap. 1920.— An&resof appcoximately 544Bquare roileaof vall^ 
and adjacent hill and mountain land in the central part of Jackson County were studied. 
The soil t^es are numerous and fall principally into two classes, residual and alluvial, rang* 
iug from fine sandy toam to olay adobe. Results of chemical analyses of the most important 
soil types showed, that there is an abundant supply of potassium, calcium and magnesium, 
that none are acid, that the phosphorus supply is only fair to low, that the nitrogen content 
(also organic matter) is prevailingly low, and that sulfur is present in most of the soila in 
quantities so small that it is one of the limiting factors in the growth of crops making large 
demands for that plant food. Irrigation and drainage are needed in some places. — S. J. 

2318. Tbobp, W. E., and H. J. Harpbb. Soil soiTey of BUckhawk County, bwm. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Boils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: 7-13. I fig., t pi., 1 
map (colored). 1019. — For character report see Hot. Absts. 6, Elntry 2316. 

2814. Tillman, B. W., F. A. Hates, ano F. Z. Hutton. Soil BurTey of Drew Covnty, 
Arkanaaa. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U.S. Dept. Agric. 1917:5-46. i fig., 
1 map (colored). 1919. — For character of report see Bot. Absts. S, Entry 2316. 

2315. TiLLHAN, B. W., AND B. F. Hbnbel. Soil survey of Phelps County, Nebraska. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917:5-40. 1 fig., I map (eal- 
ortd). 1919. — For character of report see Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2316. 

2316. TiLUiAN, B. W., AND B. F. Henbbl. Soil surrey of Wayne Coun^, Hebraska. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: 5-47. ! fig., 1 map 
(colored). 1919. — Situated in northeaetem Nebraska, Wayne County covers about 4fiO square 
miles. The topography is uneven, ranging from hills to level areas. Three-fourths of the 
county is upland, one-eighth bottom land and the remainder terrace. The bottom areas lie 
at about 1500 feet above sea level, while the hills are 160 feet higher. — The climate is suited 
to general farming, with an annual precipitation of 28 inches and a mean annual temperature 
of 4S°F. The growing season of 144 days receives about one-half of the annuo! rainfall. — 
The upland soils, comprising 76 per cent of the county, are loess of the Marahidl and Knox 
series. The former is a black soil while the latter is light brown. Both arc silt loams, and 
quite productive. The sedimentary aoils, covering 17.5 per cent of the county are the most 
productive although the terrace areas, ranking with the loess in fertility, are excellent. — 
The main industry of the county is agriculture. The principal crops are com, oats, 'alfalfa, 
clover, timothy, wheat and hay. Wheat is about the only cash crop. Over one-third of the 
crop acreage every year is oom. Stock raising is constantly receiving greater attention.— 
Progressive farmers follow systematic crop rotation. Drainage, especially on the bottom 
lands, is being rapidly developed. Good crops are obtained in all parts of the county although 
the production is below what it should be for soils of such high natural fertility. The crop- 
ping eystema in vogue are not keeping up the productiveness of the land. More attention 
should be paid to green manures and legumes. — ff. 0. Buchman. 

tin. Van DtJTNB, C, L. R. ScBoumiANN, and S. D. Avbritt. Soil surv^ of Shelby 
County, Kentucky. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1916: 
S-64. 1 fig., 1 pt., I map (colored). 1919. — For character of report see Bot. Abets. 6, Entry 
2316. 

2318. Van Ddtnb, C, W. E. McLbndon, W. J. Latimbb, and I. M. Mobbibom. BoM 
Biuvey of Marlboro County, South Carolina. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, 
U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: 5-72. > fig., 1 map (colored). 1019.— Marlboro County ooeupiea a 
belt in northeastern South Carolina extending from the crest of the Sandhill region down into 
the lower Coastal Plain. The elevations range from 140 to 300 feet. The area is in part undu- 
lating and in part flat and poorly drained. Drainage is into the Pee Dee River. — The winters 
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ue short and mild while the Buminers Are long and hot. Two-thirds of the 47 inches of rain 
fall during the auromer roonthe. The growing seuoD ia about 216 days. A great variety of 
arops may be grown,— Marlboro County is one of the beat developed counties agricultuTally 
of the state. Many different soil types occur, those of the coaatal plain being extensively 
fanned and mostly to cotton. While the terrace soils along the Pee Dee Biver are cropped, 
the bottom lands yet remain to be developed. Com, cowpeas, wheat and oata do well. Pea- 
nuts yield splendidly on all soils. The first bottoms are fine gross lands and offer splendid 
opportunities for cattle raising. — Crops are not very often grown in rotation and the land 
ia running down. 'ConstaatlyincreaBing omountB of fertilizer arenecessary. Complete mixed 
fertilicers are moat generally purchased. Some nitrate of soda is used as a top dressing. Lime 
although needed has not come into general use. — H. O. Bwikntan. 

2319. Wateinb, W. I., E. D. Fowleb, H. I. Cohn, J. A. Mackub, and H. H. Krdbk- 
xopr. Soil mtmf of Tuu County, Hlssotul. Advance sheets. Field Operations Bur. Soils, 
V. B. Dept. Agrio. 1917: 6-36, Ifig.,! map (colored). 1919.— For character of report see Bot. 
Alwts. 6, Entry 2316. 

MOISTURE RELATIONS 

2320. Habdiko, S. T. Relation of the molBtore equivalent of soils to tlw molstvn proper- 
ties nnder field conditions of Irrlcatlon. Soil Sci. 8: 303-312. efif. 1919.— A compBrisoo was 
made of the moisture equivalent with the critical moisture points of soils under actual field 
eonditiona of irrigation practice. The results include over 9000 individual moisture deter- 
minations and 136 determinations of moisture equivalent varying from 4.1 to 37.6. The max- 
imum fie!d capacity, the normal field capacity, soil moisture before irrigation, and soil mois- 
ture at permanent wilting of the crop were studied. Expressed as per cent of the moisture 
eqnivftlent the moisture at the time of permanent wilting alone shows a linear relationship 
with the moisture equivalent. This for the surface foot is about 15 per cent less than that 
given by the formula of Bsiaas and Shantb,- IP. /. Robbin*. 

2321. Knapp, GiOKOX S. Winter IrrlgstloD for westam Kansas. Kansas Agric. Exp. Sta- 
Cire. 72. 8 p. Jan., 1919. 



2322. Bbab, Firhan £., and Georoe M. McClobe. San^Ilng soil plots. Soil Boi. 9: 
6A-76. 4 fis- 1920. — The composite from a one-twentieth acre plot should be made up of 20 
samples, each 12 inches in depth and imiformly distributed over the plot,— IF. /. Bobbint, 

2323. Gardner, WiLLABD. A now soil elntrlator. SoU Soi. 9: 191-197. M fig. Pl.t. 
1820. — An elutriator for the mechanical analysis of soil is described and &gund.—W. J. 
Robbim. 

2324. GiLLESPiB, L. J. Colorlmetric determination of hydrogen-Ion concentration wltbont 
bofformtittireB, with especial reference to soils. Soil Sci. 9: 11E»-136. 1 fig. 1920. — A simple 
method ia described for the colorimetric determination of the bydiogen-ion exponent with- 
out the use of buffer mixtures. The method also provides for the elimination of errors due to 
the turbidity of the solution in which the determination is made. Each color standard con- 
sists of two test tubes, one tube containing 6 cc. of dilute acid, the other 5 cc, of dilute alkali. 
The tubes together contain 10 drops of indicator solution, the 10 being divided between the 
alkaline and acid tubes in various "drop ratios." TolOcc. of the unlmown solution, 10 drops 
of the indicator solution are added and compared with the two color standards by means of 
a simple comparator. A table is given of the pB for each drop ratio of the indicators used 
which cover a range of Pb 8.1 to Pa 9.76. Soil extracts, water clear, were prepared by the 
use of colloidal iron solution as a precipitant and pH measurements of the water extracts of 
nine soils prepared by this method gave the same results as were obtained by the usual 
methods.— If. J. Bobbing. 
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2325. Hurst, C.T., ajid J. E. Gkeavxb. Some fnctoiB Infinenciag the qwmtllatlndetN- 
mlnatloD of cUorldes In soil. Soil Sci. 9: 41-61. 1020.— A soil extract is obtained by fUtering 
through a Pasteur-Chamberland filter or by the use of alum and the chlorides determined by 
the method given in detail.— FT. J. RofaMru. 

2326. RoBiNSOK, R. H. Concerning the effect of heat on the reaction between llme-watei 
andacld soils. Soil Sci. 9: 151-1S7. 1920.^The length of time of heating and the temperature 
used during the proceaa of evaporation affects the lime requirement of acid soils as determined 
by the Veitch method. Variatiana in the lime requirement of a soil from 1300 pounds per 
acre when evaporation occurred in 2.6 hours at 70° to 4600 pounds per acre where evaporation 
occurred at 110° in 8 hours were found. — W. J. Rohbins. 

MISCELLANEOUS 



232S. JoviNO, S. Osserrazionl suU'arldocoltnra italtana. [Observations upon dry fam- 
ing In Italy.] Stai. Sperim. Agrarie Italiane SZ: 60-121. 125-192. 1019.— A lengthy study of 
the subject divided in the following way: (1) the climate of the arid regions of Italy, @) 
the soil of the arid regions of Italy, (3] biological characteristics of Italian dry farming, (4) 
the function of fallowing in Italy, (6) the critical period in the spring, (6) the summer crit* 
teal period, (7) means of favoring the evolution of the present cultural conditions. In this 
pt^ter are studied the adEq)tationa of plants to the conditions of the arid regions: low soil- 
water content, high temperature and strong illumination. A lengthy sbetract of this paper 
with Bpecial emphasis on the technical side is to be found in Monthly Bull. Intemation. Instit. 
Agric. Rome 10>: 622-626. 1919. (English edition.)- A. Boruuxi. 

2329. HoDBOu., H. K P. The care of the soil. Jour. Roy. HorticSoc. 45: 22-SS. I«I9. 
— /. K. Shaw. 

2330. HowARo, A., and G. L. C. Report of the Imperisl Economic Botanists. Sei. Rept. 
Agric. Res. Inst. Fusa 1918-19: 46-67. PI. 6imde. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. S, Entry llSt. 

2331. MiDDiiETOK, HowABD E. The moisture e<iulvslent In relation to the ""^imrtf^' 
analysis of soils. Soil Sci. 9 : 160-167. 1 fig. 1920.— The maximum percentage of water which 
a soil can retain in opposition to a force equal to 1000 times that of gravity (the moisture eqnir-. 
alent) was compared with the mechanical analyees. The relation between the petoentage of 
sand, silt and clay and the moisture equivalent was found to be 0.063 sand-t-0.291 silt-t-0.C!6 
clay —moisture equivalent. The presence of considerable organic matter increases the mois- 
ture equivalent and disturba the above relation. — W. J. Robbins. 

2332. PowBKB, W. L. Duty of water In irrigation. Oregon Agric. Esp. Sta. Bull. 161. 
Wp., 1 fig. 1920, — Proper economical irrigation is necessary to permanent irrigative agricul- 
ture. By savingSOpercent of the water now used in many places, it will be possible to double 
the crop producing area. The economical use and duty of irrigation water depend upon a wide 
variety of conditions of culture, method of distributing and handling of the water, types of 
orops produced, and environment. Soil fertility is one of the most important factors af- 
fecting irrigation requirements, for it is frequently possible to double the returns from each 
unit of water supplied by applying needed simple fertilisers. At times one ton of msBuie 
may equal 100 tons of water in securing returns. Irrigation fanning reaches its highest 
development in connection with intensive farming. In general it is better economy to pro- 
vide only a moderate allowance of water with reasonably priced structures than to provide 
a liberal supply at a great expense and invite additional drainage assessments later. — S. J. 
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2333. PowsBS,W. L., andW.W. JoHNBTOH. ThslnquDVementuidlTrlgBtloitreqiilfeineiit 
of wUd meadow and tnle land. Oregon Agnc. Exp. Sta. Bull. 167. U-p,,tSfig. 1920.~aee 
Bot. Abatfl. b, Eotr; 1196. 

2334. Whbbbt, Edoar T. Soil tests of Ertcscete and otlier reacUon-sensiUn (amlllM 
In nordiani Vermont and New Han^sUfe. Rhodora 22 : 33-49. 1920. 

2335. WirrUAcx, L. Die Bonltlerong das Bodens nach der Unkran^flanzan. [Tlie latliic 
•f aolla according to tlu weeda giowliig on them. | lUustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39 ; 391-392. 1919. 

TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 

J. M. Grbbnuak, Editor 

E. B. Patson, A»»ittanl Bditor 



233S. ANoKTMoiro. [Rev. of: William Mansfield. Squlbb's atlas of the <Aclal drags. 
em v., Muatrititd. 1919.) Druggista Circ. 63:243. 1919.— See Bot. Abate. 3, Entry 1691. 

2337. B. D. Qoelquea plantes nonTelles. ISome new plants.] Rev. Hortie. [Paria) 91 1 
200-262. Fig.84-8B. Apr., 1919. 

233S. Bolus, Habribt M. L. Blementarf lessons In sjstematlG botany. Based on famil- 
iar Bpecies of the South African Flora, with an introduction and eight summaries. Illus- 
trated by MabtM. Faob. sep.,aifig- 1919- 

2339. Bbown, William H., and Artbdb F. Fischeb. Philippine mangrove swampt. 
Bur. Forestry Dept. Agric. and Nat. Resources [Manila] Bull.' 17. JSt p. PI. t-47. 1918.— 
About 30 speciee are listed as mangrove-swamp plants in the Philippine Islands; these belong 
to 17 families. A key to the genera is given, the species are described and their local namea 
recorded. The p^er is eopiously illustrated by reproductions from pbotographs.—V. M. 



2340. BoswELL, W. M. FamUlar wUdfbwers of Florida. Amer. Bot. 25 : 90-93. 1919. 

2341. Cb&valieb, Auo. Catalogue des plantes dn jardln botanlque de Saigon. ICata- 
logne of plants In the Botanical Garden of Saigon.] S8 p. 1919.— The introductory matter 
includes an interesting historical sketch of the Botanical Garden. In appendix II is included 
a number of changes in nomenclature, the new binomials proposed being necessitated by the 
determination of the exact status of some of Loubbibd'b hitherto imperfectly known species. 
— B. D. Merrill. 

2342. Cbbmata, Mbbliko. Cereas, alambiadaa y setoa en Cuba. [Fences and hedgea 
in Cnba-! Reviat. Agric. Com. y Trab. 2: 259-272. t9fig. 1919.— See Bot. Absta. 3, Entry 
S37. 

2343. EwABT, A. J. Contribntloiu to flte flora of Anstralia. No. 26. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
■ Victoria (H. S.) 30: 173-177. 1918. 

2344. Gebte, Otto. Christopher Rostll herbarium vlvum. Bin deutachea herbar Tom 
Jahfo 1610. [The herbarium of Christopher Rostlna. A German herbarium of the year I610.I 
OestBTT. Bot. Zeitachr. 67; 369-382. 1918.— This collection conaists of 363 specimens of plants, 
ohiefly of central Europe and the Mediterranean region, mounted in abound volume 20x10.6 
em. inaiie. The original author is unknown, but a history of the herbarium is in part recorded. 
A list of the original namea accompanying the specimens is given with their present binomial 
equivalents.— /. M. i 
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2346. Hallier, Hans. Ueber Gaertaer'schfl GattxiiiKni nnd Arten niulcheraT SteUnnt, 
elnige Rnblaceen, Sfqwtaceeii, Comaceen and fiber TerBunkene QtteTveiblndunceii der Tropm- 
Under. [Horticultural geneia and apedu of tmeertain positicMi, Bome RalnacM«, SapotuoM, 
Cofoaceae; submerged land-connectioiiB in the tropics.] Beeueil Trav. Bot. NderUadaie IS: 
27-122. 1918. 

2346. HxusLETgW. B., ANDOTHEBs. Flor«of Aldabra: wlthnotes ou tlw flonof theiMlcli- 
borlng Islands. Kew Bull. Miec. Inf. {London] 1919: 108-158. 1919.— See Bot. Absta. 4, 
Entry 330. 

2347. Kops, Jan, F. W. van EEnzN, and L. Vutck. Flora Batan. Afbeeldlng ea 
BeschrlJTlng der Nederlandlsche Gewassen. [Flora of Batavla. Illnstrations and deecr^Uoas 
of plants of Holland.] Aflevering 39e#~3990. PI. 1977-1991. Martinue NijhoS'a, Graven- 
ht^e. 191B.~T!ie present parts contain descriptians and colored illuBtrationa of the follow- 
ii^ tuscuIbt pl&nts; Cares Kntuckeriana Zahn, Cyperu»vegetiitWil\d., Olyeeriajilieata'Fr. 
Veronica praecox, AH., Solanum nitidihacadum Bitter, Rubut Aumi/tuua Weibe & Ness, JI 
pyramidalia Kaltenb., R. caesiut var. aguatieut Weihe & Ness, Rujjiex odontoe4irpw Sandor, 
and Lathynu eieera h. The non-TSscular plants included are: Hydnum violaceian Thon, 
H. nigrum Fr., Psathj/rella diueminata P. , Penea htmUphaeriea Hoff . , CUuaria aurea Beh 
Mjfcena epipterygia Scop., Amanita porphyria Fr., and Hygrophorut praUntit Fr.— y 



2348. Lanb-Foole, C. E. Report of the Woods and ForoBts Department for the haU-jear 
ended 30th of June, 1918. Semi-Ann. Progress Kept. Woods and Forests Dept. Western Aus- 
tralia. 17 p. 1919.— See Bot. Abats. 4, Entry 443. 

2349. MoLA, Pabqualk. Flora delle acqne Sards. Contrlbuto delle Plante Idroflte ed 
Igroflte della Sardegna. [Flora of the Saidbilan waters. Hydrophytes and hygn^hytes of 
Sardinia.] AttiR. Accad. Sci.TorInaH:47S-502. 1918-1919.— See Bot. AbstB. 4, Entry 1026. 

2350. Nelson, James C. A comparison of the flora of soathem British ColnmUa irtft 
that of the State of Washington, as illustrated by the floras of Henry and P^er. [Rev. oil 
Hembt, Joseph Kayb. Flora of Sionthem BrttiBh Colombia and TancouTer Island. 509 p. 
W. J. Gage & Co.: Toronto, 191S.) Torreya 19: 174-184. 1919.— Hembt'b Flora, althongh 
covering a territory at least twice ae large as the State of Wssbii^ton, and extending to the 
eastward so as to include the Rocky Mountain flora, mentions only 2359 named forms as eran- 
pared with 2511 in Pipbb'b Flora of Washington. Of these 1517, or about 60 per cent, are cwn- 
mon to both manuals. Assuming equal thoroughness on the part of both authore, two eon- 
elusions seem to be justified. (1) That Washington is a r^ion of more marked endemiam than 
British Columbia. (2) That the 49th parallel seems to come very near to a line marlcinK the 
extreme northward dominance of the Cslifornian flora on the one hand, and the extreme 
southern extension of the Alaskan flora on the other. In Henry's Flora there are 764 forms 
not mentioned by Pipbb^ in Piper's 928 not mentioned by Henry. These species are arranged 
by groups to show distribution and degree of endemism. A table of diaerepanciee in the case 
of 18 of the larger genera is presented. Prof. Henry displays a commendable conservatism 
in his conception of taxonomic relations. The book is marred by many inaeeuraciea in e^>i- 
tatiistioQ, grammatical agreement, orthography, abbreviation, citation and etymolc^, bnt 
on the whole is a valuable effort to contribute to the fuller knowledge of the Northwest Flor*. 
—J. C. Nelson. 

2361. Phillips, Edwin Pekct. Some notes on a collecting trip to French Hoek. SonUi 
African Jour. Sci. 15: 450-478. 1919.— See Bat. Absts. 4, Entry 298. 

2352. QuEB, P. Font. Plantos de Tetuin. [Phuits of Tetnin.] Bol. R. Soe. Espaflola 
Hist. Nat. 19; 03-96. 1919. — List of eigbty-fonr species of plants collected in the vicinity of 
Tetuan, northern Morocco, by Manual Pando in April, 1916. Proposed as new are Ciitu* 
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tiUoiifoliut var. Pandoanus, Linvm ttrict-am « ejpnoium !. acaberrimum, Tri/olium campeslre 
Tar. Pandoi, Cerintk* oraneneia t. parmfiora. New combinations appear to be Lathyrui 
Clymeniitm face arttculaiuB (L.), and Convolvulus tricolor race paettdolrieolor (Bert.). — 0. E. 
Jtnnings. 

23S3. Qttbb, P. Font. AdtcioiMBalafloradeUeiiorca. [AddltlonstotheSoraofHliiorca.] 
Bol. R. Soo. Eepanola Hiat. Nat. 19: 26S-273. 19ie.~Thia is an annotated list with localities 
and other information relating to 69 species, varieties, or forms. Former workers on this 
floraarereferred to and the following new species or varieties are published: Fumariamwtdis 
8ond. var. longipes Pau, Calyeotome »pino»a Link race villoma Link var. FontqueH Pau, Loin* 
JaUax Quer, Cotyltdon wtiibilicu* L. var. minoricentig Pau, and Avellinia Mickelii Pari. var. 
lonffiariaUita Quer. Nine of these plants are new to the flora of the Balearic Islands. — 0. E. 
Jtrmings. 

23&4. Saubburt, F. S. HatoiaUzed plants of Albany and BathoTBt. Rec. Albany Mua. 
[Grahamstown, South Africa] 3: iei-177. 1919. 

•J 2355. Stone, Hkrbebt. Les bols ntUes de la Guyana Francalse. [The usefnl woods of 
Trench Gntana.] Ann, Mua. Colonial, Marseille m, 6 : 1-68. 1918,— The present article con- 
tinues the author's enumeration of the useful woods of French Guiana and includes well known 
species of the following families: Combretaceae, Myrtaceae, Melaatomaceae, Samydaceae, 
Paasifloraceae, Araliaceae, Rubiaceae, Sapotaceae, Ebenaceae, Styricaceae, Oleaceae, Apo- 
eynaoeae, Borraginaceae, Bignoniaceae, Myoporaceae, Verbenaceae, and Polygonaceae. — 
J. M. Oreenman. 

2366. ToKBiLL, W. B. Contributions to the flora of Macedonia. Kew Bull. Misc. Inf. 
[London) 1919: lOS-108. 1919.— See Hot. Abets. 4, Entry 368, 

2367. VuuK, L. Verslag der excnrsle gehouden te 's-Hertogenbosch 20 Jull 1918 en toI- 
gendedsgen. [Report of the exctu-slonheldlnBertogenboscbiHolIand, etc.! Nederland. Kruid- 
kundig Arch. 1918: 19-30. May, 1919. — A rather complete enumeration of the plants found 
by the members of the society on the trip. A six page list with additions to the flora is given. 
—J. A. ffieu\nland. 

•/ 2368. Waby, J. F. Notes on a collection of preserved fmlts and seeds (Part 1). Jour. Bd. 
Agrie. British Guiana 12 : 2-6. 1919. — Descriptions of a very lai^e collection of tropical fruits 
and seeds preserved in glass jars in the Herbarium of the Botanic Garden of Geoi^etown. 
In this part are given descriptions of plants, flowers, fruits and seeds of Bnlada scandens, 
B. polji»tackj/a, Poinciana regia, Catsia grandis, C. fistula, C. javanica, Fltrocarput guian' 
enma, and Plalj/miscivm polystachyum, — J. B, Rarer, 

v 2369. Waby, J. F. Notes on acollectloit of dried fnilt and seeds (continued). Jour. Bd. 

Agrie. British Guiana 12; 102-111. 1919, — Descriptions of seeds and fruits, together with 
e<Mnmon names, many interesting notes and superstitions, of the following plants: Eperva 
falcata, B. SchornbTtrgkii, E. Jenmani, Baukinia Vahlii, EnUrolobium cycloearpwn, E. 
TimtotJua, Catsalpinia Bonducella, Maerolobium acaeiaefolium, M. hj/maenoidee, Caeaaljrinia 
Sappan, Peltophoroum ferruffineum, CaeMtdpinia injuga, C. feriea, C. eoriaria, Piscidia 
Brythrina, Aeatia arobiea, Detarium BenegaUnse, FUmingia ((rofrtli/era, Z>re7)anocarpu« Ivna- 
(»», Ormo&ia dasycarpa, O.jamaicensis, Copaif era officinalis, Myrospermum Pereirae, Mwiutta 
urtne, M. prun'ens, Af, FavKBttii. Stizolohium altissitKwtn, Adenanthera Favonirta, Bry- 
thrina eortdlo dendran, B. indica, Psophocarpug felraagonolobuB, and Trachylobium Horne- 
matmianum. — J. B. Rorer. 

3360. WiLUAMB, Fbbderic N. Polteney's references to the Flora LondiaensU. Jour. 
Botaay 57: 100. 1919.— Notes on the so-called "MS. of Pulteney," and on the confusion of 
plat«e, and chronological puitles in the above flora.- f . Af. Wiegand. 
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FTERIDOPHYTES 

2361. Babnola, JoAQDiN Ma. DB. LaBLlcapodlntes dfllipenliuulalMrlu, dlM 7 notu 
crltlcas. [C«laIogtie of Iberian L;copodi«les.| BroterU Ser. Bot. 17: 17-27. 1919.— The 
author lists the species &iid varieties of Lycopodium, Selaginella, and Itoelet which grow in 
Spain or Portugal, with keys, detailed citation of localities, some critical notes ondistributioo, 
and a biblit^raphy of 22 titles; no new fonne are described. — Edward B. ChanAerlai*. 

2362. Beck, Q. Elnlge B«inerknngea flber helmische Fame. (Some observatlona om 
aatlva fema.) Oeaterr. Bot. Zeitschr. A?: 52-63, 113-123. 1918.— The author givea an 
annotated list of ferns of south-central Europe and records particularly the spore characters 
of Beveral speoies and forms. — J. M. Oreenman. 

2363. Beneoict, R. C. The ■ln^)leat fern In ezlBtence. Amer. Fern Jour. 9: 4S-50. 
Pt.S.ffig. 1919. 

2361. Graves, £. W. The Botrychlums of Mobile Coonty, Alabama. Amer. Fern Jour. 
9: S6-68. 1919. — Bolrychiwn obtiqwan, B. bUerniUum (Lam.) Underw. and B. alabam*n9e 
Mason are found growing together in this county. B. alabameme may be dietinguished from 
B. bileruaium by the manner in which it holds its sterile fronds and also by the time of fruit- 
ing. The former holds its sterile fronds three to ten inches above the ground and oompletee 
fruiting by October 15, while the latter holds its sterile fronds not more than an inch above 
the ground and matures its fruit about March 1. — F. C. Anderson. 

2366. Maxon, W11.UAM R. Fema of the District of Colombia. Amer. Fem Jour. 9: 3S- 
48. I9I9. — After briefly describing the area adopted for the "District flora," the author liata 
66 species, distributed among 25 genera. The occurrence and habitat of each species is dia- 
cuBsed. — F. C. Anderson. 

2360. Palmes, Ernest J. Texas Pteridophyta— II. Amer. Fem Jour. 9: 50-56. 1919. — 
The author continues the enumeration of the Pteridophytes of Texas, listing 17 species with 
habitat and localities. A reduced form of Botryckium obliguwn Muhl. may represent a dia- 
tinot and undescribed variety. — P. C. Anderson. 

2367. Wbathbbbt, C. A. Changes In the nomenclature of the Gray's Manual fema. 
Rhodora 21: 173-179. 1919. — A discussion of the changes which have been accepted in the 
noUienclature of the Polypodiaceae and the Osmnridaceae of Gray's Manual since the publica- 
tion of the seventh edition and an explanation of these changes. The summary gives a liat 
of thirty changes, in each case giving the Manual name, the later name and authority, and the 
synonyms. — James P. Poole, 

2368. WoYNAR.H. BetrachtungenflbeiPolypodlumaaBtriacumJaoiuln. [ConsldenUona 
on Polypodlum austriactun Jacquln.l Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschr. 67; 267-275. 1918.— The author 
presents a discussion of this fern particularly with reference to the nomenclatorial status of 
the specific name. — -J. M. Oreenman. 

SPERMATOPHYTES 

2369. Berinqeb, G. M. [Rev. of: Maiden, J. H. A critical reWglon of the genns Boca- 
lyptna. Vol. IV, Part 0. Published by the Government of the State of New South Wales.l 
Amer. Jour. Pharm. 91: 328-329. 1919.~-AnlDn Hogstad, Jr. 

2370. Blaxe. S. F. The genua Homalium In America. Gontrib. V. 8. Nation. Herb. 20: 
221-235. 1919.— Nineteen species are recognized, in addition to one doubtful one (ff, *«i- 
arivm Moc. & Sess^). The following are new: H. nicaragnense, H. moIIt'ceUum, H. pUian' 
drum. H. leiogj/nvm, H, hemiiystylum, H, raeetnosum subsp. barbeUalvm, H. Piltieri, H. 
trichoeladum, H. eleutheroHylum, H. eolnmbianwtn, H. sUnotepainm, H. eurypefaluM. — S. F. 
Blake. 
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2371. Blakx, 8. F. New South Ankeiican Bpennatophytes collected by H. H. Cnrnm. 
CoDtrib. U. S. Nation. Herb. 20: 237-245. 1919.— The following new speciea and new D&mes 
oecur: DoraUnia antkuriifolia, Couttapoa Curranii, Coceoloba eyclophylla, Rupreehtia oxy- 
jAyUa, R. coriaeea (Kanrt.) Btoke, Triplarig eurypkylla, T. laxa, Sckitolohixtm parahybum 
(Veil.) Bloke, Qvarta racemiformia, TrieMUa alta, T. Cwranii, T. mierodonta, T. triphyllar 
Fitcheria blepharopetida, Maa-oaeepit barbala. — >S. F. Blake. 

2372. Blom, Cakl. Lepldlnm bonarlense L., Lepldlnm n^Iectnm Thell., Bamt Rumex 
■allcUoUtiB L. huuui i Sreife. Bot. Notiaerl919: 181. 1919.— The first and the last of these- 
are recorded from ballast at Malin5, and the second one from Borfts and Stockholm. — P. A. 
Rvdberg. 

I 2S173. Chbvaukb.A. QvelquesIfisumlnensesd'Extreme-Orient utiles A rCpandre. [Somv 
lecmiMSoflndo-Cbliia worth; of wider use.) Bull. Agric, Inat. Sci. Saigon 1:87-92. 1919.— 
Contains the new combination JIfueuna eoehinchitttmii (Lour.) A. Chcv. baaed on Mar- 
eontftus MMAtnehtnensia Lour., the oldest valid name for Jt/ucuTMntoeaW. &A.-^S.D. Merrill. 

2374. Chkvalibb, A. Le pommler k cidre des hants platMuz de I'lndochlne. |The elder 
apple of the Ugh plateaus of Indo-Chlna.] Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon I: 142-150. 1919.— 
The utilisation of the fruits of Pyrut Doumtri Bois is discussed and the species redesertbed, 
S. D. Merrill. 

2375. Cbevauer, A. Une nonvelle vaiUtfi d* pdmler Elaeis. [A new nrletj of the 
Blaels palm.] Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon 1 : 164, 155. I919.—Reduces Elaeit Poiatoni 
Annet to E. guineenait Aubl. ss var. Poifaoni (Annet) A. Chev, — E. D. Merrilt. 

2376. Clutb,WillabdN. Phlos nomenclature, Amer. Bot. 25:100,101. Fig. 1. 191B- 
— Eaatem and western forms of Phlox divaricata appear to differ in the shape and size of the 
flowers. The differences were noted long ago by Alphonso Wood who called the western var- 
iety, Laphanrii. The differences in the two forms have been ignored by gystematists but it 
is suggested that the western fonn be called Phlox Laphamii (Wood).— W. N. Clnle. 

2377. Creuata, Mebuho. PUntas mellfenu. [HelUferous plants.] Reviat. Agric. 
Com. y Trab. 2: 140-152. 10 fig. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 215. 

2378. De Canoolle, Gasimir. Begonlaceae Cen trail- Ameilcaiiae et EcuadoieaseB. (Be- 
■ fimlaceae of Central America and Ecuador.] Smithsonian Misc. Collections 68"; 1-10. 1919. 

—The following new species and new names appear, with Latin deacriptione : Begonia Keller- 
monti (Guatemala), £.JbturaruTn(fi.I«ptopMIoC.DC. 190S,notTaub. 1896), B. atenoptera 
(Costa Rica), B. garagarana, B. brevicyma, B. mucroniatipula, B. unana, B. mameiana, B, 
tiUipetiola, B. cilibracUola, B. leptopoda, B. ptihipedxeella, B. lerralifolia, B. cht'H^na, 
B. chepoenaia, B. caadilimba, B. vdiailvaatria, B. parcifolia (Eoudaor). With the exceptions 
noted, ail these are described from Panama. — S. F. Blak«. 

2379. F&BNAI.D, M. L. I. The unity of the genus ArenarU. II. The type of the genns 
Alaine. in. The earlier names for Alslnopsls. IV. The American representatives of Arenaila 
■ftjanenals. V. The apecUtc Identity of Arenarla groenUndlca and A. glabra. VI. The Ameil- 
cui variations of Arenarla vema [Gontrib. Gray Herb. Harvard Univ. New Series. — No. LVIIJ. 
Bhodora 21: 1-22. 1919.^The subject-matter under the sii separate titles deals with the 
genus Arenaria which the author maintains in its broad sense. The following new combina- 
tions, new names, and new species are published: Arenaria arenarioidee (Ceraatium arertari- 
oide* Grants), A. bryophylla (Ar. muaciformia Edgew. A Hook. f.,notTriana & Planch.), ,4. 
Funkii (Ahine Frmkii Jord.), A. cymifera (Alaxne cymifera Rouy & Fouc), A. iberica (Min- 
vartia diehotoma L., not Ar. dichotoma Krock), A. caueaaiea [Alsine caitcatica BoiM.), A. ana- 
toUea (AIn'n« antUolica Boisa.), A. Thevenaei {Alaine Tkevenaei Reut.), A. attiea {Alaine 
<aiicaBo\aa.),A.aphagiwidea{SabiUinasphag>ioidesFioe\.),A.aiioidea{AlaineaitoideaBoiM.), 
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A. decipieni (AUine deeipiens Feai\) , A. dianthifolia (Altitu dianthifoliaBoiea.), A.inUmM- 
iia {Altine itUermedia Boies.}) A.. Uucoceykala {Al»ine leueoeephala Boiaa.), A. puivinoru 
{AUitu pidvinarit BoisB.), A. 7itakm»le7ieiM {Alaine libanoliea BoisB., not At, libanotiea Kot* 
Bohy), A. rimaTum {Alsine rimarum Boiaa. t Balanaft), A. SeMmperii (AInna SckimjMrii 
Hochat.), A. tUlUtla {Cherleria »tellata Clarke), A. diversifoHa (Moehringia divaraifoHa Dol- 
Vmer), A. (IntebtKkii (MoekHnipaaritebaehii Jfrnke), A. Jankiu iMoehrinffiaJankaeGiiaeb.), 
A. dasyphylla (Moehriniria datiyphyUa Bruno), A. datyphylla var. aedoidtt {Mothringia mvcota 
p Mdoidei Cumino), A. Tomma'inii (Moekringia Tomntuinii Marchea), A. glauMvirtiM 
(Moehrinffia glaueonrens Bertol.), A. polygonoidei Wult. var. oblwa (A. oblKMU AH.), A. 
papidoia iUoehringia papulota Bertol.), A. plaiysperma {Motkringia platytperma Maxim.), 
A. Co»soniana IMoehringia attllarioidet Coas., not Ar. itellarioides Willd.), A. oetandra 
{CherUria ociandra Sieb.), A. obtutiloba (Aicinopit* oblittiloba Rydb.), A. marc«acena, A. 
groeiUandica (Ret«.) Spreng. var. gUtbra (A. glabra Michx.), A. vema L. var. puhtteen* (A. 
hirla B pubeacens Cham. & Schlecht.), and A. pema v^r. pubucent forma epili* (A. venw 
var. pTopinqva fomta epila Femald). — James P. Poole. 

2380. GiROi-A, Cablob D. Halcu argentliuis j acUmatodu; VutodadM da Mali cttltl- 

vadla en Aifentlna. 109 p. SS pi. Buenos Aires. 1919.— See Bot. Abeta. 4, Kntry 71. 

2381. GlejUOn, Hbkbt Allak. Taxonondc stndin In Vsmrala and related E«nen. 
Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 46: 235-262. 1019. — The following apeciea and varietiea of F«numta 
are diacuased: V. borinquennt Urban, V. borinqaentia var. StatUii Urban, V. aerieea L. C. 
Rich., V. gnaphaliifolia Rich., V. icoaantha DC., V. raeemoaa Delp., F. rigida Sw., F. moUu 
HBE., V. misaurica Raf., V. altiaaima var. pubeaeens (Morria) Daniele. Descriptions of new 
species appear as follows: V. Shaferi, V, morelana, V. aaiatnana, V. cfenopAora, F. dborigina, 
V. jucwnda. The following new varieties are given : F. borinquetuia var. rasinoaa, F. borin- 
qitenaxa *ar. hirauta, V. gnaphaliifolia var. platypkylla, V. Sagraeana var. anguatitxpt (Ek- 
man), F. miaaunca var. amtroriparia, V. fa*cievlala var. nabraak^naia , V. oUtanma vai. 
brampappa, V. ailiaaima var. laxa, V. flaccidifolia var. angttatifolia, and V. ovalifolia var. 
purpurea. A new genus Ekmanla is created for E. lepidota (Griaeb.) ; F«rnonta MiUeri Jabna- 
ton is referred to the genus Oliganthet ; and Piploeoma rvfeteeni var. latifolia and Blephantv- 
pu9 elatua var. inlermediua are described as new varieties.— P. A. Mvni, 

2352. GovRLAY, W. Balfodb, anu G. M. Vbtebb. Vacclnlum Intentw^mn RnOe. 
Jour. Botany 57: 25&-260. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2128. 

2353. LoRENS, Annie. Hardiu stricta In the White Honntalns. Rhodora 21: 22-23. 
1919.~ReportinK new station for tardus atrieta at Waterville, New Hampshire. Descrip- 
tion of habitat and liat of atations in U. 8. A. previously reported.— /omM P. Poole. 

2384. Matoubcbbk. [Rev. of: HouiBxRO, O. Orob«ncb» caiy^^yllacea Sm. tagea 1 
Sferige. (Orobanche caryDphyllacea In Schweden entdvckt) (Onibanehe caiyophyllacea dis- 
covered In Sweden.)] Bot. Notiser 1917: 193-106. 1 fig. 1917.) Zeitschr. Pflanienknuikh. 
29:69. 1919. 

2386. MiLLZB, W. DxW. A dlstlnctloa between two Culces. Rhodora 21 : 23-24. 1919. 
— An additional character distinguishing Carex laxictdnMia Schweinits and C. digitalxa Willd. 
One to three ataminate flowers at the base in most of the pistillate spikes of the fonner, bot 
in the latter all staminate flowers are at the tip of the spike. — Jama* P. Poole. 

2386. Nakai, Takbnoshin. GenuB novum Oleaceamm In Coiea media Inremtom. |N«w 
gentu of the Oleaceae fonnd In central Coraa.) Bot. Mag. TAkyd 33: 163-164. 1919.— Latin 
diagnoses of the sew genus AbeUophyllnm Nakai and the new species Abtliophylltan diatiekttm 
Nakai. — L. L. Barlingame. 

2387. NxuoN, Jaues C. The glasses of Salem, Oregon, and vicinity. Torreya 19: 216- 
227. 1919.— Sec Bot. Absts. 4. Entry 367. 
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2888. [NoBDSTBDT, C. F. O.] [Swedish rev. of: AxwquieT. SvwlgeB Rosae. (Swedish 
iDMB.) SO p., 1919.] Bot.Notiaer 1919: 168. 1919— P. A. Rydberg. 

2389. [NoBDfiTEDT, C. F, 0.1 [Swedish rev. of: JOBae^BEN, E. Die Ejphrasia-ArteB 
Hoiwegena. (The species of Et^hisBla of Nonray.) BergensMue, Aarabok, 191&'I917. SSTp., 
11 maps, H pi., B4 fig.] Bot. Notiaer 1919; Iffi. 1919.— P. A. liydberg. 

2390. Pennell, Francis W. A brief conspectus of the spectes of Knelffla with the cbar- 
acterlzstloa of a new allied genua. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 46: 363-373. 1919.— A key ia pre- 
sented for the species of Kneiffia with descriptioDS of the following new apeciea : K. seasilit, 
K. brenslipala, K. semipfanduJoso, and K. velulina. The following new combinations are 
Kuule: K. fruticosa kumifusa (Allen), K. tetragona (Roth), K. telragona hybrida (Michz.), 
and K, pcrennia (L.) ; while K. tetragona var. longiatipata is offered as a new variety. A new 
allied genus PenlophjrUum is made for P. limfoliwn (Nutt.) Pennell, comb. nov. — P. A. 

2391. Penkiell, FbancibW. Scniphnlarlaceae of the local fiora. I. Torreya 19; 107-119. 
1919. — The area concerned is that included within the local flora range of the Torrey Botanical 
Club and the Philadelphia Botanical Club. The author has personally collected material 
of eooh species and made descriptions of fresh corollas. The object of the study is (I) to 
present detailed keys to the genera and species included in our flora, (2) to confirm the nom- 
enclature, by stating the type-species and tracing the later history, (3) to give preliminary 
observations on distribution. Detailed keys for the entire family are presented, representing 
8 tribes and 21 genera. The genera and species are then taken up in detail ; the present install- 
ment discusses the tribes Verbaatxae and Ckslcmeae, including the genera Verbaeewn (4 
ipeoies), Penlttemon (5 species), Chelone (1 species), and Serophularia (2 speciee). One new 
eotnbination is proposed, Chelone glabra L. forma tomenloaa (Baf.) Pennell. The study will 
bo continued.— J. C. NeUon. 

2392. pEtfNELL, Fbancis W. Scrophulariaceae of the local flora, in. Torreya 19: 161- 
171. 1919. — This installment takes up the tribe Digitaleae, containing the genera Veroni- 
easJrum (I species) and Veronica (15 species, 1 variety). A detailed key to the species of 
Veronica is presented. Two new species ore described: Veronica Briltonii Porter, Columbia 
University, the type from Marble Hill, Philtipsburg, New Jersey; and V. glandifera Pennell, 
from Suffolk, Nansemontl County, Virginia. One new combination is made: Veronica xala- 
pefMt* HBK. is reduced to a variety of V. peregrina L. V. kutnifuaa Dickson of Gbat'b 
Manual, Ed. 7, ts identified with V. rwiferoKa Vahl.— J. C. NeUon. 

2398. Pbnnell, Fbancib W. Scropholailaceae of the local flora. IV. Torreya 19: 206- 
216. 1919. — This installment takes up the tribe £ucAn«reae, containing the genera Avreolaria 
(4 opeoiea, 2 varieties), Agalinie (8 species) and Otophylla (1 species). One new variety is 
described, namely, duraolaria pedicularia (L.) Raf. var. intercedena, collected at Mt. Arling- 
t<m,Morris Co., New Jersey by K. K.Mackensie, Aug.26, 1906. Detailed notes on synonymy 
and distribution are continued. — J. C. NeUon. 

2394. RoQSB3,R.S. ChUoglotUs Pescottlanasp.nov. Pros. Roy.Soc. Victoria(N. S.)30>: 
180-141. PI. ts. 1918. [Contains papers read Sept. to Dec. 1917.) A description of this 
new species from specimens from Tallangatta, Victoria, is given. This is accompanied by 
an analjrtical table presenting data which differentiate this species from the six other 
Australian members of the genus. — Eloise Gerry. 

2396. RoLFX, R. A. The true mahogonles. Eew Bull. Misc. Inf. [London] 1919:201-207. 
1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2050. 

2396. Saluon, C. E. A hybrid Stachys. Jour. Linnean Soc. Bot. London 44; 367-362. 
i jig. 1919. — An account of the natural origin in a garden of a hybrid between Staehys ger- 
montca andiS. alpina. Themistakenidentityof this plant with Aiton'siS,interm«dta of North 
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America is diaouMed. This hybrid apparently arises frequently in EurcqMan gardens, oecni- 
ring-in somewhat varying [onus. The puisling synonymy of this plant is worked out, aad 
the characteristicB of the hybrid and its parents tabulated in detail. [See Bot, Abate. 3, E!n- 
try 2188.)— X. J. Eafnet. 

2397. Shall, Jambs. Tho orlfiti and developnwat of th« CompMltae. New PhytoL 18: 
«6-89. Fig. 41-SS. 1MB. 

239S. Stamdlbt, Paul C. Stndles of tropical American phanerogams,— Ho. 3. C<mtrib. 
U. S. Nat. Herb. 20. : 173-^0. 19I9.~This paper contains revisions of the Mexican apeeies 
of Aleleia, the Mexican and Central American species of Erythrina, and the Panamanian qw- 
cies of Leiphaimos, together with descriptions of many new species of woody plants, chiefly 
Legiuninoaae and Rubiaceae. The following new names appear: Ateieia Araenii, A. t'nstiiaru, 
Erythrina coehleata, S. mtmtana Rose & Standi., E. oecidenttdii, E. Ooldmanii, CapparU 
diieolor, Porehammeria macroearpa, F. lanceolata, SUriphotna naerantha, Acacia palypodi' 
oidet, A. U-acothriz, A. laevis, A. penieillata, A. Consattii, A. aororia, A. Rosei, A. venaeota, 
CaUiandraConxaUii,LeTteaenactupidata, L. plvrijtiga, Pitbecoldbiumlnoealj/x,P.ealogtaehyt, 
P. maerogiphon, P. confine, CiUopkj/Uvm Sekoi, C. chiapaue, Maba nicaroffueTttit, M. Rekoi, 
Dioapyrot oaxaeana, Leiphaimoa (runcotut, L. alellatu*, L. Pittieri, L. aihut, L. thalttioidea, 
L. pidcherrimw, L. aimplax (Griaeb.) Standi., Aandiaciner«a (Femald) Standi., R. ton'onUa 
{BatOTuieantka lasiantha Standi.). R. Pittieri (B. Pittieri Standi.), R. portorieenai* (Urban) 
Standi., R. gpinifex (Roem. & Schult.) Standi., R. axibeordaia (,Ba»anaeatUha t'ubcordata 
Standi.), R. calycosa, R. laemgata, R. pleiomeris, R. guatamaUnaia, R. mala&xarpa, R, Roaei, 
Hoffmanniarol'u.'ndala, H.uniflora, U. panamentix, H. Tondurii, H.oriaibenaia, U.decKrrena, 
H. eonferliftora, H.anguatifolia, H. ckiaperaia, Hajnelia CQatarican»ia, H. panamenait, Ca»- 
taia jaequinioidea (Griaeb.) Standi., Duroia eogtaricenait, Phiidantkua macrottemon, Maeka- 
mria Coulteri (Hook, f.) Standi., Ckioeocea pvbweent . GaetlardaDeamii, G.fiiipta, Brotiwxm 
Conzattii, Couasapoa Rekoi, Struthanthva demifiorua (Benth.) Standi., iS. diveraifoliua (Benth.) 
Standi., S. Orahami (Benth.) Standi., S. Haenkeanw (Presl) Standi., S. Hartwegi (Benth.) 
Standi., 3. ineonapicuva (Benth.) Standi., S. inomwe (Robins. & Greenm.) Standi., Phryyi- 
lanth-ua sonorae (S. Wats.) Standi., Ximenia pwisacen*, Platanus ehiapenaia, P. ooxocona, 
Pruttus prionophylla, Caeaalpinia acapulcensia, C. cidadenia, C. aclcrocarpa, Caaeia ehia- 
penn*, C. Tond-uzii, Indigofera tphiTtetoaperTna, Cracca Brandegei, C. lepicana, Andira OaU- 
ottiana, Pieramnia piataeiaefolia Blake t. Standi., Rkva Barclay! (Hemsl.) Stsudl., R. joZt*- 
carta, Maregravia gvaUmalenaia. — S. F. Blake. 

2390. Tatlor, Noruan. Rock'a Lobelioldeae of Hawaii. (Rev. of: Rock, J. P. A 
monographic stud; of the Hawaiian species of the tribe Lobelioldeae, famUy Cas^annUceae. 
394 p. tn pl: Honolulu, Feb. 20, 1919.} Torreya 19: 228-230. 1919.— The flora of the 
Hawaiian Islands has been long noted for its extreme endemism. The tribe Lobelioideae, syn- 
onymous with the family Lobeliaceae, is discussed with reference to its afBnities with its near- 
est relatives. ' The genus Cyanea is regarded as still in process of evolution. Seven gaoeia, 
containing IW species and varieties, are included. Four of the endemic genera are related 
to American genera. The species are fully described and illustrated. The book ia truly a 
monograph in the best sense of the word. — J. C. Nelson. 

2400. Wabt, J. F. Some Interesting species of palms. Jour. Bd. Agric. British Guiana 
12:49-66. 1919. — Descriptions of Oreodoxa regia, O.regiav&r. Jennumii,0. oUrae^a, Evterpe 
editlia, E. alenopkylla, E. venlrieoaa, E. oeumitMta, E. Jenmanii, and E. uttlis. — J. B.Rvrer. 

2401. Wabt, J. F. Some interesting species of palms. Jour. Bd. Agric. British Guian» 
12: 112-116. 1919. — Gives descriptions, common names and interesting facts about the fol~ 
lowing pahns — Mataitia fiexwtsa, ChTysaiidocarpus luUsesna, Cyaloetackyg renda, Deamotiau 
ap., Nipa fruticans, and Hyphaene tkebaica.—J. B. Rotct. 

2402. Waro, Mabtba E. Galax aphylla Introduced In Massachusetts. Rhodora21: 24. 
1B19.— Few plants of Galax apkylla found in the woods in Swampscott, Mass., where pre- 
viously reported by Femald. — Jamea P. Poole. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, UNCLASSIFIED PUBLICATIONS 

B. E. LiviETosTOif, Editor 

2403. Anoktmoitb. Sea-gius flbro ■■ a pacUng msterial. Sci. Amer. Monthly I: 96. 
1920. (Abstntct from La Nature, Oct. 11, 1910, in Technical Rev.) 

aOi. Anontuoub. Substltntes for pollen and necbir. Agric. Gu. New South WalesJl: 
US. 1920. — DisouBsea rye Sour u a substitute for pollen and nectar ae food for bees.— L. R. 
Waldron. 

2105. AKoNTUoua. PutUnc flax on a modem bftsls. Sci. Amer. 122: 166,175-176. ifig. 
1920. — Pertaine to manuf acturing proceBses. — Chat. B. (Hit. 

240A. BoTBB, G. Sur I'lncltulon de brint d'harbes par lea cban^lgnoos. [Concerning 
the Inclusion of blta of planta by certain fungi.] Actes 8oc, Linn. Bordeaux (ProceB-Terbaux) 
M: 49-50. 1915-16. — Stems and leaves of grassea remain living after their inclusion by growth 
of poIyporouB fungi. — W. H. Emig. 

2407. Cardot, J. A letter fiom H. Cardot to the Snlllvant Hois Society. Bryologiat 23 : 
7. 1920. 

sj 2406. Chalubbb, Albkbt J. Sadd dermatltla. Jour. Tropical Med. and Hygiene 23: 
67-69. 7 fig. 1920. — The atilT hairs of Panieum pyramidaie Lam., one of the chief grassoB 
forming the floating and rooted maBses of vegetation which aometimea block the White Nile, 
are shown to cause a dermatitis in human beii^s, by their mechanical action.— E. A. Bessey. 



2110. Claudt, C. H. The frultB of aclentUc faiminc. Sci. Amer. 122; 216. IKO.— A 
popular article on some of tlje activities of the United States Department of Agriculture.— 
Chat. H. Otu. 

2411. DsBoKD, Geo. G. Comments on the examination of canned salmon. (Abstract.) 
Absts. Bact. 4: 11. 1(00. — Twelve hundred and oighty-three cane were examined bacterio- 
logieally of which34 per cent were not sterile. The organ isma found were aerobic, sporulating 
bacteria. There waa no correlation between the sterility and the odor of the can. [From 
author's abst. of paper read at scientific sesBion, soc. Amer. Bact.] — D. Reddiek. 

2412. DoDD, Sydney. InfeataUon of the akin, etc., of aheep by grass seeds. Jour. Com- 
parative Path, and Therap. 22 : 90-95. 1919. — In many parts of Australia muoh injury, aome- 
timea death, results in sheep from the penetration of the skin or eyes by seeds of varioua 
grasses, chiefly of the genera Stipa and Aristida and also Hordeum murtnum, Fettuca brom- 
oides and possibly species of Andropogon. — B. A, Betaey. 

2413. DoNBAH, EuEABBTH M. Houuting moBses for exhibition purposes. Bryologiat 23 : 
6. 1920. — The author describes how apecimens may be mounted on cardboard and protected 
a^inst dust and breakage by sheets of celluloid. — E. B. Chamberlain. 

2414. EoMONDBON, R0TI1 B., Geo. G. DeBobd, a.nd Charles Thom. BotnUsm from 
canned ripe olives. [Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 4: 10. 1920. — All cans which were swelled or 
"o&" in odor showed living organismB. Twenty-seven cans from a "batoh" which had caused 
poisoning cases were tested for B. boCuhnus and the organism was iaolated from? eana. (From 
author's abst. of paper read at scientific seBsion, Soc. Amer. Bact.] — D. Reddiek. 

2415. Ebtt, J. R., AND C C. Williams. Resistant bacteria causing spoilage in canned 
foods. [Abstract.! Absts. Bact. 4: 11. 1920.— The organisms causii^ this spoilage were 
facultative and obligate anaerobes and were clasaified according to the range in temperature 
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where growth occurred. The facultative anaerobes fell between (1) 42' and 80°C.; (2) 22*" 
and 80"C,; (3) 37" and SO'C; (4) 22° and SS'C; (5) 37' and 65°C.; (6) 37" wid dS'C; (7) 
22° and 4G°C. All the five obligate anaerobes isolated were vigorous gas formers and fell into 
four groups according to the above ctasaification. (1) 45° and 80°C. ; (2) 30° and a5°C. ; (3) 
42° and 0S°C. ; (4) 22' and 4fi°C. [From author's abst. of paper read at scientific sesBion, Boe. 
Amer. Bact.l—D. Reddick. 

2416. Hahubr.B- W., ahdL. R. Sanders. A bacteriological study of th« method of pas- 
teuiliing and homogenizing the Ice cream mix. Iowa Agric. Exp. St a. Bull. 186:19-29. IMfi. 

2417. Kino, Albert E. W. The mechanical properties of PUlln>lne bast-fiber ropea. 
Philippine Jour. Sei. 14: 561-656. 5 pi., t fin. 1919.— These investigations were undertaken 
to secure quantitative results on the mechanical profierties of Philippine bast-fiber ropea. 
Thirty-two kinds of fibrous material were obtained from bast-plant species, and seven from 
those that gave no bast-fibera. These were compared with abaca and maguey. The plain 
stripping process of obtaining fiber was compared with the water-retting process, to the ad- 
vantage of the latter. The circumference and cross sectional area were calculated and the 
tensile strength was determined, the results being collected in a series of tables. The indi- 
vidual species of the fiber plants are described.— Libert R. SweeUer. 

2418. Maooiora, A., ano Carbonb, D. Snll'ln^^o del Baclllns felsineos per la macer- 
ailone Indostrlale della canapa. (The utilization of B. felslnens in the retting of hemp on an. 
todnstrlal scale.] Stai. Sper. Agrarie Ital. S2: 449-462. 1919.~The present investigation 
aims at thestudy of the commercial application of a biological method for retting hemp (Can- 
nabis). The material is introduced into masonry tanks containing water sufficient to cover 
it and maintained at 37°C. by means of steam pipes. Inoculation of the mass with cultures 
of B, felsinettt and Saecharomycet ellipeoideu* in relatively moderate amounts brings about 
retting of the fiber in 60-90 hours. The quality of the product is "perfect" in terms of com- 
mercial standards. The quantity retted varied in the experiments from 100 kgm. to 492 kgm. 
and thb is considered by the authors as an indication that the method is applicable to larger 
lota on a commercial scale. Slight variations in the technic may be introduced in the proced- 
ure as a result of scientific investigations .—'.A. Bonwri. 

2119. McAteh, W. L. Some local names of plants, in. Torreya 20: 17-27. 1920.— A 
list of ISO local names, applied to 104 species of American plants belonging to 59 families, is 
presented. The locality is cited wherever possible, and the source from which the name 
was obtained is indicted. [Previous installments appeared in: Torreya 13; 225-236. 1913. 
Ibid. 16; 235-242. 1916.}— V. C. ffeUon. 

2420. MusBiLL, W. A. Phmt growths that Bbed light. Sci. Amer. 122: ^7, 440. ifit- 
1920. — Papular description of oertain luminous fungi. — Chat. U. (Hit. 

2421. Mutch, Nathan. The IsolaUoa of a single bacterial cell. Jour. Roy. Microec. 
Soe. London 1919; 221-226. t fig. 1919. — The organism to be studied is grown upon a solid 
medium for six or eight hours, and the resulting growth emulsified in sterile broth or nor- 
mal saline solution. One or two narrow rings of filter paper are then placed in the hanging 
drop cell and moistened with saline solution. The rim of the cell is prepared with vaseline. 
A clean cover slip is flamed and when cooled a micro-drop of emulsion of bacterium is placed 
in its center by means of a very small loop of platinum wire. The slip is immediately placed in 
position over the moist chamber. A series of such drops can be prepared and examined rap- 
idly and the dilution of the original emulsion adjusted until a drop containing a solitary or- 
ganism is found. The cover slip is raised from the cell, a large drop of suitable medium is 
placed close to the micro-drt^ and the slip is tilted until the two coalesce. The slip is then 
placed OD another moist cell, incubated for 24 hours, and agtfin examined. When a solid me- 
dium is employed, if original observation was correct, one colony only will have developed. 
In working with delicate organisms the process must be carried out at body temperature on 
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a w&nn stage, and the filter paper rii^ muBt be replaced by a small drop of saline solution, 
only two or three times as large as the micro-drop. When the observation is complete, the 
large drop of medium is added, the slip is transferred to a moiat cell containing paper ring, 
and the preparation ie incubated aa before. — The advantages of this method are that no spe* 
da) skill or practice is called for, no special preparation is needed, and the work can be per- 
formed with the ordinary apparatus found on a bacteriolt^cal bench; the time required is 
only one or two hours. — Jidia Moeiel Haber. 

2422. Rudolfs, W. B^Mriments on the lalve of common rock salt tad ■ulfnr tor kUling 
itnmps. Soil Sci. 9: 181- 189. PI. l-». 1920.— Sulphur applied to high oi low brush stimu- 
iated the growth of the live tree etumpa. Sock salt up to 2.6 tons per acre did little harm 
irbile 0.6 to 1 ton per acre acted as a fertiliser. Applications of 2 to 3 tons per acre of sodium 
chloride to stumps cut in the winter killed or severely injured them. The salt should be 
3{>plied in the spring just before the leaves appear.— If. J. Rabbins. 

3423. SaoABPC, M. J. Sur la Dlgttale (Digitalis puipnrea). {A note concerning DlgltaUa 
ponmrea.] Actee Soc. Linn. Bordeaux. Prooes-verbaux. 68: 64-65. 1914.~Three mon- 
Btroeities of Digiudis ptirpurea are briefly deeeribed. — W. H. Smig. 

2424. Tbowbkidqe, P. F. Report of the director, Jul; 1, 1917, to Jane 30, 1919. North 
Dakota Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 136. tS p., 8 fin. 1920.- This embraces the annual report of 
the Htation for two years. A brief summary ie given of the experimental work including a 
limited amount of data. — L. R. Waidron, 

</ 3426. Waksuan, Seluan A. The Industrial qipllcatlon of emjmes of AspergUlns oryxae. 
{Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 4:7. 1020. — Theensymes of A. orysa« hydrolyse starch completely 
whereas malt diastase does not ; and the quantity of starch hydrolysed is 4 to 6 times greater. 
The enaymes are useful in the textile industry for removing "sise," in clearing fruit extracts 
which contain some starch, and in the manufacture of various starch derivatives. [Fnom 
author's ^st. of paper read at scientific session, Soc. Amer. Bact.]— i). Reddiek. 

2426. Wtant, Zab Nobthrdf. BqMrlments In silage inoculatkni. [Abstract.] Absts. 
Bact. 4: 6. 19Q0.—VariouB strains of lactic acid producing bacteria were used to inoculate 
ensilage. After fermentation for 6 weeks the ensilage proved very palatable to calves.— 
Platings were made from the interior to determine whether the types introduced predominated 
or not. From the first pair of inoculations with Bact. lactis acidi and Bact. bulgaricvm the 
first organism was recovered without difficulty, the latter not at all. The organisms which 
predominated in each silo were short rods in pairs which resemble Bad. taelis acidi in mor- 
phology, spore-forming rods, and a few yeasts. [From author's abst. of paper read at scien- 
ti6c session, Soc. Amer. Bact.)— 7). Rtddick. 
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Aim quiet. Swedish rose. {Rev. by Nor- 
Btedt) 2388. 

AlBtein, see Van Aletein. 

Alvenlea, F. Rev. of Boaa, J. *1422,— Rev. 
of Lebedineky, N. G. •1423— Rev. of 
Naef, A. •1424.— Rev. of Plate, L. '1425. 
—Rev. of Sohaxel, J. •1426. 

Alway, F. J, A phoephate-bungry peat soil. 
1086. 

Amann, Jules. Mosses of Switierlond. 614. 

Amann, J. Flora of the mosiefl of Switzer- 
land. (Rev. by Cbamberlain) 618. 

Amend, F. Improvement of Flemish rye. 
•266. (Anon, rev.) 260. 

Ames, J. W., and C. J. Scbollenberger. Cal- 
cium and mf^pesium in soils. •2149, 
2293. 

Ammon, W. Subsidised forestry, Switcer- 
land. 1272. 

Amos, A, Clover stom-rot. {Rev. by Cot- 
ton) 2027. 

AndeiUe (Miovlo and Anderlic) 2068. 

Anders, J. N. Growing plants as health- 
giving agents. 072. 

Anderson, J. Balsa wood (Oehroma lago- 
pus), Ecuador. 1273. 

Andre, G. Storage of oranges. *1710. — 
Tnveraion of sugar in stored oranges. 
2193. 

Andrews, A. Le Roy. Dicrauoweieia crispula 
io the White Mountaiua. *1916.— Hy- 
menoatomum in North America. 1917. 

Andrews, E. F. Trees, odd shapes. ^129. 

Andronescu, D. I. Growth of maiie em- 
bryos without endosperm. 948. 

Angell, E. I. (Hall, E. G., and Aagell) 2302. 

Anonymous. Electricity and agriculture. 1 

Anonymous. Lupins and poor soil. 2. 

Anonymous. Types of oat panicles. 3. 

Anonymous. Potato growing experiments, 
Switierland. 4. 

Anonymous. Seed importation act defined. 
'6. 

Anonymous, Bibliographical sketch lA 
Ethel Sargant. 72. 

Anonymous. Sugar-cane in the West Indies. 



A., D. Doubling of flowers in stocks. 1419. 

Abidin,J. Horse breeding in Osmania. •253. 

AbL Sterile twins in cattle. 1^0. 

Aboville, see D'Aboville. 

Acosta, Celsa. The cajuput. 616. 

Adams, J. F. Alternate ati^e of Puccinias- 
trum Hydruigeae. 630. 

Adamson, R. S. Rev. of Weaver, J. E. 
Quadrat method. •97. 

Adler, F. y. d. Virgin forest Bohemia. 1270. 

Aellen, Paul. New hybrids in Chenopodium. 
1008. 

Agan, J. E. Fibers, Braiilian. 12S. 

Agee, J. H. (KrustkoS, H. H., J. H. Agee, 
and R. E. Hall) 2304. 

Aguita, Isidore. Olive oil. 1862. 

Aguilar, R. H. Oil, Lumbang (Aleurites 
Moluccana and trisperma). 1271. 

Akerman, A. Winter-killing and frost resist- 
ance. 254. 

Albertue, Halvar. Hesperid in-like bodies in 
the Labiatae. 775. 

Albes, E. Petit grain oil as a perfume for 
soap. 2123 

AUard, H. A. (Gamer, W. W., and Allard) 
22,935 

Allen, C. E. Sex inheritance in Sphaerocar- 
pos. 1915. 

Allen, Eira. Spermatogenesb in albino rat. 
1^1. 

Allen, Paul W. "Rope" in bread. 2167.— 
Rope in corn products. 2168. . 

Allen, W. J. Orchard notes from New South 
Wales. *1703.— Apricots in New South 
Wales. *1704.— Peaches in New South 
Wales. '1705. 

Allen, W. J., and S. A. Hog^. Cherries in 
New South Walea. •1708.— Orchard notes 
from New South Wales. 'ITOg. 

Allen, W. J., and W. le Gay Brereton. Or< 
chard notes from New South Wales. 
•1706, •1707. 

Allendorf and Ehrenberg. Sugar-beet breed- 
ing. ^255. 

Allendorff and Ehrenberg. Sugar-beet breed- 
ing. (Anon. rev. 259. 
Allison, F. E. (FeUers, C. R. , and Allison) 2278. 
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Anonymoiu. Rev. of Bow«r, F. 0. Botany 

of the living plant. "flS. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Cook, M. T. 99. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Ellis, O. S. M. 100. 
Anonyrooua. "Black bean" (Castanosper- 

mum australe). 130. 
Anonymous. "Blackboy" (Xanthorrhoe 

preissii), commetoial usos. West Aus- 
tralia. 131. 
Anonymous. Movable wood-preservation 

plants. "132. 
Anonymous. Collecting chicle gam (Achraa 

Bapota), central and tropical South 

America. *133. 
Anonymous. Fibre, grass tree, Australia. 

134. 
Anonymous. Wood preservation. *135. 
Anonymous. Kiln drying oak vehicle stock. 

•136. 
Anonymous. Timber testing, built-up wood. 

•137. 
Anonymous. Willow, Napoleon. •138. 
Anonymous. Balsa, new usM. *139. 
Anonymous. Cork shipping methods. '140. 
Anonymous. Kiln drying vehicle stock. 

•141. 
Anonymous. Eucalyptus, Australian "wan- 

doo." 142. 
Anonymous. Eucalyptus, West Australia. 

143. 
Anonymous. Naval stores. ^144. 
Anonymous. Wood-drying in cold air. 145. 
Anonymous. Forest law, treapasa, France. 

146. 
Anonymous. Stumpage values, oak, eastern 

Prance. 147. 
An(»iymous. Haguenau Forest, deaoriptioa, 

France. 148. 
Ancmymous. Conversion of coppice forest, 

VoBgea, France. 149, 
Anonymous. War damage to French for- 
ests. 150. 
An<Miymous. Wattle growing and distilla- 
tion, Australia. 161- 
Anonymous. Improvement of agricultural 

ctopB. 257. 
Anonymous. Plant breeding in Ireland. 

•258. 
Anonymous. Rev. of AUendorf and Ehren- 

berg. Sugar-beet breedmg. *259. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Amend, F. *260. 
Anonymous. R«v. of Barker, E. *261. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Baur, B. •262. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Becking, L. G. M. 

Baas. *263. 



Anons^mous. R«v. of Emerson, R. A. *364. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Fraser, A. C. •265. 
Antmymous. Rev. of Freeman, G. F. *266. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Frolioh, G. '267, •268. 
Anonymous. Bev. of Frawirth.C. '269, •270. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Qassner, S. ^271. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Hansen, W. ^272. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Jones, D. F. *273, 

•274, •375, •276, *2J7. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Kajanus, B. •278, 

•279, •280. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Kajanus, B., and S. O. 

Berg. ^281. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Kalt, B., and A. 

SohuU. -282. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Kiessling, L. *283. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Killer, J. •284. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Koster, E. *28S. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Kuwada, Y. •286. 
AncmymouB. Rev. of Lehmann, Ernst. •2S7. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Lindstrom, E. *28S. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Lindstrom, E. W. 

•289. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Love, H. H., and W. 

T. Craig. ^290, ^291. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Love, H. H., and A. C. 

Fraser. •292. 
Antmymous. Rev. of Love, H. H., and G. 

P. McRostie. •293. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Meunissier, A. *294. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Nilsson-Ehle, H. •296. 
Anonynious. Rev. of Oberstein, O. •290. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Rasmuson, Hans. 

•297, •298. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Roemer, Th. •299. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Schmidt, J. •300, 

•301, -302, ^303. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Siegel, W. •304. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Sirks, M. J. •30S. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Snell, K. *306. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Sommer, K. *307. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Stahel, G. *308. 
Anonymous [R|. Rev. of Stout, A. B. •300. 
Anonyous. Rev. of Tammes, T. ^310. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Tjebbes, K., and H. 

N. Koinum. ^311. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Uifoan, J. •312. 
Anmymous. Rev. of Volkart, A. "313. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Von Caron-Eldingen. 

•314. 
Anonymous. Rev. of von Ubisch, G. •316. 
Anonymous. Hungarian 8oc. for race hy- 
giene. ^316. 
Anonymous. Celery leaf-spot. •726. 
Anonymous. New disease of pears. 726. 
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Anonjrmous. J&paoeBe pyrethrum flowers. 

776. 
Anonymous. Palma Christi, TH. 
Anonymous. Glycerin by fennentation. 909. 
Anonymous. Ber. of Biedermann, W. 910. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Lakon, G. 895. 
Anonymous. 'Rev. of Biedermann, W. 911. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Jacoby, M, 912. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Lombbroao, U. 013. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Schweiser, K. 914. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Cambage, R. H. *940. 
Anonymous. Disease resistance. 969. 
Anonymous. Lupins on poor land. 9S0. 
Anonymous. Palat&bility of New Zealand 

plants for sheep. *1066. 
AnonynouB. Lac oultivatitHi in India. *1067. 
An<mymous. Utilisation of marine plants. 

'1068. 
Anonymous. Heat fuel for locomotives. 

•1066. 
Anonymous. Elephant grass. 1087, 1088. 
Anonymous. CofFee in New South Wales. 

1089. 
Anonymous. Liming, cultivation SJid man- 

urial experiments at Margam, Australia. 

•1090. 
Anonymous. Rust on Elephant grass. *1091. 
Anonymous. Rice culture in New South 

Wales. 1092. 
Anonymous, Weed seeds. '1093. 
Anonynoue. Paper from bagasse. 1094. 
Anonymous. Home^nade syrup from sugar 

beets. 1095. 
Antnymoue. Paper frcnn Zacaton. 1096. 
Anonymous. Peanut studies. 1097. 
Anonymous. Bic^raphical sketch of R. P. 

Gregory. "1234. 
Anonymous. Biographical notice of C. S. 

Harrison. '1235. 
Anonymous. Biographical notice of W. J. 

SUwart. •1236. 
Anonymous. Biographical sketch of L. S. 

Ware. 1237. 
Anonymous. Annual return of statistics re- 
lating to forest administration for the 

year 1917-18, British ladia. 1274. 
Anonymous. Humidity, automatic control 

in factories, U. S. A. 1275. 
Anonymous. Wood-pulp decay, U. S. A. 

•1276, 2009. 
Anonymous. Airplanes in forestry, Switier- 

land. 1277. 
Anonymous. Japan's forests. *1273. 
Anonymous. Prices and business conditions. 

1279. 



Anonymous. Fuel wood value. •1280. 

Anonymous. Wood versus coal in gas pro- 
duction, Austria. *1281. 

Anonymous. Forests and game, Denmark. 
•1282. 

Anonymous. Bliln drying hardwoods. •1283. 

Anonymous. Pencil material, U. S. A. 
•1284. 

Anonymous. Wood waste, France. •1285. 

Anonymous. Wooden articles, TJ. S. A. 12S6. 

Anonymous. Paper supply and forestry, V. 
8. A. ^1287. 

Anonymous. Wood preservative, sodium 
fluoride, U. 8. A. ♦1288. 

Anonymous. Forest conference. New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, U. S. A. 1289. 

Anonymous. Nationaliiation of forests, 
Austria. 1290. 

Anonymous. Portable houses for foresters, 
Switierland. •1291. 

Anonymous. Cereal and flax breeding. 1427. 

Anonymous. Daffodil breeding. 1428. 

Anonymous. A new dahlia. *1429. 

Anonymous. Heredity of a great botanist. 
•1430. 

Anonymous. Photograph of twin calves. 
•1431. 

Anonymous. Italian Genetic AAsocistion. 
•1432. 

Anonymous. Eugenics Society in Hungary, 
•1433. 

Anonymous. Birth rate in mixed marriages. 
•1434. 

Anonymous. Eugenics in Germany. •I43fi. 

Anonymous. Eugenics in Scandinavia. 
•1436. 

Anonymous. Eugenics and other sciences. 
•1437. 

Anonymous. Misconception ctmceming hu- 
man heredity. •1438. 

Anonymous. Factor influencing the sex 
ratio. ^1439. 

Anonymous. Messuring intelligence. ^1440. 

Anonymous. Intellect correlation with num- 
ber of brain cells. ^1441. 

Anonymous. Sheep-goat hybrid. *1442. 

Anonymous. Carriers of the genn plasm. 
•1443. 

Anonymous, To increase the birthrate. 
•1444. 

Anonymous. Honor to Walter Van Fleet. 
•1445. 

Anonymous. Death of Richard Semon. 
•1446. 

Anonymous. Systematic breeding. 1447- 
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Ananrmaue. History of methoda of selec- 
tion. ■1448, 

Anonymous. Coconut. *1711, *1713. 

Anonymous. Liming fruit trees. 1714. 

Anonymous. Fruit growing conference. 
1715. 

AnonymouB. Indigo culture. *171S. 

Anonymous. Spraying orchard and garden. 
•1717. 

AnonymouB. Stocks. 1790. 

Anonymous. Poppies at Wieley. 1701. 

Anonymous. Rev. of Farrer, H. 17fl2. 

Anonymous. Runner beans. 1S4B. 

Anonymous. Climbing beans. 1S46. 

Aponymous. Vegetable marrows. 1847. 

Anonymous. Leeks at Wisley, 1S17-18. 1848. 

Anonymous. Brussels sprouts at Wisley. 
1849. 

Anonymous. Carrots at Wisley. 1S50. 

Anonymous. Ivory from Borassus ethiapi- 
cum. 1863. 

Anonymous. Index to Americui myeologi- 
cal literature. *ig26. 

Anonymous. Spraying with bordeaux mix- 
ture and lime-sulphur. *1712, 2001. 

Ancotymous. Oxnpatibility of spray mix- 
tures. *2002. 

Anonymous. Index to American mycoiogi- 
cal literature. "2003. 

Anonymous. Treatment of Armillaria. 
•2004. 

Anonymous. Ciierry shot-hoie diseue. 
2006. 

Anonymous. Oospora pustulaos. •2006. 

Anonymous. The Christmas tree. 2007. 

Anonymous. Our botanical immigrants. 
2008. 

Anonymous. Oil of Lactuea scuiola olei- 
fera. 2124. 

Anonymous. Starch formation. *2156. 

Anonymous. Yeast investigation. 2194. 

Anonymous. Respiration of leaf cells. ^10. 

AntmymouB. German potash production in 
January, 1920. •2288. 

Anonymous. William Mansaeld. *233e. 

Anonymous. Sea-grass fibre as a paokii^ 
material, ■2403. 

Animj^mous. Rye flour as food for bees. 
•2404. 

Ancmymous. Flax manufacturing. *2405. 

Anstead, R. D. Improvement of coffee. 317. 

Anthony, 8., and H. V. Harlan. Barley pol- 
len germination. *6, 949, 1449. 

Appel, O., Mid J. Westerdijk. Classifica- 
tion of fungous diseases of plants. 727. 



Appleman, C. O. Preparation of seed pota- 
toes. (Rev. by Hibbard) 077. 
Arango, R. The royal palm. *517. 
Arbor, Agnes. (Beer, Rudolph, and Arbor) 

1206. 
Arber, E. A. N. Cones of Williantaonia. 

(Rev. by Coulter, J. M.) 713. 
Arias, B. A cork substitute. 1G2. 
Aimitage, Eleonora. Habitats of Madeira 

bryophytes. •1918, 
Annstrong, E. F. Simple carbohydrates and 

gluoosides. 866. 
Arnaud, G. The Aaterinees. 631.— Chlorosis 

treatment. 2010, 
Arthur, J, C, Errorv in double nranancla- 

ture. 632. — New names of Phanerogams. 

1009. 
Arthur, J. M. Rev. of Folsom, D. *31S. 
Ashby, S. F. Sugar-cane mosaic disease. 

2112. 
Ashe, L. H. (Northrup, J. H., L. H. Ashe, 

and R. R. Morgan) 670. 
Ashe, W. W. Notes cm trees and shrubs in 

the vicinity of Washington. •1292. 
Atkins, W. R, G, (Dixtm, H. H., and Atkins) 

848. 
Atkinson, Esmond, Weeds and their iden- 
tification in New Zealand. 1096. 
Aumuller, F. Nutation and the degree of 

fineness of glume in two-rowed baxley. 

1009. 
Avoritt, 8. D. (VanDuyne,C.,L.R. Schoen- 

mum, and S, D. Averitt) 2317. 
Averna-Sacca, R. Diseases of apples, 2011. 
Ayers, S. H., and P. Rupp. Simultaneous 

acid and alkaline bacterial ferments- 

tions. 867. 

B., D. Fougeres utiles. Fenis. 1793,— New 

plants in horticulture. *2337. 
Bactock, E. B. Crepis for genetioal study. 

1450. 
Babe, E., and T. Cabrera. A new ahemicsl 

indicator. 778, 
Baccarini, P. Teratological notes. Italy. 

643.— New theory of evolution. 1978. 
Bach, S. Anthocyan in Pisum. 320.— Pisum 

X Faba. 319. 
Bachmann, E. New lichen structures. 633. 
Badoux, H. National forests in Switier- 

land. 163. 
Boerthlein, K. Bacterial mutations. (Rev. 

by Schiemann) 1633. 
Bailey, D. E. (Heinmer, B. W., and Bailey) 
1016, 2172. 
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Bailey, L. H. (Fulow, W. O., BoUnd Thax- 
ter, and L. H. BsUey) 77. 

Bailey, F. G. Inherittinoe in tog futherint- 
(Rev. by EUtnger) 1402. 

Bailey, W. A. Artificial regeneration in eal 
foreats, India. 164. 

Bainefl, A. E. Electrical conditions and 
plant growth. 968. 

Baker, G. F. Work fundamental to plant 
pathology and economio entomology. 
*728. — Biblit^r^hy of plant pathology 
in the Philippinea and Malaysia. 1238. 
— Seed exchange. 1718. 

Baker, Frank C. Pleistocene life. IQSa 

Baker, Hugh P., and Ed«a^ F. McCarthy. 
Silviculture and lumbering. 12S9. 

Bftl, S. N. Vennioularia Jatropha. 1027. 

Bal, S. N., and H. P. Chaudhury. Pliearia 
repaada. 1026. 

Baldwin, J. F. Germination of grains. 1070. 

Balfour, B. Late flowering gentiuis. 1010. 
Nomocharis of China. 1011. 

Ballard, C. W. Gum identification. 779. 

Ballou, F. B., and I. P. Lewis. Hortioul- 
tural notes. I7I9. — Orchard culture. 
1720.— Pruning the apple. 1721. 

Balls, W. Lawrence. Daily growtb-rii^s in 
cotton hairs. 1205. 

Balme, Juan. Olives in Mexico. 1722. 

Bancroft, W. D. Rev. of Buisson, F., and 
F. E. Farrington. 101.— Bev. of Peters, 
C. A. •1100.— Rev. of Jaeger, F. M. 
14fil.— Rev. of Peters, G. A. ♦1864.— 
Rev. of Jaeger, F. M. •1878.— Rev. of 
Peters, C. A. 2012.— Rev. of Haldane, 
J. S. *2136.— Rev. of Griffiths, E. 2231.— 
The cdors of colloids. 224A.— Bev. of 
Alexander, Jerome. 2246.— Rev. of Bech- 
hold, H. 2247.— Rev. of Ostwald, Wolf- 
gai^. 2248.— Bev. of Prideaux, E. B. 
R. •2240, •2257.— Rev. of Willows, B. 
S., and I. Hatchek. 2260.— Rev. of Lloyd, 



Bai^, J. P. F. Mountain-fir : 

Denmark. 1294. 
Bano, Jose de. Oat culture. 1101. 
Banta, Arthur M. Sex in Cladooera. 14S2. 
Barber, C. A. Salinity and sugar-cane 

growth. 7.— Sugar-cane work in India. 

74.— The growth of sugar cane. 1102, 

1103. — Sugar-eana industry in India. 

1104. 
Barbey, A. Swiss forest administratitm in 

war time. IfiS. 



Barett, A. Fossil vertieillate Siplioneae of 
Villanova, Piedmont, Italy. 706. 

Bargellini, G. Soutellarein. •2126.— The con- 
stituents of soutellarein. •21S0. 

Bargellini, G., and Peratoner, E. Dati- 
scetin. •2126. — Synthesis of datisoetin. 
2160. 

Barker, B. T. P. Diseasee of plants and their 
treatment. 2013. 

Barker, B. T. P., and C. T. Gimingham. 
Rhisoctonia disease of asparagus. 2014. 

Barker, E. Heredity in Ip(»noea. (Rev. by 
Antm.) 261. 

Bamils, P6re. Hereditary elements in lan- 
guage. *14fi8. 

Bamola, Joaquin Ma. de. Lycopdialea of 
the Iberiea Peninsula. 2361. 

Barre, H. W. Rept. division of Botany, 
South Carolina. 720. 

Barthel, C, and N. Bengtsson. Nitrifica- 
tion of barn^yard manure. 006. 

Bartiett, J. T. Breeding fruits for canning 
and evaporating. 1454. 

BartMi, A. W. Lipolytic activity of eastor 
bean and soy bean. 916. 

Bassler, E. Lepidophyte from carbonifer- 
ous. ^544. 

Baatin, S. L. Potato diseases. 2016.— Col- 
ored glass for seed germination. *2228. 

Bates, C. G. A new evaporimeter for use in 
forest studies. •1296. 

Bateaon, W. Inheritance of acquired char- 
acters. 321. 

BatesMt, W. Double flowers and sex-linkage 
inB^onia. (Bev. by Schiemann) 1634. 

Baudouin, M. Sex difierenoes in the human 
axis. •322. 

Baughman, W. F., and G. S. Jamieaon. 
Squash-seed oil. ^540. 

Baughman, W. F. (Jamieaon, G. S., and 
Baughman) 642. 

Bauin, P. Dimegaly of sperms. *14&6. 

Baumann, E. Breeding for immunity in 
potatoes. *323.— Breeding of rape. •SM. — 
Selection for immunity in potatoes. 1456. 

Baur, E. Self sterility and self fertility in 
Antirrhinum. (Rer. by Anon.) 262. 

Baver, P. 0. Botany and living plants. 
(Bev. by Anon.) 98. 

Baxter, S. N. Growing of Christmas trees. 
618. 

Beal, O. D., and T. S. Hamilton. "Shaku^- 
out" method of alkaloid detennination. 
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Bear, Fimuta E., and George M. MoCluie. 
Sampling soil plots. 2332. 

Bear, Firman E., and J. R. RoystoD. Ni- 
trogen loseee in urine. 9BI. 

Beardslee, H. C. A new Amanita. 1928. 

Beath, O. A. Chemical examination of three 
Larkapur species. 781. 

Bechhold, H. Colloids in biol<^or. (Kev. by 
Bancroft) 2247. — Colloids in biolt^y and 
medicine. 842. 

Beck, G. Observations on ferns. 2362. 

Beck, M. W., and M. Y. Longacrs. Soil sur- 
vey of Howard Co., Ark. 2296. 

Becker, J. Berium reaction and agricultural 
seeds. 8. — Floral characters in Papaver 
Rhoeas. *325.^BreedingBraBsicas. *326. 

Becking, h. G. M. Baas. Limiting propor- 
tions in Mendelian populations. (Rev. 
by Anon.) 263. 

Beckwith, Charles C. Cranberry fertiliser. 
1723.— Nitrogen and phosphates in Cran- 
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tables, hewed railroad ties. 1328. 
Girard, Pierre, Physical method of dem- 
onstrating semi-permeability. 868. 
Girola, Carlos D. Maiie in Argentina. 

•2380. 
Gladwin, F. E. Pruning grapes. 1738. 
Gleason, Henry Allan. On Vemonia. 2381. 
Olover, G. H., T. E. Newaon, and W. W. 

Robbins. Asolepias vertioillata, a new 

poisonous plant. 975. 
Goebel, K. Dwarf ferns. 381. 
Goldscbmidt, Richard, Intenexualily and 

•ex determination. *15I2. — Crossing over 

without chiasmatype. (Bev. by Seller) 

1613. 
Goldsmith, M. (Delage, Y., and Gotdamith) 

1483. 
Goldsmith, W. M. Chromosomes of Cicin- 

delidae. 382. 



Goodlmg, C. L. (Frear, W., and Goodling) 

gee. 

Goodman, A. L., A, H. MIeyer, R. W. Me- 
' Clure, and B. H. Hendrickson. Soil 
survey of Amite County, Missiaaippi. 
•2301. 

Oosa, W. L. Crimson clover seed tests. 1143. 

Gothan, W,, and Nagel, K. Permian flora, 
Germany. 1989. 

Gouilay, W. Baufour, and G. M. Veven. 
Vaccinium intermedium Ruthe. *2382. 

Gowen, J. W. Methods of poultry breeding. 
1613. 

Oraee, L, C., and F, HighbeiKer. Hydro- 
gen-ion oonoentration of culture medium. 
2170. 

Graevenits, aee Von Graeveniti. 

Qrandori, Luigia. Meaoioic pteridoapenn 
aeed. *714. — Afflnities of foaail Pterop- 
aida. *71S. 

Grantham, I. (Bishop, O. F., J. Grantiuun, 
and M. J, Knapp) 1467. 

Grantham, J., and M. D. Enapp. Experi- 
menU with Hevea. *1SU, •ISlfi. 

Grau, M. F. (Peres, P, F., M. A. Suarea, 
M. F. Grau, and A, G, Villa.) 4». 

Graves, E. W, The Bobrchiuma of Mobile 
County, Alabama. 2364, 

Graves, H, S, Forest extension, U. 8. A. 
•1329.— National forest policy, U. S. A. 
1330. 

Greaves, J. E. (Huret, C. T,, and Greaves). 
2326. 

Greeley, W, B. Protection from sand dunea 
and floods by forestry, France. 1331, — 
Private forestry, France. •1332.— Na- 
tional forest policy, U. 8. A. 1333. 

Green, Heber, Biometry and wheat breed- 
ing. 1616. 

Green, W. J. Forestry protection. ^1739. 

Greene, Laurens, and I. E. Melhus. Effects 
of crown gall on apple. 2046. 

Greig-Smith, R. Germicidal activity of 
Eucalyptus oils. Part I. 801.— Toxic 

effects produced by haoteria. 2281. 

(L'Estrange, W. W., and Greig-Smith) 
1964. 

Greisenegger, I. K. Influence of manganese 
sulphate in aeed beets. (Rev. by 
Richter) 963. 

Grey, Robert M. The mosaic, or mottling, 
disease. 2119.— Sugar-cane m<»aio. 2120. 

Griebel. C. Microscopic demonstration of 
vegetable substitutes in foods. 1076. 
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Griebel, C, ajad A. SehAfer. Substitute for 

nutTJoram. 802. 
Griet, N. M. Prolifentire power of Pinus. 

•659. 
Griffetha, E^er. Temperature measure- 

meat. (Rev. by Bancroft) 2231. 
Griffin, Gertrude J. Wood structure of 

Douglas &r in relation to creosoting, U. 

S. A. 1334, — Structure of bordered pita 

in Douglaa fir. *18B0. 
GriSthe, D. Producing domestio Easter 

lilies. S23. — Priokly pear as stock food. 

•1144. 
Grigaut, A., F. Guerin and Mme. Ponunay- 

Midiaux. Estimation of mierobic pro- 

teol3wa. 2198. 
Grimme, C. Shepberd's purse. •SOS. 
Grinndal, Th. Early or late forest sowing? 

•189. 
Gross, Joseph (Cobn, Edwin J., Joseph 

Gross, and Omer C. Johnson) 2162, 

2128. 
Grove, O. Fruit blossom blights. 2016. 
Groves. James. Terminology of sex in 

plants. 660, *604.— Miocene Chara. 1990. 
Grueber, Charles. Fruit inspector's report, 

I91&-19 (Tasmania). 1740. 
Gruenert, O. (Sprinkmeyer, H., and Grue- 

nert] 826. 
Guerin, P. Morphology of the epacrideae. 

804.— Rev. of Berger, M. G. 805. 
Guerin, F. (Grigaut, A., F. Guerin, and 

Mme. Pommay-Micbaux) 2198. 
Guinet, A. Auguste Sclimidely. Biographi- 
cal sketch of A. Schmidely. 124S. 
Gujer, A. Terminology of forest positions, 

Switzerland. 1335. 
Gunn, W. F. Irish slime molds. 648. 
Guppy, H. B. Fossil botany in the Western 

World. '1991. 
Gupta, B. L. New species Indian forest 

trees. 190. 
Gustafson, F. G. Studies on respiration, 

Aspergillus. 931. 
Guthrie, F. B., and G. W. Norris. Wheat 

variety classification. 1145. 
Guthrie, John D. Women as forest officers, 

U. 8. A. ♦1336. 
Guyer, M. F., and E. A. Smith. Prenatal 

effects of lens antibodies. 383. 

Haas, A. B. C. Electrometrio titration of 

plant juices. 880: 
Haberlandt, G. Alfafa as a vegetable. 
■ 'lOTT. 



Hadden, N. G. Rusts of England. 649. 

Hadlington, James. ' Alfalfa growing. 1146. 

Haeoker, V. Inheritance of extreme char- 
acter-grades. 384.— Hereditary transmis- 
sion of war injuries. •386. — Regularity 
of inheritance in man. *3S6. — Develop- 
mental law of heredity. 1517. — The male- 
line concept of family. (Rev. by Sie- 
mens) 1650. 

Haenseler, C. M. (Paine, S. G., and Haense- 
ler). Blackleg of potatoes 2081. 

Hagglund, Erick. Lignin. •SlTl. 

Haiden, N. (Bunt, B. C, and Haiden) 1466. 

Haider, N. (Burt, fi. C, and Haider) 337. 

Haines, H. H. Indian species of Carisaa. 
•191. 

Haldane, J. 8. The new physiology. 848. 
(Rev. by Bancroft) 2136. 

Hall, C. New Eucalyptus, New South 
Wales. 102. 

Hall, E. C, and £. I. Angell. 8oU survey 
of WalpeUo County, Texas. •2302. 

HaU, J. A. (Kremers, R. E.,andHaU) 884. 

Hall, R. H. (Krisekopf, H. H., J. H. Agee, 
and R. H. Hall) 2304. 

Hall, 8. J. Age of trees. Sequoias^ Califor- 
nia, U. 8. A. 1337. 

HaUier, Hans. Eorticultuial genera and 
species of uncertain position. *234S. 

Hamilton, A. A. Root fasoiation in cycads. 
1891. 

Hamilton, A. G. Bibliography of pollina- 
tion of Australian plants. *81. 

Hamilton, T. S. (Seal, G. D., and Hamilton) 
780. 



. W. Pasteurisation, •1944,— 
Gas in condensed milk. •1915. — Volatile 
acid production of starters. •1916, 
2172.— Gas formation in oondeneed milk. 
2199. — Bacteriology of ice cream. *2416. 

Hammerlund, H. O. Plant improvement &t 
WeibuUsholm. 387. 

Hammond, Bertha B. Forcing hyacinths. 
♦624. 

Hansen, W, Beet breeding. •388, — Degen- 
eration and seed variation, 1147. — Beet 
breeding. (Rev. by Anon.) 272. 

Harding, 8. T. Moisture equivalent of soils. 
•2145, 2320. 

Hargood-Ash, D. (Hill, Leonard and Har- 
good-Aah) 2146. 

Harlan, H. V. (Anthony, Stephen, and Har- 
lan) 919, 1449. 

H(arlaitd), S, C. Rogues in Sea Island cot- 
ton. 380. 
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Harlow, H. V, Barle; breedinK. 1618. 
Huma, H. AraliAceae of the Andes. 1027. — 

Sex mtioB in Dijra. (Rev. by Nor- 

■tedt)432. 
Harper, H. J. (Thorp, W. E., and Harper) 

2313. 
H&rpw, R. A. Inheritance of sugar Mid 

starch endosperm in maise. 151S. 
Harris, G. T. Schistost^a oBmundaooa 

(a moss). 623. 
Harris, J. E. 6. Comparative metabolism 

of pathogenic anaerobes. 936, *6G0. 
Harrington, Geo. T. Comparative chemical 

analyses of Tohnson-grsas seeds and 

sudan-grass seeds. 1148,*2173. (Crook- 

er, W., and Harrington) 928. 
Harrison, W. H. Chemists Report Pusa, In- 
dia. •1149. — Phosphate absorption by 

India soils. 2271. 
Hart, Fanohon. Quantitative determination 

of vegetable adulterants mictoscopioaUy. 

800. 
Hartmann, Wilhelm. Sugar beets. *1870. 
Hartwell, B. L. Lime tequirements of 

Rhode Island soils. (Rev. by Tansley) 

226S. 
Harvey, LeRoy H. A ooniferous sand dune 

in Cape Breton leland, Nova Scotia. 

•1338. 
Harvey, R. B. New thermo-regulator. •970. 

—Measurement of oxidase and oatalase 

activity. *220Q (Hawkins, L. A., and 

Harvey) M7. 
Haakin^ H. F. (Brackett, R. K., and Has- 

kins) 898, 1003. 
Hassler, E. Solanaceae of Paraguay. 1028, 

1029. 
Hatohek, E. Surface tension and surfaoe 

energy. (Rev. by Bancroft) 2200. 
Hatscbek, E. (Willovrs, R. S., and Hatschek) 

S4fi. 
Hateher, R. A. Digitalis standardisation. 

807. 
Hattou, Ronald, O. Paradise apple stocks. 

1741. 
Haugh, L. A. Growth of beech and climate, 

Denmark. '1339. 
Hawes, A. F. Paper raw material, V. 8. A. 

1340. 
Hawkins, L. A., and R. B. Harvey. Para- 
sitism of Pythium. *937. 
Hawley, R. C. Forestry in southern New 

England, U. 8. A. 1341. 
Hawtrey, S. H. C. Paraguay plants. r23, 

•»1. 



Hay, R. Dalrymple. Forest Administration, 
New South Wales. 13£. 

Hayes, F. A. (TiUman, B. W., F. A. Hayes, 
and F. Z. Hutton) 2314. 

Hayes, H. K. (Harlaw, H. V., and Hqres) 
1618. 

Haynes, Dorothy, and Hilda M. Judd. Com- 
position of apple juioe. £41, *881. 

HtQTwood, A. H. Elephant, Para, and 
Guinea grasses at WoUongbar. UfiO. — 
Rice bean. 1742. 

Heck, G. E. Aiiplane-wood defeots. *1B8. 

Hecke, Ludwig. Cereal-rust control. 746. 

Heede, see Van den Heede. 

Heiduschka, A., and S. Felser. Fatty acids 
of peanut oil. 1161. 

Heim, A. L. Airplane-propeller maoufac- 
ture. 194. 

Helms, Johs, Forest planting (Prinus mon- 
tioola), Silkeborg District, Denmark. 
•1343. 

Hetweg, L. Danish seed guarantees. 1162. 

Belyar, J. P. Rept. Dept. seed analysis. 
24. (Cook, M. T., and Helyar) 737. 

Hemml, Takewo. Anthracnose of Cartha- 
mus. 1947. 

Hemseley, W. B, Flora of Aldabra. *2340. 

Headrick, E. Nitrogen fixation. 902. 

Heudrick, J. Lime for Plasmodiophora. 
2047. 

Hendrickson, A. H. Plum pollination, Cali- 
fornia. S09, 1S20. 

Hendrickson, B. H. (Goodman, A. L., A. H. 
Meyer, R. W. MoClure and Heodriek- 
Bon). 2301.-— (Meyer, A. H., and Hen- 
drickson) 2307. 

Hendry, G. W. Mariout barley. 26. 

Heokd, J. S, Exotic forest plantii^, Zulu- 
land, Africa. 1344. 

Henrioi, Margarite. Problems of photosyn- 
thesis. (Rev. by Pulling) 866. 

Henry, Helen M. (Hilhnan, F. H., and H. 
M. Henry) 27. 

Hensel, B. F. (Tillman, B. W., and Hensel) 
2315, 23ie. 

Hepner, F. E. Wyoming forage plants. 36, 
•966. 

Heribert-Nilsson, H. N. SelecUon amoni 
pedigreed varieties of Avena. 390. — Ge- 
netics of genus Saliz. (Rev. by Nord- 
stet) 221. 

Heriseey, M. H. Preserving the oxidase of 
fungi. 918, ■2201. 

Herre, A. C. On Mexican lichens. *1HS. — 
Hints for lichen studies. 1919, *1621. 
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Hem, A. W. C. T. LiohenB of Alaska. 651. 

Herrmanit, E. Mushtoome. 652. 

Herter, W. Jouineye of Heiter. 1030.— 

QuMititatiTs micro-anftlyflia of food. 

1078. 
Hertwig, G. Hybridiiation is amphibiuu. 

(Rev, by Hertwig) 1623. 
Hertwig, P. Rev, of Boreri, T. •Ifi22.— 

Rev. of Hertwig, G. '1823. 
Herwerden, M. A. Radium rays on oOgene- 

sifl in Daphnia. (Rer. by Stein) 1600. 
Haas, A. F., and L. J. TJngei. Antiwrarbutic 

potency of vegetables. 2174. 
Heas, E. Mistletoe on black walnut. 2048. 
Hesselman, H. Dissemination of poUen 

from forest trees. *1345. 
Heyer, George (Behiend, R., and Heyer] 

868. 
Hibbard, P. L. Soil changes oaueed by ma- 
nure. (Rev. by Tansley) 22H. 
Hibbard, R. P.— Rev. of Kraus, E. J., and 

H. R. Eraybjll. •IH4.— Rev. of Apple- 
man, C. O. •fl77. 
Higgina, B. B. (Stuekey, H. P., and Higgina) 

2102. 
Highberger, F. (Oraee, L. G., and Higb- 

berger) 2170. 
Hitgendorf, F. W. Plant breeding in New 

Ze&l&nd. 1153, *1524. 
Hill, J. B, Anatomy of Lycopodium re- 

flexum, U. S. A. 562. 
Hill, L., and Hargood-Ash, D. Evaporative 

powers of the atmosphere. 2146. 
Hillman, F. H. Rhode Island bent seed. 

1154. 
Hillman, F. H., and Helen M. Henry. Ital- 
ian alfalfa and red clover seed identifi* 

cation. 27. 
Hills, T. J. Influence of nitrates on bacteria. 

996. 
Hiltner, Lorens. Forage production from 

native flora, Germany. 28. 
Himber, F. C. Flour prices in North Dakota. 

2B. 
Hirsch, Paul. Micro-organism and proteins. 

903. 
Hiracht, Karl. CleiatogamouB flowers of 

Anacampaeroa. 663. Caeti for window 

gE^en. 1811. 
Hite, B. G. Germination of bluegraas. 116K. 
Hoagland, D. R. Influence of nutrient salts 

on cell aap of Hordeum. 859, *987. 
Hodal. Mountain pine (Pinus montanagal- 

lica) in France. *1346. 
Hodgetts, W. J. Roya anglioa. 606. 



HodgSon, R. W. Orange pruning. 1743. 

HodaoU, H. E. P. Care of soils. •2329. 

Hodson, E, A. Cotton in Arkansas. 1156. — 
Cotton club manual. 1157.— Lint fre- 
quency in cotton with a method for de- 
termination. 1168. (Nelaon, M., and 

Hodson) 1187. 

Ho&man. Socialiiation of forest industry. 
195. 

Hoffmann, H, Set-linked inheritance and 
manic depressive insanity. 391. 

Hon:, 8. A. (AUen, W. J., and Hogg) 
1707, 1708. 

Hole, R. S. New species of Isora. *1347. 

Holluid, Dorothy. (Winslow, C. E. A., and 
Holland) 2243. 

Hollander, E. Braohydaotyly and hyper- 
plalangy. 152S. 

Holl&nde, A. Ch. Pathogenic yeast forms. 
653. 

Holloway, .J E. Plasticity of Lycopodium 
species. 1802. 

Holm, O. E. Detenuination of arginine. 
•904. 

Holm, Theo, History of the name "Fleur 
de Lis." 1246. 

Holmberg, O. Orobanche caryophyllacea in 
Sweden. (Rev. by MatouBchek) 23B4. 

Holmberg, 0. R. Hybrid carex. *1G2S. 

Holmes, Smith E. Flax cultivation. South 
Africa. •30. 

Holten, Just. Old oak forest, Denmark. 
•1348. 

Holahausen, Axel. Laeliocattleya suecioa. 
•525. 

Holainger, J. M. Gorren's investigations 
and sterile mosses. 1921, 

Honing, J. A. Selection in tobacco. 1527, 
•1528. 

Honnet, G. Hybrid grapes. 1744, •2049. 

Hopkins, L. S. Crested form of Lady fern. 
•392. 

Horak, O. (Stoklasa, J., J. 8ebor, W. Zdo- 
borioky, F. Tynich, O. Harak, A. Nemec, 
and J. Cwaoh) 966. 

Home, W. T. Root-rot fungi. •196. 

Hosmer, R. S. Cost of private forestry, U. 
8. A. 1349.— Rev. of Judd, C. S. *1350. 

Hottes, A. C. Originators of potato varie- 
ties. 1529, 

Houser, J. S. San Joae seals. *1745. 

Houwink, R. Han. Heredity. •1530, 

Howard, A. Spike disease of peach trees. 
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Howard, A., and G. L. C. Botanists' Re- 
port, Pusa, India. 1169, •2330, *174d. 

Howard, h. P. Acidity of soilB as produced 
by umnonium sulphate and aluminum 
Baits. 2M1, *2161.— Soil acidity and 
green manures. 2200. 

Howe, H. E. Research and ootton. 1079.— 
Using vegetable seeds. 'lOSO. — Develop- 
ment of cotton industry. *1160. 

Howe, Lucien. Heredity eye-defects and 
eugenics. *1531. 

Howe, M. A. Moitosporai^ial discs of 
Ltagora. 606. 

Hubault, . E. British emergency forest 
policy. 197. — Present British forestry. 

nasi. 

Hubert, E. E. Disposals of timber slash- 
ings. 2051. 

Hubert, E. E. (Weir, J. E., and Hubert) 
•249. 

Hume, A. N. South Dakota maiie. South 
Dakota. 1532.— Maiie breeding in South 
Dakota. 1533. 

Huret, C. T., and J. E. Graves. Determi- 
nation of chlorides in soils. 2^6. 

Hutchinson, C. M. Soil biological studies. 
2282, •1161. 

Hutton, F. Z. (TilLnan, B. W., F. A. Hayes, 
and F. Z. Hutton). Soil survey of 
Drew Co., Arkansas. 2314. 

Hyde, W. C. Cover-crops in New Zealand. 
1162, -1747. 

Ibsen, H. L. (Cole, L. J., and Ibaen) 1470. 

Ikeao, S. Reversionary race of Plantago 
major. *1534. 

Illick, J. S. Tree growth period, Pennsyl- 
vania, igs. 

Ingham, W. Mosses and hepatics of York- 
shire, England. '1922. 

Ireland, A. Democracy and heredity. *1535. 

Iversen, K. (Lindhard, E., and Iversen) 
1S6S. 

Iwaki, T. Microscopy of some Japanese 
woods. '199. 

Jabs, A. Peat bog notes. 31. 

Jackson, T. P. Plant importations. 1812. 

Jacob, A. Soil structure injury by sodium 
chloride. •2272. 

Jacob, J. Freesiss and Laohenakias, 1813. 

Jacoby, M. Alleged formaldehyde decom- 
position of starch. 919. 

Jacoby, Martin, Eosyme fonnation. 
(Anon, rev.) 912. 



Jaeger, F. M. Principles of symmetry. 

(Rev. by Bancroft) 1451, 1979. 
Jamieson, G. S. (Baughman, W. F,, and 

Jamieson) 640. 
Jamieson, G. S., and W. F. Baughman. 

Okra-seed oil. ■512. 
Janssens, F. A. Chiaamatype and Morgan's 

theory. 'ISSB. — Chiasmatype in the mat- 
uration divisions. 1637. 
Janvrin, C. E. Scientific writings of T. J. 

Burrill. 82. 
Jarmillo, P. J., and F. J, Chittenden. 

Double atecks. 1814. 
Jauch, Berthe. Anatemy and biology of 

Polygalaceae. '504. 
Jauffret, Aim6. Identification of Dalbergia 

wood, Madagascar. 666, •200, 
Javorka, S. Notes on plante of Hungary. 

1031. 
Jehle, R. A., and others. Cotton disease 

control in TJ. S. A. 747, ^393. 
Jelinek, Dr. Plant breeding and variety 

testing. *391. 
Jerome, A. Colloid chemistry. (Rev. by 

Bancroft) 2246. 
Jessen, P. P. "Teakin" method of staining 

wood, Denmark. 1362. 
Jivanna, Rao P. S. Leaf bladders in water 

hyacinth. 1893, 2217.— Geotropic re- 

qtonse of Eiohomia speoiosa. 2227. 
JoSe, J. 8. (Waksman, S. A., and JofTe) 2184. 
Johandies, E. Meeembryanthemums. 1816. 
Johansson, K. Teratology in Geranium 

pyrenaicum. 506. 
Johannsen, W. Weismann's germ-plasm the- 
ory. 1538, *153g. 
Johnson, D, S. Proliferation in cacti. (Rev. 

by Shreve) 1907. (Rev. by Coulter, J. 

M.) 651. 
Johnson, J. Improved Wisconsin tobacco, 

•1641. 
Johnson, C. W, Variation of the palm 

weevil. '1640. 
Johnson, 0. C. (Cohn, E. J., J. Gross, and 

0. C. Johnson) 2128. 
Johnston, J. R. Sugar-cane mosaic in Cuba. 

2121, 
Johnston, W. W. (Powers, W. L., and John- 
ston) 1198, '2333. 
Jolly, N. W. Pulpwood industry, Australia. 

201. 
Jolly, R. (Puyhaubert, A., and JoUy) 677. 
Jones, D. F. Self-fertilisation and maise 

improvement. 1543. 
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Jonea, D. F. Cross poUination in tomato. 
(Rev. by Anon.) 273.— liui^age in Lyco- 
persicum. (Rct. by Anon.) 274. — 
Linked factors and heteroBis. (R«t. by 
Anon.} 275. — In-breeding and cross- 
breeding. (Rev. by Anon.) 276. (Rev. 
by Pearl) 437. (Rev. by White) WW.— 
H«teiasie and double fertilisation. 
(Rev. by Anon.) 277, 

Jones, D. P., and W. O. Filley. Hybrid 
vigor in Catalpa. *16^. 

JonM, D. H., and F. O. Murdock. Bacterial 
analysis of soils. 997. 

Jones, E. Potato tests in Massachusetts. 

lies. 

Jones, £. M., and A. T. Sweet. Soil surrey 
of Covington Co., Mississippi. *2303. 

Jones, H. Bacterial cultures and hydrogen- 
ion concentration. 882. 

Jones, J. Vegetable oils, shea tree, West 
Indies. 202.— Oil of Bay. 808.— Cam- 
I^or. 809. — Fertiliier ezi>eriments with 
cacao in West Indies. 10Ol.~-Plant im- 
portations. 1748. — Orchard experiments 
with fertilisers. 1749. 

Jones, J. W. By-products of sugar beet. 
•32. 

Jong, see De Jong. 

Jordan, W. H., and G. W. Churchill. Crop 
production. 1164, •2273. 

Joigensen, E. A hybrid Ajuga. 1032. — 
Euphrasia in Norway. (Rev. by Nord- 
stet) 2389. 

Jovino, S. Dry fanning in Italy. 2^8, 
•1166. 

Judd, C. S. Meaquite tree in Hawaii. 1353. 
—Forestry in Hawaii. (Rev. by Hos- 
mer) 13S0. 

Judd, H. M. (Haynes, Dorothy, and Judd) 
541. 

Kaiser, Paul. Prickly broom'. ^3. 

KajanuB, B. Oenetical studies on Papaver 
flowers. (Rev. by Anon.) 278, 279.— 
Yellow variegated Pisum. (Rev. by 
Anon.) 280.— Pea crosses. (Rev. by 
Anon.) 281. — Crossing winter wheat. 
(Rev. by Schiemann) 1637. 

Eajaniu, H. B. New varieties of Pisum, 
Vicia, DactyUs. 396. 

Ealt, B. Reversion in Emmer. (Rev. by 
Anon.) 282. 

Esmmerer. Sex determination and sex 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING BOTANICAL ABSTRACTS 

The porpoBe of Botanical Abbtsactb is to supply complete citstionB and &nalytic&l - 
abetraote.of all papers dealing with, botanical subjecta, wherever published, juet aa soon ai 
pooaible after they appear. Every eSort is made to present complete and ooireot citations 
with abstracti of original work, of all papers and reviews, appearing after January 1, ]9}9. 
As an adequate index of progresB, Botanical Abbtbacts ia of use to the intelligent grower, 
field agent and inspector, extension worker, teacher and investigator. The international 
scope of the work should appeal especially to those workers who have restricted library facili- 
ties. It is hoped that the classifioation by subjects will prove to be a great aid even to thos« 
having access to large libraries, while the topical index should serve a most useful purpose to 
every one interested in plants. 

The service of Botanical Abstracts is planned for botanists and all workers with plants, 
throughout the world. The services of all the botanical workers who are connected with Botan- 
ical Abstracts in any way, are given without any compensation except the satisfaction of par- 
ticipation in such a great cooperation toward the advancement of science. It is hoped ^at all 
students of plants will feel that Botanical Abbtbacts is their journal. Although the physical 
exigencies of the enterprise have made it practically necessary that the actual work of prepar- 
ing the issues be largely done within a relatively short distance from the place of publication, 
yet this does not imply that the cooperation is not needed of residents of other countries than 
the United States and Canada. Many collaborators and abstractors reside in other countries, 
but the aim has not been to distribute the aotual.work throughout the world; rather has it 
seemed best to distribute the work so as to give prompt and efficient service, without 
reference to the particular countries in which the workers reside. It is physically necessary 
that the burden of the work and the finding of funds for clerical assistance, etc., should rest 
largely on North American workers, l>ut the field covered is international and the results are 
available to all. 

The Board of Control of Botanical Abstracts, Incorporated, has charge of publication. 
The board is a democratic organization made up of members elected from many societies, 
as is shown on the first cover page. Each society elects, in its own way, two representa- 
tives, each for a period of four years. One new member is elected each biennium (begimiing 
January 1, 1021) to replace the representative who retires. In the list on the first cover page, 
the member first named in each group ia to serve till January 1, 1923; the second member in 
each group is to serve till January 1, 1921. Members are not eligible for immediate le&lection. 

The Execatlve Committee of the Board of Control of Botanical Abstbacts consists of 
five members, elected annually by the Board. It has charge of ad tnt«ritn affairs not involving 
matters of general policy. Its membership is shown by the asterisks in the list on the first 
cover page. The chairman of the Committee for 1920 is Donald Beddick, Cornell Universityi 
Ithaca, New York. 

The Board of Editors of Botanical Abbtbactb conatats of an Editor-in-Chief and Editors 
for Sections, as shown on the second cover page. The Editors are elected annually by the 
Board of Control. Assistant Editors are appointed by the Editors. Editors for Sections, 
with the aid of Assistant Editors for Sections, are responsible for editing the material of their 
respective sections as this is supplied by the Bibliography Committee (from the Collaborators 
and other Abstractors), and also for eitations and abstracts of non-periodical literature. 
They also supply abbreviated titles for the author index of each volume and subject-index 
entries (for the occasional subject indexes) pertaining to their respective sections. The Editor- 
in-Chief, with the help of the Associate Editor-in-Chief and with the approval of the Board of 
Editors, is responsible for the general make-up of the issues, for the final compilations of the 
author and subject indexes, and for such other details as are left to him by the Editors for 
Sections. 

The Bibliography Committee of Botanical Abstracts, the membership of which is shown 
on the second cover page, is appointed annually by the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Control. The Bibliography Conamittee is charged with the responsibility of arranging tor the 
prompt citing and abstracting of serial botanical literature. In performing this function, the 
Committee aBsigos to individual Collaborators the complete responsibility tor furnishing the 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING BOTANICAL ABSTRACTS, Conlinued 
abatractfl of all botanical papers in a specified aerial publication, or in a limited number of 
serials. The Committee is further charged with the duty of maintaining an accurate record, 
through a system of reports furnished currently by the Collaborators, of the state of abstract- 
. ing for each Beri at publication. This record enables the Committee to detect and correct 
delinquencies in the work of abstracting and to keep the work up to date. The number of 
assigned serials will eventually exceed 2000, for eac^i of which a record of the state of ab- 
stracting will be maintajned in the office of the Bibliography Committee. Readers are earnestly 
requested to aid the Bibliography Committee by bringing to its attention any serial publi- 
cations that are not being properly represented in Botanical Abstracts. The chairman of 
the Committee for 1920 is J. R. Schramm, Cornell University, Ithaca, New Yoik. 

Collaborators of Botanical Abstracts. A large number of botanical workers in all 
parts of the world have volunteered to assume complete responsibility for securing citations 
and abstracts from one or more serial publications 'as assigned to them by the Bibliography 
Committee. This corps of voluntary workers (called Collaborators) really constitute the basis 
of the service rendered by Botanical Abstracts. Through their work it is made certain 
that all aerial publicatiuns are promptly enteredi A list of the names of Collaborators is 
published in each volume of Botanical Abstracts. It is desirable that a considerable 
reserve list of collaboratorB be maintained, in order to allow for necessary changes, and addi- 
tional collaborators are therefore earnestly solicited. 

Abstractors for Botanical Abstracts. Collaborators frequently prepare abstracts them- 
selves, and are thus Abstractors, but they also arrange for others to prepare them. Every 
abstract is signed by the Abstractor who prepared it, but entries by citation alone are not 
signed. The Collaborators are responsible for these citations. A list of Abstractors is pub- 
lished for each volume of Botanical Abstbacts. It includes many names of voluntary 
contributors to the enterprise, besides those of the Collaboratora. 

The Printing and Circulation o( Botanical Abstracts is in the bands of the Publishers, 
according to the terms of a definite contract between them and the Board of Control, All 
other matters are directly in the handset the Board of Control. Correspondence concerning 
subscriptions should be addresKed to the Pyblisliers or their agents; other matters should be 
referred to the Chairman of the Board of Control, to the Chairman of the Bibliography Com" 
mittee, or to the Editor-in-Chief. 

Readers ot Botanical Abstracts are earnestly requested to make careful note of any 
errors that occur in the journal, with thoir corrections, and to send these notes to the Editor- 
in-Chief. If all will cooperate in this it wiil be possible to supply a page of corrigenda with 
each volume. These notes should be on sheets about 22 X 28 cm. (8i X U inches) . 

Botanical Abstracts is published monthly, two, three, or four volumes being issued 
each year at present. Each volume contains about 300 pages. The current (1930) volumes 
are III. IV, V and VI, Subsrriptions are accepted for Vols. Ill and IV, (Januarj'-July, 
incl.), and V and VI, (AuguBt-Deccmbcr, incl.). Volumes I and U can no longer be fur- 
nished by the publishers. The price for two volumes is 16.00, for the .United States and its 
dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; $6.25, tor Canada; t6.50, tor other countries. Prices are net 
poiitpaid. No claims are allowed for copies lost in the mails unless such claims are received 
within 30 days (90 days fur places outside of the United States and Cnnada) of the date of 

Subscriptions are received at the following addresses, for the respective countries; 

United States of North America and dependencies ; Mexico; Cuba: Williams & WilkinC 
Company, Mount Royal a^d Guilford Avenues, Baltimore. 

Argentina airil Unigaay: Beutelspacher y Cia., Sarmiento SIS, Buenos Aires. 

Australia: Stirling & Co., 317 Collins St., Melbourne. 

Belgium: Henri Lamertin, 58 Kue Coudenberg, Bruxelles. 

The British Empire, eicept Australia and Canada; The Cambridge University Press, 
C. F. Clay, Manager, Fetter Lane, London, E. C. British subscribers are requested to make 
checks and money orders payable to Mr. C. F. Clay, Manager, at the London Address. 

Canada: Wm. Dawson A Sons, Ltd., 87 Queen Street, East Toronto. 

Denmark: H. Hagerup's Boghandel, Gothersgade 30, Kjebenhavn. 

France : Emile Bougault, 48, Hue des Ecoles, Paris. 

Germany: R. Fricdlander A Sohn, Carlstrasse 11, Berlin N, W., 6. 

Holland: Scheltcma & Holkema, Rokin 74-74, Amsterdam. 

Italy: Ulrieo Hoepli, Milano. 

Japan and Korea: Manizen Company, Ltd. (Marnzen-KabuEhiki-Kaieha), ll-1fl 
Nihonbashi Tori-San chome, Tokyo; Fukuoka, Osaka, Kyoto, a '"--■-■ ' 

Spain: Ruiz Hermanos, Plaza de Santa Ana 13, Madrid. 

Switzerland! Georg^- Cie., Freiatrasse 10, B&le. 
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